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COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS. 


C. Turrp SECTION. 


CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM AND THE DESCRIPTION OF HIS 
MINISTRY THERE. 


(Matt. xxi.—xxv ; Mark xi.—xiii; Luke xix. 29—xxi. 38.) 


Although in this section it is easy to see that in all the three 
Evangelists there is chronologically a movement in advance, inas- 
much as everything here recorded (even according to the narrative 
of St Matthew) belongs to the closing period of our Lord’s minis- 
try, and although the parallel relationship of the gospels, as mutu- 
ally supplementing each other, comes unmistakeably inte view; yet 
St Matthew even here is so far from renouncing the peculiar charac- 
ter of his writings, that it can be most clearly discerned from the 
very contents of this section. St Matthew gives, in the first place 
(xxi. 1-16), an historical introduction, proceeds, however, in the 
next place to arrange his materials under several general points of 
view, and, in particular, gives us extended collections of our 
Lord’s discourses and of his parables. From xxi. 17—xxii. 46, 
St Matthew treats of the efforts made by the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees to lay hold of the Saviour, and the defeat of their impudent 
and vain attempts. At xxiii. 1—39, there follows a complete 
account of our Lord’s judgment on the Pharisees, addressed to 
his disciples ; and finally, in the xxiv. and xxv. chapters, the sec- 
tion is concluded by the discourses of Jesus as to his second 
coming, and the relations in which men, according to their 
different positions, stood to that event. Now it is not to be 
doubted that in these different portions we have only those dis- 
courses of our Lord which belong to the last days of his ministry ; 
for it was only at that closing period that Jesus could feel called 
on to express himself so fully on the subject of his return, and the 
topics connected with it; and only at that same time when the 
bitterness of the Pharisees had risen to the highest pitch, is it 
possible to conceive of such malicious attempts on their part, and 
such strong declarations against them on the part of the Redeemer. 
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But assuredly we must not assume that everything given by St 
Matthew in this section was spoken precisely during the stay of 
Jesus in Jerusalem; particular parts clearly belong to a some- 
what earlier time (comp. especially the parable at Matt. xxv. 14, 
seqq. which is given earlier by Luke xix. 11, seqq. in the midst 
of a distinct chronological connexion.') As respects the con- 
nexion of St Luke in this passage, I think it, along with Schleier- 
macher (comp. my remark at Luke ix. 51), extremely probable, — 
that the great narrative of the journey which he has embodied 
in his gospel extends to xix. 48. But that as Schleiermacher 
thinks he can shew (p. 250, seqq.) there are plainly to be traced 
also, in what follows, the joinings together of separate lesser ac- 
counts which St Luke has inserted, is what I cannot bring myself 
to believe. If St Luke really had before him written documents, 
he has certainly made no further use of them than to make ab- 
stracts of them; and even in that case we have his own account 
from chapter xx. onwards. Meanwhile St Mark, in this section, 
' still entirely preserves his own character as a writer; he follows 
St Matthew and St Luke alternately, but endeavours by close 
description, and by preserving separate traits which had escaped 
the notice of the other, to give life to the narrative. 

As regards the chronology of this section, we here find once 
more that little attention is paid to it by St Matthew. He seems 
to wish, indeed, to connect Christ’s entry (xxi. 1) expressly with 
his leaving Jericho (xx. 29), but in what follows, all notices of 
the time when events happen are cast into the back ground, if 
we except his remark as to retirement to Bethany and the return 
to Jerusalem (xxi. 17, 18.) ‘Passages, however, like Matt. xxii. 
46, fall back into such vague generalities, that, altogether apart 
from the contents of St Matthew’s statements, and of the results 
drawn from a comparison of the other narratives, it is clear that 
this Evangelist did not set out with the idea of following strictly 
the order of events and of discourses. The following mention 
(xxiv. 1) of our Lord’s retiring from the Temple is plainly to be 
viewed merely as a connecting link to introduce the subsequent 
discourse, so that it is impossible to draw from it the inference 
that every thing which precedes must have been spoken in the 


1 Even Matt. xxvi. 6, seqq., who is followed also by St Mark, records the account of 
the supper at Bethany, which we know from John xii. took place at an earlier period. 
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Temple. Not till Matt. xxvi. 2, does the Evangelist give a fixed 
date (two days before the Passover.) With this date St Mark 
(xiv. 1) agrees, as he does also in connecting the entry into Jeru- 
salem (xi. 1), with the leaving of Jericho (x. 40). In regard, 
however, to the intervening topics, St Mark is more minutely accu- 
rate than St Matthew, inasmuch as he gives the journey to 
Bethany and the return to Jerusalem more distinctly (xi. 11, 15, 
19, 27), and also arranges with greater care the individual facts 
which occurred during these days. St Luke, on the other hand, 
merely connects the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, as St Matthew 
and St Mark also do, with his presence in Jericho (xix. 1, 29), 
but beyond this gives no more distinct chronological data, using 
only such general forms of expression as éy yuig réiv qusediv Exsivaw 
(xx. 1’), and gyyile 4 ogra raw &Zduov (xxii. 1), while St Matthew 


‘and St Mark in the parallel passages distinctly mention two days. 


Hence, without the more detailed accounts of St John, we would 
have remained entirely in the dark as to the period of the solemn 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, and all that took place immediately 
before and after it. For, according to St John (comp. the remarks 
on Luke ix. 51), the Saviour, after His journey to the feast of the 
dedication (in December), never returned back from Jerusalem to 
Galilee. He remained rather in Perea (comp. x. 22, 40), and 
came to Bethany (xi. 7) only for the purpose of raising Lazarus. 
After that, however, our Lord went to the city of Ephraim (xi. 
54, it lay eight miles to the north of Jerusalem), and was found 
again, six days before the Passover (xii. 1), in Bethany, where 
they prepared for Him a supper. It was on the day following 
that the entry into the city took place (xii. 12.) It is true that, 
according to the account of St John, many points still remain 
undecided, but this very circumstance renders it easier to reconcile 
his narrative with that of the synoptical gospels. For, first, St 
John is entirely silent as to the length of time Jesus staid at 
Ephraim, as well as in regard to the road which he took in tra- 
velling thence to Bethany. As the synoptical Evangelists merely 


! Dr Paulus has certainly beer inclined to view this passage as containing the men- 
tion of a distinct date, understanding it to mean on the first week day, i. e. on the first 
day after a Sabbath (according to the analogy of wiz civ ca€Eéewv.) But the addition 
of ixsivwy, which, though awanting in some MSS., undoubtedly belongs to the text, at 
once renders it impossible for us to adopt this hypothesis, which on other grounds hss 
nothing in support of it. Nowhere do we find a week styled ai npetgat 
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record the whole journey of Jesus in the most general way, and 
particularly as they are silent as to the important events which 
took place at Bethany, the conjecture already referred to above 
(at Luke ix. 51) is not improbable (comp. Tholuck on John xii. 
1) that Jesus performed short excursions from Ephraim, and even 
visited Jericho. (See the remarks on Luke ix. 51.) Certainly 
when one reads the synoptical gospels by themselves (Matt. xxi. 
1, Mark xi. 1, Luke xix. 29), the account of the entry sounds as 
though our Lord had come from Jericho direct to Jerusalem (ire 
fyyiouy cig TegoodAvuwe), particularly as, according to St Mark (xi. 
11), the entry took place toward the evening, and Jesus, for this 
reason, set out immediately with the Twelve for Bethany. Buta 
positive contradiction to St John is nowhere to be traced; he 
merely separates into its minor details what the others shortly 
compress into a single expression, which, taken by itself, might 
certainly be understood as meaning that during the interval Jesus 
had not remained in Bethany. This point, however, is more 
clearly explained by St John, if we only suppose that Jesus went 
from Ephraim to Bethany, taking Jericho in his way. For as to 
the time of day when the entry took place, according to the ac- 
count of St John (xii. 12, on the day after the supper), there is 
nothing which compels us to transfer it to the morning, and we 
may therefore take the notice of St Mark (xi. 11), as a more de- 
finite explanation of the account of St John, and suppose that it 
took place in the evening. The subsequent narrative of St John 
loses its strict chronological character. For the first time, at 
xil. 36, he mentions a departure of Jesus (but not expressly to 
Bethany), and then at xiii. 1, St John comes at once to the last 
supper. Even the accurately marked expression, xii. 1, 7g0 & 
jueea rov rdoxvo 18 again rendered indefinite by the vagueness of 
the narrative, inasmuch as both the day of the passover, and also 
the day of the entry, may either be included in reckoning the six 
days, or they may be excluded. Still, however, it is in the highest 
degree probable that the day of our Lord’s arrival was the Sabbath; 
that in the evening there was prepared for him at Bethany a solemn 
Sabbath-supper, and then towards the evening of the following day 
(John xii. 12), that is to say of Sunday, he held his entry into Jeru- 
salem. There is thus, in my opinion, not the slightest ground to sup- 
pose with Dr Paulus (ad loc.), and with Schleiermacher (on Luke, 
p: 240, seqq.), that there was a twofold entry, the one on his coming 
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direct from Jericho to Jerusalem (which is supposed to be recounted 
in the synoptical gospels), the second, the day after on his coming 
from Bethany (which is recorded by St John.)' For,even the remark 
that the Saviour must have brought the ass on which he made his 
entry straight with him from Bethany is without weight, for, the 
vague expression eigay dvégiv, at John xii. 14, is at once opposed 
to this idea; and accordingly at Matt. xxi. 1, there is merely a 
closer definition given to this <igw», and the remark is made that 
the ass came from Bethphage. In the accounts of St Mark and 
St Luke, the conjoining of Bethphage and Bethany certainly seems 
to indicate that the Evangelists had heard of a stay having been 
made by Jesus at the latter place, with the details of which, how- 
ever, they were not acquainted. 


§ 1. THE ENTRY OF CHRIST INTO JERUSALEM. 
(Matt. xxi. 1—11; Mark xi. 1—10; Luke xix. 29—44; John xii. 12—19.) 


Looking now to the Saviour as he enters Jerusalem on his way 
to that bitter death of the cross, which he knew with certainty 
was there awaiting him (Matt. xvi. 21; xx. 18), the first question 
which naturally suggests itself is this: on what grounds did our 
Lord not refrain on this occasion from going up to the feast? On 
this point there is enough to be gathered, even from the external 
circumstances, to shew that the death of Jesus was no self-sought 
refined act of suicide. For, friends and foes, with equal earnest- 
ness, expected his arrival—the former, in the hope of seeing him 
at least come forth in the fulness of his glory; the latter, in the 
hope of destroying him, and exposing him as a false Messiah. 
To have stayed away, therefore, must have appeared prejudicial to 
his work, and the conviction of this consequently must have im- 
pelled him to meet the danger. The precept also of the Mosaic 
law, that all males should on the high festivals appear in the 


1 Liicke also (comp. on John xii. 12) is opposed to the idea of a twofold entry. 
He mentions the additional fact (p. 338), that if we suppose the entry repeated on the 
morning of the second day, no room would remain for the 3¢7zvev and the visit, for, 
according to Mark xi. 11, it was not till.late in the evening that Jesus came to 
Bethany. 
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Temple, must have caused Christ to go to Jerusalem, unconcerned 
for the consequences which this journey might bring upon him. 
(Ex. xxiii. 17.) But these ideas are by no means sufficient to 
account for our Lord’s giving himself up to death, which his 
appearance in the midst of his embittered enemies implied. Ac- 
cording to his own distinct declarations, the Saviour’s death was 
the act of his own free will (John x. 18, eye ridnus ray ~puyjy mov 
da iuwavrod.) Acquainted with the Father’s decree for the re- 
demption of men, Christ of his own free purpose entered into it, 
and became obedient to the Father even unto death (Phil. ii. 8; 
Heb. v. 8.) His going to Jerusalem, therefore, cannot be viewed 
as standing apart from the necessity of his death itself. Accord- 
ing to the predictions of the Old Testament, in which the ever- 
lasting counsel of the Father was set forth (Matt. xxvi. 24; Luke 
xxiv. 26, 27, 46; 1 Cor. xv. 3), it was in this way that the 
Saviour was to be made perfect for himself and for the Church. 
So long, therefore, as his hour (and the Father’s) was not yet 
come (Matt. xxvi. 45; Mark xiv. 41; John xii. 27; xvii. 1), 
he avoided all the machinations of his enemies; but when the 
previously announced will of God (Luke ix. 31) was inwardly and 
certainly revealed to him, Christ followed it with childlike obe- 
dience (not exerting his might for his own deliverance, Matt. xxvi. 
53, 54), and gave himself up a ransom for many (Matt. xx. 28.) 
The act of Jesus, therefore, in going forward to that death which 
he looked for with certainty in Jerusalem, is to be explained 
chiefly from the relation in which he stood to the will of the Father, 
- which must by no means be regarded as the will of a vengeful 
Being, who from mere self-will selected the innocent as a sacrifice 
in the room of the guilty, but must assuredly be viewed as the 
righteous and holy will of the Father, who found an everlasting 
redemption in the equal balancing of justice and mercy, in such 
a way, that the righteous one, placing himself, in his free love, on 
the same footing with the unrighteous, did, by thus going down 
to their level, tne them up to his own. The will of the Father 
(as of pure love) ther efore was equally the will of the Son, and the 
struggle at Gunconties (Matt. xxvi. 39) is merely to be viewed 
as ie will of the Son victorious in his human nature—the com- 
pleteness of the victory being resisted by the powers of darkness 
with all their energy. 


Another and more difficult point in regard to this occurrence is 
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the solemn entry made by Jesus. By it the Saviour appears to 
have awakened and nourished those earthly Messianic hopes which 
on other occasions he combatted. The attempt to represent that 
entry, however, as something accidental, is excluded first by this con- 
sideration, that it must have been as easy for our Lord to reach the 
city quietly and unobserved, had such been his object. And in the 
next place, the Christian mind refuses to ascribe to an accident so 
important an act in the Saviour’s life. The intention of the narra- 
tors, moreover, is obviously by no means to represent this transac- 
tion as having taken place unintentionally ; its connexion with the 
prophecies of the Old Testament (Matt. xxi, 5; John xii. 14) at 
once shews that there was an intention to fulfilthem. Certainly, 
however, it is inconceivable that our Lord should have done any- 
thing merely for the purpose of fulfilling a prophecy; it must be 
possible to point out some connexion which the fact has with his 
person and office, and which forms the deeper foundation on which 
the prophecy rests. This foundation I find in the whole ordering 
of our Lord’s life on earth. Although he appeared in the form 
of poverty and humiliation, and although the Jews could discover 
in him nothing of that external splendour with which they con- 
ceived that the appearance of the Messiah would be surrounded, 
yet even in his outward manifestation there were to be found in- 
dications of what his exalted dignity required. This very entry 
belongs to the number of these indications, and it stands here as 
the type of what he is one day to do in taking possession of the 
kingdom of God in glory. Such a type our Lord intended it to be. 
The disciples at a later period (according to John xii. 16) learned 
for the first time the meaning of the act, and connected it in con- 
sequence with the prophecies of’ the Old Testament. 

As respects the connexion of the three narratives with each 
other, St Mark once more appears the most complete and minute. 
He gives us especially the actings of Jesus, subsequently to the 
entry, with greater detail than St Matthew, who, in his account of 
them, keeps much more to general terms. Certainly, however, the 
narrative of St Matthew is enriched by a reference to the Old 
Testament, which, in the view of the two other Evangelists, was 
less significant. St Luke also has embodied (xix. 39-44) in his 
narrative peculiar traits which must have originated with a close 
observer and near companion of Christ. The passages from the 
gospel of St John, which run parallel to this and the following 
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paragraphs of the section on which we are engaged, will be ex- 
plained here only in so far as they aid our understanding of the 
synoptical gospels. 

Ver. 1, 2. After the Saviour (according to John xii. 1, seqq.) 
had staid in Bethany, he went by way of Bethphage (822 ™? 
from 5°32 figs [Song ii. 13] which grew abundantly there) which 
was situated in the neighbourhood of Bethany towards Jerusalem. 
(The joining together of Byégay7 xa) Bydavia in St Mark and St 
Luke is a loose statement, which seems to rest on the circumstance 
that the Saviour had stopped also at Bethany, but certainly that 
was not during his journey, which rather commenced from that 
place.) John’s account, according to which the men came from 


Jerusalem to meet Jesus, does not stand opposed to that of the — 


synoptical gospels; it only delineates the scene more fully. Some 
might have accompanied Christ from Bethany and Bethphage, 
while others came out of the city to meet him. According to the 
representation of St Matthew, it admits of no doubt that the two 
disciples were sent into Bethphage, which lay at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives ("Ogos ray ércsdv, POI, Zech. xiv. 4, was 
situated only a few stadia from Jerusalem, and the road to Jericho 
lay over it.) Here our Lord commanded them to bring him an 
ass, which they would find there (John xii. 14 has the expression 
evga évagioy, Which certainly applies to Christ himself, inasmuch 
as he says nothing of his sending the disciples.) It is a natural 
and very obvious suggestion here, to suppose that there had been 
an agreement concerning the ass previously entered into by Jesus, 
and there is nothing in the Evangelists which expressly contra- 
dicts such an idea, although they render it improbable. The word 
cigay used by St John appears to favour the supposition that it 
had been accidentally found. The idea of the transaction, and 
probably also the meaning of the narrators, harmonizes better with 
that account of the matter, according to which the Messiah on 
his entry found every thing as he wanted it laid to his hand by 
the care of God, and thus that there was no antecedent agreement 
in the case. Certainly, however, we must suppose that those to 
whom the animal belonged were the friends of Jesus. St Matthew, 
closely following the prophecy (Zech. ix. 9), makes mention of 
two animals; St Mark and St Luke allude only to the ciao, add- 
ing, that it never had been rode upon. (Beasts that never had been 
used were supposed to possess the character of being pure and un- 
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blemished, for which reason they were carefully made use of for 
sacrifices, Deut. xxi. 3.) From this addition it clearly follows that 
it was this animal which was to carry our Lord; the mother may 
either have been led behind or have followed ; but in any case, we 
may suppose that St Matthew was quite right in his statement, 
that two animals were brought. 

Ver. 3-5. The disciples were enjoined merely to mentiqn our 
Lord to the possessors of the animals, on which statement they 
would at once be given up to them. (The expression 6 xdgig pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the person of the Saviour on the 
part of the owners of the ass [comp. on Matt. xvii. 4.] Here, 
however, the 6 xJgis, although it has the article, is not to be taken 
in any higher sense, inasmuch as 74 is merely to be supplied.) 
St Matthew immediately adds, that this fact had already been 
made mention of in the Old Testament. (The formula ive rAngw0% 
has here certainly, according to the sense of St Matthew, the 
literal meaning of an intentional fulfilment. Compare on Matt. 
i. 22.) The passage Zech. ix. 9 stands in a remarkable pro- 
phetic connexion. The Messiah is described (ver. 10) as the 
Prince of Peace to whom the whole earth is subject, and in this 
character does he make his entry into the Holy City—Jerusalem 
being viewed as the centre of the spiritual kingdom. Although 
primarily the account of the entry given by Zechariah appears 
merely to be figurative (inasmuch as the ass, as the symbol of 
peace, stands contrasted to the horse, ver. 10, as the symbol of 
war), yet the guiding hand of Providence loves to reproduce such 
features with literal accuracy, mingling together things the most 
exalted and the most minute with the boldest freedom and most 
careful exactness. As regards the text of the quotation, St Mat- 
thew is found once more dealing freely with the passage. The 
LXX. translate almost literally from the Hebrew yate opiden 
Siyaree Sidv xjguoce Siyarep ‘Iegovowrrur idod 6 Bucireds egyerat oor 
Oinasos xal oblav airig reais nal eoi€eCnxds earl veolbyiov xu) wairov 
vov. The point to which St Matthew gives special prominence 
respecting Jesus is merely the +a, in order to indicate the cha- 
racter of the gracious dominion of his sceptre, which this whole 
entry symbolizes. Along with the passage from Zechariah, how- 
ever, St Matthew seems to have combined another from Isa. lxii. 
11, at least the words ¢rare r#{ Suyarg) Suéy are borrowed from it. 

Ver. 6, 7. Theact of bringing the animal itself is described by 

1* 
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St Mark, according to his manner, in full detail; he even observes 
the way in which it was tied. ("Awgodog or dudodov == gb, @ street, 
a road. Inthe New Testament it occurs only here.) The ex- 
pression also rivig réiv exe? sorqxérwy Shews great powers of graphic 
description in things external. (Luke xix. 33 mentions several 
ater, perhaps they may have been sons of the possessor, who 
came upon the apostles, and who, as such, may also have been called 
owners of the animal. ) When they brought the animals to Jesus, 
they spread (according to the Oriental custom, instead of a sad- 
dle) their clothes upon one of them, and set Jesus on it. (In the 
text of St Matthew éexddoev is certainly the right reading, but 
the account of St Luke [ér<€/Cacay rv *Insodv] is undoubtedly to be 
preferred. In this act of the people they plainly expressed their 
acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messianic King.—The words 
erty airav of St Matthew are merely a loose form of expression. 
The two animals are viewed as taken together, and thus every- 
thing which happened to one of them [dao] is applied also to 
the other.) 

Ver 8-11. This account of what was done around the person 
of Jesus before the commencement of the procession is followed by 
a description of the exulting and triumphant joy which broke forth 
on the part of the people. They spread their clothes on the 
road (2 Kings ix. 13, as the token of an honourable reception), 
and scattered twigs along the way over which Jesus passed. (In- 
stead of xAdcdo, St Mark has croifddec, from orofen, copsewood, 
branches. John xii. 13 has the more specific expression Batu réy 
gowizay. Seeadloc.) At the same time, however, they received 
Jesus with salutations addressed to Him as the Messiah. (Luke 
xix. 387 accurately describes the locality here [it was at the xard- 
Cais Tov ogous ray é\asav|, and remarks that the dudes of Jesus 
were the subject of praise to God. Probably this remark refers 
primarily to the raising of Lazarus, which, according to John 
xii. 9, had attracted so many to Bethany.) The words of salu- 
tation quoted here are taken from a song of triumph’ (from Ps. 
exvili, 26) which refers typically to the Messiah. (The .'s 
se rze is translated by the LXX. xigie cioov 64. St Mark has 
carried out the expressions, inasmuch as he applies the word «tAc- 
ynwuévog also to the Cacia, which is ascribed to David as repre- 
sentative of the royal dignity belonging to the Messialr [ Ezek. 


1 As to this see the remarks on Matt. xxi. 42. 
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xxxiv. 23, 24.] St Luke entirely omits the term acawd, with which 
his readers were unacquainted. The last clause is difficult—acaweé 
év roig ixpioras. It is best to understand the expression along with 
Fritzsche as meaning that the exclamation of hosanna is supposed 
to be transferred also to heaven, in order to intimate that Jesus 
was also to be joyfully acknowledged by the heavenly world.) 
That, however, which the fickle multitude here praised in Jesus 
they within a few days denied that they could find in him, after 
having been disappointed in the expected appearance of that out- 
wardly glorious kingdom towards which their carnal hopes were 
specially directed. The people thus had to acknowledge and 
salute Jesus of their own free will, as the Messiah, in order that it 
might afterwards be said that they had rejected their (acknowledged) 
King. 

Luke xix. 39-44 relates other interesting traits of Jesus during 
his entry. First-he mentions a conversation with some Pharisees 
who, even at this moment, when men were carried away and intoxi- 
cated with joy, uttered certain cold reflections against the rejoicings 
of the people (compare the entirely similar occurrence, Matt. 
xxi. 15,16.) Full of chagrin that the people did homage to Jesus, 
they ventured to ask Jesus himself to repress the shouts of those 
who hailed him as the Messiah. Our Lord, however, here indirectly 
acknowledges his own kingly dignity, inasmuch as he declares that 
it could not be otherwise, and that he must, amidst triumphant joy 
and the free acknowledgment of his prerogatives, make his entry 
into the Holy City. (Ln consequence of the way in which the ex- 
pression Aidor xexeacovras refers to Hab. ii. 11, where the stones 
in the wall and the beams are represented as speaking, it is to be 
taken literally, and explained from proverbial usage. It is intended 
to set forth the necessity there was for the loud expression of public 
joy even on the part of minds the most inanimate, and thus to shew 
the importance of the moment.) Amidst this general exultation, 
however, which the Saviour would by no means interfere with, 
there yet mingled the silent tears of sadness as, descending from 
the brow of the Mount of Olives, he looked on the Holy City, the 
mother and the aliar of the saints (Luke xiii. 35.) In mental 
vision Jesus beheld that same people who now met him with shouts 
of joy, opening their ears to the hostile influences of the Pharisees, 
and, by trifling away the opportunity of salvation which had come 
so near them, preparing for themselves a fearful doom. In the 
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lively contemplation of these violent contrasts,—the exulting salu- 
tation of the rejoicing multitude, and the approaching murderous 
cry of crucify him,—the peaceful repose of the city as it lay spread 
out before his view, and the war-storms which were to roll up to- 
wards its walls,—the inclination of men (and their need) for the one 
side, and the power of darkness deciding them to take the other,— 
amidst such contemplations, feelings the most varied must have 
filled the Saviour’s soul. The relation in which the people stood 
to his person specially implies the possibility of a free choice on 
their part in his favour, because, without such a possibility, neither 
the guilt which the people drew down upon themselves by rejecting 
our Lord, nor their punishment, could have been applicable to 
them. Certainly, however, Christ puts their guilt here in the 
mildest form, when he makes it consist in their not knowing,’ or in 
having their spiritual views so darkened as not to perceive the im- 
portance of the moment. (At Acts iii. 17, 1 Cor. ii. 8, this want 
of knowledge is extended also to the déegyovres who crucified Jesus, 
Only, this want of knowledge and blindness must be viewed as also 
implying guilt, inasmuch as it pre-supposes unfaithfulness in the 
use of the means for enlightening the spiritual perceptions which 
God had so richly put within the reach of the people. Peculiar to 
this passage is the expression é r7 juéeu cov rairy, instead of 
which there is given at ver. 44, xaigds rijg emsonoris cov. It 
expresses the idea that nations (as well as individuals) have in their 
advancing development moments, on the use or neglect of which 
their condition, through long periods of time, depends—periods of 
crisis, as it were, in which the decisive step for good or evil is taken. 
Through the preceding periods certainly the decision may have 
been rendered probable on the one side or the other (as was the 
ease here with the Jewish people), but every thing would fall under 
the dominion of stern necessity, should we maintain the absolute im- 
possibility of its being otherwise than it was. The contest between 
the small number of noble minds among the Jewish people and the 
great corrupt mass, was brought out to view by the Redeemer ap- 
pearing in the midst of them. While the former attached them- 
selves to his heavenly appearance, and found in him life and full 
enjoyment, the latter saw init the annihilation of their vain hopes 


1 Compare, however, on Matt. xxiii, 38, as to the connexion between the want of will 
and the want of knowledge. 
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and selfish plans. Instead of submitting to self-denial, they of- 
fered up the Holy One in sacrifice, and thereby consummated at 
once their own destruction and the salvation of the world. (As 
to éc1oxor_ — "72 comp. on Luke i, 68, 78.) As respects the 
representation which our Lord gives, ver. 43, 44, of the conse- 
quences of such unfaithfulness, and which he sets forth under an 
external aspect, they will be more fully considered on the parallel 
passages, Matt. xxiii. 97; Luke xxiii. 27. 


§ 2. THE FIG TREE CURSED. 


(Mark xi. 11—14.) 


In this and the two following paragraphs St Mark shews him- 
self unmistakeably the more correct narrator as respects chro- 
nology. He remarks (xi. 11) that the entry of our Lord took 
place towards evening, and owing to this, after he had visited 
the Temple, he immediately returned with the Twelve to Bethany. 
St Matthew, on the other hand, places the driving out of the mer- 
chants and the cures (ver. 14) also on the day of the entry, and 
not till after these does he recount with St Matthew the departure 
for Bethany (ver. 17.) The account of the Messianic salutation 
which the children joyously repeated in the Temple agrees, indeed, 
very well with the day of the entry, but not less so with the fol- 
lowing day. The exclamation of the children appears as the echo 
of the people’s exulting shout on the preceding day. The un- 
chronological character of St Matthew, however, is peculiarly 
conspicuous in his account of the withered fig tree. He trans- 
fers, indeed, as does St Mark, Christ’s visiting the fig tree to the 
morning of the day after the entry; but his account of the 
marked fulfilment of the curse pronounced by Jesus, and the con- 
yersation as to faith therewith connected, are immediately sub- 
joined by him, while, according to St Mark (xi. 19, 20), a whole 
day intervened. From such inexactness, however, on the part of 
St Matthew, we are not to conclude that his statements are not 
to be depended upon, and that the apostolic origin of his gospel 
is improbable, but rather that his leading aim was not the de- 
scription of things external, but the pourtraying of Jesus and his 
labours under certain general points of view. As was already 
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observed above (on Matt. xxi. 1), these historic topics which St 
Matthew brings together in this section form only an introduction 
to his lengthened account of the manner in which our Saviour 
conducted himself towards his powerful enemies. Hastening on 
to this account, he describes only in genera] terms those external 
circumstances which it is the peculiar gift of St Mark fully to 
pourtray. St Luke, however, who shews himself elsewhere so 
exact a narrator of the conversations of Jesus, in their connexion 
with those incidents in our Lord’s life which gave rise to them, 
here loses all his originality and individual peculiarity, so that 
there is some foundation for Schleiermacher’s conjecture, that the 
account which St Luke followed lost its graphic descriptiveness 
with the entry of Jesus into the city, because the narrator had 
here left his train, and no farther sources of information were at 
St Luke’s command. 

As respects the cursing of the fig tree itself, the narrative of 
St Mark in particular, and the whole fact as it stands, presents 
important difficulties. As regards, first, the account of St Mark, 
there is something strange'in the expression, od ye jv nasgds obnav 
(ver. 13.) For, if we refer the expression zaigis claw to the 
time in which figs ripen, one does not see how the Saviour, if the 
period generally had not arrived, should have sought figs on the 
tree. And further, as the fruit of the fig tree is produced at an 
earlier period than the leaves, and as St Mark expressly tells oddev 
evgev ef wi) QUAAG, it appears that the xougis obxwv must have arrived, 
for in a fruitful fig tree, if the leaves were already expanded, fruit 
might certainly have been expected. The difficulty is diminished 
here if we understand by it that kind of figs which remain hanging 
on the branches all winter, and are gathered in early spring. In 
that case the sense of the words would be this—while the common 
kind of figs were not yet ripe, and the time for gathering them in 
had not come, Jesus yet perceived that this tree on which he sought 
for figs belonged to that other kind which bore at that time ripe 
and refreshing fruit, and thus he could rightfully expect figs on 
the tree. (As to the different kind of figs, comp. Winer in his 
Real Lex. sub. voc.) But, although the circumstance that there 
was in Palestine a kind of winter figs is of great importance in 
explaining how Jesus could have sought for that fruit on a tree be- 
fore aster, yet the difficult expression 0d yag fy xoughs obnwv is not 
thereby explained. Equally unsatisfactory are those interpreta- 
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tions of the passage, according to which xaiis refers not to the 
time but to the place in this sense, “it was not good ground 
for growing figs.’ The simplest explanation of this obscure 
passage is arrived at by observing that the article is awanting, 
and that its absence at once precludes all reference to the time of 
the ingathering of figs, for had that been the sense, the expression 
would have been 6 xaigi¢ rav clzwy." This circumstance points to 
that view of the words according to which the expression za:gi¢ 
is to be understood as meaning tempus opportunum—not the 
stated and regularly returning period of ingathering, but the 
weather of that particular year. The sense would then be this 
—it was not a good season for figs—the fig trees had not yet 
borne.” There is, however, still greater difficulty involved in the 
fact itself. It is not possible in any way to see how our Lord 
could curse an unfruitful fig tree if we look at the fact only ex- 
ternally. All our conceptions of the Saviour would be deranged 
were we to adopt so unfitting an application of his miraculous 
power. But if we understand the expression ynxéri éx ood eg roy 
aidva wndsig xagry Ody aS amounting simply to a remark occa- 
sioned by the worthless nature of the tree, which was obvious to 
the view, then, in the first place, the narrative would be aimless ; 
and in the next place, it is impossible to see how such a remark 
regarding things external could give occasion to the subsequent 
instructions on the subject of faith (Mark xi. 22, seqq.) To 
say nothing of the fact that such an exposition obviously does 
violence to the text, inasmuch as, according to the view of the 
Evangelist, the withering of the fig tree was the result of a special 
exercise of power on the part of Jesus (ver. 21, 4 ovxj, jv xarngdow 
e=qcavre), it is further true that in the more elevated tone, which 
the Redeemer strikingly and openly assumed in these latter hours 
of his life, it was impossible that any observation so inane could 
find a place. In the delineation, therefore, of the Saviour’s 
character, this fact can find a place as a genuine trait only when 


1 Comp. Matt. xxi. 34, where the fruit season is termed ¢ xaigds ray xagray- 

2 I cannot comprehend how De Wette can allege, in opposition to this view of the 
words, that it makes the curse appear unfounded. Perhaps he thinks it necessary that 
all the other trees should have been bearing well, but it is self-evident that, in a purely 
symbolical transaction, points of this kind are not to be pressed. He further observes, 
that at the time of the Passover, it could not have been decided whether the figs were 
to be plentiful. If winter figs be here spoken of, the clause refers to the preceding 
year. 
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we regard it as the external representation of an idea. (See as 
to the meaning and importance of many transactions on Luke vy. 
1, seqq.) As the great and decisive hour approached, the holy 
soul of Jesus was occupied only with the sins of the people, who 
at the sublime moment, when all the longings and hopes of their 
fathers stood fulfilled, remained blind and deaf to the revelation of 
his glory. He, the Son of their Father in heaven, was come seek- 
ing those fruits of true repentance, which the law ought to have 
produced, but he found them not. As the result of this unfruit- 
fulness, therefore, the penal sentence now took effect after the tree 
had in vain been cared for by the true Gardener (comp. on Luke 
xiii. 6)—it must now be rooted out. The whole of this rich com- 
bination of ideas lay, as it were, embodied in the apparently 
insignificant fact; and thus understood, it becomes the symbol of 
our Lord’s relation to the people of Israel and their final doom, 
which is of extreme importance in connexion with the closing 
period of Christ’s ministry. Only on the supposition that such is 
the meaning of the transaction do the Saviour’s words, which, 
according to Mark xi. 25, 26, immediately follow the fact, acquire 
a perceptible connexion with it. 


§ 3. THE PURIFICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 


(Matt. xxi. 12—16. Mark xi. 15—18. Luke xix. 45—48.) 


As respects first the connexion of the synoptical gospels here 
with John (ii. 12, seqq.), Liicke has come at last to maintain the 
identity of the fact narrated by the former and the latter. But 
the transposition of an occurrence which took place at the com- 
mencement of Christ’s ministry to the conclusion of it, seems to 
me a thing so improbable, that I could consent to it only in a case 
of extreme necessity. Such a case of necessity does not seem to 
me to exist here. For, in the first place, granting that the nar- 
ratives of St Matthew and St Luke are not in this section minutely 
exact, we must yet all the more decisively maintain that St Mark 
records the occurrences of that particular day with the most care- 
ful detail. The manner in which the narrative of the withered fig 
tree is set before us is so graphic, that it can only have proceeded 
from an eye-witness, and the account given by St Mark of the 
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driving out of the money-changers, has traits so special (ver. 16, 
17), that they attest the genuineness of his account. Ina narrative 
such as this, a misunderstanding like the above is not to be 
thought of. Jn the second place, however, a transaction such as 
this on the part of Jesus, both at the commencement and the close 
of his ministry, so far from seeming extraordinary, is in the high- 
est degree appropriate. Certainly, however, this transaction, as 
well as the former, must not be looked at merely in its external 
aspect, but be regarded as the symbol of our Lord’s whole ministry. 
Regarded in its external aspect, the transaction must always have 
the appearance of being somewhat aimless, for, though the dealers 
retired for the moment from before our Lord, yet we cannot form 
any other supposition than that, when he withdrew, they again 
resumed their unholy traffic, for the priests were not opposed to it. 
The whole occurrence, however, acquires an ideal meaning if we 
view it in its external aspect only as a type of our Lord’s spiritual 
labours. The purifying of the house of God, in the spiritual sense 
of the word, was his peculiar vocation, and this was symbolized 
at the commencement and close of his labours, by the act of puri- 
fying the outer sanctuary. The more special circumstances in the 
account which St John gives of the act (espéeially the coi geayér- 
duoy 2% oxowiwy, as to which the synoptical gospels are silent) may 
have had reference to what the Saviour did at the first purification 
of the Temple exclusively, for it may be supposed that when he 
came to repeat the act the multitude at once retired before the 
well known Prophet. 

As respects the transaction itself, however (whether it occurred 
only once or oftener), in its connexion with the Saviour, the vio- 
lence which it manifests may seem out of keeping with the gracious 
character of Jesus. But, inasmuch as love was completely and 
truly exhibited in the Redeemer, for that very reason there was 
displayed in him as well its severity as its mildness. As the latter 
was manifested toward the humble, so was the former towards the 
bold and shameless ; and as here in deed, so in other passages in 
word (Luke xix. 27, Matt. xxiv.), does our Lord express himself 
as one who shall destroy the adversaries (comp. on John iii. 17, 
18.) The circumstance, however, that the effort of Jesus should 
be effectual for the external purification of the Temple—that for 
the time at least during which he was present, the turmoil should 


have been silenced, this is by no means to be explained by any 
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special exercise of our Lord’s miraculous power, but from the fact 


that he was himself a mighty miracle. Liicke (part i. p. 536) © 


has well exposed the utter vanity of the attempt which has been 
incidentally made to refer this transaction of Jesus to the so-called 
right of zealots. The only thing which remains to account for 
the fact is the personality of the Saviour himself. As Jesus by 
his word, and by the holy impression of his character, disarmed 
the band (John vii. 46, xviii. 6), so by his holy anger he drove the 
unholy men from the precincts of the Temple. 

Ver. 12. The so-called outer court of the heathen, consisting 
of a wide-paved space in front of the proper outer court, formed 
the scene of this transaction. In this space the sellers of animals 
for sacrifice, and the money changers, had erected their booths 
("n), and thus transferred the turmoil of worldly trafic into the 
immediate neighbourhood of those who were engaged in prayer. 
(KorruCrorgg from xérrv€og, small coin, change, and then an agio 
or exchange. John ii. 14 has xeguariorjs from xégua, small coin, 
change. Both expressions are parallel to that commonly used, 
viz. to reareCirns, and occur in the New Testament only in this 
narrative.) Mark xi. 16 gives in addition the special circumstance 
that vessels (cxetos) wére carried hither and thither probably for the 
accommodation of the sellers, and that this our Lord also prevented. 

Ver. 13. All the three Evangelists equally unite in giving, 
along with this transaction of Jesus, a reference to two passages of 
the Old Testament, viz. to Isa. lvi. 7, and Jer. vii. 11. Although 
the natural contrast implied in these passages is so great as easily 
to have impressed itself on the memory, yet so minute an agree- 
ment in the twofold quotation must be held to prove that the dif- 
ferent narratives are founded on one and the same original account, 
Only St Mark gives the words of Isa. lvi. 7 somewhat more fully, 
inasmuch as he has included also the expression sie: rofg 2dveow. 
Kven St Matthew also, in bringing forward these passages, has 
not applied to them his usual formula ive «Angaf, and hence we 
are not to suppose that the words had any special reference to 
those circumstances which arose in the time of Jesus. They 
merely oppose the ideal meaning and design of the Temple to the 
bold abuse of that design as brought about at earlier and later 
periods by sin (as to xAsioda, see on Luke i. 32.) 

Ver. 14-16. Even in the Temple does Jesus still continue his 
healing labours, dispensing blessings so long as he could during 
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his appearance on earth, and by his efforts bestowing life on those 
who did not set themselves in opposition to the blessed influence 
which went forth from him. But here does St Matthew begin to 
bring forward the fact, that it was the Pharisaic party which 
shewed itself entirely hardened against all holy impressions. 
(Only here in the New Testament are the works of Jesus termed 
Sauudci —= 822%) The account of the continuous assaults of this 
party on the person of our Lord, forms the leading topic of the 
whole subsequent narrative of St Matthew. It is here related, 
first, how the Pharisees (just as at the entry of Jesus, Luke xix. 


39), sought to silence the Messianic shout of welcome which the 


children in their simple joyousness were raising, as an echo to that 
cry of the multitude that had now died away, and by which they 
were reminded of a truth offensive to them. The Saviour, how- 
ever, once more reminds them of a Scripture statement (Ps. viii. 3), 
in which the age of childhood (72; ™"23) is represented as 
also fitted to proclaim the praise of God. The words of St Mat- 
thew, moreover, closely follow the LXX. From the application of 
these words considered in itself, no inference can be drawn abso- 
lutely to prove the Psalm to be Messianic, for St Matthew does 
not intimate here that there was any fulfilment to them, But 
assuredly the express reference of the Psalm in other passages of 
the New Testament (1 Cor. xv. 27, Heb. ii. 6, 7), makes it cer- 
tain that the Messianic exposition of it was that adopted by the 
apostles. Yet this does not by any means exclude the general 
reference of it to men as such, but rather does human nature ap- 
pear in the Messiah (the vids rod dvdgwirov) as ideally personified, 
and hence the human in him is to be viewed as on all sides com- 
plete and perfect, while in every individual the human character 
is set forth only approximately. According to this special refer- 
ence of the Psalm to the Messiah, the quotation acquires an im- 


mediate application to the existing circumstances, which otherwise 


this passage would not of itself have indicated. 
That which St Matthew here sets forth by a special and par- 
ticular reference, Mark (xi. 18) and Luke (xix. 47, 48) express 


only as ageneral idea, but they represent the hostility of the priestly 
party to Jesus, as restrained by the attachment cherished for his 


person by the more simple multitude who were more susceptible of 


noble impressions, but were at the same time exceedingly fickle 


J 


’ 


(Luke, Aads dara eSexgeuaro adrov dnovwy.) Not until this attach- 
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ment was weakened by the insinuations of the Pharisees, did they 
dare to go forward with their dark plans (comp. Mark xxi. “46, and 
the parallel passages.) 


§ 4. ON THE POWER OF FAITH. 
(Matt. xxi. 17—22; Mark xi. 19—26.) 


As was already remarked above, St Matthew does not treat 
the history of the withered fig tree with minute accuracy, for he 
makes the Redeemer, on the morning of the day succeeding his 
entry, go up to the tree in order to seek fruit, and he makes the 
withering take place immediately on his going up to it (tagayejua 
é£aecvdq), while the more accurate St Mark relates that it was not 
till next morning that they observed the fulfilment of the Saviour’s 
threatening. But, looking to the whole character of St Matthew 
as a writer, this is not to be regarded as an historic error, but 
merely as an abbreviated form of. recording the fact. The thing 
which he had in view was not the transaction in itself as such, but 
the meaning which it was to bear. It was to prepare his readers 
for his leading theme, viz. Christ’s mode of dealing with the Phari- 
sees. That which at chap. xxiii. is fully expressed in thought, 
is embodied in fact by this history of the withered fig tree, viz. 
the destruction of the Pharisees and of the multitude enthralled 
by their spirit. That part of our Lord’s discourse therefore (such 
as Mark xi. 25, 26), which did not subserve his object, was left 
out by St Matthew. St Mark, however, who gives the facts for 
their own sake, is accurate to the minutest particular. Thus, he 
even records (ver. 21) that it was St Peter speaking for the body of 
the apostles who gave occasion to the Saviour’s discourse. As 
respects the account of </or:s in our Lord’s discourse, all that is 
needful on that point has been set down at Matt. xvii. 20. To the 
worevew there stands opposed the daxgivecdas as a state of inward 
wavering and uncertainty. (Rom. iv. 20, xiv. 23, diaxgiveodou +7 
aniorig,  Asxgivecdos denotes primarily to fight, to contend with, 
and this meaning is transferred to the state of the soul. Hence 
didugiors 18 by nO means synonymous with droria, for this latter 
expression denotes the entire absence of faith, the former merely the 
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weakness of faith, which cannot attain to complete internal con- 
fidence.) Farther, this state is ascribed to the zagd/a (as siorss is 
at Rom. x. 9); for as respects faith, we have not primarily to do 
with ideas or conceptions which are rather to be viewed as the con- 
sequences of it, but with the personality of man in its innermost 
core. (The state of the soul’s dispositions and the will, in so far 
as it is determined by these dispositions.) At the most, therefore, 
Luy7 might here have been put in room of zazé/a, in so far as it may 
be viewed as concentrated in the zagd/a, but in no case could stu 
or vous. 

As respects the connexion of the ideas, it is not without ob- 
security. In the first place, regarding the astonishment with 
which the disciples viewed this occurrence (Matt. xxi. 20), it may 
well surprise us after the many extraordinary deeds which they 
had seen done by our Lord. But just as those whose minds are 
filled with the sense of the Divine Omnipotence, are struck with 
astonishment as often as they see it displayed in new and exalted 
manifestations, so do we see the disciples affected whensoever the 
glory of Christ reveals itself under a new aspect. But the refer- 
ence to faith does not seem to connect itself appropriately with 
this astonishment, and with the question ras 2Engdvdn 4 cvxy. For, 
were we to understand the reply as meaning, “I perform this 
through faith, and through faith you could do it also,” it must be 
observed that the expression ziorig is never used as applicable to 
the relation in which Christ stood to the Father. The Saviour 
performs his miracles, not through the power of faith in God, but 
from the divine power that dwelt in himself. We must therefore 
merely say, that our Lord meant to lead the disciples away from 
outward astonishment at the fact, to that which was internal, and 
refer them to zicr:g as the source of all power to them for the per- 
formance of outward acts. Hence does St Mark rightly begin 
the discourse with the admonition ¢yere siorw Ozot, by which he 
meant to turn the attention of the disciples to their inward life of 
faith as the necessary condition for all outward activity. His re- 
ferring ziorig to God, however, does not exclude faith in himself 
personally, as the Redeemer God was manifested in him (John xiv. 
9), and faith in Christ is faith on God in him (comp. Acts iii. 16, 
where faith in Jesus healed the sick.) Certainly, however, it is 
also true that the faith of the apostles would manifest itself by 
outward teya (John Xiv. 12 5 6 wiorebwy cig eur, wsiZova robrwy TO1j Oe!) 5 
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and hence the particular form in which the power of faith is here 
developed. 

The representation thus given of faith and its power is followed 
(Matt. xxi. 22) by the assurance that believing prayer will be 
heard. The mode of transition in St Matthew permits us clearly to 
see the connexion of the ideas. Faith is viewed as the principle 
of the Christian life in general, and is farther set forth as a con- 
dition necessary to the satisfying of the most difficult require- 
ments. The overturning of mountains is to be viewed as some- 
thing arising from circumstances, something necessarily demanded, 
yet impossible for human power, which becomes as such the object 
of believing prayer, and by this means the suppliant has conferred 
on him the powers of a higher world. The thought is merely ex- 
tended from that which is particular and individual to that which 
is general (cévru éou.) As respects, however, the idea that be- 
lieving prayer will be heard, St John (xiv. 13; xv. 165 xvi. 24) 
has given it in its complete form, by adding the clause év +a dvjuars 
ov (comp. on Matt. xviii. 19); for in that clause the pure origin 
of such prayer is traced to the mind and spirit of Jesus, and in 
this very origin of the supplication there lies the necessity of its 
fulfilment. For, that which God’s spirit prompts us to ask, he 
also naturally bestows ; self-originated prayer cannot arise from 
wiorig. The connexion here obviously again requires that the 
aicrig be not viewed as mere knowledge, but as a state of the soul 
out of which that knowledge takes its rise. The specific charac- 
teristic, however, of this mental state, is susceptibility for those 
powers of a higher world which lie at the foundation of the whole 
new life—a life which has <ior¢.for its root. Hence the expres- 
sion zévra dou 18 only limited by faith, and not by the objects of 
prayer, inasmuch as, according to the measure of circumstances, 
things great as well as small, external as well as internal, may be 
the object of believing supplication. 

It would be difficult to tell how the closing verses of St Mark 
(xi. 25, 26) are to be combined with the context, if the symbolical 
meaning of the withered fig tree were denied. It would in fact be 
impossible to explain how these words (which Matt. vi. 14, 15 has 
given in the Sermon on the Mount, at which passage fuller details 
may be consulted) could have been inserted here by the Evangelist, 
since that which goes before and that which follows hang so closely 
together. The best course would be to reject the verses entirely as 
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an interpolation. But, adopting the symbolic meaning of the 
fact, they acquire, in a moral point of view, a beautiful reference. 
The account of the doom of the Jews, from which the apostles saw 
themselves exempted, may have produced in them a state of vain 
self-sufficiency ; as siorelovreg they may perchance have cherished 
in their hearts unholy irritation (7 7 éyere xardé roc) against their 
brethren, instead of lowly humiliation because of the unmerited 
grace bestowed upon them. For this reason does the Redeemer 
exhort them, above all things, to cherish mild and humble feeling 
as the condition of their continuance in grace, and in believing 
prayer. Thus, as we are not for a moment to imagine that 
Israel is wholly cast away (Rom. xi.), so the apostles are just as 
far from being ensured against falling; and to make them fully 
aware of this insecurity is the object of our Lord in these words. 


§ 5. CONVERSATIONS OF THE LORD WITH THE PHARISEES. 
(Matt. xxi, 23—xxii. 14. Mark xi. 27—xii. 12. Luke xx. 1—19.) 


In this section there follows an account of the interviews which 
the Redeemer had with the hostile sacerdotal order. Their hatred 
towards the person of the Saviour, and their concern on account 
of the number of adherents that he found among the people, had 
risen to the highest degree. Fear alone restrained them from 
laying violent hands upon him (Mark xi. 18 ; Luke xix. 47, 48), 
and they therefore sought to catch him by craft. But the spirit 
of truth and wisdom enabled him to put all their malice to shame. 
In the report of these occurrences given by St Matthew, which is 
very full and minute, two paragraphs are to be distinguished ; for 
in Matt. xxii. 15, ff. the Pharisees, as well as the Sadducees, are 
represented as making a second attempt. The accurate harmony 
of all three Evangelists in these statements is, undoubtedly, a very 
important argument for the correctness of the description. Every- 
thing seems to have been transacted in the order in which the his- 
tory runs ; the only difference being, that St Matthew relates more 
particulars than the others, as he inserts two parables (xxi. 28— 
32; xxii. 1—14) not found in either of them; while, on the 
other hand, St Luke is the briefest, it being very seldom (e. g. xx. 
35, 36) that he makes any additions peculiar to himself, and in 
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one instance he leaves an event (Matt. xxii. 34-40) altogether 
unnoticed. Even the verbal agreement of the synoptical writers, 
in these ensuing sections, is often so great, that we are here tempt- 
ed to suppose one and the same account as lying at the foundation 
of all the three. But, compared with St John, the other Evan- 
gelists, here taken together, appear external. That spiritual dis- 
ciple is the only one who permits us, in these latter seasons of the 
Lord’s earthly life, to look into the quiet circle of his followers, 
and into the loving heart which now disclosed itself to his own with- 
out restraint. It may have been too difficult to comprehend the 
external and the internal parts of the Saviour’s life in one repre- 
sentation, especially in its last deeply agitated period; for this 
reason each was handed down to us separately, but, on that very 
account, certainly stamped with so much the more genuineness 
and truth. 

Ver. 23-27. The abode of the Redeemer, in the last days 
before his sufferings, was divided between Bethany—where he 
endeavoured to ripen, in the circle of his own, the germs of the 
higher life which he had scattered—and the Temple. Here, in 
the Father’s house, as the appropriate place for the labours of the 
Son (Luke ii. 49), he went about and distributed his blessings, as 
he had done before. (Mark xi. 27, & ri iggy cegimarotvrog aired. 
Luke xx. 1, diddoxovrog wirot 2v r& leg nal ebayyerarZouevov.) But to 
the priests, who hardened their hearts, the works of Jesus became 
the means of condemnation. (John ix. 39, cig xgiwa éyw ig viv 
xOojLov ToUTOY HAY, iva of PAEovTES TUPAG ryEveavTces. ) For, mstead 
of yielding to the Spirit of truth, who spoke through him, they 
banded together to destroy the Witness by whom the truth 
was declared. At length, one of the ruling party of the priests 
came up to him, and asked for the authority (2Zov0/«) by which 
he worked. Although the individuals from whom this question 
came are described as members of the highest tribunal (oi 
exegesis, of yeammaureic, xa! of xeecireoor, compare the remarks 
on Matt. xxvi. 3), yet no distinct intimation is given that these 
men came, not in their personal capacity, but as a deputation of the 
college. Hence we cannot regard this occurrence as altogether 
parallel with that which is related respecting the Baptist (John i. 
19), to whom priests came, who were officially deputed to interro- 
gate him in reference to his prophetic office. At the same time, 
it is not impossible that the persons who questioned the Lord upon 
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his occasion were expressly delegated by the Sanhedrim, and, if 
hat were the case, it does not appear how this query, as such, can 
iave involved anything false. Indeed, according to the Mosaic 
aw itself, directions were given for the testing of prophets, amongst 
vhom, in-the wider sense, the Messiah was to be reckoned as the 
Prophet of all prophets (Deut. xviii. 18); according to this provi- 
sion, it was open for every member of the Israelitish people to try 
he prophet, upon his appearance, by the standard of God’s word ; 
1ow much more was the same thing permitted to that body in 
which, according to the Mosaic constitution, the political and 
seclesiastical jurisdictions were concentrated! (Comp. Deut. xiii. 
l, ff.; xviii. 20, ff.; Ezek. xiii. 1, ff.) Thus the reply of Jesus 
ippears somewhat strange, especially if we regard the interrogators 
us an officially-appointed deputation from the Sanhedrim, or 
rovernment. For it seems that, if every one (and consequently 
she Sanhedrim above all) possessed the right to obtain information 
is to the eZoucie of the prophet, the Redeemer ought to have 
mswered their inquiry, and not to have perplexed them by put- 
ing another question in opposition to it. But this difficulty is 
removed by the remarks which follow. According to the Mosaic 
‘egulations, neither the people, nor a college, nor an individual, 
vere to be placed above the rank of the prophet ; on the contrary, 
the prophets themselves were to be the organs of the divine 
Spirit, and therefore from them the over-ruling influence was to 
proceed. At the same time, however, the prophet certainly was 
to be, as it were, controlled by the mass of the people, and by 
every individual as a member of the mass, in order to guard against 
vbuses of the gift of prophecy. The passages already adduced 
shew that two cases were possible in which the prophets were 
not to be obeyed, but were liable to a severe punishment. (Comp. 
J. D. Michaelis, Mos. Recht. B. 5, s. 181, ff.) The cases were 
these : either that the prophet himself traced his ¢Zouc/a to another 
god (for example, to Baal) as the true one; or that, although he 
appealed to Jehovah, he could not prove his authority by miracle 
and prophecy. According to the wise appointment of God, no 
prophet could rise without such evidence of his divine mission. 
Men, in their state of sinfulness, needed not only the communica- 
tion of the truth, but also a testimony to the truth communicated, 
which could not be mistaken ;—and both of these were furnished 
VOL. II. 2 
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by the prophets.’ Thus no other means of testing the prophet 
was afforded but to question him respecting the proof of bis 
authority. Hence the Sanhedrists sent to St John the Baptist (John 
i. 19), and St John explained to them that he was the forerunner of 
the Messiah, of whose presence amongst the people he prophesied. 
St John himself also sent to Christ in atime of temptation (Matt. 
xi, 1, ff.), and so also now the Pharisees make their inquiry, so 
far as the form is concerned, in proper order. For the words 
cole éZovofe referred to the question, whether the commission of the 
interrogated prophet to teach was derived from the true God or 
from a false one; the other words, cis co gdwxe rijy eSouciay, COn- 
veyed the query, whether the prophet himself, to whom it was put, 
professed to have received his appointment immediately from God, 
or through any medium,—as, for example, the disciples who went 
about and proclaimed, in the name of Jesus, the approach of the 
kingdom of God. But with all this outward regularity, the spirit 
of the question proposed by the Pharisees was as impure as its 
form was faultless. They asked it, not from necessity and inward 
uncertainty respecting the vocation of Christ, for themselves and 
for the people, but from malice. They had felt the power of the 
truth that proceeded from him in their hearts; they had seen enough 
of miracles wrought by him, and they knew that his commission was 
proved ;” in spite of this, they represented themselves as uncertain, 
and sought to involve Jesus in perplexity. But it may be asked, 
what harm could his question do? Had he replied, év éZovcia, @zoi, 
it would not, indeed, have injured him with the people, who were 
favourably disposed towards him (Matt. xxi. 46), and just as little 
could the priests have derived, from such an answer, anything by 
which to condemn him. Doubtless, however, the Pharisees wished 
to induce him to declare himself to be the vits rod @cod.2 This 

* On this account the Lord said: “If I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not. But if I do, believe my works.” (John x. 37, 38.) At the same time, these 
words are not to be taken withont the others— He that is of God heareth God’s word” 
(John viii. 47); for only the eya and the za7/éza, in connexion, have the power of 
proof. (Comp. the observations on Matt. iv. 12.) 

2 Comp. John ili. 2, the language of the zgyw» Nicodemus: odes Sivaras radra re 
oneria woiiy, & cv woitis, tay wn i 6 Ocds wer’ avrod. Here the acknowledgment of the 
truth, in a well-disposed member of the Sanhedrim, is expressed. 


° As, according to John viii. 17, Christ adduces two witnesses for himself, himself and 
the Father. The following is to be regarded as the difference between Christ and the 


prophets :—they acted in the power of God, as filled (at times) by his Spirit; but the | 
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was regarded by the Jews of that day (John x.)—who did not 
rightly understand the word of God in the Old Testament—as 
dlasphemy against God; and for the purpose of being able to ac- 
suse him of this, they fixed upon an apparently legal question, to 
which they thought an answer might be expected such as they 
lesired. On account of this hypocritical state of mind the Re- 
leemer justly rejected the question,’ and instead of it, proposed 
another to them, which, on the one hand, was adapted to awaken 
n themselves the consciousness of sin, where that was possible— 
und on the other, to direct the attention of the people to the in- 
sincerity of their leaders. The Lord asked them respecting the 
fice of St John. (The peculiar office of St John may be regarded 
as concentrated in his Baérrioua, that being the form of his minis- 
iry.) They had interrogated this messenger of God concerning 
his office by a formal deputation; he had answered them and 
yiven them a cnet (mix), by which they might test the true divi- 
nity of his commission, viz.—zthat the Messiah was amongst them 
‘John i. 26). Now, instead of coming, in accordance with this 
evidence, to be baptized by John, and earnestly seeking the Mes- 
siah pointed out by him, these false shepherds left St John to his 
fate, and allowed the people, whom they ought to have instructed 
concerning the visitation of God, to remain there in perplexity. 
This hypocritical insincerity the Lord exposes. Thus his counter- 
question is not to be viewed merely as a rejection of theirs, but as 
conveying a positive censure of the Pharisees. They might answer 
as they would—their duplicity came to light; for even the odx 
dauev Was a falsehood, since, after the official despatch of the 
deputation, they knew perfectly well who he was. Hence he 
again severely rebukes them for their dissimulation, ver. 32, be- 
eause they refused the werdvom and zicrig which St John and the 
Redeemer preached to them, lest they should lose their theocratic 
power. 

Ver. 28-32. The following parable @ntains within itself its 
reference to the context (ver. 31, 32), and therefore also its own 
interpretation. For the purpose of pointing out to the Pharisees, 
Lord acted and wrought in his own name, because he is the permanent revelation of 
God himself. Thus the Redeemer himself immediately afterwards (in the parable 
Matt. xxi. 33, ff.) represents his relation to them as that of viés to the dodA0. 

1 Hengstenberg (Christol. vol. iii. p. 484) truly observes, that in this counter-ques- 


tion the answer to theirs lay concealed; for the Pharisees very well knew what wit- 
ness John had given of Jesus. (Comp. the remarks on John i. 19, ff.) 
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in the most striking manner, their insincerity in their trials of the 
prophets, and to shew them that they sought only such prophets 
as were like themselves, but by no means true messengers of the 
holy God, he puts their behaviour to the Baptist, as the professed 
representative of the d:asnctvn of the Old Covenant, in contrast 
with the conduct of the dé:x0: (respecting the antithesis, compare 
the remarks on Luke xv. 1, ff.), and indicates their different rela- 
tion to the Baoircia rod Ocod (as a sphere of life already spiritually 
existing and manifesting itself in operation.) The Lord compares 
the two classes (just as in Luke xv. 1, ff.) to two sons, whom the 
father sends into his vineyard. (Comp. the exposition of Matt. 
xx. 1.) The open dda of the one is soon changed into genuine 
perdvom and true inward d:asoctvy springing from thence; the 
seeming external d:xcasoctvn of the other soon discloses itself as 
open aéiaic. The call to labour in the vineyard of God was ad- 
dressed to both parties (figuratively represented by the two sons), 
not only by means of conscience, but also through the revelation 
of the law, upon the fulfilment of which the Pharisees (so far as 
respects the external part of it) entered. The voice of St John 
was intended as an alarm to werévorw for both ; but one party alone 
availed themselves of it; the other disregarded it in their drioriu. 
Hence the character of the rzAdvos and zégvu is not to be moui- 
fied; on the contrary, these are named as the representatives of 
all forms of common worldliness and gross sin. Those who were 
legally strict scorned the others as the cds, and regarded them- 
selves as the natural possessors of the Bao:Acia, from which they 
thought sinners were excluded. This view of their relation to the ; 
kingdom of God is combated by the Redeemer in the words be- 
fore us. The pride of self-righteousness brings with it an icy 
coldness and unsusceptibility, more difficult to be won to the king- 
dom of love, than a mind which, through open sin, is led to the 
humble consciousness of its misery. The description given of the 
Baptist (Adv év dg OPasocbyys scil. rogevduevos), indicates the afti- 
nity between the form of his religious life and that in which the ~ 
Pharisees moved; by which means the guilt of their unbelief | 
appears more heinous. So little were they earnest and strict in 
their legal d:xcsoodvg, that they not only failed to perceive the pecu- — 
liar new form of life in Christ, and were unable to appropriate it — 
to themselves, but the austere St John made the matter too serious — 
for them. (Comp. the remarks on Matt. xi. 18.) 
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The expression, reoéyousw tues (ver. 31), is by no means to be 
understood as absolutely denying the possibility of Pharisees and 
Scribes entering the kingdom of God; for in ver. 32, the words 
mers dz idivreg x. vr. A. Contain an intimation of the possibility of 
passing into a different state, although indeed it was to be 
lamented that such a change had not really taken place. (Comp. 
the similar representation in the parable, Luke xv. 31,32. There 
is no essential difference between the term yeramcdciodu:, employed 
here, and eravociv; only, the latter expression is the more pro- 
found, since it points to the vod; and the change occurring there.) 
As regards the criticism of this passage, ver. 29, 30 are, in 
several Codices (and amongst others in B.), and in several trans- 
lations, arranged differently ; so that it is said of the first son, éya 
uber, xa) odn dori rev, and of the other, od 3érw, Uoregov 6: weraperndels 
ax%r0e. This change of order is incompatible with the parable; 
because, if the first had promised to go, there would have been no 
reason for sending the other. What has led to the alteration, it 
is indeed difficult to say. Either it is a mere error of the tran- 
scribers, or it has arisen from the relation of the two sons to the 
Jews and Gentiles, according to which it appeared that the one 
who represented the Jews should stand first, because they were 
first called into the kingdom of God. This, evidently, is not the 
primary sense; but a relation analogous to that between Pharisees 
and Publicans appears also between Jews and Gentiles; on which 
account we find ideas occurring (comp. Rom. x. 20, 21) in regard 
to the Jews and Gentiles, quite correspondent with those ex- 
pressed as descriptive of the two parties here. Hence, in the sub- 
sequent parable (Matt. xxi. 41-43), the Lord passes on to this 
antithesis which was so obvious. (The parable is true also in 
respect to d/xai and déimor generally, in all times and under all 
circumstances. Comp. the observations on Luke y. 31.) 

The following parable of the vineyard (Matt. xxi. 33-46) 
also belongs to this connection, as is shewn by the harmony of all 
the three accounts in the position of the parable, as well as in its 
form. The main difference is, that’ St Mark furnishes rather 
more details (xii. 5, 6) in the parabolical narrative itself; whilst 
he is briefer in the application, where St Matthew and St Luke 
are more copious. One discrepancy alone is to be observed in 
this statement, that according to St Matthew and St Mark, this 


parable was directed to the Pharisees, as was also the subsequent 
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one (Matt. xxii. 1, ff); whereas, according to Luke xx. 9, it is 
addressed to the people. On this very account also, St Luke 
(ver. 16) has an expression which cannot well be referred to the 
Pharisees, but is appropriate only to the position of the people. 
However, since St Luke observes, at the conclusion (ver. 19), that 
the Pharisees well understood the parable, and were in consequence 
enraged, the difference between the narrators consists only in 
this: that, whilst the parables were spoken in the presence of 
both parties—the people and the Pharisees—St Matthew and St 
Mark exhibit more prominently their reference to the latter, while 
St Luke marks chiefly their reference to the former. However, 
it was intended that both references should be involved, and thus 
each account served as the complement of the other. The correct- 
ness of the position in which the parable, that we are about to 
consider, occurs, is still further supported by the connexion with 
what precedes. It immediately follows the foregoing parable, 
but it cuts far more deeply and keenly. The disobedient persons 
—who, according to the former parable, hypocritically acceded to 
the command of the Lord that bade them go and labour—here 
appear as the murderers of those who went in sincere obedience. 
As the representatives of the whole people, they are called the 
yeweyoi of the divine vineyard; and now their inquiry after the 
efovoia of the prophets (Matt. xxi. 23)—in which they seemed to 
express a concern for the cause of God—appears in the most 
flagrant contrast with the fact that they are the very murderers 
of the prophets, nay, even of the Son of God himself, and the 
treacherous robbers of his kingdom. Hence, their dissimulation 
and lust of power are in this parable exposed, and the atrocious 
results are unveiled. According to the parabolic description, they 
were inevitably compelled to pronounce their own condemnation 
and leave the vineyard to be given to others. From verse 42 
onwards, the Redeemer himself explains the meaning of the 
parable, and refers them ‘to the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
The consequence is, that the rejecters of the prophets are proved 
to be unfit and most culpable examiners; for the very thing which 
they reject is that which God has chosen. 

Respecting the interpretation of the parable as a whole, there 
cannot be any essential difference of opinion; the relation of the 
dovao and of the vide to the oixodecrérys, his dureAdy and the ryEule~ 
yvo/, cannot be mistaken. But how far the single features may be 
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applicable, is, in this case, as in that of parables generally, a diffi- 
cult question. Here no boundary line can be drawn throughout 
with certainty ; for the acuteness of the mind of the expositor, in 
discerning remote relations, depends upon the degree of his inward 
development in the spiritual life. At the same time reverence for 
the word of the Lord naturally leads us to take the greatest pos- 
sible care that we avail ourselves of the individual features of the 
parable; for the perfection of the parable depends upon the copi- 
ousness of the references included in it. This parable has an Old 
Testament basis in Isaiah vy. 1, ff. on which the Lord has founded 
a further expansion. 

Ver. 33. In the first description, Christ strictly follows Isaiah, 
and thus at once awakens in his hearers the consciousness that he 
does not aim at putting forward anything dissevered from the sacred 
ground of the Old Testament, but rather connects himself with it 
in the closest manner; by this very circumstance, however, he 
rebukes his adversaries. The relation of the oixodcorirys—the 
Founder and Lord of the vineyard—to the viés (ver. 37), clearly 
shews that the former means God. (Gesenius, in his remarks on 
Isaiah v. 1, appears to understand the 73, who possesses the ®°2, 
as signifying Israel; but according to ver. 7, the 787%? "2 is the 
vineyard, and hence ™82% "7? is the possessor. Now the first and 
second 77? cannot be referred to different persons ; they both re- 
late to God as 7%. The prophet, therefore, speaks of (rod as his 
friend, and sings the lamentation over the unfruitful vineyard.) 
But whom does the duzcAdv designate? It is natural, in the first 
place, to suppose the Jews (Isaiah vy. 7); the Pharisees and Scribes 
being then the yewgyo/. But, ver. 43, the vineyard is given to 
another 2dvos ; and if this be regarded as meaning the Gentiles, an 
incongruity seems to arise—for it surely cannot be said that Israel 
was transferred to the Gentiles (as yeweyo/.) Meanwhile this diffi- 
culty vanishes, if we understand, by the dwrcrdy, the Pacircia rot 
cot; for, inasmuch as this was at the first identical with Isracl. 
the vineyard certainly is also Israel; but that this relation was 
not a necessary one, was shewn by what took place afterwards. 
At a subsequent period the kingdom of God was extended to the 
Gentiles, and the éwecv then consisted of believers among Jews 
and Gentiles. At all events, however, the céuacAuy certainly is 
viewed as distinct from the yewgyo/; the former signifies the mass 
to be guided and instructed; the latter are the guides and teachers. 
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The charge of the spiritual instruction and training of the people, 
under the Old Testament, was in the hands of the Pharisees and 
Scribes, so that, in the next place, these are to be understood by 
the yeweyo’. The description of the arrangement of the vineyard 
may, as a whole, only be intended to express the idea of care and 
pains bestowed by God in founding his kingdom amongst men; at 
the same time the ggayyiv regiridévos has, after all, a reference to 
the Mosaic law (called, Ephes. ii. 14, wesdroryor rod Qeaymot), of 
such a special kind that it cannot be regarded as merely inci- 
dental. 

(Anvég = 722, wine-press. St Mark has iwoajvov, which means 
the trough that stands under the wine-press, and collects the wine 
_ as itis pressed out. Where the ground was rocky, it was usual 
to excavate an opening for this purpose in the rock. The word 
aveyog == 2523, signifies a small watch-house, which belonged to 
the complete furnishing of an oriental garden.) 

The activity of the Lord which was manifested (épurevoz) is 
plainly distinguished from his withdrawment (dq<djuqozv.) St Luke 
represents the latter as long continued (xeévoug ixavods.) This anti- 
thesis is obviously intended to denote the different relation of God to 
the people of Israel] in different periods of their history. The time 
when the law was given from Sinai, when the Lord of the world 
visibly manifested himself to the people, and made known his sacred 
commands by Moses, was that in which the whole was planted and 
arranged. From that time he did not again visit his people in a 
similar manner ; he awaited the devalopment of germs deposited 
among them under the guidance of the priests, to whom that duty 
was jatrusted. 

Ver. 34-36. Still the Lord did visit his people, even during this 
withdrawment, by means of his messengers. The dodAo (the pro- 
phets) appear as enjoyingimmediate proximity tothe Lord, and only 
sent for special purposes to the yewgyo/. According to this parable it 
appears that the purpose was to ask for the fruits. (St Mark and St 
Lukeindicate by their expressions, rad, db réiv xagarav, that the vine- 
yard was to be regarded as let for a part of the produce.) It is 
by no means to be supposed that by these fruits are meant certain 
gy, or a state of integrity and rectitude; on the contrary, the 
reference is to werdvoiw, and the inward desire after that true, spi- 
ritual d:s0ctvm, which the law could not produce. This, however, 
does not for a moment imply that the law did not tend to righteous- 
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ness; it pruned away the gross excrescences of sin, and exposed 
its internal heinousness. Hence dsaasocbyy xar& viuov might come 
forth, under the Old Testament, as zaerés. But it was necessary 
that this, in order to be satisfactory, should be based upon the 
need of redemption (Rom. iii. 20). Accordingly here the dod%0 
appear as those who search out their spiritual wants in order that 
they may satisfy them with the promise of the coming Saviour. 
But these messengers of grace were persecuted and killed by the 
unfaithful yeweyor, who had used their vocation for wicked purposes. 
(Comp. Heb. xi.) In this part of the parable the accounts of the 
Evangelists are harmonious in everything essential; the only 
points of difference being the following:—St Matthew reports that 
several of the dod, came at once, whilst, according to St Mark 
and St Luke, one is sent after another; two different forms of 
representation, each of which has its truth. And further, St 
Mark and St Luke carry the idea of the persecution of God’s mes- 
sengers through a regular gradation, whereas St Matthew treats 
itin a more simple mauner. In St Mark, first the dréoreiray 
zévov is mentioned, then the dzéoreixav Friwwpévov, and lastly dvé- 
zreway. St Luke, however, does not go beyond the rzavuariZev. 
(The word xepaAcaiw signifies literally to divide into sections = 
dvaxepuraidw; then, to strike on the head, to wound the head. 
Not — xzguriZw, to decapitate, as Passow says in his Lexicon.) 

Ver. 37, 38. Up to this point the parable referred rather to 
the past; now it relates to the future, and acquires a prophetic 
signification. The dot are contrasted with the vids, whom the 
Lord of the vineyard sent last (¢oyarov, Mark xii. 6), but at whose 
appearing the sin of the yzwgyor manifested itself in its most 
heinous form. From lust of power they murdered the Son also, 
that they might appropriate the possession. Here the Lord tells 
them what the Pharisees previously wished to ascertain, that he 
was the only-begotten Son of the Father, the true heir of the 
kingdom of God. This, however, he communicated in such a 
manner that they could not pervert his declaration to their wicked 
designs, but were compelled by it to pronounce their own condem- 
nation. 

(The designations of the Son as the only [2a vidy tyav == jovo- 
yevjs| and the beloved [dyawnrég — 7)] are intended to 
strengthen the contrast between him and the éc%0, and have re- 
ference to the peculiar relation of Christ as the Son ya to the 
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Father. To Christ as such the xAngovousa belongs, as ™™ rom in 
the highest sense. This heavenly kingdom, indeed, never can be 
taken from the Son of God; but the impure representatives of the 
Mosaic theocracy, blended by their impurity, imagined that they 
could secure the stability of their external kingdom, the design of 
which was to prepare the way for the heavenly kingdom about to 
be founded on the earth; and therefore they killed the Saviour, 
whose spirituality was in direct opposition to their worldliness. 
Concerning évrgéreodos, comp. the remarks on Luke xviii. 2.) 

Ver. 39. All the three Evangelists uniformly state that the Son 
was put to death, 22 rod durcAdvog. Here it is very natural to 
suppose a parallel with the Redeemer, of whom Scripture expressly 
says that he was led forth without the gate (comp. John xix. 17 ; 
Heb. xiii. 12, 13.) Itis true the metaphor does not appear per- 
fectly consistent, because the durzrciv does not mean Jerusalem, 
but the whole theocratic constitution. However, Zion was a type 
of the theocracy, and the idea represented by the act of leading 
out of the gate, (as in the Pentateuch expulsion from the camp) is 
no other than that of exclusion from the people of God and from 
their blessings. Hence we may regard this feature also of the 
parable as containing a prophetic intimation. 

Ver. 40, 41. The case is precisely similar in reference to the 
coming of the Lord of the vineyard, which is mentioned only by 
St Matthew. The reference of the expression to the appearing of 
Christ seems unsuitable, because it is not the Son whom St Mat- 
thew represents as returning, but the Father, who (according to 
ver. 33) is Lord of the vineyard. But the hidden Father, who is 
himself invisible, always reveals himself in the Son; as on Sinai, 
in the pillars of cloud and fire, he made himself known in the eter- 
nal Word, so he manifests himself at the end of the days in the 
glorified Redeemer. Thus the reference, in the coming of the 
Lord of the vineyard, to the return of Christ, is perfectly admis- 
sible; only, there is an omission of one particular point, viz. that, 
in the Son, the Lord will manifest himself to his adversaries. If, 
however, the word éray Ady 6 xdgwc be regarded as relating to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the case remains the same; since this 
judgment upon Israel is a type of the zagovsia of the Son (comp. 
the remarks on Matt. xxiv. 1.) With the punishment of the old 
yewpyo will then be associated the selection of others, who promise 
to accomplish the purposes of the owner. (The phrase, xaxos 
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nanag arorecut, is a mode of expression not uncommon with the pro- 
fane writers. Comp. the passages in Wetstein.) According to 
Luke xx. 16, the people (to whom, according to ver. 9, the parable 
was addressed) understood very well the feature which repre- 
sented that the vineyard would be given to other husbandmen ; 
and expressed, in a simple and natural manner, the wish that such 
a judgment upon Israel might be averted. (The «4 yévarro corre- 
sponds with the Hebrew “2°?t:) The Pharisees, however (Matt. 
xxi, 41), answered quite in harmony with the spirit of the parable. 
Since it cannot be supposed that the meaning of the parable 
escaped them, their agreement with it only shews a craftiness, 
which led them to affect ingenuousness where they dared not offer 
contradiction. The form of the conversation, as St Matthew gives 
it, is quite in accordance with this view; for here the Redeemer 
openly declares that which they, with feigned simplicity, pretended 
not to have understood. St Mark and St Luke give the sequel 
in an abbreviated shape, presenting only the reference to the same 
passage of the Old Testament in the form of a question; whereas 
St Matthew connects with it the explanation of the parable. 

Ver. 42,43. The passage to which the Redeemer refers is 
taken from Ps. cxviii. 22, 28. St Matthew and St Mark here 
exactly follow the LXX. St Luke does not give the quotation so 
perfectly. We have already seen (Matt. xxi. 9) that the Jews 
applied this Psalm to the Messiah. (Comp. de Wette on Ps. exviii., 
who also finds, in the use of words from this Psalm, at the entrance 
of Jesus, an intimation that it was interpreted as Messianic in the 
time of Christ.) Here the Saviour confirms this view, since he 
applies words from this Psalm to himself. The Psalm, in the 
primary sense, describes a victorious king, who, in the power of 
Jehovah, triumphs over all his enemies. (It is difficult to define 
the particular king referred to, but the Psalm cannot, in any case, 
belong to the time of the Maccabees [as de Wette thinks probable], 
because the collection of the Psalms was certainly finished at an 
earlier period.) But in this victory of the pious ruler, there is 
reflected the most sublime conquest of the loftiest of all Princes. 
The same verses of this Psalm are quoted also in Acts iv. 11; 
Ephes. ii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 6. The passage here quoted has in its 
bearing a close connexion with the parable. With a mere change 
of metaphor (comp. the remarks on Matt. xvi. 18), the ofzodomoivres 
answer to the yewgyo/, the Afdos to the servants of the Son, the 
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drodoxavey to the d&roxreivew. There is but one point of dif- 
ference, viz. the simile of the Psalmist expressly adds to the dodc- 
ndcvev the fact that that which was rejected is chosen ; an idea 
of which the previous parable gave only a slight hint, in the judg- 
ment inflicted by the Father. (KsgaA) yaviag corresponds with 
the Hebrew 722 48", corner-stone, the support of the whole build- 
ing.) In the concluding words of the verse, this election of that 
which was refused by men, is ascribed to the Lord, and extolled 
as worthy of wonder. The life of David, as a type of the Messiah, 
was in consistency with this thought. (The feminine forms aira, 
Jauuacr4, are to be explained according to the Hebrew, where the 
neuter is expressed by the feminine. The word airy is equal to 
mx, and the following Sauzacry is formed after airy. In the 
version of the Seventy, this peculiarity frequently occurs; for 
example 1 Sam. iv. 7; Ps. xxvii. 4.) St Matthew here adds a 
reference to the parable, which indicates its interpretation. (‘The 
words 6:2 sodro seem to stand only in a loose connexion with what 
precedes ; they serve to unite with that the idea [which, although 
not expressed, is necessarily involved in the simile], that the 
oixodomotvres Who rejected the costly stone, were themselves rejected.) 
The aurziav now plainly appears as the Baoireia rod Ocod, which 
is thus recognised as already existing—in its germ—in the Old 
Testament. The duties and cares associated with the awakening 
and quickening of the heavenly life in mankind, which, up to the 
time of Christ, had been devolved upon the Jews, should now be 
committed to an zévos yielding true fruits. The singular here in- 
dicates that we are not to understand, by this term, the Gentiles 
strictly (2évy — 24); although, at the same time, they are not to 
be regarded as excluded. This ¢évog is the community of believers, 
consisting in part of Jews, but principally of Gentiles. To these 
the Pac:rcia was henceforth to be intrusted, and thus they would 
take the place of Israel according to the flesh. The words, 60j0¢- 
Tab cbver TWorovvTs TOUS xaemods airzs, thus understood, have their 
exact and literal signification. What could not be said of any one 
Gentile nation—that it would certainly bring forth the true fruits 
—is perfectly applicable to the community of believers, whose 
nature it is to produce the genuine fruits of faith. 

Ver. 44. The words of this verse appear only to have been re 
ceived into the text of St Matthew from that of St Luke. For 
although the number of the critical authorities who omit the verse 
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in St Matthew, is not very great, yet it is so utterly unsuitable in 
the connexion, that thereby it becomes probable that it is just 
the few authorities which have preserved the correct reading. If the 
words in St Matthew be genuine, they ought at least to be placed 
before ver. 43; but how such a change in the position of the 
verses can have arisen in the manuscripts, it is impossible to shew. 

As to the meaning of this verse; it expresses the punishment 
of the perverse oizodouodvreg. The metaphor of the A/éss is retained 
in allusion to the passage already cited (from Ps. exviii.), and 
this stone is described as bringing destruction. This description 
is supported by passages, such as Isaiah viii. 14, 15, Dan. ii. 49. 
In the first part of the verse, the stone appears as occasioning 
the fall, and the destruction thence resulting, through the act of 
him who falls (similarly Luke ii. 84); in the second part, in- 
versely, the stone is represented as destroying by its own move- 
ment. 

(Under the figure of a piece of rock which—without being 
touched—loosens itself and hurls itself down, shattering every- 
thing it encounters, Daniel [loc. cit.] describes the destructive 
power of the kingdom of God and its representative, the Messiah, 
put forth against the world of evil.—xv0Adw, to smash, to dash to 
atoms.—Aimudéw literally to purify the corn, from 2xuéc, then to 
separate, to divide, to sever generally. This is the only place in 
the New Testament where these two expressions occur.) 

Ver. 45, 46. This threatening rebuke the Pharisees, of course, 
well understood ; but as they would not yield to it in true conver- 
sion, it excited their bitterest anger. Still, so long as the people 
adhered to Christ, and regarded him asa Prophet, they could not 
venture upon any violence. (Comp. Luke xix. 47, 48; Mark 
mi 18.) 

Chap. xxii. 1. The narratives of St Mark and St Luke here 
conclude the conversation of the Redeemer with the Pharisees, and 
immediately commence the accounts of the new attempt which they 
made, in order to catch the Lord in his words. St Matthew, on 
the contrary, adds another parable; and this again is expressly 
understood as addressed to the Pharisees (céAw cixev wirors.) 
The parable of the banquet harmonizes well in one part with the 
context; for the murder of the dct evidently refers to Matt. xxi. 
35, and the calling of the zovygos (ver. 10), as plainly to the reAdvas 
and égva: (ver. 31.) On the other hand, however, another part 
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of the parable is not applicable to the Pharisees, namely, that 
which speaks of the one guest who did not wear a wedding gar- 
ment; and besides this, as the form of the conclusion (ver. 45, 
46) appears to close the conversation, it may be doubted whether 
St Matthew is correct in placing the parable here. This doubt 
would seem confirmed by a comparison of St Luke (xiv. 16, ff.), 
who has inserted, in his account of the journey, a parable very 
similar to ours, and which there stands in a distinct connexion. 
At the same time, as we have already remarked, the parable in St 
Luke also contains so many points of difference from that which 
St Matthew here introduces, that we cannot suppose a mere change 
‘ of form, from one to the other, by means of tradition. For, if 
such a conjecture were entertained, it would be necessary to re- 
gard the account of St Matthew as containing the result of the 
transformation; but St Matthew’s mode of description is so 
peculiar, that we cannot possibly trace it to the vagueness of 
tradition. Moreover, since in the connexion of St Matthew there 
is no lack of references to what has preceded, it may be the most 
probable supposition that a parable delivered by Christ, at an 
earlier period, is here again brought forward with somewhat free 
alterations. Nor are these modifications—especially the para- 
graph which cannot be applied to the Pharisees—by any means 
out of place; for the concluding part of the parable has its 
relation to the disciples, who must be regarded as listening to 
Jesus along with the Pharisees. (Luke xx. 9,16.) It was most 
appropriate that the followers of the Lord should be reminded, by 
this solemn admonition, of the importance of close union to him ; 
since the rebuke addressed to the Pharisees might so easily lead 
them to self-complacency. Then, the only remaining difficulty is 
that which we find in the foregoing form of conclusion, Matt. xxi. 
45,46. It cannot be denied that this would stand better at the 
end of the parable (xxii. 14); we may suppose, however, that 
there was an interruption in the conversation of Christ with the 
Pharisees, and that the parable of the marriage-feast did not come 
immediately after the preceding, although it was sufficiently near 
to render the references to that intelligible. This hypothesis 
would satisfactorily explain the previous conclusion. 

The parable now before us, like that of the vineyard, has alse 
its Old Testament foundation. In Zephan. i. 7, 8, Prov. ix. 1, 
ff. the Divine wisdom is represented as preparing a feast and 
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inviting guests to partake of it.’ Similar allegories have been 
formed, after these passages of the Old Testament, by the Rab- 
bins. (Compare the passages in Lightfoot and Meuschen.) Ac- 
cording to the remarks already made, the parable of St Matthew 
consists of two parts, which have entirely different relations ; the 
first part is parallel with the parable of the éuczAuv, and, like that, 
relates td the Pharisees (the xexAnuévor are = the yewgyo/, and the 
éovAo: stand in the same relation to them, as in the previous 
parable, where they represent the prophets) ; the other, on the con- 
trary, has reference to those who have complied with the invita- 
tion, namely the wadyra/. As regards the latter, the sincerity of the 
Lord’s love is specially conspicuous. He did not aim at establish- 
ing a party, at drawing adherents or at retaining them; hence he 
exhibited even towards his own followers the full significance of 
the kingdom of God, at the risk of their forsaking him. (Comp. 
John vi. 67.) 

Ver. 2. In the several parables addressed by the Saviour simul- 
taneously to the Pharisees, to the people who were favourable 
towards him, and to his disciples, the several ideas which he sought 
to impress on their hearts, became more and more distinctly 
marked. According to the parable of the vineyard (Matt. xxi. 
37), Christ was designated as the Son of the Lord of the vineyard; 
here he is expressly called the Son of a King, to whom, as such, 
royal dignity and power belong. That which St Luke (xiv. 16) 
stated in general terms, dvdgwarég rig eroince Ocirvov wéya, is here 
more strictly defined. The person who gave the entertainment 
was BaciAcig; the entertainment was a marriage feast. This last 
expression is very full of meaning. The accession of the Prince 
to his throne is frequently described as a marriage with his people; 
and the whole appearance of Jesus in his humanity may be viewed 
as a similar installation into his kingdom, of which the entrance 
of Christ into Jerusalem was only the outward representation. 
According to the usus loquendi of Scripture, the accession of 
Christ to the throne of the kingdom of God is the visit of the 
bridegroom to the bride. (Compare the observations on Matt. ix. 
15; John iii. 29.) This mutual mixing of the two metaphors is 
to be retained here; for those who are invited are, in one sense, 

1 In the first passage we find something akin to Matt. xxii. 12, where one of the 


guests is spoken of as odx ivdeduutves tyne yewev. The strange garment is called, | 
Zephan, i, 8, 932 w42>%, 
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the subjects of the person who invites, while, in another sense, they 
are intended to constitute the bride of the bridegroom. Hence 
the disobedience of the persons invited to the command of the king 
is, viewed in another light, also adultery ; love to the world instead 
of love to God. 

Ver. 3-6. Accordingly, it is in perfect keeping with the other 
features of the parable, that the ydéwo of the Son are the sea- 
son of highest joy (to those who follow the xAjjos), but at the 
same time also an occasion for decision. The invitation involves 
the challenge to discard all other love and to be united, in obedient 
affection, with the true Lord alone. The 6écdAa, as distinct from 
the parties invited, signify (as in the foregoing parable) the pro- 
phets, who, as members of the nation, are themselves invited, but 
stand in such close connexion with the Lord, that they are regarded 
as belonging to him. So far, however, as others are distinguished 
from the zexanuévo (ver. 9), the reference is not to all men, but to 
the xAnroi (ver. 14, where the expression is repeated in a literal 
sense.) These xAqrof may be, in different senses, either the Pha- 
risees, In opposition to the reAdvo: and xégva: (Matt. xxi. 31), or, 
the Jews in opposition to the Gentiles. Here, according to the 
nearest context, the former sense prevails. The description of 
the disobedience manifested by the individuals invited is very 
much stronger in St Matthew than in the parallel passage of St 
Luke, where the parable is narrated in harmony with the milder 
opposition. Here again the mission of the dotAw takes place at 
intervals, and with a gradation in the designation of the sin com- 
mitted by the disobedient (as above, Mark xii. 4), in order to inti- 
mate that the general call (addressed by means of the connexion 
with nation and class) is, by the appointment of God, brought 
home specially to every individual. (The oriental custom of re- 
peated invitations to great feasts, furnished an appropriate figure 
by which to convey these sentiments.) The words oix 7dcAov (ver. 
4) are followed by the expression, ducAjourres da7jadov (ver. 5), and 
finally, in a gradation, we have the statement, b€gicov xual awénrenay. 
The first expression conveys only the disinclination of the will, 
the second implies a slighting disregard of the divine call, the last 
denotes actual resistance. Agioroy here stands, in the wider 
sense, for meal generally, = de#zvev. It has been adopted in this 
signification by the Rabbins. (Comp. Buxtorf. lex. s. v.-T¥2"% 
The expression ciriré — oirevré, means fatted beasts in general, 
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except oxen, which are mentioned as the ornaments of a splendid 
entertainment. The prepared supper is a metaphor, denoting the 
spiritual preparation of mankind for the reception of the Redeemer. 

Ver. 7. Whilst St Luke (xiv. 24) only adds the threatening 
that none of those who had been invited should taste the supper, 
St Matthew describes the punishment of the disobedient (who re- 
present primarily the Pharisees) in the most fearful terms. (Simi- 
larly as in the foregoing parable, Luke xviii. 20.) The king, 
upon seeing his favour abused, appears as the Ruler who severely 
punishes the violation of his will; the persons who were invited ap- . 
pear in the relation of subjects, and are therefore treated as rebels. 

Ver. 8-10. The rejection of those who were first invited to 
the prepared feast, is followed (as Luke xiv. 21) by the invitation 
of others; a circumstance in which we find a parallel with the trans- 
ference of the vineyard to other husbandmen. (Matt. xxi. 41.) 
St Matthew, indeed, merely mentions the dispatch of the servants ; 
but, according to his account also, the effect is the same as in the 
other case, viz. the filling up of the places. This supply of the 
vacancies, occasioned through the absence of the rejected guests, 
by others who were not in the first instance appointed to those 
positions, is the same idea as St Paul illustrates (Rom. xi.) where 
he represents the cast-off Jews as severed branches of the olive 
tree, into whose places others (the rAjgwua ray zdvwy) were grafted. 
The statement of St Matthew that zovygo! zai ayadoi were called 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 47) is far more expressive than the repre- 
sentations of St Luke. The latter describes those who were 
called as zrwyof only, and not as, in part, sovqgo7, This term 
points to the sequel, in which the wickedness of some among the 
called is exhibited. (This is the only instance in which the ex- 
pression 6:220d0 ray 662 occurs in the New Testament.  AxéZodog 
literally signifies a passage; in connexion with édo/ it probably 
means the intersection of one street by another; thus compitum, 
where men are accustomed to congregate.) 

Ver. 11-13. This second part of the parable, as we have already 
observed (on ver. 1), does not admit of any reference to the Phari- 
sees. It could not possibly be said of them that they participated 
in the marriage ; they were the very men who did not obey the call. 
The design of the Redeemer, in these words, was to give his dis- 
ciples (who, as such, may be regarded as called, instead of the 
persons first invited) an exhortation to earnestness. 
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As regards the simile, it is evident that allusion is made to the 
eastern custom observed at feasts, of distributing costly garments. 
According to this usage, the want of the garment required at the 
feast was criminal, even in the case of the poorest individual, since 
he must have rejected the one offered him, and self-complacently 
deemed his own good enough. Now if we analyse the metaphor, 
we find that the garment (as an external decoration) signifies the 
internal adornment of the soul, which we may denominate by one 
expression, the d:a:noivn. (Isaiah xi. 10 has the same figure 
20972) Comp. Rev. xix. 8. The use of the word évd4owodcs in the 
New Testament, with xygiordv, véov dvdgwrov, aydanvy, Rom. xiii. 14, 
Gal. iii. 27, Col. iii. 10, 12, ff., Ephes. iv. 24, has reference to 
the same comparison.) Hence this inward righteousness is not re- 
presented as anything acquired or self-produced, but as something 
given, imparted, the non-appropriation of which (resulting from 
inward self-complacency and vanity, as if self were sufficient) is 
the very ground of rebuke. Where this righteousness is wanting, 
there the necessary consequence is removal from the ga: of the 
Baoirci into the cxérog. (Concerning the words, czérog eSuiregov 
uz. 7. A. compare the remarks on Matt. vili. 12.) According to this 
the xir7jorg does not by any means appear as gratia irresistibilis, 
but as laying claim to free, spontaneous choice. Even in the case 
of those who follow the call, sin may remain in the depth of the soul, 
unless the man wholly yields in humble obedience, and along with 
the invitation, receives also the ornament of righteousness offered 
by the free grace of God. In adopting this interpretation, one 
difficulty only is encountered; namely, how this parable is to be 
reconciled with that of the ten virgins (Matt. xxv. 1, ff.) Accord- 
ing to the latter, it appears that not only no one without the wed- 
ding-garment—without the array of the divine righteousness— 
but no one remaining without the necessary oil of the Spirit, can 
come into the kingdom of God; whilst, according to that which is 
now before us, the rovmgés (ver. 10) is admitted into the kingdom 
of God. It would, indeed, be the shortest method to say that 
these features are not to be pressed ; but they stand in such intimate 
connexion with the whole substance of the parable, that if such 
points are to be put aside as incidental, the entire representation 
becomes vague. If, however, we only distinguish the varied re- 
lations in which the kingdom of God is presented, this difference 
between the descriptions acquires its significance. In the passage, 
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Matt. xxv. 1, ff., the Gacircia rv. ©. is treated of in reference to its 
complete manifestation at the Parousia of the Lord; this involves 
the idea of the xgfo:s for the kingdom of God, by means of which 
all impurities are separated from it. In our parable, on the con- 
trary, the subject of discourse is the coming of the kingdom of 
God among men, as it was introduced by the first appearance of 
the Lord on earth; in this sense we may apply the parable of the 
net, in which good and bad fish are included (Matt. xiii. 47, ff.) 
Thus, the fact of being in the external kingdom of God does not 
by any means, in itself, furnish either the right or the certainty of 
belonging to his internal kingdom. As there was a Judas amongst 
the disciples, and a Ham in the ark, so in all places and times, 
while the kingdom of God is in the course of its secret development 
in the aid oirog, a xovngés appears in the circles of believers that 
are formed from time to time. Whether the Redeemer, in this 
parabolic representation, thought particularly of Judas, it is hard 
to aflirm, although it cannot be positively denied. 

Ver. 14. According to Matt. xxii. 14, the Redeemer concludes 
this parable also (compare the remarks on Matt. xx. 16) with the 
saying, woAAof cio: xAnrol, dAiyo: 62 éxdero/, Which here requires a 
closer consideration. As to the meaning of zAzré¢, the foregoing 
parable shews plainly enough that the term is identical with 
xexanuévor (ver. 3.) All, therefore, who are reached by the invita- 
tion of the prophets to enter the kingdom of God, are therein 
included. Whether they obey the call (xAjog ayia, 2 Tim. i. 9) 
or not, is not implied in the word xAyrég; on the contrary, the 
parable of the marriage feast sufficiently proves that there are 
persons called who do not obey the call. At the same time, the 
term ~A7rof is in some instances applied, especially by the Apostle 
Paul, strictly to those who have complied with the call and entered 
the church of God (Rom. i. 6, 7, viii. 28; 1 Cor. i. 24; Jude 
ver. 1.) (St Paul also employs the word zAyrés in reference to the 
calling of an individual to a special work in the kingdom of God ; 
for example, Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor. i. 1, xAnrig daéororog ; but this 
signification needs no further remark here.) In many passages 
of Scripture (Luke xviii. 7; Matt. xxiv. 22, ff.; Rom. viii. 33 ; 
Col. tii, 12; Tit.i.1; 1 Pet. i. 1, ii. 9) éxAsxrés stands quite 
parallel with xArés, as a general designation of the members of 
the church, in opposition to the world. The expression is, in this 
sense, synonymous with dio, which also, in itself, conveys only the 
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fact of separation from a multitude. In a special sense, how- 
ever, it is applied to angels (1 Tim. y. 21), to Christ (Luke xxiii. 
35), and to individual members of the church. In these instances 
it appears to have a more limited meaning than zAnréc, because, 
while all éxAczrof are necessarily zAyro/, all xAnrof are not éxdrexroi. 
This signification occurs, not only in the saying now before us, 
but in Rey. xvii. 14, and probably Rom. xvi. 13. It might be 
thought that the peculiarity of the éxAzxro/ is a richer endowment 
with gifts, and hence the appointment to a greater work; in which 
case, as in the parable of the servants (Matt. xxv. 14. ff.), for 
example, those to whom more talents were given than to the other, 
would be éxAexrof. Or, according to the parable before us, we 
might understand this term as designating those who sincerely 
avail themselves of the xAjos, in opposition to those who either 
despise or neglect it; or else, while apparently receiving it, do 
not properly employ it. But the words 7oAdof sion ~Anros seem 
to imply that there are others who are not called (the Evangelist 
does not use the expression o/ woAAo/, which might be taken as 
bearing much the same signification with zdéyr<c, comp. Rom. y. 
15 with xviii. 19); while, at the same time, the fact of not being 
called is only to be viewed as a relative thing (comp. the remarks 
on Matt. xx. 28), since Scripture knows nothing of any positive 
decree excluding individual men from the kingdom of God, but, 
on the contrary, plainly teaches the universality of God’s grace 
(1 John ii. 2; 2 Pet. iii. 9.) It is true, indeed, that the calling 
of one people takes place at an earlier period than that of the 
other; and, among the same people, one individual is called before 
another,’ so that thus far, those who are called may be dis- 
tinguished from those who are not called, (but are to be called.) 
Hence the vocation, as such, admits of no merit; it is a gift of 
the free grace of God; while, on the other hand, guilt is involved 
in its rejection. The guilt of the many ~Ayro is intimated in the 
second part of the statement, sA‘yos: 6: éxAexrof. It does indeed 
appear that, since the use made of the xAjors is here pointed out 
as the peculiarity of the 2xA¢xro/, the term is not appropriate ; it 
seems as though the more correct expression would be zicro/, in 
order to mark the self-activity of man. But the improvement 
of the xAjois is also traced to an éxaoy4, for the purpose of 


* This difference in the calls was represented in the parable, Matt. xx. 1, ff. 
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shewing that faithfulness itself is only an effect of grace, since the 
activity on the part of man can only operate negatively, and al- 
ways requires a positive power (namely, the divine) to supply its 
deficiency. The statement tse/f naturally partakes of the variable 
applicability of its parts ; and hence we must explain the circum- 
stance that here it has reference to the unfaithfulness of those 
who did not embrace the zAjoig addressed to them; whilst in Matt. 
xx. 16, it was applied to those different relations to the kingdom 
of God, the distribution of which depends upon God’s free grace. 


§ 6. NEW CONVERSATIONS OF JESUS WITH THE PHARISEES 
AND SADDUCEES. 


(Matt. xxii. 15—46 ; Mark xii. 13—37 ; Luke xx. 20—44.) 


All the three Evangelists agree in the statement that the Phari- 
sees, soon after the first conversation, made a fresh attempt to 
embarrass the Redeemer by difficult questions, so as to com- 
promise him in the eyes of the people, and thus draw away the 
affection which they entertained for him. Here the accounts are 
in such exact harmony with each other (the only point of difference 
being that St Luke omits the parallel to Matt. xxii. 34, ff; comp. 
the remarks on Matt. xxi. 23), as to Jeave no doubt that the 
reports were given in chronological order; especially as the inter- 
nal character of the conversations is quite suited to the last days 
before the sufferings of the Lord. The increasing malignity of 
the Pharisees led them to make use of the most difficult cases, that 
they might put Jesus to the proof, and, if possible, entangle him 
in his words. The love of Christ, which, in contrast with such 
daring sin, rose to its highest pitch, is manifested by the follow- 
ing discourses in its gentle form of compassion, sympathizing with 
blindness, and Jabouring to remove it, not less than in its holy 
ardour. 

Ver. 15, 16. We have here a positive statement of that which 
was at least not definitely expressed at the commencement of the 
first conversation between Jesus and the Pharisees (Matt. xxi. 23) 
—that the persons who interrogated Christ were expressly dele- 
gated by the Sanhedrim for that purpose. The Pharisaic party, 
who ruled the Sanhedrim by their influence, made the formal 
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resolution to entrap Christ, through their deputies, by means of 
artful questions. (Uwyidebw — dygeiw, as if to catch in a net.) 
In order, however, to conceal their plan, they sent some of their 
pupils (Matt. xxii. 16), taking care to select those who knew how 
to present the appearance of a character deserving respect, as if 
they came, from deeply felt desire, to ask the opinion of the Saviour 
in a difficult case, in which they desired to know what was right. 
(Luke xx. 20, therefore, calls them.very significantly iroxgiémevor 
éuvrods dixafoug eivas, and Jesus subsequently, on the same account, 
calls them isoxgirai. An éyxdderog is a way-layer, lying in ambush 
[comp. Job xix. 12.] InSirach viii. 14, the phrase occurs, éyxa- 
bile wg evedgov TH orduari rivos, which is quite analogous to our 
passage.) 

It is singular, however, that St Matthew and St Mark agree in 
stating that the Pharisees had united with the Herodians. These 
adherents of the Herodian family generally, and of Herod Antipas 
in particular (Mark iii. 6), who, moreover, may have been the 
immediate attendants of the Tetrarch—for he happened to be 
present in Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover (Luke xxiii. 7) 
—entertained political opinions altogether different from those of 
the Pharisees. The latter were necessarily opposed to the Romans 
in all their tendencies, and desired the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Jewish power, because that would afford them greater 
certainty of exercising the influence which they assumed; and, 
through their efforts, the mass of the people also were, in the 
highest degree, prejudiced against the Roman dominion. On the 
other hand, the family of Herod, with its adherents, had an in- 
terest in the very continuance of Roman government; for, by this 
means, they were protected in the possession of their power; and 
hence they permitted to themselves all oppressions, confidently 
trusting in the Roman legions, who stood in readiness to defend 
them against every outbreak of rebellion. It was upon the union 
of these two parties that their plan was laid. As Herod and 
Pilate became friends when the object was to put the Holy One of 
God to death (Luke xxiii. 12), so also did the Pharisees and 
Herodians. The deputies of the two political parties were at once 
to supply the witnesses by whom, whatever might be his answer, 
he should be ruined. It is true, a declaration against the Romans 
would have won the attachment of the people still more; but the 
Herodians would then have had occasion to accuse him before the 
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Pagan authorities (Luke xx. 20, rod ragadodva: airiy rq dexq nal 
ri sLoucig, rod jye~6vos), Which the Pharisees certainly above all 
things desired. If, on the contrary, Jesus simply declared him- 
self in favour of the Romans, then the Pharisees hoped to draw 
away from him the sympathies of the people, and to be able to 
imprison him without fear. Hence they seek to inveigle the 
Redeemer by insidious language, while they hypocritically praise 
his truth and self-possession, But he who knew what is in man 
(John ii, 25), perceived their ravougyia, as St Luke says, xx. 23. 
(Instead of seécwroy AnwCdvery == OE x2, St Matthew and St 
Mark have <is zgéowrov 2x2, and this does not correspond with 
pp mv, Numb. xxiv. 1, which the LXX. correctly translate by 
dmooretgen 7) xedcwrov. It is better to compare *2 53 5%, which 
is generally used in the good sense, to regard any one with favour. 
Even this phrase, however, does not exactly answer to the phrase 
Brérew cig redcwrov ; it would rather be necessary that the words 
should run; =% >? 78},—an expression which does not occur.) 
Ver. 17-22. The way in which the interrogators intended that 
the Lord should be perplexed, is evident from what has preceded. 
But two questions now present themselves. Jn the jirst place, 
how did Christ view the relation of the Jewish people to the 
Romans and their representative, the Emperor? The inquiry 
tEears dovvas x%voov Kaiougi, 7 0%, plainly indicates a reference to 
the views of the Jewish ultra-liberals, of whom the well-known 
Judas of Galilee (comp. Joseph. Arch. xviii. 1, ff. and Acts v. 37) 
is to be regarded as the fanatic chief. This man represented the 
freedom to which he believed the Jewish people called, as con- 
sisting in entire exemption from external imposts and contribu- 
tions to the support of worldly government, their contributions 
being due only to God—that is, to the Temple and its Pharisaic 
officials. There was not the slightest ground for the support of 
this fanatical opinion in Scripture; for the Jews always had paid 
taxes to their sovereign, in addition to the Temple dues; and 
Palestine had also had to raise its tribute as a province of Babylon 
or Syria. Moreover, the passage Deut. xvii. 15, does not in itself 
forbid that a stranger (7328) should reign over Israel ;—in- 
deed, the prophets incessantly foretold that the unfaithful people 
would be subjected to foreign rule;—the passage only prohibits 
the Jews from themselves choosing a foreigner as king, while it 
was quite possible that God might, as a punishment, cause them 
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to be brought under the dominion of a stranger. Hence it is 
evident that Jesus could not, by any means, coincide with the 
ultra party; because their rebelliousness was a horrible fruit of 
sin. According to the command of God, even an illegitimate and 
unjust government must be obeyed when it is once established 
(Rom. xiii.1.) At the same time, however, Jesus was thereby 
no friend to the Romans (represented by the Herodians); for, on 
the one hand, they had assumed the power over Judea by gross 
deeds of violence, and, on the other, their whole political constitu- 
tion was unholy, and directly opposed to every thing divine. But the 
Lord saw in their dominion over Israel the judgment of God, and 
therefore viewed it as a scourge (like Nebuchadnezzar and his 
Chaldeans in days before) held in God’s hand. And, although 
this instrument was indeed repugnant, yet the holiness of him who 
used it—the Lord of heaven and earth—demanded reverence. 
Now, according to the prophecies, even Israel was, as a punish- 
ment, not only to be without a king (of its own), but, at one time, 
without sacrifice, altar, ephod, and sanctuary (Hos. i. 4.) It is 
true that, if the whole people of Israel had embraced the Lord in 
genuine faith, then it might be supposed that (according to the 
Philonean node of representation) the whole nation—through the 
inward power of the holy life, which would have been developed 
within it—would have overcome its conquerors; but the Lord, at 
this time, knew too certainly that the Jews were rushing to their 
own destruction (Luke xix. 42, ff.), and saw in the Romans the 
instrument of God for the correction of this blinded people. 
Thus, when the interrogators of the Redeemer propounded to 
him their opposite opinions—as contraries between which, they 
thought, he would inevitably be obliged to choose—he took no 
part with either. In his higher and holy view of things, he ac- 
knowledged what was true in the sentiments of both parties, but 
he could not be bound by opposite views, above which he rose so 
far. 

The next question then is, How did the Saviour, with prudence, 
make known his sentiments? He did not give forth abstract 
thoughts respecting the political relations of peoples and states, 
but conveyed his instruction by means of the sight of the actual 
material object which represented the particular point in question. 
He requested the ordinary coin in which the tax (census)-was paid 
(hence v4uiow x4voov, Matt. xxii. 19), namely a denarius, to be pro- 
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duced. (Ayydgiv, like xjvoog, was adopted from the Latin lan- 
guage into the Greek; the coin [see Matt. xviii. 28] was worth 
about three Saxon groschen.) This bore the image and name of 
Cesar, and therefore its use involved the silent acknowledgment 
of the influence of the Emperor, and with him, of the Romans. 
(Comp. the passages in Lightfoot and Wetstein in loc., which lay 
down the principle, ‘‘ He whose likeness is borne by the coin is 
lord of the land.”) But this acknowledgment expressed, on the 
one hand, the consciousness of guilt, and, on the other, submission 
to the will of God; and, therefore, all this could lead to no other 
conclusion than that, when so much had preceded, nothing but 
what existed (the payment of tribute to the Emperor) could fol- 
low. ‘This idea, however, involved the other—that, in the first 
instance, they ought not to have appropriated the money of the 
Emperor (but rather have striven after a more solemn and holy 
object), and then there would have been no necessity for giving 
to the Emperor what, according to the law of justice, was the 
Emperor’s. 

After having directed the thoughts of the interrogators to the 
facts of their present position, and having thus awakened the 
sense of guilt and the consciousness of deserved punishment, Jesus 
led their minds from that which was temporal to things eternal, and 
to their duties respecting them. ‘To refer the words ra roi Oc0d 
r@ @:a to the Temple-tax (of half a shekel, Exod. xxx. 12), gives 
an erroneous view of the whole narrative. For, on the one hand, 
it would not appear what occasion there could be for wonder in 
the answer—‘“ both must be paid, the tribute to the Romans and 
the tax to the Temple ;’* and, on the other, the Pharisees might 
have made a fine handle of such a reply, in order to stigmatize 
Jesus among the people as a deserter to Rome, since he certainly 
stated that the tax or census must be paid. The word of the 
Lord is full of spirit and life only when it is spiritually appre- 
hended. Jesus contrasts God, as the heavenly Sovercign—the 
King of all kings—with Cesar, as the highest possessor of worldly 
dominion. The latter, in accordance with his character, claims 
nothing but what is temporal and earthly (Mammon), which he 
only whose heart clings around it, hesitates in giving back to its 


1 The peculiarity in the procedure of the Saviour would, in that case, have con- 
sisted, not in the sentiment expressed, but in the exhibition of the com ; whereas, ac 
cording to Luke xx. 26, the object of marvel was the answer. 
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fountain. But God, as Spirit, requires that which is spiritual— 
the heart and the whole being. The inward man belongs to God 
(as that which is outward belongs to the world, and to Cesar as 
its representative), for he bears the «izav rod @zod indelibly im- 
pressed upon him, and whatsoever has come from God must re- 
turn to him. Now, these hypocrites resorted to the Lord, to 
ascertain how they should act towards Cesar; but to learn how 
their immortal souls might be brought to God—to reveal which 
was the very design of the Saviour’s coming—they sought not. 
This striking contrast, drawn in the power of the Spirit, and 
spoken with the conquering glance of truth, came home with such 
power to their consciences, that they stood self-convicted of their 
own insincerity; they experienced the profound truth of the sub- 
lime sentiment uttered by the Lord; they felt that their question 
would have been frivolous even if it had proceeded from hearts 
well-disposed,’ but that now it was wicked, because it came from 
hearts full of hypocrisy. They may have been sensible that the 
answer, dridore ra Kalougos rH Kaicugs, nal ra rod Ocod rH Oey, 
may be said to involve the law and the prophets (Matt. xxii. 40) ; 
for we cannot conceive of any divine law which is not included in 
the one part or the other of thissentiment; because, to leave what is 
sinful to the world, and to give that which is eternal to God, is the 
whole secret of godliness. (Comp. about this passage Rom. xiii. 
7, where St Paul seems to have had it in his view.) 

Ver. 23. According to Matt. xxii. 22, the Pharisees now with- 
drew, and on the same day (2y éxcivy juéeu, ver. 23)—but after an 
interval—the Sadducees came to Jesus. But, as the Pharisees are 
mentioned again subsequently (Matt. xxii. 34-41), the word arj2- 
doy doubtless can relate only to those among them who had been 
expressly deputed ; it is likely that others remained. According 
to St Mark and St Luke, the question of the Sadducees imme- 
diately follows the preceding, and hence the interval of which St 
Matthew speaks is, probably, to be regarded as but very brief. 
The accounts of the three Evangelists respecting the conversation 


1 Claudius, in his ingenious remarks on the history of the tributary Penny (Ge- 
schichte vom Zinsgroschen, B. ii. 8. 141), very justly says, “‘ The whole question, 
generally, respecting the justice or injustice of the tribute-money was very absurd, and 
amounted to just as much as if an adulterer should ask whether it were right to pay 
the legal penalty fixed against adultery.” The instance of adultery is selected with 


great appropriateness, for the Jews had committed this very crime, in their unfaith- 
fulness towards the Lord. 
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of Jesus with the Sadducees, harmonize in all essentials; the only 
difference being that St Mark, according to his mode, gives a some- 
what more extended report, although without adding any peculiar 
feature. St Luke, on the contrary, gives the answer of Christ far 
more fully than either of the others, and communicates therein some 
peculiar points. 

As regards the relation of Jesus to the Sadducees, the Redeemer 
evidently acknowledges in them a certain goodness of disposition ; 
they were far from the malignity and shamelessness of the Phari- 
sees, but only because they had less interest in doctrinal subjects 
and ecclesiastical affairs. Their god was the belly, and since their 
wealth placed them in a position to indulge their lusts to the full, 
their whole activity was concentrated upon temporal things. The 
debased condition into which they had sunk, while giving themselves 
up to the pursuit of pleasure, naturally led them to overlook every- 
thing higher, and, in regard to knowledge, they were far behind 
the Pharisees. They denied the resurrection,’ and even the reality 
of the spiritual world’ (Acts xxiii. 8); and (like Philo), among the 
Old Testament Scriptures, they attached more importance to the 
Thorah than to the Prophets. (Joseph. Arch. xviii. 1. 4. Bell. 
Jud. ii. 8, 14.) Hence, while Christ declares that they have no 
knowledge of divine things (Matt. xxii. 29), he does not refuse to 
instruct them ; the goodness of their disposition rendered it possible 
that the words might find entrance to their hearts—a result far 
less to be anticipated in the case of the vain, high-minded Pharisees. 

Ver. 24-28. The question which they propose to Christ obvi- 
ously proves the shallowness of their arguments. The tale which 
they relate (merely a fictitious one) probably formed one of the most 
striking arguments which they were able to adduce against the 
avdoracic, the object of their polemic attack ; and for this reason it 
may have appeared to them worth while to try its effect with the 
famous Prophet of Nazareth. The whole fiction was founded upon 
the Mosaic law, Deut. xxv. 5, ff. concerning the marriage of the 
brother-in-law, which, indeed, occurs as in use before the time of 


* St Mark and St Luke expressly add—for the sake of those readers who might not 
be Jews—that the Sadducees denied the resurrection. 

? How they may have explained the appearances of angels in the Pentateuch, is 
indeed doubtful. Neander (Kirch. Gesch. Th. i.s. 55) conjectures, with reason, that 
they regarded these appearances merely as manifestations of God himself which were 
impersonal, and on that account transitory. (Compare also Dr Paulus on Luke xx. 27.) 
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Moses, Gen. xxxvilil. 6. (The citation is given merely from 
memory, and hence each of the Evangelists quotes it differently.) 
The design of this Mosaic regulation was simply to preserve the 
families (and this was the purport also of the laws respecting 
heiresses—comp. the remarks on the genealogical tables containing 
the lineage of Jesus), the number of which was connected with the 
inheritance in the land of Canaan. On this account, likewise, the 
first-born was regarded as the heir of the deceased (comp. Michaelis 
Mos. Recht. Th. ii. s. 194), and treated as his genuine descend- 
ant. 

(The word ériyauEgedw, Matt. xxii. 24, literally signifies to ally, 
one’s self by marriage, from yaw€gés, which denotes all relationships 
by marriage, as brother-in-law, son-in-law, father-in-law. This 
is the only place where it occurs, and it corresponds with the 
Hebrew *2?, which usually means to perform an obligatory marriage. 
Instead of dyacrqoc: oxégua, the original text eae Bap? TS busty 
™7; the LXX. also have retained the word Gowa. Sréguae cor 
responds with the Hebrew °7! in the ordinary signification, poste- 
rity.) 

Ver. 29, 30. The Lord, in his reply, in the first place (accord- 
ing to St Matthew and St Luke) reproves the unbelief of the Sad- 
ducees, and then (according to the more copious account of St 
Luke) gives the most distinct declaration on the particular case 
before him. Christ describes the error of the Sadducees as 
ignorance of the Scriptures and of the divemic rod Ocod. That we 
are not to understand the latter expression as referring to a mere 
knowledge of the divine omnipotence, which can raise the bodies 
of the dead, is evident from the idea itself. Indeed, the general 
doctrine of the almighty power of God was not contested by the 
Sadducees; they only maintained that the raising of the dead 
should not be regarded as forming a part in the operations of the 
omnipotent divine energy. The knowledge of the divapis of God 
is not distinct from yvdois generally ; for we cannot conceive of one 
attribute of God without the other; all must be viewed as inse- 
parably connected in the divine essence. And just in like manner, 
the phrase e/dévar ras yeagés must not be taken as signifying an 
acquaintance with the historical sense of the Scriptures; for it is 
quite as incredible that the Sadducees should have mistaken this, 
as that they denied the omnipotence of God. On the contrary, the 
expression denotes an apprehension of the spiritual contents of the 
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Scriptures; and since this presupposes Spirit—and that, divine 
Spirit, which no one can have without the yvoig rod Ozoi—the 
knowledge of Scripture is related to the knowledge of God, as the 
effect to the cause. Lecause they do not know God, they do not 
understand that which is divine in the Scriptures, knowing only 
what is external, and not having organs for the apprehension of 
anything beyond. (Respecting the uyimés [Jude ver. 19, stua 
wi exov], comp. 1 Cor. ii. 14, where itis said, od diyera: r& rod 
avetuaros TOU sod.) 

In the next place, in regard to the question itself, the Lord un- 
equivocally replies that the life of those who are raised from the 
dead will be entirely different from earthly life, and hence the diffi- 
culty suggested by his interrogators falls to the ground. Now, in 
this passage, we have, chiefly, an express confirmation of the 
dvioracic, Which, it is to be observed, we must distinguish from the 
immortality of the soul. Of the latter, the Scriptures never speak ; 
on the contrary, God is called 6 évos tyav rijv ddavaciay (1 Tim. vi. 
16.) Itis true, the doctrine of Scripture recognises an indi- 
vidual continuance of the v7, but it always views the separation 
of the v4 from the oi« by death as something disturbing, so 
that even in the case of believers, whose seize and uy7% live in 
the light of God, the perfection of the eda also is earnestly desired. 
(Rom. viii. 32, jets arendeyomevol THY ATOAUTQWOW TOU CwMaTOS H/LGV.) 
Hence, the unclothing of the body—the condition of the life of the 
vx without its organ—is by no means an advanced state for 
men; according to the principle—“ corporeity is the end of the 
works of God,” everything seeks its corresponding body. The 
body of the resurrection is a true cia, but that cijuais svevmaurinéy 
(1 Cor. xv. 43, 44.) The Redeemer thus describes the corpo- 
rality of those who are raised from the dead ; for he denies, in their 
case, the yayei (as regards men) and yawifecbas (= youioxeodous or 
exyoioxecdas, in application to women, to be married); whereas 

_ both these belong to the cia Luyixiv, according to its nature. In- 
stead of ocjuara, the Lord mentions (in St Luke) aidy odrog and éxeiiog 
(respecting these terms, compare the remarks on Matt. xii. 31), as 
the regions of existence to which the caja Quxixév and svevpuriniy 
respectively belong. The expression aidy éxeivog is here equal to 
Pacircia rod Ozod, and denotes the state in which the divine sv<tua 
rules ; on which account also, mention is made of being worthy of 

this aidv. Wherein this consists, and how it is attained, we are 
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not here informed; but a general view of the doctrines contained 
in the Scriptures leads to the conclusion, that iors must be re- 
garded as susceptibility for xégic, or the condition of worthiness ; 
in the sight of God, nothing affords worthiness but that which is 
divine, that which proceeds from himself. (“ Before God nothing 
ayails, but his own image.”) The proposition thus stated by the 
Lord as a doctrine, is supported in what follows (Luke xx. 36) 
by proofs. It is true, the clause with the second ydg (icdéyyero 
yee cio!), contains only a subordinate argument, since its immediate 
reference is to the preceding words, drodave?y odxérs dbvavras; but it 
has also an indirect reference to the main thoughts of the passage. 
As regards the argumentative force of the first clause, there can 
be no doubt that this lies in the idea of propagation, involved in 
the expressions yau< and yapsoxecdas. This is appointed by God 
only for the period during which humanity is in the course of its 
development ; with its perfection, which will exclude every form of 
Javeros, propagation also will cease. It may justly be deduced 
from this train of thought, that, according to the meaning of Christ, 
the cama svevxjarinéy will be modified in like manner, and thus the 
difference of sex will not again appear in those who are raised from 
the dead. ‘This, however, can be affirmed with respect only to 
that which is physical; so far as the difference of the sexes is 
manifested also in the psychical nature, there is no ground for the 
idea that it will be abolished in the resurrection ; for there is no 
necessity whatever to suppose such an intimate mutual connexion 
between.the physical and the‘psychicalas would render it impossible 
to conceive of the one without the other. But although this pas- 
sage does not express so much, it does not exclude the conjecture, 
that, in those who are raised from the dead there may be such a 
union of the sexes as existed before the formation of the woman 
(Gen. ii. 21.) 

In regard to the remaining words of this important verse, it 
may be remarked that the clauses, iséyycror ydée ios and xal viol 
sic: rod @zod are quite parallel, and serve as complements to each 
other ; but both stand in casual relation to the last words, ri 
avaordozmg viol tvres—* Because they are children of the resurrec- 
tion, they are icéyycdo.’’— Hence, in the expression, viol rijs dva- 
oréoews (the antithesis is "77712 2 Sam. xxii. 5),— viol ris Cwijs, the 
word dyéoracig is to be taken as emphatic, like John xi. 25, where 
Christ says, yd cium: 4 dyderaoig, the absolute life which conquers 
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death, and in whose nature those who are raised from the dead, have 
part. On account of this participation they are called vio/ roi @z05 (ES 
mist, the ordinary name of angels, comp. the remarks on Lukei. 
35), and icéyycxo1. (This is the only instance in which the ex- 
pression occurs in the New Testament.) The angels are here 
evidently viewed as cvelzuru (nnn), who partake of the nature of 
God, the original Spirit; and, with their spiritual nature, those 
who rise from the dead (clothed with the caja cvevpurixsr) are de- 
scribed as in kindred relationship. Although this idea may be 
referred primarily to the words, odzérs drodaveiv ddvavras, so that 
spirituality appears as the element which infparts immortality; yet 
a further reference to the more remote words, ore yamodow x. 5. 2. 
is not excluded, The world of angels (as xécwos voyrés) excludes 
the idea of development, and hence that of propagation, it being 
associated only with the xéowos wisdnrés, to which man belongs by 
virtue of his oajua ~uximév; and accordingly the connexion might 
also be taken as follows, otre yapotow, ore éxyapioxovras, iokyyenor 
yae <idl. 

Here, however, it would appear as if prophetic passages—for 
example, Isaiah Ixv. 20, 25, in which mention is made of propa- 
gation in the BuoiAcia roi @zoJ—were contradictory to the words of 
the Redeemer.’ Indeed, it does not appear how this contradic- 
tion is to be reconciled without the supposition of a twofold resur- 
rection (comp. the remarks on Luke xiv. 14); while, if this suppo- 
sition be adopted, such passages are easily explained. In that 
case, those living in the PasAcia must not, by any means, be re- 
garded as having all risen from the dead (comp. Rey. xx. 8); and 
accordingly descriptions like those in Isaiah Ixy. 20, 23, must be 
referred only to those who have not risen (and consequently still 
belong, in part, to the xéouos.) An argument of considerable 
weight, in proving that the authors of the New Testament (and even 
the Lord himself) taught a twofold resurrection, viz. that of the just, 
and the general resurrection, is furnished by the distinction that 
appears also in our passage between the expressions dydorasig rap 
vexeay and 2x vexgaaye The origin of the phrase dvdoracig 2x vexgdir 

1 It is probable that such passages of the Old Testament formed the foundation on 
which those Rabbins rested their notions, who dreamed of marriages among the subjects 
of the resurrection. But it was by no means a general Pharisaic opinion, that propa- 
gation would take place among those who rise from the dead; men of spiritual dis- 
positions taught the contrary, according to Scripture. 


* The phrase avécracis ix ray vexgwy never occurs. On the contrary, 1 Cor. xv. 
12, 13, 21, we have avécracis vexgay 
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(Matt. xvii. 7; Mark ix. 9, 10, xii. 25; Lukexx. 35; Acts iv 
2; Gal.i. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 12, 20; 1 Pet. i. 3), would be inexpli- 
cable, if it were not derived from the idea, that out of the mass of 
the vexeof some would rise first. It is true that most of the pas- 
sages adduced relate to the person of the Redeemer, to which the 
expression éye/zeobur éx vexoav certainly has its peculiar application) ;* 
but in the passages, Mark xii. 25; Luke xx. 35, the words 
dvaoraois éx vexeav are used by the Lord himself, in reference to the 
act of the resurrection, and we are therefore compelled to allow it 
its force in the present case also. Nor is it anything strange 
that the degrees in the resurrection are in many instances not 
distinguished, that under the single term dyéoracis, both are com- 
prehended (Matt. xxii. 23, 28, and parallels, John xi. 24; Acts 
xxii. 8), and that in dvdoraors raiv vexotiv the én vexgaiy is understood 
(Matt. xxii. 31; Acts xvii. 32, xxiii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 12, 42, 52); 
for the general includes the special, and, on the same principle, the 
prophets of the Old Testament associated the first and second 
advents of Christ. 

Ver. 31, 32. At the conclusion of the conversation, the Saviour, 
after having described, as far as the matter under inquiry was con- 
cerned, the nature of those who participate in the resurrection, 
adduces a further argument for the doctrine of the resurrection 
from the Scriptures. The prophets would have furnished the 
Lord with far more decided proofs of this doctrine (comp. Isaiah 
xxvl. 19; Ezek. xxxvii. 1, ff.; Dan. xii. 2, ff.); but since the 
Sadducees acknowledged only the Pentateuch, Jesus confined him- 
self to that. (The passage quoted is Exod. ii. 6 [15]. It is 
cited only according to the sense; it does not exactly agree either 
with the LXX. or with the original text). In the Pentateuch the 
horizon certainly appears limited to this life, and express references 
to the state after death are altogether wanting. But from this 
circumstance we can form no conclusion as to the individual opi- 
nions of Moses, and the most spiritual men of the nation ; it merely 
indicates the view which was within the reach of the mass of the 
people. In their state of spiritual infancy, it was necessary, in 
treating of reward as well as of punishment, to point them to 
earthly things; for they were incapable of contemplating any 


1 There is only one passage (Rom. i. 4), in which the expression avéaracis vexcan 
is applied to the person of Jesus; but in this instance it requires a special consideration 
drawn from the context. 
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; others as real. And although there are intimations of a life after 
death in the Pentateuch,: from which we may, with certainty, de- 
duce the existence of the idea of continuance after death among 
the enlightened men of the Mosaic age; yet, the life after death, 
in the Sheol, appears a joyless thing, and hence the view taken of 
it in the Pentateuch is altogether different from the descriptions of 
the New Testament (John xi. 25, 26; Phil. i. 23). This very 
_ disparity, however, perfectly proves the truth of the representa- 
_ tions of Scripture in reference to the various degrees of the devel- 
opment of mankind with which its various parts are in harmony. 
In a state of childhood the predominance of sense over spirit is 
| undeniable ; and in like manner, until the appearance of him who 
_is himself the life and the resurrection—until the reception of his 
life and light—the view that the life after death 1s joyless and 
gloomy, is perfectly natural. Hence, if Moses, and the other 
authors of the Old Testament, had described the life of the uy 
when divested of the c#uz«a—as St Paul describes it—as a state to be 
earnestly desired, their representation would not have been natural. 
The New Testament description of the state after death is suited 
only to believers, whose \wvv7 is illumined by the zctza of Christ, 
and prepared to be received into his presence. Even in the case 
of believers, however, the condition without cia is still only 
a state of transition (although relatively blissful); they wait 
for the dmordrguoig rot oupuros (Rom. viii. 23; 2 Cor. v. 4). It 
may be said, therefore, that not merely the doctrine of the state 
after death, but the state itsel/, is viewed as progressive ; for even 
if the continuance of the substance of the soul is the same in all 
the steps of development, yet the degree of consciousness in that 
continuance is modified according to the degree of consciousness, 
‘in general, that has been attained ; and, as in the individual, so in 
the mass. 
_ It appears strange, however, that the Lord founds the proof of 
the dvécrucic, which he draws from the Pentateuch, on the passage, 
Exod. iii. 6. That in doing this, he merely followed a Pharisaic 
custom of arguing from this passage for the resurrection,’ or that 




























_ * See the account of Enoch (Gen. v. 24) and the formule 22 by sN2 or SSN ox 
which by no means denote merely burial, but signify, to be gathered together in Sheol 
i comp. Gesenius in his Lexicon), of which mention is made, Gen. xxxvii. 35; xlii. 
38; xliv. 29; Numb. xvi. 30. 

__ * Whether Rabbins of an earlier period employed Exod. iii. 6 in the same manner 
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he wished not so much to argue as to dazzle by an ingenious 
thought which he connected with the language of Scripture, it 
would be difficult for a Christian consciousness to admit. Un- 
doubtedly the Redeemer recognised in the words of Moses’ an 
internal, doctrinal meaning ; on which account (according to St 
Matthew and St Mark) God is spoken of as the author of the idea. 
This quotation is not for a moment to be regarded as a mere for- 
mula, selected because Moses had introduced God as speaking in 
the first person; but as an assertion of the divinity of the writ- 
ings of Moses himself. For the supposition that Moses would 
have represented God as speaking, if he had not spoken, must be 
rejected as something utterly untenable; and hence it is certain 
that the Lord cannot have appealed to anything of that kind. 
Indeed such a mode of using the divine name would be quite as 
contrary to the command, “ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain,” as to the precept respecting prophets 
(Deut. xvii. 20). 

Tf, then, it be the intention of Christ to acknowledge in this 
passage the word of God, as that from which he argues in sup- 
port of divine truths necessarily must be (for that which is divine 
can be proved only by what is divine)—the question is, what mean- 
ing the Redeemer finds in the words quoted. Now, here all de- 
pends upon the signification of the name, God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. If it denoted nothing else than the idea of protec- 
tion, goodwill, then it would not appear why we should not find in 
the Scripture the names, God of Adam, of Moses, of David, or 
other holy men—which is not the case, Similarly in the New 
Testament, the name, God of Jesus Christ,’ occurs (Rom. xv. 6; 
Ephes. i. 3); but not, the God of Peter, of Paul; nor would we 
be allowed to say, the God of Luther or of Calvin. This usus 
loquendi, which certainly is not accidental, indicates a more pro-— 


as Jesus does here, is uncertain. The way in which Rabbi Manasse applies it, in his 
work on the resurrection from the dead, admits of the conjecture that he knew the 
Christian interpretation. (Comp. Schéttgen on the passage). 

1 The manner in which St Luke (xx. 87) quotes the words of the Lord, refers the 
citation decidedly to Moses; and this, at any rate, renders it necessary to regard Moses 
as the author of the substance of the Pentateuch.—The words ¢zi ris Baérov are to be 
taken, both in St Mark and in St Luke, as meaning—“in the section where the ap- 
pearance of God in the bush is the subject of discourse.” 

* In order to point out the specific relation of Christ to God, it is ewe added, the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ. | 
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found idea, lying at the foundation of the name, and which the 
Lord, in the instance before us, wishes to bring out. The God of 
Abraham and the God of Jesus is the one true God of heaven and 
earth; but, as far as the chief forms of his manifestation are con- 
cerned, he has revealed himself to men, in these individuals, in dif- 
ferent modes. Abraham is regarded, in this name (and similarly 
in the expression zéAvog "Azad, Luke xvi. 22), as the father and 
representative of the whole pre-Christian life ; Jesus Christ as the 
father and representative of the whole Christian world, which has 
received his life into itself. Hence, the formula @zi¢ ’ACzadu, Ocds 
"Inood Xesorod relates to the peculiar position of Abraham and 
Christ towards mankind universally; according to which, both 
are the progenitors of the people of God—the former, of Israel ac- 
cording to the flesh, the latter, of the spiritual Israel—The addi- 
tion of the name, “God of Isaac and God of Jacob,” as it appears 
to me, was designed to indicate that the genuine character of the 
- Abrahamitic life was transmitted only through Isaac, (not through 
Ishmael) and through Jacob, (not through Esau) ; both, therefore, 
are to be viewed as one with the ancestor Abraham. The name, 
God of Noah, might be applied in a similar manner, were it not 
that Noah must be considered the representative, not so much of 
sanctified humanity, as of a general mass, holy and unholy. His 
son Shem, however, certainly bears the character which marks the 
representative of saints, and accordingly, in one instance (Gen. ix. 
26), the name %% “S28. occurs in reference to him; and on ac- 
count of the similarity of the positions occupied by Abraham and 
Shem, this expression is to be taken as identical in meaning with 
the designation "787s; From such a signification of the 
name, the Lord could well draw his conclusion. The relation of 
God to Abraham had not passed away, but was permanent; on 
this account God continuously designated himself, in the one form 
of his manifestation, by the name, God of Abraham; and for the 
same reason, the name required the continued existence of him 
with whom the peculiar relation, whence it proceeded, was formed. 

Accordingly, the expression @éig vexgéiv, Caivrwy (without an ar- 
ticle), is not to be referred to the mass of the dead or of the living, 
but to the Patriarchs who are mentioned, and should be rendered, 
“God is not a God of dead persons—since he still calls himself 
the God of Abraham, after Abraham’s death—but of those who 
are living.’ Then the idea added by St Luke (xx. 38) is strik- 

VOL, Ill. 
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ingly appropriate, révreg yog aire Cow. For, after the relation 
of God to the saints has been pointed out—as it is expressed in 
the name—attention is directed inversely to their relation to God. 
As God is their God (Heb. xi. 16)—having, as it were, given 
himself to them for a holy possession—so they give themselves 
again to him as an entire offering. Thus the mutual operation of 
love is here viewed as the peculiarity of the eternal life. God is . 
in them and they are in God; and in this union they have the — 
&dovacia of Him who alone essentially possesses it. (1 Tim. vi. 16). | 
. 
| 
| 





Hence it is clear that vdéyrcg does not relate to the mass of men 
(for although all live through God, all do not live to God, nor 
walk before God), but only to the spiritual seed of Abraham. Jn 
these verses there seems then to be a play upon the words sexgoi 
and (éyres—the former comprehending not merely those who are 
corporeally dead, but those who are spiritually dead, and, as such, 
separated from God; while the living include those who are spi- 
ritually alive, and, at the same time, those who live continuously. 
It is true, it might then follow that those who are spiritually dead 
are dead in themselves ;\” whereas even the wicked will rise again 
(John vy. 29). Nor is this conclusion, in fact, unscriptural ; for 
the very dvéoraois of the wicked delivers them over to the Sévaroc 
debregos (Rev. xx. 6, xxi. 8). The scriptural ideas of Sévarog and — 
Gay are exceedingly profound and spiritual; and on this cha- 
racteristic, the peculiarity of their use is founded (comp. the remarks 

on John i. 3). Death has no reference to the annihilation of the 
substance, which can never take place ; consequently, the death of 
the soul does not involve the cessation of its existence; on the | 
contrary, it denotes only the state of the creature in separation — 
from the fountain of life, the Source of Being. The union of the 
soul with the absolute Life alone secures its true #4, the consum- 
mation of which is the worofjors rod. ojparos. It is only when the 
words which the Lord addressed to the Sadducees are thus under- 
stood, that they are apprehended in their full signification. (On — 
this subject, compare my Festprogramm: antiquiss. eccl. patrum 
de immortalitate anime sententie. Regiom. 1827, printed in the 
opuse. theol. Berol. 1833). 


1 That is, altoyether dead, without any element of life. Tr. 

* The case is similar in the passage, John xi. 25, where the words, 6 wisredwy eis 
iui, xav axoddva, Cheeras, involve the antithesis; he that believes not in me, is in the 
power of dévaros. q 
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Ver. 33. The sublime thoughts expressed in the words of the 
Lord touched not only the more susceptible mass of the people, 
but (according to St Luke) even some of the better disposed 
Pharisees. They exclaimed xara; cizas, when they saw that 
Jesus agreed with their views in opposition to the Sadducees, and 
so ably supported them. As St Luke here concludes his narrative 
of the attempts of the Jews to entrap Jesus, he here introduces 
the phrase, odxér1 6: éréAway exeguegy adriy 09027, which St Mark 
(xii. 34) and St Matthew (xxii. 46) do not employ till afterwards. 

Ver. 34, 35. The following account of a Pharisee, who asked 
Jesus respecting the greatest commandment, is omitted by St 
Luke, but given by St Mark with a minuteness which alone places 
the whole event in its true light. The very brief statements of 
St Matthew would make it appear that the interrogator had evil 
designs in his conversation with the Redeemer, —which, according 
to St Mark, was by no means the case, for Jesus manifested an 
affection for him, and praised him (Mark xii. 84.) But to con- 
clude, from this difference between the accounts, that the Evan- 
gelists refer to two entirely distinct facts, is not at all admissible ; 
for, in the first place, if that hypotlesis were correct, two very 
similar events must have occured at the same period; and, 
secondly, the discrepancy between the two narratives is only 
apparent, and occasioned by the brevity of St Matthew. If the 
words eigéZav airév (Matt. xxii. 35) be only taken as expressive 
of a well-meaning inquiry after the opinion of Jesus, rather than 
in a malevolent sense, the difference between the accounts is easily 
reconciled. Nor is there any greater necessity to adopt the view 
that this interrogator must have belonged to the sect of the Sad- 
ducees or the Karaites, because he manifested so little enmity 
towards Jesus, and publicly applauded him. For, as to the 
Karaites, it can not only not be proved, but it is in the highest 
degree improbable, that they existed in the time of Christ. And, 
as regards the Sadducees, it certainly is true that the comprehen- 
sive word vowixés, like yeaumoreds, may signify a Sadducee; but in 
St Mark the expression zoceAddy gig Ta yeuumoarewy SO closely 
follows the preceding statement in Luke xx. 39, and the words 
axovous adrav culnrowwrov, edd ars nares adrors awexgiln SO obviously 
point out the author of the question as one of those who had heard 
the immediately preceding conversation, that, according to St 
Mark, we can regard him only as a Pharisee; for it cannot be 
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supposed that any but the Pharisees would have praised the 
answer of Jesus respecting the resurrection of the dead, as agree- 
ing with their own opinions. In St Matthew, indeed, this close 
connexion does not occur; but, instead of this, he expressly men- 
tions the Pharisees, and speaks of the interrogator as one of that 
party. (The expression «ig ¢£ air%v can refer only to the dagicaios 
ouvarbevres.) Now, since it is natural to suppose that among the 
Pharisees there were minds of a nobler and more susceptible kind 
than others, and the words of Jesus may have produced a power- 
ful impression upon the interrogator, there is no reason why this 
individual should not be regarded as a member of the Pharisaic 
sect. In reference to his person, the more minute statements of 
St Mark are certainly to be taken as correct, and hence it must 
be admitted that he was a hearer of the previous conversation 
with Jesus. Nor does the account of St Matthew contain anything 
directly contradictory to this. The language, dxodouvres brs épiwoce 
(from gids, the curb or muzzle; figuratively to make dumb, to 
put to silence) rodg Saddovxasovs, may refer to the immediate hear- 
ing of the unanswerable discourse of Jesus; and the words ovvj- 
xonouy éx) +d airs do not necessarily imply a change of time and 
place. These words may be understood as relating to the separate 
conference of the Pharisees in the presence of Jesus, whom we 
must regard as surrounded by crowds of people of all descriptions.’ 
The mass of the Pharisees engaged in it, were, we may naturally | 
suppose, animated by a very unholy and hostile spirit ; but, never- 
theless, there may have been amongst them a single individual 
who remained accessible to nobler sentiments. (Respecting the 
expression, ouvéyecdas 2x] 7é° adré, comp. Schleusner in his Lexicon 
to the LXX. [vol.i.p.501.] Like "2, it refers not only to place, 
but also to oneness of disposition. Comp. the version of the 
LXX. Ps. ii. 2.) 

Ver. 36. The question which the Pharisee proposed to Jesus, 
Tod evroAy meycdan ev rq véuw, was founded on the distinction made, 
by this sect, between great and little commands (comp. the remarks 
on Matt. v. 19.) There may have been special circumstances 
which rendered it desirable for the Pharisee to ascertain the opi- 
nion of Jesus as to the most important part of the law; but it is 


‘Tn like manner we must take the words, Matt. xxii. 41, covnyutvov 08 gov Ba- 
eicaiwy, which do not suppose any local removal of Jesus, but a gathering together in 
his presence. 
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also probable that he was actuated by a personal sense of the im- 
portance of the question, as the fine observation inserted by St 
Mark (xii. 33, 34), from the lips of the scribe, seems to indicate. 
At all events the question contained nothing insidious, for the 
Pharisees, who exhibited the most open diversity of opinion, talled 
so many different commands the greatest (for example, circumci- 
sion, observance of the Sabbath, and the like), that the mention 
of this or that command could in no way have exposed Jesus to 
injury. 

With regard to the form of the query, it may be observed that 
the word wzydéAn, in St Matthew, is certainly to be taken as super- 
lative ; one évror4 (the form under which the véwos, for a particular 
case, is represented) is viewed in contrast with the others (as the 
minor ones.) The Redeemer, in his reply, unites weydéAy and sguiry 
(Matt. xxii. 38); although St Mark has the latter alone (xii. 29.) 
In this expression there is a play upon the two significations—of 
pre-eminence, and priority in the order of the commands. In the 
question, the term <gdérz can primarily mean only pre-eminent ; 
but Jesus calls the pre-eminent command the first, and thus the 
words are founded upon the idea, “ that command which, according 
to the arrangement of God. is placed jirst in order, is also the first 
in importance.” (In St Mark zzuir7 is followed by the addition of 
advrov,—a reading certainly preferable to asd», which plainly 
betrays itself as a correction. Tldvrw is best taken as a neuter, 
which serves to strengthen zsirz.) 

Ver. 37, 38. Jesus, in his reply, directs the mind from the 
variety of individual commands to the unity of the principle, the 
possession of which involves the fulfilment of them all. He cites 
the words Deut. vi. 5, in which the acknowledgement of the one 
true God, and the duty of loving him, are expressed. St Mark 
has quoted the passage more fully, and even inserted the confession 
of the unity of God in the discourse. Although these first words 
of the Old Testament command do not necessarily belong to the 
connexion of the conversation, yet they are by no means inap- 
propriate, as they are repeated (ver. 32), according to the account 
of St Mark, by the interrogator. The unity of God, which in- 
volves the fact that he is incomparable, contains the decisive 
reason why he is to be loved unreservedly,—because everything 
worthy of love is in him. 

The Evangelists differ (comp. the remarks on Luke x. 27) in a 
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peculiar manner from the Hebrew text, and from the LXX. in the ; 


use of the synonymes zagd/a, ux 4, cbveois, Oiévorz. It is not pro- 
bable that the reading of the LX X. which translates 8° by divemis, 
should, by an oversight, have given rise to the term d:évo1e, and that 
then ioyis was added; because St Mark (xii. 32), instead of em- 
ploying the word é:éyorw, uses obyeois, which cannot have originated 
in a permutation. It appears to me more likely—as I have 
already stated, in the remarks on Luke x. 27—that the peculiar 
mode in which this passage of the Old Testament is treated, was 
derived from the free translation of St Luke, and passed into St 
Matthew and St Mark. In regard to the several expressions, the 
term "*? according to the original text, relates to the activity of the 
will, to which the ovis in St Mark is also to be referred, while d:c- 
vor — vods denotes the reflective, and -u74 the sensitive principle 
in man; so that the words express the great maxim, “ Man ought 
to devote all his powers and faculties which are derived from God, 
to God, in love.’ The substitution of cdveeg for dicvorm, by St 
Mark (xii. 32), as a designation of the thinking principle, merely 
serves to give prominence to the understanding over the reason; 
and hence the meaning is only somewhat modified. But it is 
difficult to keep the ideas conveyed by the terms xagéia and ~pux4 
—which are collocated by St Mark as well as St Matthew— 
properly separate from one another. Commonly, in the language 
of the New Testament, the zagd/a is nothing else than the organ 
through which the \uxy4 is manifested ; and, so far, the two expres- 
sions are parallel. But here it is necessary to draw a distinction, 
for the sake of avoiding a tautology. Probably xagé/e may here 
be understood as prominently designating the principle which 
desires, and puxy7 as that which feels;' and in this case joyds 
must be so fixed in its relation to z«gé/a, that it denotes the expres- 
sion of the will. Now, when the Lord designates love to God as 
the greatest or first commandment, it is evident that his intention 
is not to place it as one amongst several others, and to ascribe to 
it merely a signification higher in degree. On the contrary, the 
love of God is the command of all commands, and the whole law 
is only an expansion of the words dyarjczig xigioy riv cov cov. And 
if, in the language of the Old Testament, the love of God is required, 
under the form of a command (which appears contrary to its nature, 


! Compare the particulars in my dissertation De nature humane trichotomia, in the 
Opuse. Theol, pag. 135 sqq. 
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since it is most free in its action), the reference here (comp. 


the remarks on Luke vii. 48) surely is not to a pathological love, 
but to a purely spiritual love, which rests in the unreserved swr- 
render of the whole being, and of all the faculties, to their exalted 
object. Man, as such, carries in himself the ability for such a 
surrender ; it is true this ability is not to be conceived of as with- 
out grace, but with it and in it; and the divine command, ‘ Thou 
shalt love me,” at once has its fulfilment where there is no resist- 
ance. Hence, while the fact that man does not love is a matter 
of guilt, his loving God involves no merit—on the contrary, the 
purer and the more intense this love becomes, it is grace more 
entirely which produces it in him. At the same time, of course, 
love manifests itself in degrees. In the Old Testament, where the 
command makes its first appearance, it means chiefly external 
obedience ; in the New Testament, where it appears in its perfec- 
tion, it involves that obedience which is internal, and the surrender 
of the whole nature to the Author of our being. It is only in the 
latter sense that dyér_ completely casts out géGog (Rom. vii. 15), 
for it is assimilation to the object loved. 

Ver. 39. Itis singular that the Saviour appears to connect with 
this one command a second, and yet immediately does away with 
the order of precedence, by saying that the latter is like (éuo/«) the 
former. He does not, however, by any means intend here to name 
another command, but only to describe love in its whole extent. The 
expression dyarjecs xigiv might easily have been misunderstood 
as if Jesus assigned the first importance to religious duties, such 
#s prayer, sacrifice, fasting, and the like ; whereas he wished it to 
be understood that he did not mean by the required éydrn certain 
external or internal zgya, but a state of mind which is the fountain 
of all good works. In order, therefore, to prevent such misappre- 
hensions, he adds the command to love our neighbour. <As the love 
of God comprehends the commands of the first table, so the love 
of our neighbour comprehends those of the second table, but both 
are in reality perfectly one, since none can be conceived of without 
the others. The only difference is that love to God is the root, 
and love to our neighbour is the manifestation ; whilst love to God, 
on the part of man, appears negative (John iv. 10), love to his 
neighbour appears positive. The precise definition of love to our 

, Comp. the profound saying, 1 Cor. viii. 3, “‘If any man love God, the same is 


known of him.” 
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neighbour, added in the words a¢ czauriy, is not intended to denote 
its strength, so much as its purity. For he who commands us to 
hate our own life (Luke xiv. 26), could not make false self-love 
the standard of love to our neighbours ; genuine love to our neigh- 
bour, according to the degree of its development, acts towards 
another as it does to self—it hates what is evil just as much in 
the neighbour as in self, and in both it loves only that which is of 
God." Pure love, therefore, according to the words of Scripture, 
“ Hate the evil and love the good” (Amos v. 15; Rom. xii. 9), 
contains the element of severity as well as that of tenderness. Love 
thus viewed is the dvaxeguraiwes of all commands, the one thing 
needful (Rom. xiii. 9.) 

Ver. 40. The Redeemer (according to St Matthew, who has pre- 
served in this verse a profound thought, which belongs to the 
completion of the conversation) views love in the same relation to 
the whole of the divine revelation. Love includes everything that 
God requires on the part of man. (The word xgcuéicdas quite cor- 
responds with the Latin pendere, in the signification to be de- 
pendent upon anything.) As the world and man in it exist only 
through love, so God desires nothing but love—it is the rAjgwue 
rod viwou (Rom. xiil. 10.) The véuog and the Prophets are by no 
means to be understood as meaning merely the Old Testament, as 
if the New Testament contained something else besides love; on 
the contrary, in its purity as the divine law, and as such (although 
only in the germ), it comprehends also the New Testament life. 
Hence, love appears as that which is all-sufficient, in all degrees 
of development in the moral life; in the highest as well as in the 
lowest, nothing exceeds it, for God is love (1 John iv. 8), and no 
one can love out of God, or beside God, but only in God. (Re- 
specting the relation of love to faith, the remarks on Luke vii. 48 
may be compared.) According to the concluding words in St 
Mark, the interrogator rightly apprehended the rich meaning of 
the language of the Lord. He confessed that Jesus had spoken 


1 Accordingly the expression is unsuitable when it is stated that the command to love 
God means, “ tolove God above all.” God is thus placed in a false relation to creatures. 
Man ought not to love God more than creatures, but he ought not to love, at all, crea- 
tures as such, in their separation from God ; he should love all in God and God in all. 
In like manner, man ought to love himself only in God (according to the true idea of 
himself), not according to his character as a creature in a state of defection from God ; 
such love is sin and the root of all sinful actions, and, for this reason, its énd must be 
death (Luke xiv. 26.) 
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the truth; there is only one God; for this reason he is incom- 
parable, and man must surrender himself to him without reserve. 
Of such inward sacrifice, he well understood that the external 
offerings, appointed in the statutes of the Old Testament, were 
but faint emblems. (‘Orozabrauwa — 723, a burnt-offering ; Suoia 
— "3, signifies also a bloody sacrifice #8 unbloody sacrifice is 
called “4?2], which, however, was not wholly burnt.) The Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament might easily lead to the knowledge of 
this, since they often contain representations of the superiority 
of an inward disposition, acceptable in the sight of God, to the 
external religious form. (1 Sam. xv. 22; Ps. xl.7; Hos. vi. 6.) 
‘The answer of the Pharisee proved that his mind was susceptible 
of truth." The Evangelist remarks, érs vouvex aig dwexgidy. (This 
is the only instance in which the expression occurs in the New 
Testament; but, like the adjective form vouvey7s, it is frequently 
found in profane writers.) But vowyés is not to be taken as 
identical with ggovjuws (Luke xvi. 8); mere wisdom could never 
have formed the foundation of such a judgment as is contained in 
‘the following words, 03 waxgdy si x. +r. On the contrary, we 
‘must retain the reference in the word voweyég to the vis (reason), 
which, as the power of discerning that which is divine and super- 
natural, when rightly applied, is the condition of entering into the 
‘supernatural order of things. (The SacAsia is here viewed in its 
spiritual character, according to which it is to be regarded as 
| already present and accessible. At the same time, od waxgay civas 
é6, is not identical with cia: 2v 77 Bacideig. Being in the king- 
dom of God involves the possession of love; but the inquiring 








* De Wette (on Luke xvi. 27-31) adduces this passage, Mark xii. 34, along with 
Matt. v. 19, in support of the erroneous assertion, that ‘“ according to the Christianity 
of the synoptical Evangelists, to repent and to fulfil the law is sufficient for happiness.” 
But the synoptical Evangelists have no other Christianity than that of the other writers 
of the New Testament. The circumstance that they seldom speak of the sacrificial 
death of Jesus (comp. the remarks on Matt. xx. 28), results from the fact that Jesus, 
before the completion of his work, only referred to this point in the way of hints, and 
left the further inculeation of it to the Holy Spirit. After the resurrection there was 
no lack of instruction on this subject. (Comp. the observations on Luke xxiv. 25, ff, 
44, ff.) But the answer of Jesus, in this passage (Mark xii. 34), does not say that 
_ the Scribe who proposed the question to him, was, in the state of his soul, prepared for 
_ happiness, but only that he was not far from the kingdom of God—that is, he was in 
| such a state that he might be born again and so enter it. Without regeneration no 


one can enter the kingdom of God (John iii. 3); but many a man has become incapable 
of regeneration, through his insincerity, which has stifled all susceptibility of grace. 
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Pharisee understood its necessity in order to please’God, rather 
than possessed the thing itself. Still the correctness of his know- 
ledge, united with the open-heartedness of his confession, caused 
the Redeemer to hope that he would yet learn to take the import- 
ant step from mere knowledge to the actual experience of the 
power of grace. ; 

Ver. 41-46. After this conversation of the Pharisees with 
Jesus, in the whole of which the power of the wisdom that dwelt 
in the Saviour must have struck and impressed the minds of the 
hearers, they ventured no more to question him. But at the con- 
clusion, Jesus addressed a question to them, for the purpose of 
exposing to them their ignorance of divine things, which they in 
vain sought to conceal. The occurrence is immediately connected. 
with what precedes, so that the dagicata ovvnyuévor are those Phari- 
sees who were congregated together in his presence, and near tho 
spot where he stood. (St Mark adds, év r@ ieg@, that is, in one of 
the porches or halls that belonged to the temple; in which place 
all the preceding incidents may also have transpired.) In the 
whole account, it is only necessary to proceed upon the supposi- 
tion that the Pharisaic teachers overlooked the higher nature of 
the Messiah (comp. John x. 30, ff.) and saw in him merely a dis- 
tinguished man (xaz’ éxroyjv, chosen by God to be the Messiah on 
account of his virtue, as Tryphon says in Justin Martyr’), in order 
to avoid all difficulty. And the circumstance of the Pharisees 
being wedded to this opinion, notwithstanding the passages of tue 
Old Testament quoted by the Lord (and others as clear), proves 
the very blindness of which the Lord here designed to convict 
them. They universally explained the Psalm as Messianic (for it 
was on this hypothesis that the whole argument of Jesus rested ; 
the opposition of the Jews did not break out until a much later 
period; compare Hengstenberg’s Christol. s. 140, f.), but they 
merely used, for their own purpose, the magnificent descriptions 
of triumph which it contains, and, being dazzled by the outward 
splendour, lost sight of the intimation of the higher nature of the 
Messiah. The Redeemer confirms the Messianic interpretation of 
the Psalm in so decided a manner, that it would have seemed im- 
possible for any one to attempt to prove from this very passage 
that Jesus denied the reference to the Messiah. But what does 


1JIn the work composed by Justin Martyr against the Jews, entitled Dialogus cum 
Tryphone Judeo. Tr. 
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not man see and fail to see, when it serves to establish his own 
favourite opinions? The Redeemer not only mentions David most 
distinctly as the author of the Psalm, but ascribes to him pro- 
phetic inspiration as the influence under which he composed it. 
(Tvet4a — ", the principle of all higher illumination and sacred 
inspiration.) The citation from Ps. cx. 1, is exactly according 
to the LXX., and occurs again Acts ii. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 25; Heb. 
x. 13. Hence nothing can be more striking than this passage, 
as a proof that Jesus attributed the divine nature to himself;’ as 
he contrasts himself with Abraham, John viii. 56, so here with 
David. In quoting the description of the Messiah as triumphing 
over all enemies, the Lord pronounces upon the Pharisees their 
condemnation, and thus far this citation forms the transition to 
the following discourse of Christ against the Pharisees, which is 
addressed directly to the mass of people assembled around iim, 
and by which the rupture with the ruling party is represented as 
complete. The people were still devoted to the Redeemer, and 
heard his discourses gladly (Mark xii. 37.) 


§ 7. DISCOURSES CENSURING THE PHARISEES. 
(Matt. xxiii. 1—39; Mark xii. 33—40; Luke xx. 45—47.) 


According to the harmony of the three narrators, whose accounts 
here all consist of anti-Pharisaic elements, it cannot be doubted 
that the Redeemer, at the conclusion of these conversations with 
the Pharisees, turned to the people and censured that sect. But 
it is in the highest degree improbable that the whole discourse was 
thus delivered by the Lord as St Matthew here gives it, specially 
on account of the relation between this and a kindred one in St 
Luke (xi. 39, ff., where the .remarks already made may be com- 
pared.) It would indeed be quite conceivable that Jesus might 
again utter sentiments against the Pharisees similar to those 
which he had previously expressed; and hence the two discourses 


? J. D. Michaelis erroneously thinks that the Lord read in the Psalm "25ND instead 
of %35s>, Sufficient proof to the contrary is furnished by the version xvgids wow. 
The argument for the divine nature of Christ lies in the words, ~aéov x deka pov, 


which express participation in the divine government of the world (comp. the remarks 
on Matt. xxvi. 64.) 


a 
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(in St Luke, and here in St Matthew) might have been thus verb- 
ally delivered, and precisely repeated. But, in the first place, 
this appears to be opposed by the circumstance that the harmony 
between the two is too great to be explained merely from the re- 
petition of kindred thoughts. In the discourse reported by St 
Matthew, nothing is wanting that St Luke has, and the language 
frequently agrees word for word. And, secondly, the discourse in 
St Matthew has a form which seems to have proceeded rather 
from the reflection of the writer than from its immediate delivery. 
It might be supposed that St Matthew purposely placed it in con- 
trast with the Sermon on the Mount, and shaped it accordingly. 
As the Lord in that Sermon commenced his instruction of the 
people, and impressed the truth which he taught upon their hearts ; 
so with this he concludes his public ministry (for all further dis- 
courses in St Matthew, as in St John, are intended for the more 
limited circle of his disciples), and in it he warns against the mere 
appearance of truth. The beatitudes in the Sermon on the 
Mount are contrasted, in the anti-Pharisaic Sermon, with the woes— 
these form the substance of it to which the introduction and the 
close refer. Whilst the former, proceeding from the general re- 
lation of the Scribes and Pharisees to the theocracy, rebukes their 
principal moral defects, viz. hypocritical self-indulgence and vain 
ambition (as the opposite of which, humble earnestness is com- 
mended in the children of God)—the latter, in connexion with 
the woes, utters the final threatening. Hence in both of these 
great discourses, an act of the judicial work of Christ is presented ; 
in the Sermon on the Mount, the form is benedictory, in the dis- 
course against the Pharisees, it is condemnatory. Both, however, 
have to do, not with the world as such, but with members of the 
Bacircia, and those who ought to be so, and wished to appear so. 
Thus understood, the objection is removed which might be enter- 
tained against this severe discourse, from the circumstance of its 
being spoken by the meekest of men. It is true that, without the 
Spirit of God—who, on the one hand, instils as pure a hatred of 
evil as he does a love of good, and, on the other, imparts the ability 
to discern the inward state of minds—so positive a judgment pro- 
nounced upon another individual or a whole society, cannot be 
conceived of as being done without sin. (Hence the precept, 
“Judge not!’? Matt. vii. 1, which forbids us to determine the 
guilt of our neighbour, which here, howeyer, is measured.) But on 
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the Redeemer the spirit of love as well as of truth rests without 
measure (John iii. 34), and in the power of this spirit he judged 
upon earth and judges in heaven. (Comp. something similar in the 
ministry of the apostles, recorded in the remarkable account, Acts 
v. 3, ff., which must be explained as resulting from the power of 
the divine zvz34« imparted to St Peter.) Still it is singular that 
Jesus censures the ygamparcis xa! dagicaios without exception. 
(Under the term ygeumoreiz the Sadducees are included, in so far 
as they were acquainted with the law; comp. the remarks on 
Luke x. 25.) Among these parties there may have been some 
individuals of susceptible minds, who were connected with their 
sect only by external relations; in regard to the Pharisees, we are 
assured of the fact by the examples of a Nicodemus, a Gamaliel, 
a Paul. On what ground then were not these distinctly excepted by 
Christ? The most natural answer is, that the Redeemer did not 
intend to censure individuals, but the whole tendency of the 
parties who governed the national life of. the Jewish kingdom. 
This bore the character of izézgicig, which Jesus especially holds 
up, because, under the cover of spirituality, it pursued the things 
of the flesh. Carnality, when manifest as such, is less dangerous 
than the flesh assuming the aspect of spirit; and therefore the 
Lord contends against the hypocritical, more than against the vici- 
ous. Even those among the Scribes and Pharisees who were better 
disposed than the rest, in so far as they belonged to that school, 
must have received some influence from it, and in so far the de- 
nunciation applied even to the best among them, as St Paul justly 
perceived after his conversion ; but in so far as their better self 
had been kept free from such influence, the censure fell upon the 
party to which they externally belonged, and not on them. 

Now, although the whole description of the ungodly character, 
as manifested by these hypocritical theocrats, wears a national 
and temporary aspect ; yet it is founded upon eternal ideas, which 
apply equally in all periods of the world. As sin in man at all 
times induces many to be solicitous about sacred things (like the 
Pharisees), as a means of promoting earthly, selfish ends; so the 
anti-Pharisaic discourse of the Lord is a denunciation against 
hypocrites in all ages, whose form and appearance may vary, but 
whose real nature (or rather wnnature), ever remains the same, 

Ver. 1. According to St Matthew and St Luke, Jesus addressed 
himself to his disciples also, and hence to the whole circle of those 
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whose minds were inclined towards him. St Mark and St Luke 
begin with the general formula, BAézrere (weoctyere) ard ray 120: |— 
paréwy, Which St Matthew omits. This must be supplied from 
such passages as Matt. xvi.6 (xi. 12); Mark viii. 15; Luke 
xii. 1 (in which warning is given against the Ciyq of the Phari- 
sees); since, according to what has been before remarked, it was 
not the individual Pharisees and Scribes against whom the Lord 
intended to warn his hearers, but their tendency, which indeed 
had, in many cases, become completely identified with the very 
person. 

Ver. 2, 3. The Lord proceeds from the general relation of the 
Pharisees to the theocracy, and from that of the people to them. 
In order to obviate any misapprehension of his censure, he first 
states that the Pharisees and Scribes have an organised political 
influence, and reminds his hearers, that to this, inasmuch as it, 
existed, they ought to submit. Accordingly, every attempt at 
arbitrary self-redress was thereby prevented from any appeal to 
the discourse of Christ. But, in speaking thus, the Lord by no 
means affirms that this influence was rightly acquired, or that it 
was conferred by God. For, although the order of priests were 
to be, by divine appointment, the representatives of the theocratic 
institutions, yet the priests were not in themselves identical with 
the yeapmareis nal dagicaio. ‘These, on the contrary, exhibited a 
sinful and false application of sacerdotal power ; and it was this— 
not the sacerdotal power itself—that the Lord denounced. But 
notwithstanding that which was false in the position of the Scribes, 
Christ would have their actual authority acknowledged (as Rom. 
xiii. 1); proceeding, doubtless, upon the principle that any arbi- 
trary alteration of a political or religious power on the part of 
subjects, is more mischievous than the power itself, even although, 
viewed in itself, it deserves severe censure. All changes of the 
kind must come from above, that is, through the power of the 
supreme Spirit, when he has determined that what has been per- 
mitted for a time, shall be abolished. 

(The zadidga Mwséws is the symbol of the collective theocratic 

authority which was united in Moses, and after him was vested in _ 
the body of theocratic representatives, which had the high priest 
at its head. There appears to be a design in the use of the word 
éxddicay, as descriptive of what was done by the Pharisees in regard 
to this power. Kaéi@w literally means to place, xaé/Zeodas to place 
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one’s self, that is, to sit down—to sit. But in the New Testament 
zabi@w also stands intransitively [Matt. xxi. 7; Mark xi.7; Jobn 
xii. 14; Acts i. 3, xiii. 14.] Hence xadiZover might have been 
used here. But the aorist better expresses the fact of having 
sat down, and, consequently, the idea of continuous sitting. [For 
this reason also the aorist éxcéioev ev deSi@ Ocod is generally em- 
ployed in reference to Christ’s sitting at the right hand of God.] 
And, moreover, it is in the highest degree probable that the 
adoption of the expression éxdééicay was intended to denote that 
the position of the Scribes was chosen by themselves.) 

Upon the principle stated above, Jesus founds the precept to 
follow the instruction of the Scribes, but not their conduct, which 
itself contradicted their teaching. (In the phrase écu dy eérwon 
iptv rngciv, the word rqze7v appears spurious. Probably it was 
designed to render </xwow, which seemed too general, more definite. 
But there isa distinction between rage and coi; the former 
meaning that which is internal, and the latter denoting rather that 
which is external. We may apply the word raze, but not roti, 
to a precept which refers simply to the inward life.) Here, however, 
a difficulty arises as to the way in which this command was to be 
understood. Among the statutes inculcated by the Pharisees there 
were many (the so-called deureguioas, ¢. e. the code of laws, propa- 
gated merely by oral teaching, and at a subsequent period perma- 
nently fixed in the Talmud), which were not founded on the word 
of God in the Old Testament, but were merely human dogmas 
(called ver. 4, gogria ducCdcraxra); and this being the case, the 
question is, whether the design of the Redeemer was that the 
people should seek to comply with these dogmas, or whether his 
words are to be taken with the restriction, ‘so far as their in- 
structions harmonize with the word of God.’ I cannot convince 
myself that the latter view is consistent with the meaning of the 
Lord; for in that case, the masses of the people would be placed 
above their superiors, as more accurately acquainted with the law ; 
whereas the very object of the admonition was to prevent such a 
revolutionary derangement. The interpretation, that a// the com- 
mands of the Pharisees were to be obeyed, involves no inconsis- 
tency whatever. Although the spirit from which those directions 
proceeded was a false one, yet the directions themselves contained 
nothing sinful; they were merely very burdensome, because they 
encumbered all the relations of life with a multitude of minute 
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regulations, and consequently restrained spontaneous movement. 
In the law of the Old Covenant, there was, according to the design 
of God, something similar, which the Scribes only drove to a false | 
extreme. And the Lord, who taught that the ordinances of the 
Old Covenant were to be observed (Matt. v. 19), was supported, 
in requiring the same attention to Pharisaic statutes, by the fact 
that they were decrees of the actually existing ecclesiastical — 
government. Did any sincerely and earnestly try to keep this 
innumerable multitude of laws (which the hypocritical Pharisees, 
in contradiction to themselves, did not do), he received no injury 
by the effort ; but on the contrary, the more earnest his endeavour, 
the more quickly did he attain the full blessing of the law— 
namely, an insight into his own sin, and the impossibility of keep- 
ing the laws (Rom. ii. 20.) Moreover, he was then prepared 
for the kingdom of God, and after entering it in repentance and 
faith, might attain to the higher position of inner life in the law, 
to which the outward law was intended to conduct him. 

Ver. 4. Fidelity to the law is placed in the strongest contrast — 
with the hypocritical faithlessness of the Pharisees. ‘Their pre- 
cepts are compared to a burden (gogriov, similarly @uyés is used in 
Matt. xi. 29), which they imposed (aos, as the organ by which 
anything is borne) on the people with its full weight, while they 
themselves make not the slightest exertion (daxrdAw) to move it. | 
Now, here it appears as though all the requirements of the Phari- 
sees were trifles in comparison with those of the Saviour. He » 
himself calls (ver. 23) the inward duties ra Bugirzen rot visov, and | 
not only desires the fulfilment of these (comp. Matt. v.), but de- 
mands also (Luke xiv. 26) that a man hate father, mother, | 
brothers, sisters, yea even his own \uy74, for his sake. Christ | 
thus claims the whole man, with all his power and dispositions for 
himself—he requires dyurjocig we ev An rH xagdig cov x Fr. r. (AS I) 
Matt. xxii. 37, as quoted from Deut. vi. 5, had been said of God) 5. 
whilst the Pharisees called only for single actions. It has al- 
ready been remarked (Luke xiv. 26), that this requirement would) 
involve an assumption surpassing all the pretensions of all the) 
pretenders in the world, if the Lord could not have said, in deed 
and in truth, “he that seeth me, seeth the Father.” (John xiv. 
9.) His claim to an entire and unreserved surrender of self to 
him, was the expression of the most exalted grace and mercy; for 
what the Lord requires, that he gives also, enabling man to meet 
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his requirements, and so strengthening him by the power of love, 
so that all his commands are not grievous. (1 Johnv.3.) To the 
commands of the Lord the great principle is applicable, da quod 
jubes, et jube quod vis; and indeed such a prayer necd scarcely 
be offered up to him, for his command itself is power and eternal 
life (John xii. 50.) But rules laid down by men, however slight 
and paltry their form, are a burdensome yoke, because they never 
can instil the power of love into the soul. 

Ver. 5-7. The Lord points out hypocritical vanity and ambi- 
tion as the false but fundamental principles in the Pharisaic cha- 
racter, and in describing them, he purposely dwells upon the most 
external of all outward duties." (The guaaxrjge, means of pre- 
servation, amulets, were verses of Scripture, which, according to 
misunderstood passages of the Old Testament, were written on 
small scrips of parchment, placed in boxes, and bound on the fore- 
head with straps (7727.) The Jews of the present day still use 
them. In Lundius jiid. Heiligth. s. 800, there is a representa- 
tion of them. The xgdorcda réiv ivariwy, in Hebrew “35 [Numb. 
xy. 38], were purple lappings attached to their garments. These 
were appointed by Moses himself, as a symbolical memorial of 
the calling of the children of Israel.) The honour of men is the 
idol to which they pay homage. (The *2 = *3, as a name of 
honour, does not occur till after the captivity. It is given to 
princes as well as to distinguished teachers. The Rabbins, who 
were eager after titles, subsequently distinguished =2, "32, and 132, 
so that the latter was the highest title of honour. Comp. Buxt. 
lex. p. 2172 seqq. and 2176.) 

Ver. 8-10. Christ follows up this denunciation of Pharisaic 
vanity by exhorting all his disciples to be humble. No one 
amongst them should allow himself to be called by the names 
ga6Ci, cur7e, xadnynrjs. As the principle on which this direction 
is founded, he points out the common relation of all to God, and to 
God in Christ. All members of the Baoiia form one family, the 
single members of which are brethren under one Father and Re- 
deemer. (KEphes. iii. 5, 6.) Every individual should have his 
own independent centre in the heavenly world, but should not con- 
fine himself to a centre on earth. (Ver. 8, the reading d:ddoxaAog, 





1 The description is quite parallel in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vi. 1, ff.), 
where the true spirituality of the children of God is contrasted with the vain formality 
of the Pharisees, 
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as an interpretation of é«€¢/ [comp. John i. 39] is undoubtedly to — 
be preferred to zadyynrjs. Kadnynris probably arose because it : 
was thought that Jesus could not have prohibited the name 6:dde- 
zanros. The term xadnynrjs, from xodnyéowos, corresponds with — 
édnyés in the signification of “leader,” “ guide.”’ In the old Greek 
Church, the abbots and abbesses of the monasteries and convents ~ 
were called xaényotmevos, xadnyoumevy.—As regards the name carqg — 
for a spiritual teacher, it occurs in the Old Testament, 2 Kings ~ 
vi. 21. The idea which lies at the foundation of the term is that 
of spiritual birth, which, in a certain sense, is brought about by — 
means of communication and instruction; for which reason also a 
pupils are called °°:2, rzxva.) But here the question arises, How — 
can this precept of the Redeemer be regarded in consistency with — 
the practice of the apostles and of the later Church? It is true, ~ 
that the fact that Jesus is frequently called Rabbi in the Gospels — 
is quite proper according to these words, for Jesus was to be ac- 
knowledged as the only Son of God who revealed the One Father 
as the true zaényzr7s;' but the division of the members of the 
Church into teachers and taught prevails throughout the apostolic 
epistles ; and, at a very early period, when the want of a church 
constitution became perceptible, certain gradations arose between | 
the leading persons in the churches, just as in the Old Testament, — 
by divine appointment, the Levites were distinguished from the 
priests, and these again from the*high priests. Indeed, such a 
distinction of position seems so unavoidable in every ecclesiastical 
organization, that it is repeated everywhere, although under various 
names. Now, if there are different positions, it does not appear 
why designations should not be employed to mark the difference ; 
and yet the Lord here so decidedly denies this, that the idea itself | 
will not admit of any alteration. The simplest way of solving the — 
difficulty is to distinguish the ideal state of the Church from that — 
which actually exists (as Matt. v.) In the latter condition, the laws | 
which apply to the true Church cannot fully come into application, © 
because it still bears a legal character. This necessarily requires | 

alii : : an: 
a constitution resting upon a certain form of subordination, as tho — 
Old Testament also shews. But in its ideal state, the Church 
knows nothing of the kind, not even any subtle distinction, like that — 
which Philo made between vio/ Aéyou and rod Gyros ; on the contrary, 


1 John the Baptist is also called Rabbi (John iii. 26); but this was by his own | 
disciples. 
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it is presumed that in every member of the Saoir:ia an immediate 
bond of union has been formed with the Eternal, and the necessity 
- for intervention is entirely done away. Hence the words of Jesus 
_ in this place are similar in their import to the prophecy of Jere- 
- miah (Jerem. xxxi. 34), where he says: “ No one shall teach the 
other saying: Know the Lord; but a/J shall know me, both small 
and great.” 

Ver. 11,12. The following language clearly shews that the dis- 
tinctions of great and small in the Baoirsia were not to be abo- 
lished, since mention is made of the w</Za». The Lord only means 
to intimate—just as in Matt. xx. 26, where the same words oc- 
curred—that in the kingdom of God, according to its ideal, spiritual 
form, an altogether different rule prevails in regard to great and 
small, master and servant, from that which prevails in the world. 
In the latter, power and understanding decide the measure of 
authority ; in the former, the standard is love. This love the Lord 
now commends to his disciples, and, in contrast with the self-exal- 
tation of the Pharisees, exhorts them to exemplify it in its most 
sublime manifestation, that of self-abasement, and voluntary con- 
descension to weakness and want. (Comp. the remarks on Luke 
xiv. 11.) Both the ideas in these verses are of such a kind that 
it is likely they would often be uttered. Especially the rule laid 
down in the 12th verse, of which there are intimations even in the 
Old Testament (Exek. xxi. 26), appears to have been proverbial ; 
a kindred sentiment is reported as having fallen from Rabbi Hillel : 
bumilitas mea est elevatio mea, et elevatio mea humilitas mea. 
There is, however, this difference between the rule as laid down in 
the New Testament, and as hinted at in the Old—that in the for- 
mer, the abasement is far more distinctly represented as an act of 
self-denial, whereas in the latter, it has the appearance of an in- 
yoluntary humiliation (like that of Job) induced by external cir- 
cumstances. 

Ver. 13, 14. Several modern critics reverse the order of these 
two verses, and certainly upon just grounds. (Schulz, in his edi- 
tion of the N. T. follows Griesbach in this respect.) But even 
the genuineness of ver. 14 in St Matthew has been vontested, and 
it is affirmed that it appears to have been adopted from St Mark 
and St Luke. The verse is indeed wanting in the manuscripts 
B.D.L. &c. and, moreover, the words xa) zgoseuxdmevor, which, al- 
though quite suitable in St Mark and St Luke, are not so in St 
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Matthew, seem very much to favour this hypothesis. It may be, 
however, that the only spurious words in St Matthew are xa! 
seopacc, Which some manuscripts (although not very important 
ones) omit; for it appears to me scarcely probable that the verse 
should have been interpolated in so many codices. Whereas, if a 
part of it originally belonged to St Matthew, it may easily have 
been completed from the other two Evangelists. The expression 
zai riy BaciAciay is founded upon the figure of a palace or temple 
of truth and wisdom, to which the kingdom of God is compared. 
The Pharisees, by their hypocritical disposition of mind,—which 
had regard not to inward reality, but to external form,—prevented 
not themselves only, but others also, from entering the new, holy, 
living community established by the Redeemer. The same figure, 
somewhat modified, is employed, Luke xi. 52, in the parallel passage 
ROUTE TY HALION THs yvuCEWs. (For jeare, cod. D. reads éxgibare ; but 
this is only an interpretation of jar, which here signifies, “ to take 
away,” “to withdraw.”) It is evident that we are not here tounder- 
stand the term knowledge as meaning the entire contents of the 
Gospel, for only the ciscgyduevor cig rqv Bacirciay possessed it. On the 
contrary, the yvaoig referred to by the Redeemer is the knowledge of 
Jesus as thetrue Messiah promised by allthe prophets. The Scribes, 
as interpretes legis divine, might and ought to have had this ; but, 
in their hypocritical perverseness, they had forfeited the knowledge 
which would have enabled them to enter the kingdom of God. It 
is remarkable that in Luke xi. 52, the aorist is chosen (ciojAdere 
and éxwAvcure), whereas in St Matthew we have the present tense. 
The latter mode of expression is the stronger (the aorist of St 
‘Luke favours the supposition that the words he records were 
uttered at an earlier period, when a change on the part of the Phari- 
sees was still to be expected); it represents the opposition as con- 
tinued, permanent, and of such a kind that no alteration could be 
anticipated. Ver. 14 describes the hypocritical avarice’ of the 
Pharisees, which induced them to rob the most needy and defence- 
less (yjjgos) of the last remaining necessaries of life (ciz‘os), under 
the form (sgéguers, “pretext,” “‘mask’’) of religion. Onaccountof this 
combination of hypocrisy and injustice, their guilt (and its con- 
sequence, the zgiua — xurdxeiza) appears doubly great. 

Ver. 15. The Lord, thirdly, censures the anxiety of the Phari- 
sees to make proselytes.' (Here Exgé is used; although rd Engév is 


1 Heathen writers often mention the eagerness of the Jews to gain adherents to their 
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more common. ‘The only other instances in which zgo0j4Auro occurs 
in the New Testament are Acts il. 11, vi. 5, xiii. 43. Gentiles 
who joined the Old Testament church are ordinarily called, in the 
New Testament, goCodmevos or ce€duevor viv Océv. Concerning the 
distinction between proselytes of the gate and proselytes of justice, 
compare Winer in his Reallex.) The Redeemer again represents 
it as the most pernicious feature of their character that they injured 
others (those who were converted), for their converts became still 
more guilty than those who had converted them. This a7 >.e of 
the proselytes forms the antithesis to the cwrggie which the Phari- 
sees pretended to have in view. (Yids yeéwys signifies a son of 
Gehenna [comp. the observations on Luke xvi. 24], and of the 
punishment that pertains to it.) Hence the expression has refer- 
ence to the augmentation of guilt in the proselytes. But how the 
Lord could suppose such a thing in the case before us does not at 
once appear; for, according to divine as well as human justice, 
the corrupter is more criminal than the corrupted. If it be said 
that the false zeal of the converts assumed a stronger form in them 
than in the very men who converted them,” it must be remembered 
that this would heighten their guilt only in case it was coupled with 
a knowledge of the perversity which it involved,—and this is not 
to be supposed. The matter may rather be explained as follows: 
the Pharisees were after all held and carried by the general spirit 
which animated the institutions of the Mosaic religion ; this spiri- 
tual support was not enjoyed by the Gentiles who became united 
with the Jewish Church. ‘They received divine truth through a 
_ very impure channel ; they had not entirely abjured heathenism, 
and the result was, that their religion constituted a wretched mon- 
grel compound, which estranged them further from the divine life 
than the very men who proselyted them. But-even after this diffi- 
culty has been removed, the entire verse still contains some impor- 
tant obscurities. According to its language, it seems as if the mis- 
sionary zeal of the Jews was, as a whole, repudiated, and all pro- 
selytizing contemned ; while at the same time, in the Old Testament 


religion. On this subject compare the treatise of Danz (Jena 1688) de cura Judaeo- 
rum in proselytis faciendis. This treatise is embodied in Meuschenii N. T. e Talmude 
illustratum, p. 649, seqq. 

1 Justin Martyr speaks to the same effect in the passage (dial. c. Tryph. pag. 350 
edit. Sylb.) where it is said of the proselytes: d:aAdregov Iovdaiwy BraarOnuodow sis xo 
Oyo aT, xual nuaws Tovs ths abTdy TioTEvovTAs nal Doveve xa! aixigey BovAdYTal, HATH 
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itself, there are innumerable passages which approve of such exer- 
tions, and say, that the Gentiles are to be brought in to the people 
of Israel. Moreover, in the first century after Christ, the proselytes, 
so far from appearing as an abandoned class of men, were the first 
to join the Church of Christ, and the great spread of Judaism 
among the Gentiles is justly regarded as a principal means, in the 
hand of Providence, whereby it was rendered possible to transfer 
the Gospel to the Gentiles. Hence, we must confine the words of 
the Lord to the missionary exertions of the Pharisees ; these, in- 
deed, partook of the same fundamental evil which characterised 
the whole sect; they carried on the holy cause with an unholy 
spirit (a striking instance is related ti Joseph. Arch. xviii. 5); 
and these Pharisaic exertions can by no means be identified with 
the sincere efforts of pious Jews, to bring to the Gentiles the word 
of God in the Old Testament. As regards the meaning of 
these verses—that the sin of the Pharisees was not only pernicious 
to themselves but also to others—it may be observed, that this 
is the very curse of sin, that it propagates itself and infects all 
around it. The circumstance that one sinner takes away the 
means of salvation from others (ver. 14 hinders the sistgyeodas cig 
riyv Bactdsiav), May, indeed, appear opposed to the justice of God, 
and may seem to lead towards the doctrine of reprobation. But 


' the influence of the sinner upon those around him is not, by any 


means, to be viewed as necessary; on the contrary, all Jews had 
the written law, and the Gentiles had the law of God in their heart 
(Rom. ii. 15); they might have been obedient to its voice, and 
thus have overcome the baneful influence. If, therefore, they 
yielded to sin, it was their own guilt that gave them up to its 
power; while, at the same time, the more vigorously the whole 
system exerted its destructive tendency, and the more isolated the 
individuals were who had to encounter it, the greater excuse there 
must have been for those whom it conquered. 

Ver. 16-22. Asa fourth point in the sinful conduct of the 
Pharisees, the Redeemer specifies their hypocritical trifling with 
oaths. As, in all ages, avarice, if it has an interest at stake, can 
contrive to act under religious forms, and to evade the rigour of 
truth by deception, so it appeared in this character among the 
Pharisees also. In order that they might dispense with the keep- 
ing of oaths for their own selfish ends, they distinguished between 
such oaths as were valid, and such as were not valid. They pro- 
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nounced the oath by the temple or the altar of less importance than 
that which was sworn by the gold of the temple (by which, very 
likely, we are to understand the treasure of the temple, notits golden 
ornaments),! or by the offering on the altar. In Matt. v. 34-36, 
Christ points out the emptiness of such distinctions, by proving 
that every oath in reality has reference to God as the only True 
One; and similarly here, an oath by the temple, by heaven, or 
by the altar, can have no meaning, unless these created things be 
viewed in their relation to the Eternal himself.* The whole ar- 
gument is accordingly a commentary on the reprimand, édyyoi ruprvi, 
since it shews to the Scribes and Pharisees, who assumed the 
guidance of the people of God, their own blindness in divine 
things; they did not even know the nature of an oath, and yet 
they were anxious to introduce casuistical distinctions between one 
oath and another. 

Ver. 23, 24. Fifihly, Jesus rebukes the Pharisees for their 
hypocritical attention to trifles, according to which they manifested 
the greatest solicitude in regard to the most external minutia, 
while they carelessly overlooked the most important moral prin- 
ciples. The Mosaic law did not extend the payment of tithes to 
every trifling item, but the little-minded Rabbins thought their true 
service to God consisted in applying the instructions given them 
in the most rigorous manner possible. _ The plants mentioned are 
of little use, and without any particular value. (‘Hévoouos is 
synonymous with wivda or pivén, mint, mentha.—’Avyéw is dill, 
anethum.—Kiyiov, Cuminum, cummin. Similar to the Hebrew 
2 Isaiah xxviii. 25, 27.—St Luke, in the parallel passage xi. 
42, has the general term v&v Adyavov, under which those plants 
may be classified; and afterwards the particular +4yavov, corres- 
ponding with the Latin ruta, rue.)—St Matthew specifies xgfois, 
tde0¢, riots, aS the parts of the law which are truly difficult of ob- 
servance (external precision being represented as merely an eva- 
sion of the difficulty) ; St Luke, on the contrary, speaks of xgfois 
and dydrn Oct. The word dojzare (instead of which St Luke 
has ragéeyvecde), necessarily leads to the conclusion that the objects 


1 Compare Lightfoot on the passage. This application of the words renders the 
meaning somewhat piquant; the Q:A¢eyvea thought the oath by their God, mammon, 
had the greatest force (Luke xvi. 14). 

* This idea, which evidently lies at the foundation of the whole argument of Jesus, 
forbids the reference of the word xarax#eas (ver. 21) to the wealth in the temple. 
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named are matters which relate to the actions of men. The 
ayaan of St Luke is therefore related to the zacos of St Matthew, 
for mercy is only love in its exercise towards the sufferer. This 
the Pharisees did not practise; they merely maintained strict jus- 
tice. The term xgfors is equivalent to dixcsoolvn (comp. Isaiah xi. 
4, according to the LXX.) This expression, however, does not 
signify strict justice, for the Pharisees certainly sought to practise 
that; it is rather to be taken like "P75, in the signification of 
“ woodness,” “ forbearance” (comp. the remarks on Rom. iii. 21). 
Hence xegfog is the general term, and ¢dcog the particular. St 
Matthew adds to both <isris, by which we are not to understand 
merely right notions concerning God and divine things, for the 
Pharisees possessed these also; but that state of mind in which 
man is capable of receiving divine influences. But, after all, it 
may be remarked that the Lord did not repudiate the exact ob- 
servance of the precepts of the law. In harmony with Matt. v. 
19, the Saviour approves of the careful fulfilment even of those 
commands in the Old Testament which appear unimportant. But 
the rigorous spirit in trifles cherished by the Pharisees, on the one 
hand, and the shameless contempt of the law manifested in their 
conduct, on the other, deserved the rebuke which the Lord gave 
them. The proverbial phrase introduced, ver. 24, is a censure 
upon this combination of the most glaring unfaithfulness towards 
the commands of God in things spiritual, with the most rigorous 
exactness in regard to things external. 

(AWwAiZm, to filter, to strain through. Concerning the use of 
the word in the Greek versions of the Old Testament, compare 
Schleusner in his Lex. to the LXX,, vol. ii. p. 177.—Kavon, 
antithesis to xéudos, a little insect in the wine, which was care- 
fully removed as unclean, by the rigid observers of the law, before 
they drank. The camel, as a large unclean beast, is contrasted 
with the insect.) 

Ver. 25, 26. The mention of drink leads the Redeemer, sixthly, 
to rebuke the hypocrisy which induced the Pharisees, with the ut- 
most solicitude, to cleanse the outside (of vessels), while they left 
that which was within in a state of defilement. They viewed the 
laws of the Old Testament respecting purification, just as they 
did the rest, merely in their external aspect, and were regardless 
of the idea on which they were founded. (Instead of cago ic, 
which the Attics use to signify not the dish but the viand, Luke 
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xi. 39 has rivat.)—By gowdev we are to understand the contents of 
the dish, as being acquired byimpure actions ; the words déré ZAequool- 
vqyy Luke xi. 41, plainly speak to this effect. But since that pro- 
perty which is obtained by sin is not, as such, impure, except in 
so far as it is connected with the state of the mind, the 2Zwdzy also 
necessarily has relation to this; the inward and outward cannot 
here be separated. And accordingly, ver. 26, the Redeemer, after 
speaking of internal purification, associates external purification 
with it, as also in reality deserving to be called the fulfilment of 
the divine laws.—(The ordinary reading d&xgauciag appears prefer- 
able to dé:x/as, although the latter has been adopted by Griesbach, 
Schulz, and others. Itis true that the manuscripts C.E.F.G.H.K.S. 
are in favour of aéimias, whilst only B.D.L. read dzgacias; but 
the explanation of the origin of dd:ias from dxgaciag is evi- 
dently easier than the reverse; especially if we suppose that the 
transcribers—upon comparing St Luke, who has <ovjgixs—wished 
to form an agreement between the two Evangelists, which azgasias 
did not seem to allow.—’Azgaofa is here to be taken in the wide 
sense as signifying inward subjection to passions. In 1 Cor. vii. 5, 
it is used in reference to sexual relations.) 

St Luke has enlarged upon the above idea with peculiar addi- 
tions (Luke xi. 40, 41), which are not without some difficulties. 
These very difficulties, however, are the proof that the words cer- 
tainly were originally uttered in this connexion. In the first 
place, the question, ody 6 roimoug rd eEwber, xual +d Eowdev exoinoe, WAS 
designed to convince the Pharisees of the perverseness of their 
effort to satisfy the laws of purity by external observance, whilst 
they themselves inwardly violated them. Then ver. 41 contains 
an admonition as to the way in which external and internal purity 
may be united. The difficulty presented in the question is the 
suddenness with which the Redeemer passes to the vo, whereas 
the preceding context does not appear to contain anything that 
could lead to such a transition. But the intermediate thought 
seems to be this: the reason why the Pharisees attended so punc- 
tiliously to outward purification was simply the fact, that they 
endeavoured to fulfil the commands of God by the observance of 
prescribed ceremonies. That God, however, whom they acknow- 
ledged as the lawgiver (hence as the supreme and original autho- 
rity) in things external, was the same in the internal world; but 
in regard to the latter they only dissimulated, and hypocritically 
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withdrew themselves from his government. It cannot be said, in 
opposition to this view, that zowdy must not be applied to the in- 
ward life, because ver. 41, r& évévrx, refers to the viands; for it has 
already been remarked that articles of food (and earthly posses- 
sions generally) as such, cannot be meant, because no dé:xia could 
adhere to them apart from the state of mind existing in the pos- 
sessor ; and on this account also the appeal to that usus loguendi, 
according to which zo is used — "2, in the sense of purifying, 
(comp. Gesenius in his Lex. under the word), must here be re- 
jected. (Moreover, in order to establish that hypothesis, the sen- 
tence must be deprived of its interrogative form; and besides this, 
the aorist éro/qjce is not compatible with it.) The reference to the 
one true lawgiver of the internal and external worlds, then, very 
naturally leads to the exhortation that true purity should be 
sought according to his will. This, however, consists in a change 
of mind; and hence the Lord commends, instead of covetousness, 
a kind and liberal disposition, which devotes the wawuaviis adiming 
to the purposes of philanthropy (comp. Luke xvi. 1, ff.) Here, 
again, therefore, the expression ra évivra relates to that which is 
external in connexion with the state of the mind; it is only the 
change in the latter that gives an ethical import to the use of the 
former. 

Ver. 27, 28. The inward impurity of the Pharisees, in respect 
to avarice and lust:of gain, leads the Lord, in the seventh place, 
to censure that general moral insincerity which they endeavoured 
to conceal under the garb of an apparent éiasoctvy. For this pur- 
pose he compares them to tombs that contain putrefaction within, 
but appear bright and beautiful without. (Kovdéw or xoudéZa, “ to 
coat with lime,” “ to whiten ;” it occurs again Acts xxiii. 3.) In 
Luke xi. 44 the figure is slightly modified; the Pharisees are 
there compared to prnucia cdéinrna, over which men walk without 
observing them, and so become defiled. But the comparison in 
St Matthew is the most appropriate, since it expresses figuratively 
the outward appearance of righteousness assumed by the Phari- 
Sees. 

Ver. 29-33. In the eighth and last place, the Saviour passes 
from the graves with which he compared the Pharisees, to the 
monuments which they ostentatiously erected in memory of the 
ancient prophets, arrogantly persuading themselves that the evil 
principle which had borne such bitter fruits in their fathers, had 
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no root in their hearts. From this fact Christ draws the conclu- 
sion that they witness against themselves, and acknowledge that 
they recognise themselves as the posterity of those who murdered 
the prophets; so far from seeking to atone for the guilt of their 
race by true repentance, they endeavoured to justify themselves 
by accusing their ancestors, and yet at the same time completely 
filled up the measure of their guilt to their own destruction.’ 

This passage presents a difficulty as to the relation of the sin 
of ancestors to that of their posterity; the Lord here seems to 
reproach the Pharisees with that asa matter of guilt to them, 
whereas it does not appear that guilt is incurred except by per- 
sonal sin. But in these words Christ expresses nothing more than 
the Old Testament teaches in the passage, Exod. xx. 5, where it 
is said: God visits the sin of the fathers upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation; the same doctrine as we find fully 
developed in Rom. y. 12, ff. The 72 "72 necessarily presup- 
poses the existence of the sin of the fathers in the children, since 
the just God can punish sin only where it exists. The idea is 
easily explained to the Christian consciousness, if we proceed from 
the fundamental principle contained in the Scriptures, that the 
several human individuals must not be viewed as altogether iso- 
lated, but as members of the community; and hence it is the very 
curse of sin, as well as the blessing of righteousness, that they do 
not affect merely individual sinners or righteous persons, but those 
also who are connected with them. As in the external world the 
extravagance of the father makes the children beggars, so the sin 
of parents injures their offspring. The false conclusions that 
might be drawn from this principle are easily removed by the con- 
sideration that to every member of the posterity there is a possi- 
bility of receiving the forgiveness of sins by true repentance, if 
he faithfully use the means of salvation placed within his reach.” 
Throughout the Old Testament, however, the principle just pointed 
out, that it is a blessing to have pious ancestors, and a curse to 
have ungodly ones, prevails; while, on the contrary, in the New 


1 The use of the form usta from Funy is of later date (comp. Winer’s Gram. Th. i. 
s. 34). 

2 It is to this that the words odz 7¢sAvears refer in the sequel, Matt. xxiii. 38. They 
were not given up to the consequences of their own sin, until they had frustrated al) 
attempts to awaken in them the consciousness of it. Concerning the relation of indivi- 
duals to the mass, compare the more copious remarks in the commentary on Rom. xi, 1. 
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Testament, the corporeal connexion is kept more out of view, be- 
cause the doctrine of a new birth by the Spirit is there clearly 
developed. But here the Redeemer is addressing persons who 
stood entirely on Old Testament ground, and therefore adopts an 
idea which in their case has its full truth. The Lord expressly 
distinguishes personal sin from the sin of the fathers: xai ipeis 
TAngioure rh wergov rav rarzewy tway. Here there is something 
strange in the words, pérgov raiv rarégav,—pérgov bway 18 expected. 
But as the individual man may fill up the measure of forbearance 
granted to him by God, and thus come to destruction, so may a 
people, viewed as a body, or, as it were, as a large individual. In 
this point of view the Redeemer designates the sin of Israel as 
one sin of the whole body, commenced in the fathers, and brought 
to its climax in the dark deeds of the Pharisees towards the Lord. 
(The reading z7gdécure is, on account of its difficulty, unques- 
tionably preferable to the easier readings érAqgucure or rAngwoers. 
The imperative contains a mournful sarcasm on the contrast 
formed by the vocation of the Pharisees and their external right- 
eousness, with their internal sin. After they had stubbornly re- 
pulsed every effort of the gentle Redeemer to bring them to repent- 
ance, there remained nothing for him to do but that he should 
leave them to their own destruction, with the words: now fill ye 
up the measure of your fathers. His language expresses the 
divine permission, without which even the wicked man cannot 
complete his malignant designs. 

The Pharisees are, in conclusion, undisguisedly called a race of 
vipers (comp. the remarks on Matt. ii. 7), who carry within them 
the seed of their father, and do according to his works (John viii. 
44.) The words may seem almost too severe in the lips of the 
Son of Love, but the very manifestation of love (which is also 
justice and truth) in its relation to wickedness, is, that it hates and 
condemns it. Itis the compassionate Redeemer who treads the 
wine-press of God’s wrath, (Isa. Ixiii. 13; Rev. xix. 12.) 

St Luke (xi. 47, 48) has a parallel to these verses also; but 
the peculiar way in which he modifies the idea renders it hardly 
probable that he has retained the original form of the Saviour’s 
language. According to the meaning in St Matthew, the phrase 
oinodousiy ra uvqucia (the parallel with xoomen, Matt. xxii. 29, 
makes it probable that oizodouet is here to be taken as “to renew” 
“to restore”), evidently appears to be a symbolical expression for 
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“to recognise with respect.” St Luke, on the contrary—as is 
shewn by the words, ceo foagrugeire noel Cuvevooneire Tors eeyols Tay 
aarécay tuav—has taken the expression as parallel with drozreivew, 
so that the following sense arises, “ ye and your fathers are quite 
of one mind, and ye agree in your works; they killed the prophets 
and ye build their tombs; thus ye co-operate for their destruction.” 
Hence, in the connexion of St Luke, the phrase ofodowet wryucix 
denotes a hostile act with the accessory idea of hypocrisy. “ Ye 
appear to be performing a service of affection, while, in reality, 
ye are working hand in hand with your fathers.” Storr applied 
 uynuci. oixodouerv to the case of prophets living in the time of the 
Pharisees themselves,—for example, the Baptist ; but then arises 
the difficulty that airo/ relates, in the one instance, to the ancient 
prophets, and in the other, to those of later date. It is true, this 
may be explained by viewing the whole order of prophets as the 
object of the persecutions, and accordingly regarding the object 
in earlier and in later times as one and the same; but the difficulty 
may be entirely removed if the passage be understood—as we 
havealready interpretedit—thus, that the Pharisees are represented 
as accomplices in the murders committed by their fathers; the 
one killed, the others prepared the grave which was to hide the 
murder in eternal oblivion. (Suvevdoxzéw ‘ to consent,” “ to agree to 
anything cheerfully.” Acts viii. 1, xxii. 20; Rom. i. 32. It 
occurs also in the Apocrypha, 1 Macc. i. 60; 2 Mace. xi. 24.) 
Ver. 34. After giving utterance to the powerful threatening, 
Tos puynre amd rig xghoems THs yeewns, the Lord adds a remarkable 
declaration respecting the decrees of God. The mission of 
divinely-enlightened men, which brings peace and eternal life to 
those who feel the need of salvation, is an occasion of destruction 
to the insincere and wicked. Christ is set (even in his mes- 
Sengers) cig ar&osw nal dvdoracy wordy ev r% “Iogajrx (Luke ii. 
34.) If we compare St Luke, the passage is difficult. Whilst, 
according to St Matthew, these words were spoken by Jesus him- 
self, in Luke xi. 49 they appear as a quotation: Oa rodro zal 
N Copia rod Ocod civevy awoorcAw x. ¢.A. But no utterance of the 
kind is found either in the Old Testament or in any Apocryphal 
book ;* and an appeal to a prophecy not extant is by no means 


; There are, however, some very kindred passages ; for example, 2 Chron. xxiv. 19, 
which the LXX. render: xa) dréoreirs (@s0s) eos aureus Teopnras imioreinpan Tees 
KVGIOY KAI OUx HxoUTuY, Ku OiMagTUpATO KUTOIS xa ovy tanxevcay. Asthe account of 
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advisable, except in a case of extreme necessity. Now, a closer 
view of the words in St Matthew shews, that even they cannot be 
so understood as to imply that the Saviour, when he uttered 
them, spoke merely of the future messengers who shéuld be sent 
forth by him—i. e. the apostles and disciples; for, ver. 35, men- 
tion is made of Abel and other ancient 6/xa:o:. Besides which, 
the aorist égovebcare has not its signification, unless we understand 
by Zacharias some just man murdered at an earlier period; and 
this confirms the hypothesis, that the Lord means by those of 
whom he speaks as sent forth, not merely the apostles, but also 
holy men and prophets of the Old Testament sent forth in earlier 
times. Then, if such be the case, the Redeemer does not speak in 
St Matthew as an individual confined within the limits of the 
temporal life, but as the Son of God, as the essential Wisdom 
(Prov. vill. ; Sir. xxiv. ; comp. the remarks on cog/a in the commen- 
tary on John i. 1), who is introduced as speaking in St Luke, and 
by whose intervention all prophets and holy men of God, from the 
beginning, have appeared (Wisd. Sol. vii. 27.) So that, strictly 
speaking, there is no essential difference between St Matthew and 
St Luke." According to both, the eternal Wisdom, who in Christ 
became man, declares the eternal purpose to send messengers to 
the people of Israel, and predicts the conduct of the people 
towards them, (the present tense in St Matthew, docréArw, de- 
notes the pure eternal presence of God: St Luke has the expla- 
natory future.) It is only as regards the form that St Luke may 
be original. The interpretation of the words is immediately added 
in St Matthew, and Jesus himself spoken of as the divine cogia. 
This very interpretation, however, shews the transition to be some- 
what irregular. For the expression d:& rotro, which, in St Luke, 
is in perfect harmony with the context (the sense being this 

“by your conduct ye only fulfil the purpose of the eternal Wis- 
dom ; your fathers killed the prophets and ye build their tombs, 
therefore Wisdom said,” &c.), stands without any true reference 
in St Matthew. Fritzsche (in loc.) carries it back and connects 


Zacharias follows, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, it is very likely that the Lord had the citation 
of the Old Testament in view, and merely expanded it a little. 

1 De Wette (in his remarks on Luke xi. 49) hesitates to admit this; he thinks, on 
the contrary, that the expression contains a later doctrinal designation, similar to the 
word Aéyes in St John, not suited to the lips of the speaker. But if Jesus, in St John, 
calls himself the truth, the resurrection, the life, why should he not call himself also 
the wisdom ? 
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it with cangdoure rd mérgov, ver. 32. This certainly gives a good 
sense, but it appears rather a difficult exegesis, on account of the 
intervening ver. 33. It seems to me more easy to supply the 
phrase, <ixev 4 oog/a, a form of quotation which St Matthew omits, 
in order that Jesus may appear, without any disguise, as the 
speaker. 

But now, if the form of the discourse in St Luke be the original 
one, it becomes a question why the Lord chose this particular form 
to convey the idea which he wished to express. Probably it was 
out of regard to the people; even those who were well-disposed 
could not bear the thought that the eternal Wisdom spoke in Jesus 
(his disciples themselves found it difficult to conceive this, John 
xiv. 9); and therefore he drew a veil over it, which did not startle 
the weaker, and at the same time did not conceal the deeper know- 
ledge from those whose powers of perception were stronger. It 
appears remarkable that the Redeemer (according to St Matthew) 
designates some of those who should be sent, ygammare?s (—= 273) 
The expression is here used in the good sense, and in contrast 
with the Pharisaic Scribes; we might supply, “I will send you 
men truly acquainted with the Word of God, who are that which 
ye ought to be and pretend to be.” One difficulty remains to be 
observed ; it is occasioned by the word cravgdcere in St Matthew. 
For inasmuch as the Jews did not inflict the punishment of cruci- 
fixion, it cannot be supposed that one of the ancient prophets had 
been crucified, nor has anything of the kind been known in later 
times. Itis true that the instance of Simon (the ddcAgig rod 
zugiov) Who, (according to Euseb. H. E. iii. 32, edit. Stroth. p. 
169) was crucified, has been adduced. But since his death took 
place after the destruction of Jerusalem, and therefore after the 
threatened judgments had been executed, little attention can be 
paid to his case. Hence it isin the highest degree probable that the 
Redeemer includes himself in the number of the messengers sent 
from God. And the fact that he represents himself as the author of 
the mission is explained by the twofold relation in which he could 
speak of himself; on the one hand he could speak of his eternal 
ideal existence, and on the other his language might apply to his 
individual temporal appearance. 

Ver. 35. The prediction respecting the treatment of the mes- 
sengers of God is followed by a threatening of punishment. (The 
form afwe toyeros xi rive [Matt. xxvil. 25] denotes the imputation of 
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murder.’ Aja dixasoy or &déov — “F252, The expression is founded 
upon the idea that the blood is the supporter of the Juy7, Deut. 
xil. 23.) The phrase érws 2d, must not be deprived of its pecu- 
liar force (as it would be, if taken [2x€assé¢] as signifying con- 
sequence; on the contrary, it has reference to 6s@ rotro, and marks 
design) ; the difficult idea that God sends messengers, in order 
that they may be rejected, and the rejecters punished, is to be 
explained in the same way as the passage, Matt. xui. 13, ff, the 
interpretation of which may be consulted. 

The first difficulty in this verse is occasioned by the words é9’ 
iwiis. If twe?s be applied to the Pharisees who were actually pre- 
sent, it does not appear on what ground they were to be respon- 
sible for all the blood of righteous persons that had been shed; 
and if iu? be taken as meaning the whole nation, inclusive of pre- 
vious generations, this does not seem suitable in a discourse ad- 
dressed to a definite number of individuals. The simplest mode 
of solving this difficulty is to consider that Jesus looked upon the 
Pharisees and Scribes as representatives of the whole people, so 
that the entire body is to be viewed in them. Regarding them 
thus, Jesus could with propriety say: drocréArw aegis imtis Teopnras; 
because even the Pharisees, in connexion with the nation at large, 
might have obtained benefit from their mission, the efficacy of 
which extended to the whole mass. But, in the second place, the 
expression éxyuvéuevoy ex? ris yas appears hyperbolical, since the 
Pharisees cannot be deemed responsible for the murder of right- 
eous persons among all nations. Here, however, we must not 
overlook the circumstance, that in this passage of course no refer- 
ence is made to individuals distinguished by a natural righteous- 
ness, such as even Pagans possessed, but to men enlightened by 
the Spirit of God. Whatever inclination there may be to follow 
Justin Martyr in supposing an operation of the Adyos omeguarinds 
in the minds of such men as Zoroaster, Plato, and others, yet we 
must ever draw a specific distinction between the illumination of 
wise Pagans like these, and the illumination of the infallible mes- 
sengers of God to his people. The main operation of God upon 
the human vis was confined entirely to the prophets and wise 
men in the nation of Israel; and hence the guilt of Israel in de- 
spising and abusing the messengers of God, whose vocation to 


1 Luke xi. 50, 51, has, instead of this, the formula, éx@ureiv aiua avo zi0s, according 
to the Hebrew 57 wpa. 
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that office had been proved by special evidence, might truly be 
spoken of as equal to that which had destroyed the holy ones 
of the earth. Abel is mentioned as the first of these holy ones, 
because he may be viewed, in contrast with Cain (1 John iii. 12), 
as the representative of the whole generation of saints. More- 
over, it was not unusual with the Rabbins to regard as prophets 
the antediluvian posterity of Seth, who took the place of Abel. 
(Comp. the remarks on 2 Pet. ii. 5; Jude ver. 14.) Now, the 
first murdered saint, of whom mention is made in Genesis, is here 
placed in juxtaposition with the last instance of the murder of a 
prophet recorded in the sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament— 
viz. that of Zacharias, (comp. 2 Chron. xxiv. 20.) What is there 
said of him is quite in harmony with the words of St Matthew as 
well as with those of St Luke (the latter only has ofxov instead of 
yao); it is stated that he was stoned (at the command of King 
Joash) in the court of the temple (according to the LXX., ¢v aiay 
ojnov xugiov.) The Svomorjenv, of which the Evangelists write, is 
the great altar of burnt offering that stood in the open air at the 
entrance of the building which strictly formed the temple. The 
agreement of the words before us with that event, as also the use 
of the aorist (épovedoure), render it in the highest degree probable 
that the Lord alludes to that passage in the Chronicles. It is, 
however, a remarkable circumstance, that the Zacharias there 
mentioned was not a son of Barachias, but of Jehoiada (a7, in 
the LXX. ‘Iwéés.) The hypotheses that Zacharias had two fathers, 
a natural one and one who performed the duties of a father; or 
that the prophet Zachariah, some of whose visions are preserved 
in the canon of the Old Testament, is meant, because he was a 
son of Barachias (although nothing is known about his death in the 
temple); or that originally the reading was is’¢ “Iwéés (according 
to Jerome, the Nazarenes had this reading in their gospel ; comp. 
my Gesch. der. Ey. 8. 77), are all to be rejected as arbitrary. 


_The only question that remains to be considered is, whether the 


ma 


Zacharias mentioned by Josephus (B. J. iv. 6, 4), a son of Baruch, 
who was murdered by the zealots in the temple, can be the person 
referred to. The following reasons lead me to think this alto- 
gether improbable: 1, The name Baruch is not identical with 
Barachias (772773); 2, The Zacharias spoken of by Josephus was 
not a prophet—and, in the present case, everything depends upon 
this point, for the subject in hand is the murder of messengers ex- 
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pressly sent to the people by the oogia rot Ozot; 3, The tense 
(égovedoure) 1s not consistent with such an interpretation, since at 
the time when Jesus uttered these words, the murder of the 
Zacharias of whom Josephus speaks was yet to take place. (The 
enallage temporum, which some authors have supposed here, is 
quite untenable.) Hence, if we simply keep in view the circum- 
stance that it was the intention of Jesus to cite instances from 
the first and the last books of Scripture (according to the position 
of books in the original text), in order to shew that this conduct 
towards the messengers of Godin the sinful portion of the race 
ran through the whole history of that race from the beginning 
(according to Luke xl. 50, dad xara€orys xéouov); then no import- 
ant objection can be urged against the reference to the passage in 
2 Chron. xxiy. 20. The supposition that St Matthew may have 
confounded the name of the father of the person murdered with 
that of the father of Zachariah, whose prophecies are preserved in 
the canon of the Old Testament, contains nothing at which we 
need stumble, and it is better to adopt this than to profess adher- 
ence to a forced interpretation.’ 

Ver. 36. The Lord declares, that all this innocent blood of the 
servants of God that has been shed, (cdévra raitra must not be 
taken as referring to the previous denunciations of woe, as is 
shewn in the parallel passage of Luke xi. 51, where éx@nrqdjoeras 
is again used) shall now manifest its results in this yeveé. (In 
Luke xi. 50 also, the words dz ris yeveig raurng are to be con- 
nected with ex?nrno7, as ver. 51, but not with éxyuvdmevoy dad xara- 
Corys xoquov.) By yeved airy we are to understand the men living 
at that time (a nation is never called yzved in the New Testament, 
or even in profane Greek literature’); these are viewed as ripe 
evil fruit, as persons in whom the sin of the whole body of their 
ancestors was concentrated, and as thus calling down the great 
judgments of God. There is in this no denial of the fact that 
earlier generations who had died, were guilty, or were punished ; 
but the growth of sin is asserted—the children of those who killed 
the prophets were matured into murderers of Christ. 


1 Kuhn (in a treatise on the passage in the Jahrb. f. Theol. und Christ]. Phil. erster 
Jahrg. Th. 2, s. 346, ff.) thinks that the mention of Zacharias, son of Baruch, is de- 
rived from the author of the Greek Gospel of St Matthew, but that Jesus himself spoke 
of the ancient Zacharias. 

* Concerning yevzé, compare also the remarks on Matt. xxiv. 34. 
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Ver. 37-39. The last verses of this long discourse have al- 
ready been explained in the remarks on Boke xi. 54,35. There 
they stood in such a peculiar and exact connexion, that we could 
uot but consider their position in that passage as the original one. 
Nevertheless, St Matthew also has used them, in a most suitable 
connexion, and, by means of them, has formed a very fine transi- 
tion to chap. xxiv.; for in ver. 39 mention is made of the second 
coming of Christ. And although Jerusalem is here accused as 
the disobedient and faithless party—whereas, up to this point, 
the discourse was directed against the Pharisees—the difference 
extends ‘only thus far, that instead of individuals, the theocratic 
centre, in which they ruled, and whence they exercised their in- 
fluence upon the whole world, is now spoken of. 

Another important point in this passage is suggested by the 
expression odx 7deAjoure,' compared with the kindred passage Luke 
xix. 42, in which the fact of their slighting salvation is ascribed 
to ignorance. If either the one or the other statement were re- 
garded as absolute, an inconsistent meaning would arise. Total 
ignorance would exclude guilt ; total want of will would exclude 
all possibility of conversion. But if both representations be 
viewed relatively, they mutually explain each other. No one 
among the Pharisees could have continued without some impres- 
sion of the divine dignity of the Redeemer; but instead of yield- 
ing their minds to this impression, they thrust it away from them ; 
and thus, while they excluded all deeper and more substantial 
knowledge of Christ and of his appointment for their eternal sal- 
yation, this ignorance took root in the original unwillingness, and 
therefore was in the highest degree criminal. Still, however, 
under such circumstances, there remained a possibility of conver- 
sion, since deeper knowledge, if once imparted, might yet produce 
repentance; hence the discourse is concluded (ver. 39) with a 
glance at the time when the Redeemer, who was mistaken in his 
low condition, shall appear in glory, and shall then be greeted by 
many even among those who now rejected him. (Comp. the re- 
marks on Luke xiii. 35.) The agreement between this thought 

1 This idea is full of instruction in support of the doctrine of man’s free-will. The 
power of the Almighty appears as impotence before the obstinacy of the creature, and 
has nothing but tears (Luke xix. 41) with which to overcome it. But these very tears 
of purest love exert the mightiest energy, for they determine the resisting will into free 


affectionate sympathy; and this cannot be accomplished by omnipotence, because 
omnipotence cannot will it. 
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and the foregoing language of ver. 33 is easily seen, if in ver. 33 
we assume the case of obdurate perseverance in the old state of 
mind, and here suppose a change of mind to have taken place ; 
the truth of both passages is then discovered. 


§ 8. THE GIFT OF THE WIDOW. 
(Mark xii. 41—44; Luke xxi. 14.) 


The following little narrative of the widow, whom Jesus observed 
at the treasury, is inserted by St Mark and St Luke not merely 
on its own account; it fits also very well into the connexion. 
Both Evangelists hint only in few words at the anti-Pharisaic dis- 
course of Christ, before they relate the case of the widow; but 
these brief intimations contain the very feature that places the 
avarice of the Pharisees in the most glaring light, viz. that by 
fair speeches and under religious pretexts, they got from poor 
widows all that they had. Immediately after these hints of the 
Lord’s discourse have been given, there follows a description of 
a widow who offered her all to God from spontaneous love, and 
this poor woman is commended. It was evidently intended that 
the contrast resulting from this juxtaposition of the two characters 
should strengthen the picture of the sinful character of the Phari- 
sees. ‘They strove, with nothing but a worldly aim, after earthly 
possessions, which they often appropriated to themselves in unlaw- 
ful ways, and then from these they gave meagre alms to God ; the 
widow loved God with all her heart and all her mind, and she 
offered her all to him. The widow, as the symbol of genuine 
self-denying and self-sacrificing love, is contrasted with the Phari- 
sees, the representatives of hypocrisy and mock-religion. Now, 
it is singular that in this interesting and instructive little narra- 
tive, the Lord represents the offerings placed in the yafogurdxsoy 
as in reality gifts brought to God; whereas it seems that these 
treasures of the temple were only the property of a selfish priest- 
hood, and that therefore it would have been better not to have 
given any encouragement to their avarice by fresh contributions. 
But Christ even here views the theocratic institutions in their 
actual existence and according to their ideal purpose, which, al- 
though marred by abuse, could never bedestroyed. Accordingly, 
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the treasures of the temple had an appropriate designation in 
being devoted to the maintenance of the whole external temple 
worship, and, in a legal point of view, a contribution to those 
treasures was justly regarded as an offering brought to God him- 
self. Hence, if the act of the widow be considered only in relation 
to the inward motive, and not according to the outward appear- 
ance, it is, under all circumstances, an illustration of that love 
which was wholly self-denying ; and this is what the narrative was 
designed to inculcate, in contrast with the feigned love of the 
Pharisees. 

The two reports of St Mark and St Luke are in the main har- 
monious, and, indeed, often agree so exactly (comp. Mark xii. 44, 
with Luke xxi. 4), that a use of the same Greek text (probably 
St Mark has here used St Luke) must be supposed. St Mark, how- 
ever, according to his custom, has cast his narrative in a somewhat 
larger mould, and added some single features which enliven it. 
(For example, see ver. 43, the words zgooxarecdmevos rods madyras 
aired.) The place in which the incident occurred was the so-called 
court of the women; there stood thirteen brazen vessels shaped 
like trumpets (which, on account of this form, were called np), 
into which those who visited the temple cast their gifts. | (Comp. 
Winer in his Reallex.) These were distinct from the yaZopurdxsoy, 
strictly so called, which formed a separate compartment of the 
temple (“22? comp. Gesenius sub verb.), where the contributions 
of money cast into the thirteen vessels were deposited from time 
to time. But as these vessels, as well as the money-store, were near 
one another, the Evangelists might speak of them as if they were 
identical. The poor widow (St Luke has rewyeds == sévqs, 22, which 
does not occurinany otherinstanceinthe New Testament) dropped in 
two of the smallest coins (comp. the remarks, Luke xii. 59, on the 
word e776), which, however, constituted all her property. (Comp. 
Luke vii. 43, xv. 12, where @ios occurs in the same signification. 
St Mark explains it, révra éox eiyev.) Hence it is observed that 
she gave more (wAziy) than the rich,—she gave é sis toreeqoewe 
aiz7%s. This expression forms the antithesis to the zeg:ccctov of the 
rich, and thus acquires its precise meaning. As it is said, 2x sis 
boreojoews (St Luke has ioregzuaros) eCurev, the statement cannot 
imply an absolute want of resources, but merely a relative one; so 
that the sense is—‘“ under the impulse of self-sacrificing love, she 
gave so much of her small property, that it might be said she had 
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nothing left, while the rich gave but a little in proportion to their 
vast possessions.” 


§ 9, PREDICTIONS OF JESUS RESPECTING THE LAST THINGS. 
(Matt. xxiv. l—xxv. 46. Mark xiii. 1—37. Luke xxi. 5—38.) 


In regard to the form of the great prophetic discourse of Christ, 
with which St Matthew concludes his account of the residence of 
Jesus in Jerusalem before his sufferings, it may be observed, that 
this again evidently manifests itself as a composition of the Evan- 
gelist. St Matthew has here collected together the predictions 
concerning the Saviour’s advent, uttered by him at different times 
and under various circumstances. It is true there can be no doubt 
that, during the last sojourn of Christ in Jerusalem, he delivered a 
longer discourse respecting the events to be anticipated. It was 
to be expected that the Lord, when about to leave his own, wou 
give them some guiding lights as to the future; and the harmony 
of all three Evangelists in their statements about the time, place, and 
general contents of the discourse, is a guarantee for the correctness 
of their report; but the mode in which St Luke (especially chap. 
xvii.) places elements (occurring, according to St Matthew, in this 
discourse) in their peculiar historical connexion with other local 
and temporal circumstances, renders it in the highest degree pro- 
bable that St Matthew here again, in accordance with his custom, 
has taken kindred thoughts, spoken at different times, and blended 
them in the last principal discourse. Still, some passages which 
we find only in St Matthew, especially the fine parables concern- 
ing the advent of Christ (Matt. xxv.), are so exactly adapted to 
the last days of Christ’s intercourse with his disciples, as to leave 
no doubt that, in transferring these to this period, he has given a 
more precise and full account than the other Evangelists. And 
though it is certain that here, as in other instances, St Matthew 
has given us a composition of separate discourses, yet it must be 
denied that this discourse, as he reports it, is an incongruous mass. 
Schleiermacher (iiber die Schriften des Le. s. 217, ff.) has directed 
special attention to the circumstance that these passages of the 
large discourse (Matt. xxiv.), which stand in a different connexion 
in St Luke, completely interrupt the train of thought in St Mat 
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thew. This scholar remarks, in the first place, that Matt. xxiv. 
42 is immediately connected with ver 36, and that the intervening 
verses, received from Luke xvii. 23, ff. into St Matthew, are not 
at all suited to the context of the latter Evangelist. The reason 
assigned for this view is, that, since God commanded Noah to build 
the ark precisely at the right time, this was just as much as if he 
had revealed to him the day and hour; and hence the admonition 
to watch, because they knew noé the hour, was unsuitable. But 
it does not appear that this remark can be substantiated ; for the 
general direction which Noah received to build the ark did not by 
any means involve a disclosure of the day and hour ; on the con- 
trary, Noah’s faith and obedience was evinced by his following the 
command of God, without knowing the day or the hour. In like 
manner, also, the disciples were told that the coming of the Lord 
was near, and, in conformity with this admonition, they were to 
prove their faith by watchfulness——The other observation of 
Schleiermacher, that Matt. xxiv. 27 does not harmonize with ver. 
26, is equally untenable. He is of opinion that the disciples 
could not be warned against going forth to the false Messiah, 
because Christ would come quickly and everywhere at once; but 
that, on the contrary, such a warning could only be founded on 
the fact of his not yet having come. But the description of the 
ubiquity of his advent is introduced here, simply because it contains 
a sign (not a reason for refraining from going forth) of the true 
advent, according to which the appearing of the true Messiah may 
be distinguished from that of pseudo-Christs. And the introduc- 
tion of such a sign is quite in place here, while the language of 
the following verse (ver. 28) conveys the same meaning—only 
under the form of another figure—viz., that the advent of the Son 
of Man is sudden, and its approach depends upon the increasing 
corruption of the world.—According to Schleiermacher, however, 
the most remarkable instance of the want of connexion in St Mat- 
thew occurs in ver. 29. For, he observes, it appears from this 
verse that the sign of the Son of Man, and the Son of Man himself, 
should follow that z«govc/a whichis compared to lightning; whereas, 
on the contrary, ver. 29 would come very well immediately after 
ver. 24. But this remark, like the others, is unimportant ; for 
in ver. 27 the ragove/ax is not spoken of in its historical relation to 
other events, but there is merely a preliminary description of a 
sign of the true Parousia, whereby it might be distinguished from 
VOL. III. 5 
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the appearance of false Christs. Hence it is quite consistent that 
in ver. 29 the fuller exposition of the historical circumstances 
which precede the actual Parousia, should follow. In conclusion, 
it may be observed, that even in this discourse, with all the freedom 
of its composition, St Matthew discovers the gift of arrangement 
in the order of the thoughts. Proceeding in a strictly logical 
manner, he speaks first of the political and moral corruption that 
should take place; then passes on to those commotions in the 
heavenly regions which precede the great catastrophe; and after 
giving a description of the care exercised by God over his faithful 
ones at the time of its arrival, finishes with appropriate exhorta- 
tions. 

In regard to the contents of this discourse, the first point to be 
briefly considered is the relation of the accounts of the synoptical 
Evangelists to the representation of St John in his Gospel. Now, 
although St John also speaks of the advent of Christ and the 
judgment (v. 21, ff., viii. 15, 16, ix. 39, xii. 47, ff, xiv. 18), yet 
in his Gospel we do not find any such descriptions of outward 
occurrences which were to be in connexion with them; and hence 
it is undeniable, that there is a difference between the mode of 
expression adopted by the synoptical Evangelists and that em- 
ployed by St John, in reference to the doctrine of the last things. 
Still, however, it cannot by any means be said, that the mode in 
which the former express themselves differs from the general scope 
of Scripture in regard to this doctrine; on the contrary, very 
many of the descriptions in the twenty-fourth chapter of St 
Matthew have their analogies in the Old Testament (the passages 
will be cited in the exposition of the several verses); and the 
Pauline writings, (1 Thess. iv.; 2 Thess. ii.; 1 Cor. xv.) but 
above all the Apocalypse, presupposes the same view of this sub- 
ject as St Matthew gives in the chapter just mentioned. Now, 
whoever believes the Apocalypse to be a writing of St John, has a 
sufficient security, in its relation to his Gospel, for the fact that 
St John did not take a different view, in the latter, from that 
propounded by the synoptical Evangelists. But even if it be sup- 
posed that the Apocalypse is the production of another author, 
(which, by the way, is not our opinion), still it must be confessed 
that the Gospel of St John affords the only instance of deviation 
from the general scope of the doctrine in the Old as well as the 
New Testament. And since this deviation consists merely in not 
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mentioning descriptions usually employed, nothing i is more natural 
than to say, that the difference of representation is not founded in 
a difference of views on the part of the writers, much less in any 
variation of doctrinal teaching on the part of the Redeemer, but 
arose simply and solely from the tendency of this particular writ- 
ing. The fact that the Gospel of St John was designed for ideal- 
izing Gnostics who were not Jews, is quite sufficient to explain 
this and all other cases in which its peculiarities differ from the 
descriptions of the synoptical Evangelists.’ 

In the second place, as regards the contents of the present dis- 
course, one great difficulty occurring in this section (especially 
chap. xxiv.), arises from the fact that circumstances which, ac- 
cording to history, are separated by wide intervals, appear here 
to be placed in juxtaposition. Obvious descriptions of the ap- 
proaching overthrow of Jerusalem and the Jewish polity are 
blended with no less evident representations of the second coming 
of the Lord to his kingdom. It cannot be denied that those com- 
mentators who agree with the views always held by the church 
(among whom we must reckon Schott, the most recent interpreter 
of this section, in his well-known work, Comment. in Christi 
Sermones, qui de ejus reditu agunt, Jene 1820), treat the ideas 
in this section in a far less simple and straightforward manner 
than the rationalistic expositors.” Doctrinal views lead the for- 
mer to attempt a separation of the elements which are blended in 
St Matthew and the other Evangelists. Especially Schott is of 
opinion that the description of the advent of Christ to his king- 
dom begins with ver. 29, eidéws 6: wera ray SAW a. Tr, and refers 
all that precedes only to the destruction of Jerusalem. But apart 
from the impossibility of interpreting ver. 29 itself as the com- 
mencement of something entirely new and different, it is just as 
certain that the latter part of the description contains the most 
distinct references to the present generation (comp. ver. 34) as it 
is that the former part plainly alludes to the last times. Hence we 
do not hesitate to adopt (with Fritzsche, Fleck, Schulz, de Wette) 


1’ Fleck, in his work de regno divino, p. 483, exaggerates the differences, and thinks 
that Christ could only have spoken in the one way or in the other. But there is no 
actual contradiction between the synoptical Evangelists and St John; the latter 
merely omits what was not intelligible to his readers, or was not suited to their point 
of view. 

2 Concerning this doctrine compare the treatise of Baumeister in Klaiber’s Stud. B. 


i, H. 2, 5. 219, &, H. 3, 5.1, ff, B.ii. H. 1,5. 1, &, H. 2,1, 
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the simple interpretation—and the only one consistent with the 
text—that Jesus did intend to represent his coming as contempo- 
raneous with the destruction of Jerusalem, and the overthrow of 
the Jewish polity. However, this result of the exposition certainly 
requires a closer consideration, in order to be understood in its 
harmony with the whole scheme of Christian doctrine. And in 
making such an enquiry, much assistance may be gained from 
observing that this proximity of the advent of the Lord to the 
time immediately at hand is not at all peculiar to the section 
before us. Besides the passages in the Gospels, most of which 
have already been discussed (Matt. x. 23, xvi. 27, 28, xxiii. 38, 
39, xxvi. 64, and the parallels), statements of the same kind 
occur in almost all the writings of the New Testament (1 Cor. x. 
Pie Phil ay. 5s. 2 “Chess. 7s 1) Patvav.i:" 2 doh. aes 
James v. 8; Rev. i. 1, 3, iii. 11, xxii. 7,10, 12, 20), from which 
it is clear that the apostles expected the return of Jesus in their 
lifetime. And as in the New Testament, so also in the prophets 
of the Old Testament, we constantly find the idea that the coming 
of the Messiah was near. (The well-known form 77} 9° 2" 
occurs very frequently, Ezek. xxx. 3; Joel 11. 1,1. 15; Isaiah 
xiii. 6; Obad. ver. 15; Zephan. i. 7,14; Hage. ii. 7.) Ac- 
cordingly we may say that the coming of the Lord, whether the 
first or the last, has always been vividly anticipated as being at 
hand; and in no single passage, either of the Old or of the New 
Testament, is it stated that it will be long delayed; nay, this 
mode of expression is distinctly condemned, for example, Matt. 
xxiv. 49. (The passage, Dan. viii. 9, is the only exception here ; 
but even in this case, seventy weeks being given, the metaphorical 
expression appears to conceal from the multitude the actual dis- 
tance of the event.') Schott, indeed (loc. cit. s. 413), thinks that 


1 The numerical statements in the Apocalypse are not designed to indicate the time 
at which the last great catastrophe will take place, but only the single epochs within 
which the catastrophe itself will move on; the whole Apocalypse represents the 
Parousia of the Lord as immediately at hand—that is, as visible to the generation then 
living. How therefore any calculations of the time of the Lord’s advent, sufficient for 
anything more than our swhjective need, can be justified by Scripture, it is difficult to 
understand. At the same time there is no more reason to favour any oversight of the 
most obvious signs that the great crisis approaches, or to cherish the assurance that 
the Lord will not yet come for a long season. History shews that, in all times in which 
the conflict between light and darkness has been specially vigorous, there has also been 
manifested in the minds of believers a liveiy desire for the coming of the Lord; and 
yet it is equally true, that when a crisis has passed, the church bas become conscious 
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intimations of the kind are found in the New Testament; but in 
this he is mistaken. He appeals to passages, such as Matt. xxiv. 
48, xxv. 5,19; but these verses do not speak of the coming of the 
Lord as absolutely distant, but merely as relatively so, in respect 
to persons expecting it. Andin Luke xx. 9, in the parable of 
the vineyard, where the long absence of the Lord is mentioned, 
the reference is not to the remoteness of the return of Christ, but 
to the long period which elapsed since the time of Moses, during 
which God did not manifest himself to the people of Israel. Hence 
the difficulty that occurs here is founded in the general doctrine 
of Scripture respecting the last things, and can be solved only by 
a reference to the nature of prophecy generally, as well as to the 
peculiar character of the particular fact in question—viz. the re- 
turn of Christ. 

Now inregard to prophecy generally, we agree with the idea 
so admirably developed by Hengstenberg (Christology of O. T. 
217, ff.), that it is to be viewed as a spiritual vision. By virtue 
of this vision of the future, as something really present to their 
minds—(the best designation we can give it is that of a perspec- 
tive view)—that which should occur, became actually visible to the 
prophets ; but they certainly did not perceive either the distance of 
the event foreseen from the present to which they themselves be- 
longed, or the intervals between the individual objects beheld. 
This explains the fact, that in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, the two appearances of Christ in humiliation and in glory— 
although the prophets were cognizant of both—are not separated 
by wide spaces, but closely connected. The birth of the promised - 
child (Isa. ix. 6, 7) is immediately succeeded by his peaceful reign; 
the outgoing of the rod from the stem of Jesse is directly followed 
by changes of nature (Isa. xi. 1-6) ; and so everywhere in the Old 
Testament, the first appearance of the Lord is viewed as only just 
preceding the full blessing that results from the second (Isa. liii., 
ie 13) bxi,\ 1-3, Jerem.; xxiii: opi, xxxi..31, ff.,, xxxiii.-14,f3 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, ff., xxxvi. 24, ff., xxxvii. 24, ff.) 


that conditions connected with the last crisis yet remained unfulfilled. Between these 
two influences (which may be recognised as already at work in the time of the apostles, 
by comparing the two Epistles to the Thessalonians) a balance has always been pre- 
served, and indifference has been opposed as much as funaticism. The circumstance 
that Jesus did not deliver this discourse in the presence of all the twelve disciples, but 
only before the three who had made the greatest attainments, shews that the more pre- 
cise communications respecting his advent are not designed for all. 
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Meanwhile, in the course of prophecy, we may observe an ad- 
vancing clearness; that which in the Old Testament is undistin- 
guished—the difference between the advent of Christ in humiliation 
and his advent in glory—appears perfectly marked in the Gos- 
pels; and again, those things which are represented in the Gos- 
pels as cotemporaneous, viz. the establishment of the kingdom of 
God and the judgment of the world (both of which are no more 
separated in the Gospels than the first and second advents of 
Christ are in the Old Testament), are in the Apocalypse accurately 
distinguished. Now,-as it is quite consistent with Scripture to 
suppose that the precise time when the last great catastrophes 
should happen, was, and was designed to be, unknown to the pro- 
phets and apostles (comp. Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii. 32; Acts 
i. 7), it remains for us simply to say, that the lively ardour of their 
desire for the manifestation of the Messiah, and their immediate 
vision of the event, induced them to picture it as close at hand. 
These remarks, however, certainly cannot be applied to the person 
of the Lord; for although (Mark xiii. 32) Jesus says of himself 
that he knows not the day of his coming, this ignorance cannot 
possibly be regarded as absolute. (Comp. the exposition of the 
passage below.) Hence, in order to justify such distinct discourses 
as he delivered concerning the nearness of his advent, a closer view 
of the nature of the fact is necessary. 

Now, the first reason why the declarations of Christ respecting 
the near approach of his coming, although they were not realized 
in their utmost sense, yet involve no error, is this—that it is an 
essential ingredient in the doctrine of the advent of Christ that it 
should be considered every moment possible, and that believers 
should deem it every moment probable. ‘To have tauglit it so 
that it should have pointed to an indefinite distance would have 
robbed it of its ethical significance. The constant expectation 
of the return of Christ is verified, secondly, by the fact that Christ 
is constantly coming in his kingdom; it is relatively true that the 
history of the world is a judgment of the world, without supersed- 
ing by the judicial activity of God, as already manifesting itself 
in the history of the development of mankind, the judgment as 
the concluding act of all developments. And it is here we find 
the foundation of the principle, that great events in history, 
wherein either the fulness of the blessing that is in Christ, or his 
severity against sin, is strikingly manifested, may be viewed as 
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types of the last time—as a coming of Christ. To this category, 
so far as respects the fulness of blessing revealed by Christ, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit belongs. (In the language of St 
John the word zzeoda: is undoubtedly used in reference to the 
manifestation of the Lord in the spiritual world. Comp. John 
xiv. 18-23; Rev. ii. 5-16, iii. 3. In the last passage the well- 
known phrase 72a as xAéarns is employed to designate a spiritual 
coming.) And, in relation to the manifestation of avenging 
justice, the fall of Jerusalem, with the ruin of the religious and 
political life of the Jewish people, may be viewed in precisely the 
same light. This latter event, like the flood in the days of Noah 
and the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, is one of 
the chief types of the approaching separation of all into two classes 
—the righteous and the wicked; and hence the Redeemer himself 
connects the description of the last great catastrophe with this 
fearful judgment. Nor is it at all consistent with the meaning of 
the prophetic representations to regard them as restricted in their 
reference to the one or the other of those events—for example, to 
look at everything as relating only to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; on the contrary, each single occurrence is to be viewed in 
connexion with the whole. 

Another circumstance, by which the distinct declarations of the 
Lord, respecting the near approach of his advent, are completely 
removed from the province of error, is the conflict between freedom 
and necessity, which appears peculiarly prominent in this passage. 
On the one hand, the time of fulfilment is represented as fixed in 
the counsels of God (Dan. xi. 36; Acts i. 7); on the other, the 
time seems uncertain, and open to be deferred or hastened by the 
faithfulness or unfaithfulness of men (Habak. ii. 3; 2 Pet. iii.) 
This diverse and apparently contradictory mode of expression is 
quite analogous to the general relation of freedom and necessity, 
according to the aspect in which that relation presents itself in 
reference to this subject. As everything future, even that which 
proceeds from the freedom of the creature, when viewed in relation 
to the divine knowledge, can only be regarded as necessary ; so 
everything future, as far as it concerns man, can only be regarded 
as conditional upon the use of his freedom. As obstinate per- 
severance in sin hastens destruction, so genuine repentance may 
avert it; this is illustrated in the Old Testament, in the prophet 
Jonah, by the history of Nineveh, and intimated in the New Tes- 
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tament by St Paul, when (like Abraham praying for Sodom) he de- 
scribes the elements of good existing in the world as exercising a 
restraint upon the judgments of God (2 Thess. ii. 7); and 2 Pet. 
iii, 9, the delay of the coming of the Lord is viewed as an act of 
divine long-suffering,’ designed to afford men time for repentance. 
Accordingly, when the Redeemer promises the near approach of 
his coming, this announcement is to be taken with the restriction 
(to be understood in connexion with all predictions of judgments), 
“ All this will come to pass, unless men avert the wrath of God 
by sincere repentance.” None of the predictions of divine judg- 
ments are bare, historical proclamations of that which will take 
place; they are alarms calling men to repentance,—of which it 
may be said that they announce something, in order that that 
which they announce may not come to pass. ‘This is no more 
pleasing to the natural man than the grace of the Lord was to 
Jonah; but it is not less a divine appointment. Sin must be con- 
demned, but whether God condemn it by the obstinacy of man, or 
man himself condemn it, by receiving in himself the mind of God ; 
that depends upon man’s free-will, which, however, does not destroy 
necessity in God, but consists in it, and through it. All genera- 
tions, therefore, that have waited in vain, since the time of the 
apostles, for the fulfilment of the promise of the Lord’s external 
advent, have experienced it internally, if they have spiritually 
found the Redeemer ; and the hour of death will afford every indi- 
vidual a perfect analogy to that which would be involved in the 
visible return of the Lord to each and all.’ But to all succeeding 
generations, the prophecy of the Saviour (like all the parallel pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament prophets) remains valid in its full 
sense; for, although names and forms may be changed, the op- 
posing forces continue the same, and must at length bring to its 
climax the conflict described. Hence the prophecies of Scripture 
which have been, in one sense, fulfilled, still remain as in another 
sense unfulfilled. The oversight of this circumstance accounts 
for the fact, that many expositors, with a good intention, but con- 
trary to the simple meaning of words, would make a forced sepa- 

1 Compare also Acts iii. 19, where it is said: ‘‘ Repent ye, chat the time of refresh- 
ing may come.” 

2 Comp: the words of Hamann in Herbst’s Bibl. Christl. Denk. Th. i. s. 85—‘‘ The 
death of every man is the time when the manifestation of the coming of the Lord is in 


part fulfilled to his soul. In this sense, it is literally true that the time of the fulfilment 
is near.” 
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ration between events yet future, and that which is described as 
near—viz. the destruction of Jerusalem. Such a separation can 
never be substantiated by the rules of grammar; and since the 
whole teaching of Scripture is in harmony with our passage, nothing 
remains but to justify this form of scriptural representation upon 
higher grounds, in the manner which we have attempted. 

In regard to the single thoughts in the following prophecy con- 
cerning the last things, it may be observed, that it is by no means 
the design of the Lord to give a comprehensive survey of ail the 
circumstances connected with his return. On the contrary, in the 
first portion of the discourse (chap. xxiv.), he exhibits only that 
aspect of his coming which is calculated to excite fear, and de- 
scribes the temptations and errors accompanying it in this succes- 
sion (it is but seldom—e. g. Luke xxi. 28; Matt. xxiv. 31— 
that there is any mention of what is consolatory to the saints in 
connexion with this event), whilst the resurrection of the just, the 
kingdom of God, the general resurrection, and the judgment, are 
not spoken of. It is not until we come to the subsequent parables 
(Matt. xxv.) that we find the more definite statement, that the 
coming will be productive of happiness to believers, and those liy- 
ing in love, just as much as it will bring condemnation upon those 
who believe not. And even in these parables the single circum- 
stances are not described in distinct succession, but the whole seems 
rather to contain one great picture into which all kinds of features 
are compressed. The proper distance between the individual 
points, as, specially, between the general judicial proceedings of 
the Redeemer as set forth in the last parable of the sheep and the 
goats, and the scenes depicted in chap. xxiv., can be inferred only 
from the minute and amplified representation of the Apocalypse. 

Ver. 1, 2. According to the unanimous accounts of the three 
Evangelists, the conversation respecting the advent of the Lord ori- 
ginated in a definite occasion, which was of such a nature that it 
almost necessarily led to this utterance. It commenced with the 
decisive moment when the Redeemer quitted the Temple with his 
disciples, never again to enter it. As he withdrew, the gracious 
presence of God left the sanctuary; and the temple with all its 
service, and the whole theocratic constitution allied to it, was given 
over to destruction. No moment in the life of the Saviour could 
have afforded a more seasonable opportunity to divulge the coming 
catastrophes, and to leave a legacy with his disciples from which 

5* 
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they might derive hints for their conduct in the threatening crisis. 
The whole of the following discourse is to be viewed in the light 
of an instruction to the disciples, who, as the appointed leaders of 
the church, needed an insight into things that would happen in 
the future ; in order that, on the one hand, they might not suffer 
shipwreck in their own faith, and, on the other, might be enabled 
to conduct the church through the rocky sea. When Jesus and 
his disciples passed out of the temple, the latter, having a pre- 
sentiment that they should not enter it again with him, pointed him, 
with an expression of wonder, to its mighty pile; and upon this 
followed the declaration of the Redeemer, that the lofty fabric of 
the temple was about to fall. (Ver. 1, 2&cAéwy has reference to 
xxi. 23. Mark xii. 1 speaks of one of the disciples as the in- 
dividual who uttered the words; probably it was St Peter, who 
[according to ver. 3] with St John, St James, and St Andrew, 
questioned the Lord more closely on this great event. The 
temple, as it then stood, owed its completion to Herod, who had 
been engaged [comp. John ii. 20] for a Jong time in repairing it. 
Josephus gives an elaborate description of the magnificence of the 
temple. [Comp. Winer’s Realwérterb. sub verb.] The dvabjuara 
mentioned by St Luke, according to the classic signification of the 
word, were offermgs which were given in great numbers to the 
temple in Jerusalem, and displayed on the walls or in the porches 
and side buildings [the latter is the meaning of the word oixodowais. | 
The reading, od BArere révra raitra in the text of St Matthew, ver. 
2, is probably inferior to that supported by Fritzsche and Fleck, 
which omits the negative. Only it is difficult to explain in what — 
manner the od can have got into the manuscripts. If it be retained — 
in the text, as Schulz thinks it should, it must be taken, like Matt. 
vii. 22, as standing for ody/ = x>, 

Ver. 3. After this glance at the structure of the temple, the Lord 
goes with his disciples, as he was accustomed, over the Mount of 
Olives, to Bethany. On the summit of the mountain from which — 
he could see the city and the temple, he sat down in the midst of — 
a few of his disciples—those whom he treated with special confi- 
dence—and disclosed to them the future in a sublime figure. The 
question of the disciples which led to these more minute disclosures _ 
is given with the greatest precision by St Matthew; St Mark and | 
St Luke comprehend the zagove/a and the ovvr2Aea, which are both 
mentioned by St Matthew, under the general expression révra cadre. 
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But this very relation of the reports of St Mark and St Luke to 
the account of St Matthew, furnishes us with a hint as to the true 
interpretation. The apostles viewed these two great events in im- 
mediate connexion with the destruction of the temple, and thought 
of the one as dependent on the other. Hence their inquiry has 
reference only to two objects. First they seek to know the time 
of the destruction of the temple; and, secondly, they desire a sign 
(onweiov, m+) whereby, on the one hand, they may know the correct- 
ness of the prophecy, and, on the other, may themselves recognise 
the proximity of the great events. Respecting the time, the Lord 
says only that it is very near; but he gives them more than one 
sign, and thus puts them in a position to recognise the gradual 
approach of the fact. Now this fact includes two distinct parts 
which, although not identical, are so closely connected, that when 
the one takes place, the other does also. The word zagova/a is the 
ordinary expression for the second coming of the Lord. (Matt. 
xxiv. 27, 37,39; 1 Thess. ii. 19, iii. 13, iv. 15, v. 23; 2 Thess. 
iil. 1; James v. 7, 8.) With the classic authors ragovea commonly 
signifies presence ; it has the same meaning also sometimes in the 
New Testament, in the writings of St Paul (2 Cor. x. 10; Phil. i. 
26, ii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 9); in other cases it is used in the sense of 
advent, and once (2 Pet. i. 16) it denotes the incarnation of the 
Redeemer, as applied to his first coming. But it generally desig- 
nates the second coming in glory, synonymously with émgdvem. 
(1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8. The same expression is also em- 
ployed in the passage 2 Tim. i. 10, in reference to the first advent of 
the Lord), and with droxaaudis (1 Cor.i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7; 1 Pet.i. 
7, 13; in the passage, Luke xvii. 30, the verb occurs.) In one in- 
stance (2 Thess. i. 8) we have the compound expression éipaverm 7s 
raeovcias. Nowas the prophets (according to the observation al- 
ready made), did not make any chronological distinction between the 
coming of Christ in his humiliation, and his comingin glory (and this 
mode of treating the subject has its relative truth, because, haying 
risen from the dead, he was exalted to the right hand of God, and 
rules in his church as the Prince of Peace) ; so, in the Gospels, the 
coming of Christ in glory is not distinguished from eternity, or from 
the creation of the new heaven and of the new earth. The Apo- 
calypse is the first place in which these events appear in their 
complete separation. However, their connexion in the Gospels 
has not less relative truth than the union of the first and the second 
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coming of the Lord in the Old Testament. For such a mighty 
victory of good over evil is represented as taking place upon the 
return of Christ at the resurrection of the just, and the establish- 
ment of the Lord’s kingdom, that this period may be considered 
as a natural type of the final complete conquest. Accordingly 
the question, whether the words, ouvréAce rot aidws are to be 
understood as meaning the commencement of eternity, or the be- 
ginning of the Messianic period,’ must be dismissed (as we have 
already stated in our remarks on Matt. xii. 31), for in the repre- 
sentation of the apostles the two are united and immediately asso- 
ciated with the destruction. (In one case only, Heb. ix. 26, the 
expression relates to the whole time since the appearance of Christ 
in the flesh.) The only instances of its occurrence in the New 
Testament, are Matt. xii. 39, 40, 49, xxviii. 20. The LXX. 
have owrérea xowgod in the passage Dan. ix. 27, for ™22 The 
other writers of the New Testament, to express the same idea— 
the conclusion of the aidy oiros and the beginning of the a/dy 
“érhAwv—use the forms goyaros quégas (Acts ll. LY); CON UTOL EVOL 
al Petia: 20), CON UTOY TEV TlLEoady (Heb. A 2), xa.1g0¢ OK UTOS (1 Pet. 
1. 5), eoxdrn nuéon (John vi. 39, 40, etc.), eovdrn eo (1 John ii. 
18), nuéea deyis nal dronadtpews (Rom. ii. 5; Rey. vi. 17, xi. 
18), which correspond with the Old Testament expressions: 
Pen HES. (Gen, xlix. 1 5, Tsatahyii. 2s) Mic. iy,.1),. 92.72 (Dan 
xii. 13), or merely 72 (Dan. viii. 17, xi. 40) which answers to the 
Greek +2i0c, Matt. xxiv. 6,14. The Lord replies to the question 
respecting the time and the sign of his coming, in such a manner, 
that he describes the approaching commotions as closely con- 
nected, and does not draw any distinction between his (invisible) 
Parousia at the destruction of Jerusalem, and the ouréaca rod 
aiévos separated from it by hundreds of years; on the contrary, 
the advent in its great leading events is immediately associated 
with the present, and this renders the whole description graphic 
without treading too closely upon the truth. 

Ver. 4, 5. The Redeemer now proceeds in his discourse, and 
exhibits that aspect of the coming events which, while it was 
adapted to restrain the disciples from prying into the future, from 
mere curiosity, would direct their thoughts to themselves. Jesus 
shews them that the approaching events will be of a very perilous 


1 Tt is remarkable that we never find the expression cuvréacia rod xocwov; the word 
«iey indicates the time of the world, which passes away, whilst the world itself remains. 
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nature, and that it will require all their strength of faith to guard 
themselves against faliing into snares. As the first danger, the 
Redeemer mentions that men will rise up who will pretend to be the 
Messiah, and will seduce many. This temptation is again spoken 
of, ver. 11, 23, 24 (comp. with Mark xiii. 21, 22; Luke xvii. 23), 
because such phenomena will present themselves not only at the 
beginning of the birth-pangs of the new age, but will recur from 
time to time, till light gains the dominion over darkness. More- 
over, ver. 23, 24 indicate progress in these sinful phenomena 
themselves, for there the Lord speaks of wonders wrought in the 
power of darkness which are not mentioned here. A great dis- 
tinction, however, is to be made between the evdéyeroros and the 
~Vevdorgopyrat. Individuals may be so carried away by fanatical 
zeal for the cause of religion, as to delude themselves into the be- 
lief that they are messengers of God; such a case appears to be 
described, Ezek. xiii. 1, ff., where persons prophesying out of 
their own heart (P22 8722), or men who follow their own spirit 
(enn shy 2°27), are spoken of in opposition to true prophets ap- 
pointed by the Spirit of God. But, on the other hand, we may 
also conceive of wicked and conscious deceivers, who boldly per- 
vert the faith of the people of God in the prophets, and in an ex- 
pected Messiah, for their own avaricious or ambitious aims. It 
is not improbable that this latter class may have means of getting 
powers of darkness into their possession, and thus become so 
much the more dangerous, because they blind the eyes of the un- 
wary by régara. Both the Yevddyeoro and the Levdorgog%ra:, how- 
ever, must always be distinguished from the dyrixgeros of St John.’) 
This epithet does not convey the idea that the person so named 
announces himself as Christ, but indicates that, proceeding out of 
the Church, and forsaking it, he contends against the whole 
Christian principle, and the person of the Lord. The Levdéyeroror, 
on the contrary, are to be viewed as having no connexion with 
the Church, and merely giving themselves out—either consciously 
or unconsciously—to be Christ. Hence Antichrist is a more 


1T cannot agree with the opinion of Liicke (comp. his remarks on 1 John ii. 18), 
who thinks the idea expressed by the term avrixeirros in St John is different from that 
contained in the dyrizeiwevos of St Paul (2 Thess. ii. 1, ff.) The description of St Paul is 
quite in harmony with Dan. xi., and does not by any means appear to denote a form 
of evil without the Church. In the Apocalypse, the beast out of the sea, that opposes 


every thing divine, and is full of blasphemy, is parallel with Antichrist. (Rev. xiii 
1, ff.) 
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daring and fearful form of sin; inasmuch as it denies the idea of 
Christ itself, whilst the pseudo-christ acknowledges it, but seeks 
to use it for its own ends. The circumstance that there is no re- 
cord of any one having declared himself to be the Messiah before 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Theudas, Acts v. 86, and the Egyp- 
tian, Acts xxi. 38, represented themselves only as prophets), is to 
be regarded as shewing that the whole prophecy was not fulfilled 
at the time of the destruction of thecity. It is well known that 
after that event many wretched men played the part of Messiah, 
and deceived credulous persons. I will mention only two: in 
ancient times Bar Chochba; and in modern days Sabbatai Zebhi, 
who, in the seventeenth century, in Constantinople, finished his 
career by going over to Islam.’ 

Ver. 6-8. The Redeemer having thus described the tempta- 
tions that will result from the sin of men, proceeds to depict cer- 
tain terrible physical events. The advent of the Lord appears to 
be a time of ripeness in eyil as well as in what is good (Matt. xiii. 
30); everything of a severe and painful kind, that has been poured 
out upon mankind during the course of the world’s history, then 
comes forth in its mightiest and most aggravated form. But, like 
evil generaliy, this form of evil is only the evternal echo of the 
internal discord and confusion in the moral world; it is only on 
account of their having this moral source, and because of their 
possible salutary reaction, that these external circumstances are 
of any importance. The Rabbins very expressively designated 
the sufferings and disturbances that will precede the advent of the 
Lord: #27 "22h, the birth-pangs of the Messiah; and reference 
is made to this expression in the words dey adivay, Matt. xxiv. 8. 
They viewed the universe as parturient and bringing forth a higher 
and nobler state of things under pangs and pains. The endeavour 
to point out cases of all the forms of human distress mentioned 
here, as existing in the time previous to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, is really inconsistent ; for even if analogies to all the speci- 


1 Comp. Henke’s Kirchengeschichte, Th. iv. s. 859, ff. Von Meyer, in the Blatt, 
f. hh. Wahrh. Th. 7, 8. 306, ff., following Peter Beer’s history of the Jewish sects, 
speaks of another man of this description, named Jacob Frank, According to the 
same authority, Peter Beer, there are still persons among the Chasidim in Russian 
Poland who exercise a power over their adherents, from which it may be inferred that 
they assume Messianic authority. Accounts are given of fifteen false Messiahs among 
the Jews since the time of Christ. ; 

? Comp. Eisenmenger’s entd. Judenth. B. i. S. 711. 
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fied phenomena of suffering are found, yet these are not the very 
things prophesied. At the coming of the Lord, all will be repeated 
in the highest measure. The words of the Redeemer here evi- 
dently shew his aim to be to divert the minds of his disciples from 
the importance which man is so fond of attaching to these external 
commotions and troubles. Twice (ver. 6 and ver. 8) he assures 
them, that these troubles are not the end itself (concerning réA0¢ 
= 7?, comp. the remarks above on ver. 1), but only the beginning 
of sorrows,—obviously intimating that what are to follow will be 
still more severe. 

(The words dxoa! rorzu~wv relate to wars that have not actually 
broken out, but the fearful rumours of which keep the mind in a 
state of alarm. It is better to understand ver. 7 as having refer- 
ence to insurrections, than to take it as descriptive of wars, which 
had just been spoken of. The dissolution of all political order is 
the main thought of the passage.  Ogoe7eda:, instead of which St 
Luke has ro<iodcs, occurs in the parallel, 2 Thess. ii. 2. Mdvre, 
in Matt. xxiv. 6, is to be taken as standing for ca rdévre, or raitre 
sdvra. The Old Testament affords parallels to the contents of 
these verses, in the passages, 2 Chron. xv. 5, 6; Isaiah xiii. 13; 
Joel iii. 3; Zech. xiv. 3. The remark added by Luke xxi. 11, 
péenred re nal onusia ax’ odgavod is introduced by St Matthew in a 
subsequent part of the description [ver. 29], where it is more in 
harmony with the context. The expression gé€yrzov does not occur 
anywhere in the New Testament, except in this passage.) 

Ver. 9. The Saviour proceeds to specify some of these sharper 
sufferings and dangers to be endured by his disciples, and instances, 
as such, personal persecutions and martyrdom. He states that the 
ground of the hatred cherished against them is the name of Christ 
(here again dvoue, like ®¥, stands for the person, and the whole 
nature of the person himself), so that the divine element in be- 
lievers, as it was manifested in the person of Christ himself, comes 
into conflict with the ungodliness existing in the world, and its 
children. As in Christ, so also in believers, that divine element 
will conquer only by death. The observation appended by St Luke 
(xxi. 18), and peculiar to himself, xa) Seif éx rig xeQaris twa ob 
4) axorAnra:, cannot have reference to external but to internal in- 
violability ; for previous to this, ver. 16, we have the statement, 
xa! Javardoovow #5 judy. (‘The same metaphor occurs, Luke xii. 


1 Tf it be said that the words of St Luke are only, Savardcoucw ¢% Susy, so that the 
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6, ff. ; and there also, it does not relate merely to the external 
preservation of the earthly life.) Now, if this hatred on account 
of the name of Christ is represented as quite general, wrcodmevor ird 
cévrov (St Matthew adds 2évé/)—then the idea expressed is, that 
mankind, without the spirit of Jesus Christ, live in the ungodly 
element of cxéroc, and by this very circumstance are prevented from 
recognizing in its true character the light of the Redeemer which 
has been received by believers. In regard to the fuller details 
given by St Mark and St Luke (with slight transpositions) respect- 
ing the form of the persecutions, and the position of believers in 
reference to the nearest earthly relations of kindred and friendship, 
we may observe, that it is probable they were originally spoken in 
the connexion of the discourse, but that St Matthew put these 
thoughts in an abbreviated form, because he had already copiously 
introduced them in the passages Matt x. 17, ff, 34, ff. The his- 
tory of the Church of Christ, as it has been remarked in our expo- 
sition of those passages, affords numerous confirmations of this 
prophecy. But to what extent persecutions of believers to the 
death will be repeated, when the advent of the Lord draws near, 
time must teach. The possibility of such things, at least, is proved 
by the persecutions of the faithful at the hands of their sanguinary 
oppressors during the time of the first French Revolution. 

Ver. 10-13. The sad consequences of these persecutions, to 
the Church, are now minutely described. To many they will prove 
a stumbling-block, and will lead them into great delinquencies. 
False teachers will arise, who will seduce many from the Church, 


sense is: some would be killed, but the vest would remain unhurt; thenan utterly un- 
justifiable distinction arises, and the dead appear to suffer an injury—which cannot 
possibly be the meaning of the passage. On the contrary, the words represent the 
hatred of the mass at large in its impotence. As an external force, it can reach only 
the external man; the true man remains untouched. In the parallel passages, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv. 11; Acts xxvii. 34, it is said: Ogif tx cis xeQudrzs od rertiray, 
—a form which must be regarded as identical with our own. Grotius, who renders the 
form thus: ne hilum quidem damni senties, also points out another interpretation of the 
words in the present connexion ; he says; si quid ipsorum ad tempus interire videtur, 
non tam interit quam apud Deum deponitur, qui cum foenore est redditurus. Accord- 
ingly he seems to understand the passage thus: ‘* Ye will indeed be hated and killed, 
but nothing of you shall perish—ye will receive it all again at the resurrection.” How- 
ever, the idea of preservation and restoration can be applied only to what is spiritual ; 
for Scripture says nothing about a revivification of all the parts of the destroyed body ; 
and hence we come back to the meaning: ye will suffer no true injury (not even the 
slightest) ; on the contrary, ye will receive advantage from all this, for, by patient en- 
durance of sufferings (ver. 19), ye will gain your souls, 
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and damp the ardour of brotherly love. The exhortation to izo- 
wow (or persevering endurance in all these sufferings), suggested 
by these thoughts, is expressed ver. 13; affliction is represented 
as that which purifies and perfects, so that it is not only the means 
of separating the insincere, but equally tends to purify the life of 
the sincere, and thus conducts them to carng/a.' 

That the teachers of error here spoken of (ver. 11) would be in 
the bosom of the Church, is not expressly stated ; and it may be 
supposed that teachers not belonging to the Church will succeed 
in drawing many feeble and half-hearted members out of it, for 
fear of persecutions ; just as the growing dvouia without the Church 
acts banefully upon the love in the Church itself (ver. 12.) But, 
as it is not expressly said that they will be without the Church, the 
words may be taken indefinitely as we find them, and applied to 
both cases; so that the general meaning is, that sin and corrup- 
tion will gain greater power through the persecutions that should 
result from them, and will wound the Church itself in many of its 
members. (This is the only instance in which the verb Liyecde, 
to cool, occurs in the New Testament; it is derived from the 
metaphor according to which love is compared to a fire, Luke xii. 
49.) The probability that such phenomena as those described, 
ver. 10-12, should already have happened prior to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, cannot be shewn ; the persecutions of that period 
were not so violent as to drive many away from the faith and 
from the first glow of love. If things of a similar kind did take 
place, that was only a feeble type of the decline of the Church pre- 
dicted here, which St Paul (2 Thess.1i. 3) designatesasthe drocracia. 
And another proof that this prophecy also will find its fulfilment, 
in far more fearful phenomena than those of the period prior to 
the fall of Jerusalem, is furnished by the melancholy fact of the 
first French Revolution—when the Christian religion was formally 
abolished, and compelled to give place to the idolatrous worship of 
reason. 

Ver. 14. The proclamation of the Gospel in the world, and its 
vast extension to all the nations of the earth, forms, in the dis- 
course of the Lord, the contrast to the apostacy of many from 


' 

1 Luke xxi. 19 has, instead of cagertas, the parallel expression xracbas cay poxny, 
to gain or win the soul; antithesis to @roacas. Comp. Matt. xvi. 25, where tigicxes 
and cae.» occur synonymously. Comp. also on v. 13, the passage Matt. x. 22, where 
the same words are employed. 
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the Church in consequence of the persecutions and seductions. In 
this extension, the divine energy inherent in the word is manifested 
as being infinitely more mighty than all the power by which the 
Church is assaulted from without. (The expression etayy2Asy rig 
Bucircias in St Matthew specifies the Gac:Asia as the object of the 
glad tidings proclaimed by the preachers; that message, how- 
ever, is to be viewed as combining both the external and internal ; 
only, that here the connexion naturally leads to this, viz. that the 
proclamation would invite men to receive the spirit of the new 
community of life, so that, at the Parousia, when it shall appear 
in ascendancy, they may be received into it.) 

Now, this verse is particularly opposed to that view by which 
the whole of this portion of the discourse (as far as ver. 29) is re- 
ferred to the destruction of Jerusalem alone. For the parallel 
advra r& 2m prohibits us from applying ofxouyévy either to the 
Jewish state or to the Roman kingdom; nor can those who sup- 
port the above hypothesis allow that there was a proclamation of 
the Gospel in all the world before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
while the explanation that the announcement was not made to 
nations, as such, but to individuals belonging to them, who, it 
may be, came in contact with the apostles (so that the sense would 
be: “ the proclamation shall not then be confined to Jews, but 
addressed to members of all nations’), is evidently an expedient 
resorted to from necessity. According to our fundamental view, 
the preaching of the Gospel in all the world (as the prophets so 
often declared that the word of God should come to the remotest 
isles’) is a true sign of the near approach of the Lord’s advent, 
only that here—like the whole description—it leans upon a great 
historical event which forms the natural type of the final catas- 
trophe. Hence it is here said (with a retrospective reference to 
ver. 6), rére 4£e: vd eéd0¢, So that the end of the aiay oiro¢ is clearly 
connected with this sublime triumph of the divine word over all 
ungodliness. At the same time, the language before us does not 
imply that every member of every nation will be converted to the 
Church of Christ, as is shewn by the words «¢ wagrigiy sia ro7g 
z6vecr. (The same phraseology occurred Mark xii. 9; Luke xxi. 
13, in reference to persecutions.) All that is required is that the 
Gospel, as the purest light of the manifestation of God, be shewn 


1 Comp. Isaiah xix. 21, ff., xlix. 6, li. 5, lv. 5, lvi. 7, Ix. 3, 9, Ixvi. 19, 20; Zephan. 
ii, 11; Zechar. ii. 11. 
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to all; thus every one is placed under the necessity of deciding 
and taking part either for or against it. Hence the proclama- 
tion of the kingdom of God is itself a xgfoig for the nations, 
whereby those who are of an ungodly mind are made manifest ; 
and this is the precise point expressed in the phrase «ig wagrigsy 
airois. In the representation of St Luke (which here begins to 
differ widely from St Matthew), this idea is wanting ; and, instead 
of it, he has introduced into this discourse the thoughts omitted by 
St Matthew respecting the support that would be rendered to the 
preachers of the Gospel by the Holy Spirit; St Mark also refers to 
the same subject, and connects it immediately with the procla- 
mation of the Gospel. St Matthew has the words (x. 19, 20), in 
‘ his account of the instructions to the apostles; and although they 
are by no means unsuitable in that connexion, yet it must be con- 
fessed that the last addresses of Christ, like the great concluding 
discourses reported by St John, afford us reason for considering it 
very probable that the Lord then made reference to the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. Accordingly, it appears that St Mark and St 
Luke have preserved, in these passages, true elements of the dis- 
course of Christ, which St Matthew omitted here because he had 
introduced them in discourses at an earlier period. 

Ver. 15. Immediately after this description of the spread of the 
Gospel through all nations, there follows a very minute representa- 
tion of the destruction of Jerusalem, without any pause being ob- 
served, or any intimation being given, that what follows is to be 
separated from what has preceded. The reference to the destruc- 
tion of the holy city is so obvious that it cannot be mistaken, 
especially according to the account of St Luke, which presents 
much that is peculiar. This blending of the proximate and the 
most remote in one vision can be explained only by the principle 
we have laid down (ver. 1), as the ground on which our view of 
this section is founded: viz. that the destruction of Jerusalem is 
employed as the nearest point with which the last things—neces- 
sarily remaining indefinite in their chronology—could be con. 
nected; and that, according to the design of the Redeemer, this 
event itself was a type of the overthrow of the whole state of 
things obtaining in the a/ay odros, including the external institution 
of the church. 

According to St Matthew and St Mark, the description of the 
‘Lord proceeds upon a prophecy of Daniel. This express reference 
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by the Redeemer to the book of Daniel, will always furnish the 
believer with an important argument for the retention of Daniel’s 
writings in the canon, although he may not yet be able, on histori- 
cal grounds, altogether to surmount the critical doubts respecting 
them, which, as it seems to me, still remain, even after the most 


<> 


recent and very valuable attempt to demonstrate the authenticity . 


of Daniel’s prophecies.’ It is impossible that Christ should have 
employed Daniel, as he did here, unless he approved of the im- 
portance that has been ascribed to the book bearing his name. 
(In the text of St Mark, the form of citation, +d £02 iro Aanja rot 
seoo4rov, 18 Spurious, and merely interpolated from St Matthew; 
but it is evident that St Mark has in his eye the same passage of 
Daniel] as St Matthew quotes.) The main passage here referred 
to by the Lord is the remarkable prophecy, Dan. ix. 26, 27, which 
we find more definitely expressed, Dan. xi. 31; xii, 11. Ac- 
cording to my conviction, this cannot relate to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, but only to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
Although the calculation has its difficulties—and these not slight 
ones—(difficulties which designedly exist in all dates connected 
with the prophecies of Scripture, because it is intended that the 
time should remain indefinite, and that nearer light concerning the 
future should be given to individuals only for special ends) ; yet 
the reference of the prophecy to this fact is throughout so distinctly 
expressed, that it never ought to have been mistaken. But if this 
general reference of the prediction cannot be doubted, so neither 
ean the expression, Sdzruyya ris zenuwcews (= bese DSP’; the 
expression is best taken as meaning the abomination that follows 
universal devastation and destruction; according to the context, 


attention is directed to something peculiarly abominable in the — 
whole history of the desolation) be applied to events in the time | 


of Antiochus, but can only relate to what transpired when the 
city was demolished by the Romans. Now since Jesus applies the 
passage to this very fact, he here uses the prophetic words in 


* It appears to me that Daniel in the Old Testament, ina critical point of view, stands 


parallel with the second epistle of St Peter in the New Testament. Neither of them — 


can, on critical and historical grounds, be conclusively vindicated as the genuine writings 


of the authors to whom they are attributed. Meanwhile it is sufficient to shew that — 
neither are the arguments against the authenticity conclusive, and that hence the ques- — 
tion of authenticity, in regard to these writings, cannot be solved on historico-critical — 


grounds. 
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their most literal sense. But what occurrence at the time of the 


fall of Jerusalem is denoted by this obscure expression (it is 
chosen in conformity with the LXX.; the version of Theodotion, 
which, as is well known, is generally used in the book of Daniel, 
has Pédéruvyuwa ray égnwacewy) we are not definitely informed; and 
it must necessarily remain a matter of uncertainty, because, ac- 
cording to the prophetic tendency, the actual fact ultimately con- 
templated, as the immediate precursor of Christ’s advent, only had 
its feeble types in the period of the destruction. Two objects, how- 
ever, must be decidedly excluded ; the passage cannot have refer- 
ence either to the band of zealots who caused a massacre in the 
temple, or to the Roman army. Neither of these have any re- 
ligious character ; but such a character is indicated by the expres- 
sion Pdz.vyuo in its connexion with rérog é&yiog 3 and the idea that 
the passage refers to the Roman army is merely occasioned by a 
mistaken comparison of Luke xxi. 20, who should be treated inde- 
pendently, because he gives another report of this discourse of 
Christ. The expression rérog éyisg (for which St Mark has éou 
ov <7, that is, ubi nefas est), cannot relate to the Holy Land; it 
can be applied only to the temple, because in the original text 
the words are 9#2->2, And, moreover, the expression éoré¢ (with 
Fritzsche, I prefer the neuter because it refers to 6d:Avyuc) is in- 
compatible with either of the views, that the zealots or that the 
Romans are meant. The most consistent hypothesis is, that the 
profanation of the temple by tdolatrous worship is the pheno- 
menon alluded to ;1 but as the historical accounts respecting the 
attempts made to introduce it, afford us but little satisfactory in- 
formation, it is difficult to fix upon anything specific. According 
to Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii. 7), Pilate attempted to set up the statue 
of the emperor, but not in the temple. Jerome (in his commen- 
tary on the passage) says, that a statue of Adrian occupied the 
place of the demolished temple; but this was after its destruction, 
whilst here the discourse relates to occurrences before that catas- 
trophe. Such events, therefore, furnish only feeble analogies to 
that which is the proper subject of this prophecy. St Paul 
(2 Thess. ii. 4) affirms this distinctly and beyond all mistake, and 


_ 1! The expression 63é2vyuz is in the highest degree favourable to this view. Suidas 

explains it thus: way wav xal ray intirope avboumou Vorws txaAsiro Tag *Tov- 

deies- In the Hebrew also, +7 is used especially as if religious impurity, and o°s4pU 
— 


are plainly idols, (Comp. Gesenius sub verb.) 
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the possibility of such a fearful development of sin in times of ex- 
ternal civilization and culture is again strikingly proved by the 
French Revolution, with its idolatrous worship of reason. 

A further difficulty is occasioned by the parenthesis in St 
Matthew and St Mark, 6 dvayiwdoxay weirw. It does not appear to 
me probable that the Lord uttered these words with reference to 
the text of Daniel; in such a case something more definite would 
have been added, as, for example, ra roi sgog7rov. But if these 
are the words of the Evangelist, appended by him in order to direct 
the attention of his contemporaries to this passage, then the ques- 
tion occurs, whether they will not afford a date for the composition 
of the Gospel. It is by no means improbable that if St Matthew 
recognised the near approach of the dreadful destruction of the 
metropolis, in the signs that preceded it, he may have felt it right 
to add such a hint for his readers; this hint, however, gives us no 
premises from which to deduce anything further than that the Gos- 
pel of St Matthew must have been composed shortly before the 
destruction of Jerusalem; the uncertainty as to the particular 
events to which St Matthew may have referred in what he added, 
does not permit us to fix the time more precisely.’ 

Here the account given by St Luke is peculiar. As we have 
already remarked, the interpretation of the words quoted in St 
Matthew and St Mark, by a reference to St Luke, as meaning the 
Roman army, is evidently forced; St Luke gives another version 
of the Lord’s discourse. Still it is not improbable that the par- 
ticulars preserved by him are genuine constituent parts of the ori- 
ginal discourse of the Redeemer. In Luke xix. 43, 44, we find 
the same idea—that of the city being invested by enemies, and the 
siege proceeding against it; but that passage cannot be regarded 
as a post eventum description of what happened during the siege 
of Titus, because the Old Testament contains representations of a 
precisely similar kind. (Comp. Isaiah xxix. 3; Jerem. vi. 6; 
Ezek. xvii. 17.) Luke xix. 43, not only represents the city as 
beleaguered, but describes the mode of the blockade, by means of 
a mole thrown up. (Xdéec% signifies vallum or agger, an artificial 
elevation, by means of which besiegers endeavour to reach the 
walls of the blockaded city. Ezek. xvii. 17, the LXX. use the 


1 Hug Einl. in’s N. T. Th. ii. s. 14, goes too far when he thinks this passage gives 
ground for the inference that the Romans must already have occupied Galilee, and must 
have been on the point of taking Judea also, when St Matthew wrote these words. 
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expression yazaxotor/a for this form of siege. The passage, Luke 
xix. 44, is the only instance in whigh 26a¢/Z% occurs in the New 
Testament. It signifies literally [from 2édagos] to make equal 
with the ground, then generally to overthrow, to annihilate. 
According to this wider signification, the expression is extended 
also to the children of Jerusalem [ra réxva cov év oo/].) 

Ver. 16-21. In the following verses the reference to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem again obviously presents itself in many par- 
ticular features. The judgment is described as breaking in so sud- 
denly and inevitably, that the utmost haste is recommended, and 
this very haste, as well as the entire surrender of all earthly pos- 
sessions (comp. the same thought Luke xvii. 32), retains its signi- 
ficance in the typical application of this description to the advent 
of the Lord. The Lord will also preserve believers who yield 
themselves with child-like confidence to his guidance, in a safe 
hiding-place (comp. the remarks on ver. 31), against the univer- 
sal devastation and destruction. (The mountains are mentioned 
as the places difficult of access to troops making an assault, and 
it must be borne in mind that the houses were flat, so that the in- 
habitants could make an immediate descent from the roof to the 
open fields, and effect a more speedy flight. We have a perfect 
parallel to this description in Luke xvii. 31, which passage treats 
of the advent of the Lord under the figure of the destruction of 
Jerusalem.) The calamity itself appears inevitable, but prayer 
might effect alleviations ; as, for example, that the flight may not 
take place in the inclement season of the year. St Matthew has 
the peculiar addition, 47d: oa€€érw, in which the Jewish com- 
plexion of his Gospel is faithfully reflected; and in interpreting this 
it must be observed that Jesus uttered these words from the point 
of view taken by the Jews, without declaring their rigid notions 
concerning the Sabbatic law to be objectively correct. It was not 
possible suddenly to raise their minds to a more spiritual view; 
this could only be done gradually; and to this end Jesus had 
not only often healed on the Sabbath, but even commanded a 
man whom he cured to carry his bed (comp. the remarks on 
John v. 8), although he left the law of the Sabbath as a whole 
untouched. In conclusion, it may be observed that even this 
special description of the fall of Jerusalem is not without allu- 
sion to the coming of the Lord, as is shewn by ver. 21, where the 
term SAMpis weycérn, as it had not happened since the creation of 
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the world, can only have reference to the T¥27 7234; especially 
as itis added: 020 od w7 YEVNT Oh. 

Here again the representation of St Luke so decidedly differs, 
that it requires a separate consideration, as a peculiar version. 
Jerusalem was expressly named as the besieged city, ver. 20 ; and 
so also in the following verses of St Luke the same application of 
the language ismost decidedly retained —Jerusalem being described, 
ver. 24, as destroyed by Gentile nations. Even the mention of 
the great period of suffering is made in such a manner, that it does 
not convey so express a reference to the coming of Christ as that 
in St Matthew and St Mark. It is designated (ver. 23): éeyq ra 
Aug rourw, and accordingly this destruction appears to be merely 
a judgment upon the Jews. But if this should be thought to prove 
that the account of St Luke relates merely to this fact, without 
making any reference to the advent of the Lord, such a view is 
most decidedly opposed by ver. 24 in its immediate connexion 
with ver. 25. In the former the time of the Gentiles is repre- 
sented as being fulfilled, and in the latter the oyu of the Parousia 
are described as altogether beyond mistake; so that we cannot ad- 
mit any essential difference between the statements of St Matthew 
and St Mark compared with those of St Luke. The points of 
difference have more to do with single features in the representation 
than with the matter itselfi—(Ver. 21, the words év wiow airis 
refer to Jerusalem. The city is brought into juxtaposition with 
its environs [yweais.] Those believers who were in the city were 
to flee out of it [and thus it came to pass, for the Christians fled 
beyond the Jordan to Pella], while those who were already out of it 
were not to seek safety in it, because the city, with everything in 
it, was to become a prey to destruction.—This is the only instance 
in which the form ézxyw2¢w occurs in the New Testament. Verse 
22 expressly designates the destruction of Jerusalem as a divine 
act of judgment [concerning 2xd/xy01g, comp. the remarks on Luke 
xviii. 2, 7] already predicted in the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament.) —The form cévra r& yeyeayéve cannot have reference 
only to the passage Matt. xxiv. 15, quoted from the prophet 
Daniel; on the contrary, it comprehends the entire sum of those 
prophecies and types in the Old Testament, in which the wrath of 
God against the nation of Israel is set forth. Hence we must 
begin with the curse pronounced by Moses upon the people when 
they would not obey the voice of God (Deut. xxviii. 15, ff.), and 
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connect with it the threatenings of all holy men and prophets, in 
which they denounced punishments upon unbelief and disobedience. 
And even if these had their preliminary fulfilment in many op- 
pressions endured by the nation—as may be said, for example, of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and the captivity 
of Israel in Babylon—yet all previous sufferings appear insignifi- 
cant, when compared with the ruin of the city by the Romans. 
All prior judgments, therefore, are types of this last and literal 
act of divine justice, which followed the rejection of the Messiah, 
the highest and also the final act in the manifestation of the grace 
of the Lord. (Comp. Matt. xxi. 38, ff., where the Lord, in his 
parable, connects the judgment with the expulsion of the Son.) 
And this is especially true of the Babylonish exile, to which there 
appears to be an allusion in the words of St Luke, ver. 24. aiywa- 
rwriodjoovras cig rdvra ra edvy. The carrying away of Israel from 
the land of his fathers to Babylon was only a prelude to the gene- 
ral captivity of the Israelites (predicted by Moses, Deut. xxviii. 
64) among all nations, from one end of the earth to the other. 
Thus the whole world was opened to them, excepting only the holy 
city—the centre of all their hopes and desires—this (since the time 
of Adrian) was closed against them. In was accessible to none 
but Gentiles, who made the holy place a place of idolatrous wor- 
ship and licentiousness. (Iaréw, like xarararéw, is also used by 
the profane writers in the sense of contemptuously treading under 
the feet, abusing. Hence it involves the idea of audacity and sin- 
fulness, as the only source from which abuse can spring. There 
is but one other instance of its occurrence, in the same significa- 
tion, in the New Testament, viz. Rev. xi. 2, rjv woAw ray ayiav 
rarqoove: 2dvy; and this language appears to refer to our passage, 
thus affording no small confirmation to the view that the words 
before us, while peculiar to St Luke, really belong to the discourse 
of the Lord.) : 

The final clause of ver. 24, dyer rrngwddior xaugol 2bvev, 1s of the 
highest significance. The main idea it expresses is, that nations, 
like individuals, have a limited time of development, beyond which 
they cannot pass. As Israel filled up the measure of his disobe- 
dience and then was rejected, so also the rule of the Gentiles over 
Israel has its term. It is true, these words do not contain any 
express information respecting the relation of Israel to the Gen- 
tiles, at the termination of their power over it; but this may be 
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gatkered from other passages. According to Rom. xi. the re- 
jection of Israel is not total, and therefore the fulfilment of the 
xaoi ébvav is to be viewed as connected with the restoration of the 
Jews. And, on the other hand, this fulfilment, in relation to the 
Gentiles, is to be regarded as a judgment poured out upon them 
for the purpose of punishing and sifting them." (The prophets 
of the Old Testament speak in a similar manner respecting the 
nations whom the Lord used as scourges to his own people; for 
a time they kept the ascendancy, and then they themselves were 
hurled down. See Isaiah x. 5, 12,15; Zech.i. 14, 15; Dan. 
ix. 26, compared with xi. 11.) The meaning of the words cer- 
tainly has its primary application to the Romans, as the nation 
by whom the Lord God permitted the Jews to be chastised. But 
as the destruction of Jerusalem (according to the principle already 
laid down in our remarks on Matt. xxiv. 1), was employed only as 
the nearest great historical event to represent the description of 
the last time, so also the several circumstances in the history of 
the former people have their further relation to this. A more 
minute view of this subject will be furnished in the interpretation 
of the passage, Rey. xi. 2, which is quite parallel with Luke xxi. 
24, and contains a reference to Dan. xii. 11. 

Ver. 22. Whilst St Luke immediately follows up the description 
of the fall of Jerusalem with the mention of prodigies which would 
be visible in heaven and on earth, St Matthew (ver. 22-28) in- 
troduces between these points a more amplified description of the 
distress which he had mentioned, ver. 21; and St Mark inserts a 
similar paragraph in the same place, only in a form somewhat 
more abbreviated. The peculiarity of the ideas is a guarantee for 
the correctness of their position here, with this exception only— 
that St Luke employs ver. 27, 28 in a more appropriate connexion 
than that which they havein St Matthew. Matthew xxiv. 22, de- 
scribes the SAMs weycédy as so fearful, that in the mercy of God 
a special curtailment would be necessary, for without this no (ob 
aiow —= by xd) frail man (cée — “¥2 certainly signifies mankind 





1 The time of the conversion of the Gentiles is not the period referred to. The 
Lord does not here speak of the Gentiles in so far as they also are objects of the divine 
favour, but so far as they are used as instruments in the divine government of the 
world. (Comp. Schott in his Comm. p. 338. The passages, Jer. xxvii. 7, 1. 31, 
which Schott quotes, are illustrations in point.) Verse 25 throws decisive-light on the 
meaning of St Luke in these words, for after the description of thesufferings of the Jews, 
mention is made of the cuvoxy tdvay. 
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generally, but with the accessory idea of weak, perishable elements, 
contained in the mass) would survive the woe. (‘There can be no 
doubt that here oiZeodas primarily refers to the outward, corporeal 
life, so that the sense is: “all would be destroyed.” But since 
the subject of discourse is a visitation of divine justice, the corpo- 
real destruction involves moral guilt; the impossibility that the 
éxdexroi should perish, in this judgment of God, is parallel with the 
impossibility of their being seduced [ver. 24.]—Ko2cCéw, from 
x6r0€0¢, literally signifies to mutilate, then to cut off, to shorten. 
This is the only instance of its occurrence in the New Testament.) 
Now this abbreviation of the distress comes to pass dia rads 
éxacarovs. Hence the question might be asked, whether the design 
of the language is to represent the ézAexrof as exercising this in- 
fluence merely by their presence, or whether the effect results from 
their prayer. But wherever the é<xrof are, they are only to be 
conceived of as in prayer, so that the two senses coincide. Thus 
we find the same idea here as that which obtains in the Old Testa- 
ment (Gen. xviii.), that the saints exercise a preserving influence 
upon the whole mass. And the truth of this idea is easily seen 
if, instead of the ordinary view of human relationships, which 
isolates the individual man, we adopt the more profound one, ac- 
cording to which the human race as a whole, as well as single 
nations in their collective capacity, appear founded upon a vital, 
mutual operation of the individuals that constitute them. For 
this latter view shews that the forbearance of God with the un- 
godly for the sake of the godly, does not result from an arbitrary 
divine decree; but the natural connexion of the spiritual life of 
the mass involves the fact that those individuals in whom the germs 
of the nobler life are preserved, keep the whole mass together ; if 
they also become the prey of corruption, the whole must sink. In 
the fall of Jerusalem this principle was but very imperfectly 
realised. It is true that the siege might have lasted longer, and it 
might have been carried to such an extent that not a single person 
should have escaped; but how it can be said that this was pre- 
vented for the sake of the éAzxro/, does not appear. For the 
Christians fled to Pella, and this flight was a proof that Jerusalem, 
with its inhabitants, was given over to destruction as incorrigible 
(like the world before the flood after Noah’s removal into the ark, 
and like the dwellers in Sodom after the flight of Lot to Zoar); 
but it afforded no reason to conclude that God shortened their 
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tribulation on account of the believers. Schott, indeed, thinks 
(p. 57) that we are not to understand by the éxA<xro/ the Christians, 
but such Jews as were about to go over to the Church of Christ. 
But the relation of the zxAezro/, ver. 24 and 31, to the members 
of the church, renders this hypothesis quite untenable. This 
passage also evidently has its final reference to the advent of the 
Lord, preceded by the birth-pangs of the Messiah; these will 
fall at once upon believers and unbelievers—upon the former to 
perfect them, upon the latter to punish them; but for the sake of 
believers the Merciful One will shorten them. It is not till after 
this (ver. 31) that believers are separated from their connexion 
with unbelievers, and gathered together in a mountainous place 
(Zoar); then the community of unbelievers, having lost its moral 
foundation, perishes in irretrievable destruction. 

Ver. 23-26. The physical sufferings are accompanied by 
further sharp temptations; deceiving and deceived men represent 
themselves as the Messiah and as prophets (comp. the remarks on 
Matt. xxiv. 4,5.) The temptation by pretended appearances of 
divine messengers appears continuous in its operation upon the 
church, and, at the same time, progresses in itself. According to 
this passage, it is so severe that even the éxAxro/ might be deceived, 
if it did not involve a spiritual contradiction to suppose that the 
representatives of the kingdom of light on earth would be over- 
come by darkness. The application of the term éxAcxro/ in this 
passage to any others than the apostles and believing members of 
the church, is utterly untenable, for the whole is addressed directly 
to the apostles themselves. Hence the words can only be taken as 
meaning dore rAavijcus ei Ouvarly, buts nal TavTAS TOUS ExAExTOUS ; 
it is only thus that the force of the admonition can be felt. One 
remarkable point in this passage is, that oye and rZeura are 
ascribed to false prophets. These being signs by which genuine 
prophets proved their authority, imexperienced persons might 
easily be deceived by them. Now, the admission that miracles 
might be performed by false prophets, is an incontestable witness 
(as we have already remarked in the exposition of Matt. iv. 
12) that miracles cannot prove the truth. The truth can 
only be proved by itself, as the presence of light is attested 
only by light itself. But the gift of miracles certainly shews the 
connexion of an individual with the spiritual world, whether with 
the world of light and truth, or with the kingdom of darkness and 
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lies. The question whether an individual is acting in the spirit 
of light or of darkness, cannot long remain a matter of doubt to 
a sincere person ; and, if miraculous powers are united with false- 
hood, this is to an enlightened mind so much stronger an intimation 
to keep aloof. The meaning which the Lord here intends to con- 
vey is enlarged upon by St Paul (2 Thess. ii. 9) and St John (Rey. 
xiii. 12, ff.); but without the presupposition of a kingdom of dark- 
ness and its operations, one cannot well conceive of miracles of 
pseudo-prophets.* 

Ver. 27, 28. A contrast is drawn between the forms in which 
false Christs appear (2v +7] éezum—év roig rumsiong are to be taken 
merely as general expressions for the antithesis between inhabited 
and uninhabited, concealed and open’), and the mode in which the 
only true Messiah is manifested. The latter is like an all-illumi- 
nating flash of lightning, which no one can mistake; it is as easy 
to be perfectly acquainted with it, as it is to be deceived by the 
former. Although themetaphor derived from the lightning may also 
supply another point of comparison,—viz. its sudden, unexpected 
appearance,—yet the connexion absolutely requires that the main 
reference should be to its discernibleness and openness to univer- 
sal observation. This is contrasted, as the test of the appearing 
of the true Messiah, with the pretended Messianic advents of im- 
postors, who are always obliged to mask themselves, in one mode 
or another. Now, in what way this can relate to the so-called 
invisible advent of the Lord at the destruction of Jerusalem, does 
not at all appear; the words have no sense except when applied 
to the coming of the Lord in the clouds of heaven.’ In the text 
of St Luke (xvii. 24) this metaphorical allusion to the lightning is 


1 The expression 34 coves cnusi« forbids the supposition that the mere pretence of 
being able to work miracles is meant: it ascribes to false prophets the real power to 
perform them. St Paul speaks expressly, 2 Thess. ii. 9, of the tvigysia rod carava 
which effects them. 

2 This representation of the ministry of false prophets is strikingly descriptive of the 
spirit that inspires them. Instead of the open, transparent spirit of the true Gospel, 
they manifest a spirit of sedition which shuns the light, and is constantly under the 
necessity of hiding this or that from its all-revealing rays. 
~ 3 Schott is impartial enough to acknowledge the impossibility of applying ver. 27, 28 
to the invisible advent of Christ at the destruction of Jerusalem; but he is inclined 
(since these verses are wanting in St Mark and otherwise associated by St Luke) to 
remove them altogether from St Matthew, so that ver. 26 shall form the conclusion of 
the prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, and ver. 29 the commencement 
of the prophecy respecting the advent of Christ. (Comp. loc. cit. p. 72.) 
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worded somewhat differently : doree 4 doreuan, 4 doredmroven éx Tg 
ia’ odgaviy cic ryy ia’ oboaviy Admres 5 whilst St Matthew mentions the 
regions of the earth: 4 dorgunn eéoyeras dab dvaroray xal Oaiverou 
£05 OUCL OV. (With éx rg and fg rqv the word yen must be sup- 
plied; so that, even according to St Luke, the language denotes those 
regions of the heavens through which the lightning flashes.) 

It is probable, as we have already remarked, that this passage 
and ver. 28 do not constitute original parts of this discourse of the 
Lord. In Luke xvii. 24, 37, the two verses stand in a more ex- 
act connexion; and besides this, we have seen that in the whole 
narrative of St Luke, to which this passage also belongs, a closer 
train of thought is to be observed, which appears to rest upon ac- 
curate historical accounts; whilst St Matthew, throughout his gos- 
pel, treats the elements of the discourses more freely. But ver. 
28, drov yae eev 7 rd Trdjwn, exe? ovvaydnooras of ceroi, especially, 
docs not scem to stand in connexion with what precedes it, accord- 
ing to St Matthew; whilst in St Luke’ the previous question (aod 
zveiz) renders the proverbial sentence exceedingly appropriate to 
the description about to be given of the destruction of unbelievers. 
Now, as in St Matthew, that coming of Christ, which no one would 
be able to mistake, was described in the verses immediately pre- 
ceding, the connexion may appear to recommend the untenable 
interpretation, according to which the +ré« means Christ himself, 
and the dero/ are believers collected around him.’ But, apart from 
the unsuitableness of the figure, no parallel passages can be ad- 
duced where the relation between the zrau« and the dero/ is viewed 
in a similar manner. On the contrary, the usus loguendi of the 
Old Testament (comp. Hab.i. 8; Jerem. xlviii. 40, xlix. 22; Job 
xxxix. 30) indicates the natural idea of the humiliation and de- 
struction of that which is given over tornin. The only question 
is, how this idea coincides with the connexion. According to the 
context in Luke xvii. 37, the only way of understanding the pas- 
sage is, to take caua as meaning the Jewish state, deprived of all 
life, and the dero/ as the Romans completely putting an end to its 
existence (it is not improbable that allusion is made to the eagles 
of the legions) ; but both the former and the latter point, as types, 


1 Tn the text of St Luke, however, cana is to be preferred to the reading rrape 
which has been copied from St Matthew. 

* So Fritzsche (in loc.) who translates the words: ubi Messias, ibi homines, qui 
ejus potestatis futuri sint. 
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to the last great catastrophes. In St Matthew, however, this 
signification of the proverb is directly contrary to the connexion ; 
hence it must either be said that the passage is here inappropriately 
inserted, or else it must be admitted that St Matthew and St Luke 
use the sameapothegm in different senses. Tothefirst of these views, 
I must declare myself most decidedly opposed ; because it would 
entirely rob the Evangelist of his character as an author of scrip- 
ture; and it is always observable in his gospel, that where he does 
not preserve the original order he institutes a new one. Accord- 
ingly, I adopt the other hypothesis. But there are two modes in 
which the connexion with what precedes may be formed. Either 
aerof must be applied (with Fleck, loc. cit. 884) to the Pevdéyeroros 
(ver. 24), so that the meaning is, ‘ where corruption has become 
general, there men are immediately found who know how to employ 
it for their own ends” ; or else the yé2 must be allowed to decide 
for the immediate connexion of ver. 28 with ver. 27, and the ceroi 
must be interpreted as descriptive of the Messiah coming to inflict 
punishment upon the corrupt Israel. The latter view has the 
most to recommend it, on account of the yd, which it is more 
difficult to conneet with ver. 26; for this reason Fritzsche adopts 
it, only, as we have remarked, in such a manner that he applies 
ara to the person of the Redeemer—an application which ap- 
pears to me inadmissible. One thing only can be adduced against 
this view, viz. that the plural (dero/) is not suitable for the appear- 
ing of Christ. Butif the appearing of Christ be understood as 
connected with the coming of éyyzio (and, according to Matt. xxv. 
31, it must be viewed thus), this difficulty is solved. The nobler 
expression ders — “¥3, Isaiah xl. 31, is in other passages also 
used metaphorically in the good sense.’ The figure strictly re- 
quired, not eagles, but vultures, because the eagle only devours 
living animals; but the names of kindred animals are not unfre- 
quently interchanged. (Comp. Gesenius in his lex. sub verb. 7¥3.) 

Ver. 20. The correctness of our interpretation of the Lord’s 
prophecy respecting his advent, as it has been developed at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, is not more evident in any passage than in 
the difficult verse which now follows. Whatever other explanation 
is offered, the difficulties are not solved. For if all that is now 
added be referred, like what has preceded, to the destruction of: 


1 Comp, the remarkable passage Rev. viii. 13, where the term és7é; is applied to an 
angel. The text. rec. alsu reads ayyedAos in the passage. 
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Jerusalem, without allowing the description of the Lord’s advent 
to be blended with this; then, in the first place, it does not appear 
how the SAMs (by which, according to the connexion, we can 
understand only the events described, ver. 21, and not the temp- 
tation by false prophets, ver. 24) can be represented as past 
(comp. merce riy Satay rev qweoay zxsivwv), since the destruction itself 
(by some understood as the invisible coming of Christ) is the SA uc. 
And in the second place, the description of the miraculous signs 
(ver. 29), and the details of the Parousia itself (ver. 30, 31) are 
by no means suited to the fact of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But if a pause in the representation of Jesus be supposed (as Schott 
suggests), and the foregoing part be applied to the fall of Jerusalem, 
while the sequel is taken as belonging to the coming of Christ at the 
end of the world, then, although the words wera rjy JAMLw gain 
their right signification, ¢idéw¢ is inexplicable, and ver. 33, 34, re- 
fer every thing (rdéyra raitra) again to the immediate presence of 
the apostles. The interpretation which Schott (p. 99) attempts 
to give of <idws, when he compares it with the Hebrew ®872, and 
takes it in the sense of “suddenly,” “unexpectedly,” is only to be 
regarded as a shift; for this scholar himself sees therein a false 
rendering by the unknown translator of our Greek gospel of St Mat- 
thew from the original Hebrew writing. If there appeared to be no 
choice, I would rather adopt the fine conjecture of Weber (con- 
jecture ad Mt. 24. Viteb. 1810), that <idéws belongs to the pre- 
ceding verse, and ver. 29 opens with the words: pera 6 rqv SAL 
z. ¢. 2.3 only, the exact agreement of the manuscripts speaks too 
strongly for the integrity of the text! to allow of a conjecture 
being deemed admissible in this passage. But according to the fun- 
damental view of prophecy which we have laid down, this verse coin- 
cides with the connexion very naturally. The representation of 
the Redeemer certainly marks a progression in the several events 
of the future concerning which he speaks, so that the following 
great signs, taking place in the heavens, stand in contrast with the 
commotions on earth previously described, and the distress of all 
nations (according to St Luke) is antithetical to that of the Jew- 
ish people; thus it was proper to speak of these subsequent events 
as were chy Amb rai juga éxcivwv. Nevertheless this whole circle 
of successive events is placed at no great distance ‘according to the 


1 Throughout the whole verse, there is not the slightest difference in the MSS 
which is seldom the case in passages of any difficulty. 
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principles already laid down) ; and therefore <iééw¢ (which St Mark 
explains by the words év éxzivaig rats quégeig) was used, quite con- 
sistently, in its literal sense.’ (Haggai, ii. 6,in a similar manner 
ascribes the great movements of heaven and earth to the imme- 
diate present; he employs the expression 8°7 %2?, that is, after 
a short time, ¢iézws.) The unity of the whole picture (in which 
no divisions whatever can be discovered) is most strikingly obvious 
in St Luke, who links the following description to the preceding 
one, where there is the most distinct reference to Jerusalem, merely 
by a zai Zora, xxi. 25. According to the tendency of the whole— 
and the succeeding verses (30, 31) do not leave a doubt on this 
subject—the onuciw in the sun, moon, and stars, cannot be inter- 
preted allegorically, as if they represented political or ecclesiasti- 
cal relations and their dissolution ; for political disturbances have 
already been spoken of, ver. 7. And just as little is the sense 
exhausted, if the language is understood as referring to ordinary 
and frequently returning phenomena, which were only at times 
regarded as prodigies, for example, eclipses of the sun and moon, 
or falling stars. | It would be preferable to explain the signs in 
the sun and moon as meaning their obscuration during earth- 
quakes, by evaporations and volumes of smoke ; this is a very ex- 
traordinary and terrific phenomenon, and would well correspond 
with the raging of the sea (Luke xxi. 25), which often accom- 
panies earthquakes. But the parallel passages of the Old Testa- 
ment furnish too strong indications of another view to allow of our 
retaining this. The Old Testament—which is followed by the 
New in the idea alluded to—never isolates our globe, as a separate 
sphere, from the heavenly world and its orbs, as the modern phi- 
losophy usually does; on the contrary, heaven and earth make up 
one perfect whole. Hence great phenomena on earth have their 
prior and posterior effects in the heavenly world. (Thus it was 
with the star that led the Magi at the birth of Christ.) On this 
principle the prophets predict not merely violent commotions on 
the earth, but with them similar events in heaven; and these are 
by no means viewed as incidentally coinciding, but as necessarily 
connected. The Creator of heaven and earth, in the exercise of 
his sovereign rule, makes the upper and the lower worlds simulta- 


1 A reference of <iéws to the divine chronometry (according to 2 Peter iii. 8), is not 
here admissible, because the representation is evidently adapted to the ideas of man, 
(Comp. the question, Matt. xxiv. 3.) 
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neously tremble from their foundations. Among the passages in 
which such celestial phenomena are predicted, Isaiah xiii. 10, 
xxiy. 23, xxxiv. 4; Hzek. xxxii. 7,8; Joel ii. 3, 4; Hagg. ii. 
7, are specially to be noticed. In the last of these, God promises 
that at the time when he sends the Messiah (whose first and 
second advents are viewed as coincident, according to the usual 
mode of representation) he will shake heaven and earth, the sea 
and the dry land. Our passage is in perfect correspondence with 
this language ; St Matthew and St Mark detail the commotion in the 
heavenly world, St Luke gives greater prominence to the disturbance 
on earth. Hence the obscurations of the sun and the moon are 
most correctly viewed as extraordinary phenomena in the celestial 
regions themselves ;’ and so also with the expression: doréees 
wecobvras ard rod odgavol. Nothing is said here of stars falling to 
the earth, as is said of a star, Rev. viii, 10, in symbolical language. 
Il/rrev may therefore be taken (as Schott, p. 78, very justly re- 
marks) for éxz/rrew, to sink, to vanish.” Not that absolute de- 
struction is meant; but simply that violent shakings and fearful 
commotions of the heavenly bodies will, for a time, withdraw them 
from the eye of man, and veil everything in awful night. This 
idea is well supported by the expression caAgieodas (from océros, 
salum, the rolling sea [this passage and that in St Luke are the only 
instances in which the form occurs in the New Testament], hence 
to be moved up and down, to be tossed.) Probably the word con- 
tains an allusion to the parallel in Haggai (87787778 Y27%), al- 
though the LXX. have rendered it by oc. The only remaining 
expression in which there is any difficulty is duvémes réiv obgavév. 
Since the stars have already been mentioned, this cannot, with- 
out tautology, be understood as meaning the heavenly host, the 
nyeva x2e- The best interpretation is, that duvéues signifies the 
world of angels. (Comp. the remarks on Rey. ix. 1.) For 
surevecdas may be applied to spiritual commotion (2 Thess. ii. 2), 
and the idea is so to be viewed that the world of angels, with their 
dwelling-place—the entire upper sphere—shall appear to be moved. 


1 The term @éyyos is used among the Attics, by way of distinction, for moonlight, 
déos for daylight. But the distinction is not constantly observed. (Comp. Passow in 
the lex. sub verb.) 

2 Compare the parallels inthe Old Testament, Isaiah xiv. 12 (where the king of 
Babylon is described as a falling morning star, “nv772 boon, and xxiv. 4, where the 


LXX. have the phrase révra 72 dorpu weosiras, 
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Hence it is not necessary to understand the language metaphori- 
cally. But as to the remark of Schott, that duvéuss, in the sense 
of higher powers, angels, does not occur in connexion with oigavday, 
Bretschneider (in his lex. Pt. i. p. 262) shews that in the Apo- 
crypha mention is made of odgaviav duvazéwy (comp. also 2 Kings 
xvii. 16, according to the LXX); and there does not appear to 
be any reason whatever why that connexion should be inadmissible, 
especially as it is in the highest degree probable that the designa- 
tion of stars as God’s host is founded in the idea of the ancients, 
that the stars were animated and inspired by spirits. 

Now whilst St Matthew and St Mark describe the celestial 
phenomena which will take place before the Parousia, St Luke 
adds an exact account of the earthly commotions that will also 
precede it. These are designated, in opposition to the sufferings 
endured by the Jews in Palestine at an earlier period (Luke xxi. 
21), as about to come upon the whole earth (7%, o/zovj~évq), and upon 
all nations (2dvy.) (Matt. xxiv. 30, we find instead of those forms, 
the expression: récu: ai pudrai ris ys.) The words of St Luke, éa? 
Tis Ys Cuvoyy Edvary ev arogig. 1 YXous Jardoons nal ocAov, contain an im- 
portant various reading, which Schulz has even received into thie text. 
The Codices A.B.L.M. and several others read jovey¢, but the sub- 
stantive may still be preferable asthe more difficultreading. ( Avogia 
fixous Signifies* perplexity on account of theroaring of thesea.” The 
meaning is, that the dreadful commotion of the elements will render 
men altogether helpless and bereft of their senses, not knowing 
what may come next [rgocdonia ray exegyoutvwv.|] There is only 
one other instance, 2 Cor. ii. 4, in which ouvex4 occurs connected 
with xagd/asg. It is derived from the influence of severe anxiety 
upon the senses, which is betrayed by depression.) 

Ver. 30. All three Evangelists agree in connecting the Parousia 
of the Son of Man immediately with these onucia by a sire. But 
St Matthew alone remarks, with reference to the question of the 
disciples (Matt. xxiv. 3), that immediately before the return of the 
Lord, another special onuefov rod viod rod avdgcirou will appear in 
heaven. It is impossible to give a more exact definition of this, 
because there is no other passage where it is spoken of. It is 
most probable that a star is meant (in allusion to Numb, xxiv. 
17); so that just as before the birth of Jesus a star was scen, 
which heralded his coming—like the morning star that precedes 
the sun at its rising—a similar sign will appear before his second 
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advent. However, it is certain (on account of the article) that a 
definite sign is to be understood, so that the expression cannot 
relate (as Schott thinks) to the signs described, ver. 29; and, in 
like manner, it cannot be intended to designate an earthly event 
or an invisible occurrence in the church, since the words g ré 
odeavi, Which cannot be joined to vidg rod dvbgdierov, are expressly 
connected with it. But all conjectures for which there is no 
scriptural warrant (for example, that a cross will be seen in the 
heavens) are best left in their own uncertainty. The sight of this 
decisive sign will awaken terror in the (unbelieving) nations of 
the earth (comp. the remarks on xérrecdas, Matt. xi. 17; Luke 
vili. 52), and they will then behold the solemn Parousia of the 
Son of Man. It is beyond all doubt, that the following description 
neither relates to an invisible advent of Christ, nor can be under- 
stood in. any metaphorical sense whatever. For although eeyeodas 
and 7zev alone might be so understood (comp. the observations on 
Matt. xxiv. 1), no passage can be adduced in which the complete 
phrase, geyeras 6 vidg rod dvdguirrov ev vepercus merc duvdmews xa) OdEns, 
can with any probability be thus understood. (Comp. Matt. xxvi. 
64; Mark xiv. 62; 1. Thess. iv. 16,17; 2 Pet. in. 10); Rev. 
xix. 11; Dan. vii. 13, 14.) Let any one, with an unprejudiced 
mind, place himself within the sphere of ideas familiar to the 
hearers of Jesus, and he will entertain no doubt that the clouds, 
in which he promises to appear, are literally clouds of light. 
(In Rey. xix. 11 we find, instead of this expression, the metaphor 
of a white horse, denoting swiftness of motion and brightness.) 
These are to form, as it were, the basis on which the Redeemer, 
descending from Heaven, will rest, while brightness (dé — 732) 
encircles the whole of the sublime phenomenon. According to 
constant custom, deeply founded in the nature of man, all appear- 
ances of God are surrounded with light, in the Old Testament as 
well as in the New; there is no imagination whatever, individual 
or national, that can conceive of the Deity under any other image 
than that of light. Advauis, however, is not to be taken merely 
as a synonym of 66&a; in this instance it unquestionably has the 
signification of host ( — by2v0 N3s, which the LXX. in the passage, 
2 Kings xvii. 16, translate divapuss rot odgayod), since it belongs to 
the pomp of the Parousia, that the Lord does not come alone, but 
with the host of his holy ones (Matt. xvi. 27, xxv. 31; Jude, ver. 
14; Rev. xix. 12.) It is further to be observed, that, in like 
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manner, according to a constant usus loquendi, the Redeemer re- 
presents himself in his coming as the vitg rod dvdgcirov, not as the 
Son of God. Herean appeal might be made, on the one hand, to 
the general use which the Saviour makes of this name, when he 
speaks of himself; and on the other, to passages such as Dan. vii. 
13, 14, which the Lord may have had in view. But there is a 
peculiar significance in the fact, that this name—which denotes 
the ideal humanity of the Lord—is constantly employed in the 
description of his advent; for by this means, we have the most 
distinct assurance of the reality and corporeality of his appear- 
ance. The return of the Son of Man necessarily presupposes his 
ascension in a glorified body, and his sitting, in this glorified body, 
at the right hand of God. 

St Luke makes the transition to the next thought in a very 
appropriate manner, xxi. 28. After the impression of the return 
of the Lord upon the guvaa) ris ys has been described, there 
follows a representation of its effect upon believers. To the 
former it is the essence of everything terrific, because of its im- 
mediate connexion with the xgic:;; to the latter, it is the essence 
of everything desired, because it is the commencement of the hap- 
piness promised to believers in the kingdom of God (ver. 31.) 
The Bacircia rot Jeod, in relation to the sufferings of the present, 
takes the form of aor.urgwoig to the saints. The same term, in- 
deed, applies (like oZcodes, Matt. xxiv. 22), in the primary sense, 
to release from the external troubles of the aiay oirog; but so far 
as these are the results of sin, deliverance from the former involves 
freedom from the latter. (Concerning the expression dwoAdrgwors, 
comp. the remarks on Matt. xx. 28.—There is also mention made 
of an aroAdrewors rod ovjwauros, Rom. vill. 23 [the connexion relates 
to corporeal glorification, as the deliverance from paradrns, ver. 
20], but this also presupposes the drordrgwos of the spiritual 
nature.) Believers may joyfully anticipate this attainment of the 
final goal at the time of the Parousia. ("Agyecdas is by no means 
redundant here; on the contrary, the events described are viewed 
in their gradual development, and treated as affording encourage- 
ment and consolation to the members of Christ’s kingdom.— Ava- 
_ xbarev Was employed, Luke xiii. 11, to denote the physical act of 
looking up; here it is a metaphorical expression for a hopeful, 
confident state of mind.) 

Ver. 31. St Luke contents himself with indicating the relation 
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of the Parousia to the saints; but St Matthew and St Mark speak 
more definitely and copiously on the divine agency by which they 
will be delivered from all danger and trouble. Whilst the appear- 
ing of the Lord is fraught with destruction to unbelievers, the elect 
will be removed, by a sublime arrangement, from all peril, and 
collected together in one (safe) place. That this passage does not 
relate merely to Palestine, and the believers in that land, is shewn 
by the expressions: é rév recodgwv dyéwoy (T F278, 1 Chron. ix. 
24; Ezek. xxxvii. 9; Rev. vii. 1), and dz’ dxgaw odgavaw Ews cngov 
airday, both of which phrases metaphorically denote the widest ex- 
tent of the earth. Just as little can the language mean the dif- 
fusion of the Gospel (as an invisible gathering of the nations), for 
it is not the heathen, but those who are already converted, who 
will be gathered together. (‘The general proclamation of the Gos- 
pel has already been spoken of, ver. 14.) Nor can this passage 
be applied even to the general union of all the saints in the king- 
dom of God, which would presuppose the resurrection. (On that 
subject, comp. 1 Thess. iv. 17; 2 Thess. ii. 1, where the érouva- 
ywy4 of believers with the Lord, after the resurrection, is the sub- 
ject of discourse.) For, in conformity with the question of the dis- 
ciples (ver. 3), the whole representation of the Lord refers only to 
the zére and the oyu<ia of the Parousia. Ilence the picture em- 
braces all that precedes that event, up to his appearing in the 
clouds (ver. 30); but the advent itself, and the occurrences con- 
nected with it—the resurrection of the dead, the clothing of the 
living with immortality, and their removal to the presence of the 
Lord (2 Cor. v. 4; 1 Thess. iv. 17)—are left untouched. In the 
whole description, the Redeemer specially has in view the moral 
design to excite holy earnestness and vigilance, as well as to af- 
ford encouragement in the battle of this life. 

The history of the Jewish doctrines leads us to the circumstance 
which the Redeemer here admits into his description. Accoraing 
to the notions of the Rabbins, founded upon passages of the Old 
Testament (comp. Isaiah xi. 12, ff.; xxvi. 20, xxvii. 18; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 24; Zechar. x. 8, ff.), before the resurrection of the just, 
all the dispersed Israclites will be gathered together. (Comp: 
Hisenmenger’s Entd. Judenth. Pt. ii. p. 894, 95.) We may sup- 


1 Equal to owen mEpoasi Dyewn ny Ps Deut. iv. 82, xiii. 7; xxvii. 64. Ina 
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pose that the design of this gathering is, first, to separate them 
from the mass of unbelievers, so that they may be removed from 
the punishments that will fall upon that class’ (Luke xxi. 36, wa 
narakiadyre EXDuyely raira TTA) § and, secondly, to unite them 
more closely together, so that the manifestation of the Lord may 
not be beheld by a few individuals only, but the privilege may be 
shared in common by the great body of his believing people. In 
relation to the first object, this separation and gathering of be- 
lievers has its type in the gathering together of Noah’s descend- 
ants in the ark, of Lot’s family in Zoar, and of the Christians of 
Jerusalem in Pella. (Comp. the remarks on Rev. iii. 10.) It is 
only in this view that the following exhortations to fidelity and 
watchfulness gain their true significance ; for this implies the pos- 
sibility of escaping the dreadful events at the Parousia, and being 
removed to the place of safety. As regards the angels sent forth 
with the strong sounding trumpet, by whom the collection is ac- 
complished, it has already been remarked in the exposition of 
Matt. xii. 51, that the expression éyyzro¢ is often applied to 
human messengers and instruments of the Lord. Now the words 
were o&Amryyos Seem to render it improbable that we are here to 
understand dyyéAoug as meaning men (comp. Schott. p. 119) ; for 
this mode of speech is never employed in reference to the preaching 
of the Gospel. But if it be considered that the oéaayz denotes the 
power of the Spirit by which persons are awakened and brought 
together for a definite object, rather than the communication of a 
doctrine; then it does not appear why this effective energy may 
not as well be ascribed to human individuals who are endowed with 
the Spirit. In the Revelation also (chap. viii.) the seven angels 
with trumpets may be regarded as meaning individuals who exert 
upon the church a specially powerful, awakening energy. (Comp. 
Matt. xxv. 31, concerning the angels who accompany Jesus on 
his return.) 
Ver. 32, 33. Here Christ concludes the communication of events 
connected with the Parousia. In a parable (respecting zaga€or4, 


* The book of the Revelation (xix. 11—21) describes this judicial punishment of the 
wicked at the Parousia. The gathering of believers is not mentioned, but according 
to Rev. xviii. 4, it is presupposed, for in chap. xx. they appear preserved and ruling 
with the Lord. The community of believers is the bride (xix. 7), to whom the heavenly 
Bridegroom comes. The gathering together of the wicked (Rev. xvi. 14, 15) forms 
the antithesis to that of the saints. 
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see the remarks on Matt. xiii. 3) probably suggested by a fig-tree 
in the neighbourhood—he compares the course of natural develop- 
ment with that of the seed of God’s kingdom. The circumstance 
of the branches getting tender and putting forth leaves (araads, 
literally “tender,” “soft;” this istheonly instance of itsoccurrence) 
is compared with the communications respecting the near approach 
of the kingdom. (Hence the words zévra raza are not to be ap- 
plied merely to the concluding statements of the Lord, but embrace 
all that he said in reply to the question of the disciples.) Here, 
the connexion shews that we must conceive of the BaciAsia rot Ocod 
(according to Luke xxi. 31) as a state of things, commencing with 
the second coming of the Lord, when good will be predominant 
even in external life. (Comp. the remarks on Matt. il. 2.) The 
element which operated, after the first advent of the Lord, in hu- 
mility in the hidden kingdom of the spiritual life, and which could 
only produce comparatively feeble outward effects—because sin still 
retained its ascendancy in the whole visible world—vwill, at the 
second coming of Christ, reign triumphantly over nature and man- 
kind. And there is yet another idea comprehended under the one 
name, PaciArcia rod cod, which, although not developed here, is 
brought out very distinctly at a subsequent period (in the book of 
the Revelation) —viz. the kingdom of the saints upon the renovated 
earth (Rev. xx.), and the new heaven and new earth (Rev. xxi.) 4 
—The text of St Luke somewhat differs in this parable; but the 
difference is not essential. (The same parallel is extended to 
churn ra Oevdgn [ ver. 29], and instead of éxpiew ra QUAAa, the ex- 
pression sgoééanav is used = "2¥, [Comp. Gesenius sub verb.] 
The words, dg’ éavuraiv ywwoxew Indicate that independence which 
can dispense with the guidance of another: ‘“ accordingly ye can 
judge from your own observation concerning the approach of the 
kingdom of God.’’) 

Ver. 34, 35. The use of the second person in the address, in 
the preceding verses, to the disciples, plainly shewed that the ful- 
filment of the Lord’s predictions was viewed as taking place in the 
present; but a still more distinct impression than has yet been 
given is furnished by the declaration that everything previously 
spoken of (cdévra raitira) will come to pass in the lifetime of this 
generation (yeveéd—= “7.) The statements of this passage cannot 
be applied either to the church (as the spiritual posterity of Christ), 
or to the people of Israel (as enduring to the end); both of these 
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- interpretations are inadmissible, partly upon philological grounds, 
and partly on account of the parallels, Matt. xvi. 28, xxii. 36 ; 
in the first of which, the expression yeveé is circumscribed by sis 
ray Hoe toruray, and wy wageoycodar by mui yevoucdas Javdrov. The 
word yzveé is not used in the sense of nation m any one passage, 
either of the New Testament or of profane writers. If it relate 
to a particular people, for example to Israel, then it signifies the 
members of that people living at a particular time. There is only 
one instance in the version of the LXX. (Levit. xx. 18), where 
yeved, Stands for *2. (Comp. Schleusner lex. in“LXX.-vol. il. p. 
11.) Butif this application of the term to the generation then 
living be retained here, then, according to the ordinary interpre- 
tation of the passage, it must not be united with the foregoing re- 
ference to the return of the Lord. Hence Schott (p. 131) most 
arbitrarily conjectures that here the discourse suddenly returns to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Such a turn, when there is nothing 
to support it, cannot be supposed in any discourse. The instances 
adduced by Schott (p. 133) are from the same chapter, and la- 
bour under the same arbitrariness; and as to the observation that 
here the second person is used, whereas ver. 30, where something 
fav later is spoken of, the third is employed (épovrus civ vidy rod 
evbedrou éer6ev0v)—this proves nothing ; for the third person refers 
to unbelievers, and the second to believers. The only way of ex- 
plaining these difficulties is that which we have already stated—viz. 
to view the prophecy with reference to the immediate present, but 

‘in such a manner, that everything includes a further reference to 
the future. 

Jesus (ver. 35) founds the truth of these predictions upon the 
nature of his words generally. They, being imperishable, form 
the antithesis to that which is perishable; whatever is capable of 
perishing, even in the highest and grandest object (heaven and 
earth—the universe), will perish ; the word of Christ cannot pass 
away. Here the word of Christ and the word of God are viewed 
as perfectly identical, for the same language was used, Matt. v. 
18, in respect to the Old Testament as the word of God. And 
the sentence, of 6: Adyor wov ob wi ragérdwor, is by no means to be 
understood as merely meaning that the previous predictions would 
certainly be fulfilled, and that therefore the word of Christ is true; 
for then it might be said that all the statements concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem, having been fulfilled, have already passed 
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away and perished. On the contrary, the language in question 
traces the certainty of the fulfilment of the prophecies to the eter- 
nal nature of the Word of God, spoken by Christ who is the Word 
of the Father; it follows from the nature of this word that it is 
never exhausted, and even its fulfilment does not do'away with it 
or change it, but by means of the power that dwells in it, it con- 
tinually renews its youth, and retains its freshness and force in all 
circumstances as well as in all ages. (John vi. 63.) 

Ver. 36. The foregoing gencral statement, that the yevea airy 
would not pass away till the prophecy was fulfilled (ver. 34), is 
now more definitely explained by the fact, that it is not designed 
to furnish any exact dates (juiee xa! dew); these are absolutely 
refused as impossible. Hence there is no reason to suppose a 
contradiction between ver. 34 and ver. 36, assuming which, 
Schott (p. 131) refers ver. 34 to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but ver. 36 to the second advent. On the contrary, the mode of 
expression here adopted is the only one that can be conceived of 
as suited to the circumstances of the case. For had the Re- 
deemer intended to say that his coming was yet very distant, such 
a statement would have entirely destroyed the ethical import of 
the prophecy, viz. the incitement to watchfulness which it was 
designed to produce; and if, on the other hand, he had so ex- 
pressed himself as to say nothing at all about the time when these 
things would come to pass, this total silence would have been no 
less paralysing in its influence. But the representation given by 
the Lord was so formed as to act in a two-fold way ; first, to keep 
before the mind the constant possibility of his coming; and, 
secondly, to shew the impossibility of fixing upon a precise period ; 
the former object was accomplished by ver. 34, the latter by ver. 
36. 

It may indeed be said that ver. 34 does not express the possi- 
bility, but the certainty, of the Lord’s returning in the time of the 
generation then alive. But this very decided form of promise 
(beginning with the phrase: duqv Aéyw twiv) is explained by the 
relative truth which the coming of Christ has in reference to that 
generation in particular, and also to all generations of the world. 
(Comp. the remarks on Matt. xxiv. 1.) The advent is by no 
means to be looked upon merely as an occurrence happening at a 
particular time in the remote future, for in that case it would only 
concern the people living at the precise period when it comes to 
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pass, and would be of no consequence to previous generations ; on 
the contrary, it is to be viewed as something extending through- 
out the history of the world, and spiritually near to every one, 
without excluding the fact that the prophecy respecting it will also be 
externally fulfilled in its whole meaning, at the end of the aiay oiros, 

Special notice is due to the peculiar addition of St Mark : 036: 6 
vids. The harmony of the manuscripts and versions is a sufficient 
guarantee for its genuineness, but its interpretation is not free 
from difficulty. The first question is, what ought to be supplied 
after 6 vids,—r05 dvbodirou, or rod Ocod? The former supplement seems 
to be supported by the juxtaposition with oddi¢ and dyychor ray 
oigavav, for these expressions place the creature in contrast with 
the Uncreated ; to the former ignorance is ascribed, to the latter 
knowledge ; hence if the Son is represented as participating in the 
former, it seems more appropriate that this should be said of him 
as Son of Man than as Son of God. But, on the other hand, 
carne, as the correlate to vids, strongly calls for ro Ocod to be un- 
derstood, for if viés did not occur, there can be no doubt that Gd; 
would be chosen as the antithesis to éyycAw and oddc/;. It is true, 
it may be said, that in the text of St Matthew we find sare, but not 
vids. But the different readings shew that the expression was not 
decmed quite suitable in this connexion ; some have received oid: 6 
vids from St Mark; others have appended od, which St Matthew ordi- 
narily associates with the application of «arjg to God in the dis- 
courses of Jesus. Now, although these readings are not genuine 
in the text of St Matthew, yet they render it very probable that the 
reading var7j2 is only founded in the circumstance that 026: 6 viég 
originally preceded in the discourse, but St Matthew, for unknown 
reasons, omitted it. If, however, the Son of God is here referred 
to, the ignorance of the juga and dea predicated of him cannot be 
absolute, because the consubstantiality of the Father and the Son 
does not permit a specific separation between the knowledge of the 
Father and that of the Son; on the contrary, it must be under- 
stood as designating the xévwoig of the Lord in his position of humi- 
liation. Hence we must not reason from these words in St Mark 
to the parallel passage in Acts i. 7, in which the Lord, after his 
resurrection, declares that it is not within the range of human 
faculties (ciy bu dv éorr) to know the precise period of the Parousia, 
and infer that even at that time the Lord did not know it. (Comp. 
the exposition of Acts i. 7.) 

VOL. III. 
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All three Evangelists finish this prophetic picture with an ex- 
hortation to watchfulness; but in the further illustrations which 
immediately follow the verse before us, they differ so much, that 
their representations must be regarded as independent statements. 
St Mark, indeed, does not say anything different from St Matthew, 
but merely reports the exhortation to watchfulness in an abbreviated 
form, in a parable which St Matthew, in the last verses of the chap- 
ter, gives more at large. St Luke, on the contrary (ver. 34—36), 
has given a perfectly independent account. He first warns against 
worldliness of life (xgo:rdéAy literally means a “‘heaviness of the head 
from previous 267,”’ or “the effect of excessive eating” ); then follows 
an admonition respecting thesuddenness of the day of judgment, and 
its destructive character to all who live in security ;* and, lastly, he 
concludes with an exhortation to watchfulness and prayer. As 
the objects of prayer, he specifies zaraZimwdijvas exouyeiv, and orcdjvecs 
zumeoodey rod vlod rod dvbguicrov.  “Expuyei, as we have already ob- 
served, relates to the idea unfolded, Matt. xxiv. 31, that the saints, 
after having been proved, will be withdrawn from all the calami- 
ties which impend at the second coming itself. But oradjveu, 
which has its antithesis in z/vrey (Rom. xiv. 4) denotes recogni- 
tion and acceptance in the judgment. IPfan dss of éxguye and 
oradyjves is required, this, according to the fundamental principle 
of the Gospel, is to be sought, not in a number of deeds, but in 
faith. This faith, however, is to be viewed as a living principle, 
which, springing from the life of the Lord, enablesits possessor tostand 
beforehim and his xgfoig.. Lukexxi. 37, 38, furnish historical notices 
of the Redeemer’s life during his last days in Jerusalem (how he 
taught in the Temple by day, spent the night out of the city, and 
again in the morning was expected by the people); but these 
have no further reference to the prophetic announcements. (Re- 
specting aiaiZeoda: — 5, comp. Matt. xxi. 17.—This is the only 
instance in the New Testament where we find égdgiZm == ™2¥7.) 

Now St Luke, xvii. 26, ff., agrees in the main with St Matthew’s 
representation (xxiv. 37, ff.) of the conclusion of the discourse con- 
cerning the Lord’s return. And the exact connexion which the 
passage has in St Luke leaves no doubt as to the fact, that it stands 


1 St Luke here avails himself ofthe expression rav/s, ‘snare, noose,” which is often used 
(1 Tim. iii. 7, vi. 9, and in the Old Testament, Prov. ix. 3, xiii. 14, xxii, 5) for dan- 
ger, ruin.— The verb xéénjuou here denotes the easy, comfortable life of men indulging 
in worldly security. 
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there in its original connexion, St Matthew having only removed it in 
accordance with his custom, and not at all unsuitably, to another 
position. But, on the one hand, he abbreviates the discourse 
which St Luke gives at large, even in such parts as would have been 
quite appropriate to the connexion (for instance, he omits the ex- 
ample of Lot and his wife, although it so strikingly illustrates the 
reward of faith and the punishment of unbelief [Luke xvi. 28— 
30, 32]); and on the other, he omits what would not be adapted 
to his design, although it belongs to the connexion of St Luke 
(comp. Luke xvii. 33, 37.) 

Ver. 37-39. In the first place, St Matthew draws a parallel be- 
tween the times of the Parousia, and a kindred period in the his- 
tory of the old world—the deluge (Luke xvii. 26, 27.) St Luke 
adds a second parallel taken from the destruction of Sodom. In 
both cases only a few followed the warning voice of God, and as- 
sembled in a safe mountain-retreat ; the great mass did not repent 
or undergo any true change of mind, but persisted in the old life 
of estrangement from God. One thing is remarkable throughout 
the whole of this representation, that the contemporaries of Noah 
and Lot are not, by any means, described as wicked and vicious, 
but merely as sensual men. (’Eodsew, vive x. x. A., and according 
to St Luke ayogdZew, rwrei x. r. A. denote only the ordinary business 
of the outward life.) That the vicious will go into perdition is 
easily understood, but the man who, without any glaring evil deeds, 
wastes his life upon external things, fancies himself secure, on ac- 
count of this very freedom from wickedness, from the judgment of 
God; he little thinks that his whole existence and being is sinful, 
because it is worldly and alienated from God. (James iv. 4.) The 
discourse of the Lord is directed against this carnal security, and 
not against vice, which is condemned by the law. 

Ver. 40, 41. This world, full of secure sinners, will be visited 
by the Parousia, and with it the zgic:s, both of which will 
break in upon them without mercy. Good and evil, which coex- 
isted and were mingled together, will now be separated; things 
combined in the closest, most immediate relationship, which seemed 
to belong to one another, will now be made known, as in their in- 
most nature perfectly different. St Matthew gives the examples of 
companionship in the labours of the field or in grinding at the 
mill; St Luke (xvii. 34) adduces the intimate relationship of married 
persons, who rest on the same bed, and yet come under the influ- 
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ence of different elements. (In the text of St Luke, ver. 36 is want- 
ing in most, and those the best codices, viz., in A.B.E.G.H.K.L.Q.S. 
Probably it has been received from St Matthew into St Luke.—In- 
stead of the futures razgurngdjocras, dpedqosros in St Luke, St Matthew 
has the present tenses, ragarauCdveras, apierasr. The latter render 
the description more vivid and graphic. These are the only pas- 
sages in the New Testament where the antithesis between zaza- 
AawEedvey and d&giévas occurs. The simplest mode of explaining 
this use of the two words is to take raguruuCdvew, according to 
Luke xxi. 36, in the signification “to receive and accept as 
worthy,” “to admit into one’s society,” so that it is identical 
with exAéyew 3 and &giéve:, on the contrary, should be understood 
as denoting the negative act of non-acceptance.) 

Ver. 42. An exhortation to watchfulness is now given as a 
concluding admonitory thought, drawn from this illustration, and 
grounded also upon a further reflection—the uncertainty of the 
period (seu) when the Lord will come. Here again, of course, the 
conviction that he will come in the lifetime of the generation to 
whom he speaks, is to be presupposed (as in Matt. xxiv. 34); for 
what force would there be in an exhortation to vigilance, that had 
respect to a period of time far beyond the individual life of the 
persons addressed ? 

Ver. 43-51. These thoughts are succeeded in St Matthew by two 
other parables, which St Luke also has xii. 36-40 ; and in this in- 
stance again we must acknowledge that the connexion of St Luke is 
the original one. For it is altogether improbable that the Lord 
would have frequently repeated these parables in such a peculiar 
connexion. Here, as in St Luke, the parable of the oizodeorérng and 
that of the do%,0 are blended together, with this difference only, 
that St Matthew gives the precedence to that of the ofzodeorérng, 
whereas St Luke places it after the other. In regard to the import 
of this mixture, we have already said as much as is necessary in 
the remarks on the passage in St Luke; the only point that we 
now have in view is the relation of the similitudes to the whole re- 
presentation of the Parousia. It is easily scen that the last of 
the two (which St Luke also has xii. 42—46, although in another 
connexion)—respecting the dcdro¢g words nal Dedvijn0s (ver. 45) and 
the dotx0g zaxés—relates to watchfulness. (Mark, xii. 34, in his 
expansion of the parallel, draws a distinction between the manag- 
ing 6052.01 to whom the Lord commits the 2cveia [St Matt. xxiv. 45 
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and St Luke xii. 42 view them as superior stewards, to whom the 
Jegurein == Segdrovres—the abstract for the concrete—is subordi- 
nated] and the Sugweég, to whom he gives special prominence as the 
watcher; comp. Matt. xxv. 6.) The faithful and wise servant 
watches, and while he considers the period of the Lord’s advent 
uncertain, deems it equally possible that it may come in his own 
time. The bad servant (who is also the wweés, Matt. xxv. 2) nega- 
tively fixes the time of the Lord’s coming, by declaring that it is 
yet distant. (Concerning ygov%» comp. Luke i. 21, x1. 45.) In 
this putting off really consists the unfaithfulness of the servant; and 
the ricrey xz. ¢. 2. 18 to be regarded as its consequence. In ver. 
51, this is designated by the term iséxgois, because the yxgoviZew 
and the relation of the dodA0¢ to the Lord contradict one another. 
The true servant desires the return of the beloved Master; the 
wicked one, who in reality belongs to another (the world), wishes 
it to be deferred, because he dreads it. Where there is the glow 
of ardent love to God, there is a constant expectation of the com- 
ing of the Lord; although in the course of the Christian conflict, 
the delay is often too long even for the sincere heart (comp. the 
remarks on Matt. xxv. 7.) We have already observed on Luke 
xii. 46, that St Matthew appears to have preserved the true read- 
ing in isoxzirav; St Luke has the more general term éziorwy, which 
is not so well adapted to the connexion in St Luke, where izézgio1s 
is the very subject of discourse, 

The second parable—that of the o/xodeorérqs—ainvolves greater 
difficulty ; it does not seem to suit the connexion. Ignorance 
of the time when the thief would come, here appears to be the cir- 
cumstanece that prevents the master of the house from watching ; 
now the whole description is designed as an exhortation to vigi- 
lance, and therefore it might be argued that the watching thus 
recommended would be facilitated if the time were known. But 
the more specific reference of the ofxodeorérys and xAérrns has al- 
ready been developed in the exposition of St Luke xii. 39; in this 
parable the intention is to represent the other aspect of the 
Parousia, its relation to the unbelieving world, while that of the 
dovAor describes its relation to believers. Jn so far, however, as 
the disciples by no means appear as yet extircly free from the 
worldly principle and its influence, this aspect of the Parousia has 
an application to them also. For whilst the parable of the ser- 
vants gives a direct admonition as to watchfulness, the same thing 
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is indirectly urged by that of the householder, The day of the 
Lord’s coming must be unknown to believers, in order that their. 
desire may be kept constantly awake; unbelievers also are sub- 
jected to the same uncertainty, in order that judgment may sud- 
denly surprise them in their carelessness; but this carnal security, 
while it forms a temptation even to believers, on the other hand 
serves to excite their watchfulness by the contrast which it pre- 
sents. Thus, as the whole Christ is set for the fall and rising of 
many, soalso is his Parousia. (Instead of the moregeneral terms <o/¢ 
guaun7, or deg [ Matt. xxiv. 40, 44], Mark xiii. 35, has the ex- 
pressions : 6.)2, 4 wecovuxriov, 4 dAsnrogodavias, 7 wet. This distri- - 
bution of the night into four vigils is the more popular form. 
Comp. the remarks on Matt. xiv. 25.—Avsyorousw literally signifies 
“ to divide into two pieces”; but here, on account of the following 
words, which are not compatible with the idea of death, the mean- 
ing is, ‘to punish severely, to hew, to lash.” —Mégog ridéves —= Pen 43, 
Comp. Rev. xxi. 8.—Concerning xAavduds and Beuywig ddévrwy comp. 
the observations on Matt. viii. 12. It does not appear that the 
words can be understood here as denoting eternal perdition; they 
merely designate exclusion from the kingdom of God, which begins 
with the advent of the Lord, and the torment which results from 
the consciousness of having deserved it; for the further discussion 
of the subject comp. the exposition of Matt. xxv. 12, 30.) 

The following three parables are found only in St Matthew; 
St Luke merely has an analogy (Luke xix. 11, ff.) to the second, 
in another connexion. It is unquestionable that they were all 
spoken in the last period of the Lord’s ministry, since they have 
such distinct reference to the second advent; but whether they 
immediately followed the conversation on the Mount of Olives 
(chap. xxiv.), cannot be affirmed with certainty. However, the 
three parables stand in such close connexion both with one another, 
and with what precedes, as to render it very probable that they 
were at least delivered not long after the discourse respecting the 
return (chap xxiv.) For the two first—that of the virgins and 
that of the servants—contain admonitions to be watchful and faith- 
ful in expectation of the speedy return of the Lord; and this ex- 
actly agrees with the immediately foregoing language. Both 
parables represent the blessing attending true devotedness to the 
Lord, and the curse resulting from a divided heart. But, in order 
to understand these two parables, it is in the highest degree im- 
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portant to mark their relation to the third. Whilst the two 
first are, so to speak, co-ordinate, the third appears to be de- 
signed for quite another point of view. ‘This is shewn, first, by 
the form of transition (ver. 31, éray 62), which introduces some- 
thing new and different; whilst the second parable is connected 
with the first by a woreg yée, and the first with chap. xxiv. by 
a rérz. Then, secondly, the expressions zagdévoc, dodAoc, plainly 
indicate a special relationship to the Redeemer; hence, in the 
first and second parables, the reference is not to men with- 
out distinction, but to children of the kingdom, concerning 
whose vigilance and fidelity, judgment is passed. In the 
third, on the contrary, all nations appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, with the exception of true believers (savra ra 
é0vm, ver. 32.) And, finally, in the last parable, the good, in 
common with the bad, are represented as perfectly unconscious of 
their relation to the Lord (ver. 37, 44); whilst, according to the 
two others, both parties appear to act with a consciousness of this 
relation. These important points of difference forbid the supposi- 
tion that all three representations relate to one and the same 
fact; but they are explained in a simple manner, if—in accord- 
ance with the Jewish views (comp. Bertholdt Christ. jud. p. 176, 
sqq.), which the New Testament confirms—we distinguish the 
general judgment of all nations and individuals (associated with 
the general resurrection), from the kingdom of God and the resur- 
rection of the just. The establishment of the kingdom of God is 
connected with a sifting of those who belonged to the earthly 
Church (comp. Rey. xx. 4, about the preliminary judgment) ; all 
who stand that trial are members of the kingdom, and participants 
in the marriage of the Lamb, but those who cannot endure it, al- 
though they certainly are excluded from the kingdom of God, are 
not yet eternally condemned. ‘The final decision respecting them 
also takes place at the general judgment of the world (Rev. xx. 
12.) Itis true that these two periods are not distinctly separated 
in the whole of St Matthew’s representation ; on the contrary, they 
prophetically coincide; the only place in the New Testament where 
we find the order of succession plainly marked is in the book of the 
Revelation; but the intimations here given are sufficient to render 
it clear that the 25th chap. of St Matthew is founded upon the same 
view of the future. 

The ordinary interpretation of this chapter—according to which 

VOL, Ili. 
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the same thing substantially is conveyed by all three represen- 
tations, viz. that the good will be rewarded and the wicked will be 
punished, and that hence the subject of discourse is mercly the 
general topic of the final account which all must render—has some 
truth in it, inasmuch as all the positions of men have a similarity 
to one another, and therefore the different metaphors may be used 
for all relations. But this general applicability of the parables 
must not lead us to overlook the immediate and special references 
that present themselves in each separately. (Comp. the further 
particulars in the remarks on Matt. xxv. 14, 31.) 

Ver. 1-13. The external form of the parable of the ten virgins 
is to be explained from the customs of the Israelites. The bride- 
groom, accompanied by his friends (viol rod vuupéivos, Or OiAor +. Vs, 
John iii. 29), fetched the bride from the house of her father. The 
bride was surrounded by her companions, who went to meet the 
bridegroom as he approached, and then accompanied her with 
torches to the house of the bridegroom, where the marriage-supper 
was prepared.’ According to the usual figure, the Lord now re- 
presents himself as the Bridegroom who comes to the earthly 
Church, as the bride, that he may conduct her to his dwelling. 
As the angels accompany the Bridegroom (ver. 31), so the ragdé- 
vor, Who await the delayed arrival of the Bridegroom, are dis- 
tinguished from the bride.” Thus the sense of the parable as a 
whole is easily made out; the only question is, how far its single 
features are to be retained. The only fixed rule by which we can 
be guided in the matter is the appropriateness of the reference, and 
this rule, when applied without any straining, presents so many 
interesting points of relation in this parable, that it must be con- 
sidered one of the finest in the Gospel. For the more numerous 
the points of comparison which a parable affords, without any un- 
natural or forced interpretation, the greater is its perfection. 


1 Comp. Jahn’s Hebrew Antiquities, Part i. vol. 2,2 179. The Rabbins also made 
use of this custom in similar comparisons. (Comp. Wetstein and Lightfoot on the pas- 
sage.) In1 Mace. ix. 37, ff. there is a description of an oriental marriage procession. 

2 In the Cod. D., and several authorities,—in particular, the Syriac version and the 
Vulgate,—after the words, :27¢ov sis dxavenow rod vyepiov ver. 1), we have also, xai 
v%s veons. However, this reading rests upon a false view of the parable; it was 


thought that where the bridegroom was, there the bride also must be. But, according 


to oriental custom, the bridegroom came to fetch the bride, and the maidens conducted 
her to meet him. 
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Now, in the first place, as regards the ragd:vo, we may remark 
that the expression certainly has a special reference, which is best 
perceived when the following parable of the dof is placed in con- 
nexion with this. The vragéévo, like the dof, are by no means 
intended to designate all members of the Church (Matt. xxiv. 45, 
the do5Ao are expressly distinguished from the S<garia, who are 
nevertheless to be viewed as members of the same community—the 
family of God), but only those among them who stood in a position 
like that of the apostles and disciples generally towards the per- 
son of the Redeemer. But even among these, a distinction may 
be observed between those whose relation to the Lord is chiefly 
that of passive love} and others who,are characterised by greater 
activity; among the twelve, the former class is represented by 
John, the latter by Peter. It is true that, in so far as no mem- 
ber of the true church is without either the one or the other cha- 
racteristic, both parables admit of a perfectly general application ; 
but we must not, on this account, overlook the special reference 
to particular tendencies in the Christian life. (Comp. the exposition 
of Luke xii. 35.) The number ten, which Luke xix. 13 specifies 
as that of the servants also, appears simply to contain the idea 
of a definite body. According to the Jewish custom, ten form an 
assembly (*F2), and hence it was very natural to fix upon this 
number. (Passages in Wetstein in loc. state, that it was usual 
to choose just ten bridesmaids. But Jahn, loc. cit., remarks, that 
it was customary to have as many as seventy ; of course this only 
extended to rich families.) The intensity of chaste love to the 
Lord, which was represented by the virgins, well accords with their 
waiting for the delayed approach of the bridegroom. Whilst the 
dofAo are busily at work, and engaged in a variety of concerns, 
the <agdévo: wait to meet the beloved. (Comp. the remarks on 
Luke x. 42, concerning Mary and her relation to Martha.) The 
fact that they are all characterised as virgins is a proof that 
the antithesis of ggéwuo and pweai is not to be taken in the 
sense of good and wicked, for the idea of gross transgression is 
incompatible with love to the Lord. The foolish virgins are 
merely to be viewed as representing minds who seek that which is 
pleasing and sweet in the service of the Lord, instead of following 
him in right earnest, and who hence neglect to labour after 
thorough renewal, and to build in the right way upon the founda- 
tion that is laid (1 Cor. iii. 15.) The parable describes this luke- 
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warmness in their nature, by saying that they neglected to take 
any oil in their vessels. (Ver. 4, ¢rasov does not seem consistent 
with Acurdédes. But it is explained by the form of the ancient 
torches. They frequently consisted of a piece of wood, a vessel 
being let in at the upper end, containing a wick, which burnt with 
oil or pitch. (Comp. Jahn, loc. cit.] This contrivance united the 
peculiarities of the torch and the lamp.) The parables explained 
by the Lord himself (Matt. xii.) are proofs that we need not be 
afraid of going too far, if we take the single features of this par- 
able into account as strictly illustrative. According to the pervad- 
ing scriptural symbol, the oil designates the Spirit; the virgins 
were not altogether destitute of this higher element of life; their 
hearts glowed with love to the Lord, which impelled them to go 
out and meet him; but their faith had no root besides jeeling ; it 
had not sanctified all their dispositions and faculties ; and hence, 
when feeling was no longer sufficient, and nothing but thorough 
self-denial could avail them, the flame of their love died away. The 
severe discipline which was necessary is expressed partly by the 
long delay of the Bridegroom’s arrival, and partly by the repre- 
sentation that it was night. This induced slumber, in which (with 
reference to the immediately preceding description, Matt. xxiv. 42) 
the virgins must be regarded as overcome by temptation. (Ver. 
5, vworé@w is the feebler expression, which signifies “ to nod the head 
from sleepiness ;”” xadeldw is the strict term for deep slumber.) 
It might indeed appear that, in this case, sleep did not indicate a 
negligent state of mind, since all, even the geévo, fell asleep ; but, 
on account of the immediately foregoing and express admonition 
to watch—which, according to Mark xiii. 37, was addressed to all, 
—this is hardly to be admitted ; especially since this admonition 
is again made prominent, Matt. xxv. 13, in the winding-up of 
the narrative. On the contrary, the description becomes much 
more striking if the meaning is thus understood : “ the Bridegroom 
delayed his coming so long, that at last even the wise virgins 
slept.’ This gives great point to the warning dygumv<ire. Now the 
words zens 62 vuxris xoavyn yéyovev, ver. 6, shew that there were 
watchers in the Church; although these are not so decidedly distin- 
guished from the virgins in the present case, as in Mark xiii. 34, 
where the Sugaeés is charged with the special duty of watching. 
The perplexities occasioned by the surprise of the Lord’s arrival, 
discover the difference between the slumbering virgins. The wise 
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ones, who have in every respect completely given themselves up to 
the Lord, are able not only to rouse themselves at the summons, 
but to rekindle the glimmering torch into a vigorous flame. This 
the foolish ones cannot do, because they lack the inward supply 
of the Spirit. They therefore seek spiritual support from the 
wise ; but in this critical moment each one can only answer for 
herself, and hence they are directed to the swAcivreg. It is per- 
fectly natural to take the sacred Scriptures and their authors as 
furnishing the explanation of this feature in the parable; to these 
the foolish virgins are recommended to resort, that they may find 
counsel and strength in the distress of their souls. But before 
the extinct life can be quickened again, the Bridegroom comes, and 
those who are not ready see themselves shut out. According to 
this connexion, it is clear that the words odz cida tues (ver. 12) 
cannot denote eternal condemnation; for, on the contrary, the foolish 
virgins are only excluded from the marriage of the Lamb (Rev. 
xix. 7); hence they must be viewed as parallel with the persons 
described, 1 Cor. ili. 15, whose building is destroyed, but who are 
not thereby deprived of eternal happiness. These virgins possessed 
the general condition of happiness, faith (which led them to ery 
ners, nee, cvoitoy qui, ver. 11); but they lacked the requisite 
qualification for the kingdom of God, that sanctification which pro- 
ceeds from faith (Heb. xii. 14.) In the concluding verse (ver. 13) 
the words év 7 6 vids rod dvdgdaou teyeras Should be removed; they 
have probably been inserted from parallel passages, such as xxiv. 
44, 

Ver. 14—30. The external form of the second parable—that - 
of the servants—presents no difficulty.” The dvdgwros drodnuay 
(Mark xiii. 34 has drééquos, the antithesis to ¢vénuos, and this is the 
only instance in which the expression occurs in the New Testa- 
ment), according to Luke xix. 12, is an edyevgs, descended from a 
family of distinguished rank ; he is here represented as travelling 
to a distance to receive a kingdom there (a type of the installa- 
tion of Christ into his heavenly dominion), but upon his return, 
even his nearest subjects, the citizens of his own city (+oA7ra), will not 
obey him. It is quite clear from the parallel in St Luke, that the 


1 An interesting interpretation of the parable of the ten virgins is given by V. Meyer 
in the Blitt. fiir hgh. Wahrh. Pt. 7, p. 247, ff. 

* The transition dase yée wants the corresponding member of the sentence. Accord- 
ing to Matt. xxiv. 37, we may supply? olrws tora: xal n rugovcia Tod vied rod avbgwarou, 
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ten dot. (Luke xix. 13) do not mean all men, or even all Chris- 
tians indiscriminately, but such as possess a decided qualification 
for the guidance and government of the Church. The mass under 
this guidance are the woA7ra. St Matthew designates the endow- 
ments bestowed upon the dotA0 by the term rédavrov, St Luke by 
wt. This variation merely expresses the freedom exercised by 
the reporters of the parables of Jesus, in regard to non-essential 
points: The sum entrusted to the servants is here perfectly un- 
important; all that is intended to be shewn is, that the reward of 
the dct0¢ depends upon the use which he makes of what is com- 
mitted to his charge. The dof are represented as the active 
members of the community, whose duty it is to employ the gifts con- 
ferred upon them in external labours for the cause of their Lord ; 
and the parable is designed to describe the opposite cases of fide- 
lity and unfaithfulness. Hence the talents entrusted signify the 
general gifts of nature, so far only as these form the condition of 
endowment with gifts of grace. This is referred to in the words, 
ver. 15, ixdorw uard ry idiay divapw, scil, Zowxe. For he who is 
without any natural abilities, is not fitted to be a powerful instru- 
ment of grace. A general application of the parable may be 
made, in so far as it may be said that every one is entrusted with 
something, for the right use of which an account will be required. 
But this application of the parable is not identical with its origi- 
nal reference, According to the very close association with chap. 
_xxiy., the withdrawment of the Lord after the distribution of the 
gifts, and his return after a long absence (werd yedvov wordy), in or- 
der to hold a reckoning (Aéyoy cuvaigew == rationem conferre), re- 
lates to the disciples, whom the Lord, when he departed to the 
Father, invested with spiritual gifts, that being left to themselves 
they might administer till his return. Hence the whole connexion 
here also requires the assumption that a return at the time of the 
apostles is spoken of, so that the words wera yedvoy roAdy primarily 
refer to the expectation of the apostles. As regards the idea of 
the apostles being left to themselves after the withdrawment of the 
Lord, it may appear that this stands in opposition to such pas- 
sages as Matt. xxvii. 20, “ lam with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” But this constant spiritual presence of the Lord 
in the minds of his people is often concealed, and imperceptible ; 
it is never destructive of free choice, and hence does not exclude 
faithfulness and unfaithfulness. Hence, in regard to the later 
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generations of dof, who did not see the Lord in the body, their 
endowment with powers from above, of the use of which an account 
is at length to be rendered, must be viewed as extending from the 
moment when Christ first gives a living manifestation of himself 
in the soul, to those seasons in which the individual is left to the 
discharge of cares designed to test his sincerity in the Lord’s cause. 
The return of the Lord is the period of reckoning with the dot,0, 
involving reward for the faithful, and punishment for the unfaithful. 
The faithful are described as those who have increased what was en- 
trusted to them; that is, with these spiritual powers conferred upon 
them by Christ, they have carried on his sublime work in his spirit 
and nature. (The expressions employed to designate faithful labour 
are éoyéZecdus [ Luke xix. 16 has seocegyéZeodas | and saci. The lat- 
ter answers to the Hebrew 722 and 722, in the signification “ to ac- 
quire.” Compare Gesenius in his Lex. under 72? and 723. To con- 
vey the idea of xzgdausvev, “to make gain,” ‘‘to obtain advantage,” 
St Luke, xix. 13, 15, uses sgaypureiecdas, diarenywarevecdas, Which 
does not occur in any other instance in the New Testament ; it is 
the strict term for trade and money transactions, which has even 
passed into the later Hebrew. [Comp. Buxtorf. lex. p. 1796, 
sqq.] Thus the parable is founded upon the supposed case of a 
merchant, which has occurred also in a former instance, Matt. 
xiii. 45.) It is represented as the reward of these faithful la- 
bourers, that they will be called to a higher sphere of activity 
adapted to their desires. The earthly relations of the kingdom 
of God, upon which the 40%: continually spent their toils, are con- 
trasted, as the éa/ya, with the 7oAAd, that is, the affairs of the king- 
dom when it shall be manifested in its heavenly, victorious form. 
(Luke xix. 16, 19, we find a more particular statement; the meta- 
phor being adhered to, ten and five cities are specified as the 
reward.) 

The manner in which the parable speaks of the third servant is 
peculiar; without having gained anything, he brought back to the 
Lord what was entrusted to him. It is evident that the design is not 
to describe a man entirely fallenfrom the faith, an apostate; but one 
who, although he has not dissolved his connexion as a servant, or 
squandered his talent, yet, from a false view of his relation to the 
Lord, has not used it to his advantage. Hence he is called, ver. 
30, dotrog dyeeies; so that he is regarded as a dodAos of the Lord, 
but one who has not done his duty. His false view of the Lord 
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consisted in overlooking his love, and supposing instead an inexor- 
able legal rigour.’ (Instead of oxAneéc, ver. 24, Luke xix. 21 
has aiorggég austerus, which does not occur any where else in the 
New Testament. St Luke somewhat modifies the parable, by 
speaking of a covédégroy [sudarium] in which the money was hid; St 
Matthew represents it as buried in the earth. The talent of 
course rendered that impossible which might have applied to a 
mina.) By this view of unfaithfulness, a remarkable contrast is 
formed between this parable and that of the virgins. Whilst the 
guilt of the foolish virgins proceeded from thoughtless presumption 
upon the kindness of the master, this dcdA0¢ failed through an un- 
believing assumption of his severity, so that the two parables are 
complements to each other, and describe the two leading tempta- 
tions of believers in their relation to the Redeemer, to abuse grace, 
or to exclude themselves from access to it by false legality. 

One point in the rebuke administered by the master to his dis- 
obedient servant (ver. 27) requires special notice, viz. the remark : 
coer oe Parsi rd deyiony mou roig roumeliruss. (TeaweCirng from 
reare(a, Which St Luke has here [xix. 23], “the banker’s table.” 
Téxos, interest, profit. Instead of zxousocuqy in St Matthew, St 
Luke has ¢rga%«, which is commonly used in reference to money, 


in the sense of exigere, extorquere.) We cannot regard these words _ 


as a perfectly useless addition, for they furnish an appropriate 
thought. The fearful servant, who dreaded his master, had evi- 
dently refrained from laying out the property committed to him, 
in the way of independent activity for the interests of his master, 
because he was afraid of losing it ; that is—to drop the metaphor 
—the dangers connected with activity for the kingdom of God on 
earth, on account of the manifold temptations and opposing forces of 
the world, restrain many persons, who lack faith in the help of God, 
from going believingly to work according to their abilities. These 
timid natures, who are not adapted for independent labour on be- 
half of the kingdom of God, are now advised at least to associate 
themselves with persons of greater strength, under whose guidance 
they may apply their gifts to the service of the Church. The first 
thing mentioned as the punishment of total unfaithfulness is the 
loss of the gift entrusted, which is then committed, by the command 


1 Aiacxogrifeyv, vers. 24 and 26, is not to be understood as synonymous with ozei- 
exw; it is better to take it = 1, in the sense, “to purify by means of a winnowing 


ghovel.” 
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of the Lord, to the servant who was endowed with ten talents. 
The proverbial saying which follows (ver. 29) in connexion with 
this proceeding, has already been explained in the remarks on 
Matt. xiii. 12; its recurrence here in an entirely different con- 
nexion cannot be considered strange, when it is remembered that 
the idea which it contains is of such a nature, that the Re- 
deemer could readily employ it in the most multifarious appli- 
cations. The fundamental idea in this sayng—viz. that goodness 
constantly secures richer benefits to him who receives it, while 
it is the curse of sin that it makes even poverty poorer still 
—is perfectly applicable here. Whilst blessings are heaped upon 
the faithful, the unfaithful man, stripped of all the gifts conferred 
upon him, is cast out into darkness (ver. 30.) Here again, the 
immediate reference is not to eternal condemnation, but to exclu- 
sion from the Sasrefa, into which the faithful enter. The degree 
of guilt in the case of the unfaithful, affords the possibility of their 
being awakened to true repentance. The Baorcia is viewed as the 
region of light, which is encircled by darkness. And in reference 
to this point, the metaphorical language of Scripture is very exact 
in the choice of expressions. Concerning the children of light who 
are unfaithful to their vocation, it is said that they are cast into 
the ozérog; but, respecting the children of darkness, we are told 
that they are consigned to the siz aidwov; so that each one finds 
his own punishment in the opposite element. 

As regards the points of difference presented by St Luke, in 
this parable of the éo%40, we may remark, that they consist, first, 
in the carrying out of the subordinate idea of the citizens, who 
would not that the lord should reign over them. Whilst the one 
Sod0g represents an inactive member of the body of Christ, the 
Church, who failed to perform his duty, these citizens are open 
rebels, and hence their lord orders them to be killed. It is evi- 
dent that this penal proceeding is essentially distinguished from 
the reproof administered to the one servant. According to the 
connexion in St Luke—as we have already observed—the od7ras 
signify the Jews who engaged in a hostile opposition to Jesus, and, 
in the wider sense, all real enemies of Christ. In the second place, 
the two narrators differ in the circumstance that, according to St 
Matthew, the distribution of the talents was unequal, but the profit 
realised upon that which had been received was equal ; whereas in 
St Luke, on the contrary, every one receives the same, but the 

Fhe 
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amounts gained are different. It certainly is a superficial mode 
of interpretation to explain away these points of variation, as 
features of no importance; there is no doubt that they bave their 
distinct applications. However, I cannot agree with Schleier- 
macher (comp. the remarks on Luke xix. 11, ff.) in the opinion, 
that they render the parables specifically different. The repre- 
sentation of St Matthew expresses the idea that the Lord himself 
distributes gifts differently even among his disciples, assigning to 
one a greater, to another a smaller, sphere of operation ; but that 
the Redeemer only looks at the application which each one makes 
of what is bestowed upon him. St Luke, on the other hand, shews 
how equal degrees of endowment, on the part of the Lord, may 
result in inequality, by means of the different degrees of activity 
on the part of men. Now, as the tendency of the whole parable 
is to describe the influence of human fidelity in the kingdom of God, 
the representation of St Luke, which places this most prominently 
in view, deserves the preference before that of St Matthew. 

Ver. 31-46. By means of the third and last parable respect- 
ing the coming of the Lord—as we have already remarked on 
xxv. 1—we now obtain the proper data from which to fix the mean- 
ing of the two preceding ones. The form of transition, tray 6:, 
indicates something different as the subject of discourse in the 
similitude that follows; hence we cannot admit with Schott, 
(loc. cit. p. 168, ff), that both the foregoing parables and the 
words now before us, refer to the last judgment. This learned 
man has, indeed, given a triumphant refutation of the hypo- 
thesis that the parables relate to the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
to which event we cannot refer a single feature throughout the 
whole three, and it can only be brought into view, in so far 
as the description in the twenty-fourth chapter represents the 
coming of Christ as connected, although not identified with it. 
But according to the view he maintains, that allthree parables have 
reference to the last judgment, the third cannot be shewn to have 
any peculiar character, the d/xeso: and the éé:zo, of whom it speaks, 
being made perfectly parallel with the faithful and unfaithful ser- 
vants. If, however, the third parable treats of something differ- 
ent from the previous ones, this cannot be anything else than the 
judgment of unbelievers, while, in the two that precede, the subject 
is the sifting of believers. It is true that if we understand the 
persons judged, in the parable of the sheep and the goats, to mean 
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all men without exception, the expression révra ra zdvq suits this 
view very well; but then, it does not appear who the ad:Agol 
Xgiorod cAdyior: (ver. 40) are. If the assemblage consists of all 
men, then it follows of necessity that believers themselves must be 
comprehended under that designation; but it is evident that in 
these words they are distinguished from the d/zasor and the cove. 
And, moreover, according to the above interpretation, the fact that 
all the d/xos0 could say: xbgie, wore o¢ ef owen renivra 4.7. Ay VE. 
37, is inexplicable. Believers surely would know that the Lord 
regards what is done to his brethren as done to himseif. If it be 
said that this is the language of humility, we must oppose such a 
view, for Christian humility is by no means to be conceived of as 
devoid of consciousness. It knows what it does, and its distin- 
guishing feature consists in this—that it does not acknowledge its 
works as its own, but as the works of God in it. (Such was the 
humility of Paul, who boasted: “I have laboured more than ye 
all,” but adds, “ yet not I, but the grace of God that is in me,” 
1 Cor. xv. 10.) Finally, the hypothesis that all men, even be- 
lievers and perfectly just men, are here to be understood by the 
term d/xcso1, is directly contrary to the doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament, that believers shall not come into judgment (comp. John 
iii, 18, v. 24; 1 Cor. xi. 31.) 

Nor is there any more ground for the opinion, that, in the pa- 
rable of the sheep and the goats, merely Christians, without unbe- 
lievers, are meant. For, in addition to the arguments adduced 
in refutation of the view just considered—all of which apply to this 
as well—to take the expression révra ra 2m as referring to Chris- 
tendom, is utterly untenable. It is indeed said, that it denotes 
the Church of the Lord collected out of all nations; but it is im- 
possible to shew that an expression, the fixed meaning of which is 
so different, can be employed in this sense. Hence, the only alter- 
native is to understand the term as denoting all men, with the ex- 
ception of true believers—that is, all unbelievers ; and this in- 
terpretation being adopted, the parable preserves its own internal 
harmony, as well as its right position in relation to those which 
precede.’ The expression révra r& vy then perfectly corresponds 
with the Hebrew ®7°7 °°, in opposition to the people of Israel. 
The collective body of believers is now viewed as Israel. These 


1 This sense of the parable has already been very justly acknowledged by Keil (in 
his and Tzschirner’s Analekten, vol. i. p. 3.) 
VOL, III. 
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do not come into judgment at all, but at the resurrection of the 
just enter into the joy of the kingdom of God. Those who are 
idle and unfaithful are indeed shut out from the kingdom of God; 
but this act of shutting out must not be confounded with the 
general judgment. Accordingly the dé:Ago/ of Christ (ver. 40) 
are easily distinguished from unbelievers who appear in judgment ; 
the ddcAgos are believers, and because the dé/zas: receive them 
(déyeodur), they receive the reward of prophets, righteous men, or 
believers. (Here compare the exposition of the whole passage, 
Matt. x. 40-42.) There is a meaning in the profession: sére dé 
oe cédoucv, when it is taken as the language of unbelievers ; for even 
the d/xa:0: among them must be viewed as excluded from the higher 
consciousness wrought by the spirit of Christ; the power of love 
was active in their hearts, without their being themselves con- 
scious of what they did. Now if this parable be taken in connexion 
with the foregoing ones, it will be scen how well, according to our 
interpretation, they completeeach other. The two first parables con- 
tain a representation of the sifting of believers (in conformity with 
their two leading dispositions, the contemplative and the practical) ; 
then this is followed by the judgment of the mass of unbelievers ; 
the former is to be viewed as taking place at the resurrection of 
the just, the latter at the general resurrection of the dead. These 
two matters make up the whole of the Redeemer’s beatific and 
punitive procedure at his coming.’ 

It is true that this explanation of the third parable appears to 
give rise to other difficulties which do not press upon the first 
named hypothesis. For, according to our view, unbelievers (the 
dixasor) Would be received to favour, whereas, Heb. x1. 6, it is said 
that “ without faith it is impossible to please God,’ and Rom. iii. 
28, “man is justified by faith (alone).” And further, good works 
would be presupposed in unbelievers, whereas, “ whatsoever is not 

1 The remarks of De Wette, in opposition to this interpretation of the third parable, 
as applying only to the judgment of non-Christians—that is, those who are not the 
subjects of true regeneration—have not convinced me of its unsoundness. On the 
contrary, I think the only thing that has led this scholar to reject my exposition is the 
unhistorical assertion, that St Matthew makes no distinction between the millennial and 
the eternal reigns of Christ. Ifit be considered that this distinction was a general 
Jewish idea, it cannot be understood how St Matthew could be free from it, especially 
when we take into account the way in which, as De Wette allows, the whole represen- 
tation of St Matthew is modified by the national element. And if St Matthew observed 


this distinction, the relation of the three parables cannot well be determined in any 
other manner than that in which I have attempted to define it. 
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of faith is sin” (Rom. xiv. 23.) But according to the ideas un- 
folded, Rom. ii. 14, ff., iii. 21, it is by no means consistent with 
Scripture to view the non-Christian world as absolutely excluded 
from good works, and hence from that faith which alone can pro- 
duce good works; on the contrary, in all nations there are nobler 
minds who follow out their knowledge with great fidelity, and are 
to be regarded as righteous persons. The degree of knowledge 
and faith in these non-Christian devout men must be estimated as 
very subordinate, and hence the point of view which they occupy, 
as such, is in reality nothing but susceptibility for the operations 
of the grace of God in Christ. Now if, in the providence of God, 
they do not experience these operations on earth, we cannot on 
this account consider them excluded from happiness; what they 
here desired without receiving it, they will realize hereafter. The 
only persons shut out from salvation are those who, in the full 
enjoyment of all the operations of grace, without any desire after 
God, or any fidelity in acting up to their knowledge, waste the 
gifts entrusted to them. 

Ver. 31-33. The Parousia of the Son of Man at the judgment 
is here described just in the same manner as in Matt. xxiv. 30. 
The prophetic form being adopted, the several circumstances at 
and after the advent of the Lord, although not exactly inter- 
changed, are yet not plainly and chronologically distinguished. 
No precise account of the order is given till we come to the Apo- 
calypse, and the data there supplied are the guide by which the 
elements in these passages must be separated. In the same way 
we may explain the circumstance that Matt. xxiv. 30 does not 
differ at all from this description of the appearing of the Lord at 
the general judgment, although its primary reference is to an 
earlier period in the revelation of his glory. (Just in the same 
manner the prophets of the Old Testament immediately connect 
with the appearing of the Messiah all those effects of his work 
which, in reality, would only be unfolded in thousands of years.) 
Instead of the éyycAo: who here form the retinue (Matt. xxiv. 30 
the 6ivausc) of Christ, who is described as the Sovereign, in Rey. 
xix. 14 (comp, this with ver. 8 and Jude ver. 14), the dys are 
mentioned. Now as our passage also (ver. 40) intimates that 
these will be present, the expression éyyedog is probably to be 
taken here in a more comprehensive sense, so as to include also 
the just made perfect (Heb. xii. 23.) (Compare Zech. xiv. 5, 
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where the description of the advent of the Lord represents the 
DUP as appearing with him. It is true that, according to the 
modern hebraism, this term is understood to mean the angels, but 
it is a question whether it does not contain an intimation of the 
idea, that those men who were glorified in ancient days will be 
with the Messiah, and will appear with him. The LXX. render 
the passage rdévreg of dys.) In regard to the form of this simili- 
tude, it may be observed that it is but imperfectly developed. In 
reality it combines two similitudes which cross each other. The 
Redeemer is first compared to a king, who sits upon his throne 
and pronounces judgment; and secondly to a shepherd who 
divides the sheep. The dgogiZew involves the idea of the xgive— 
the separation of the two classes, good and bad, who were mingled 
up to that time. The metaphor of the sheep and the goats is 
found in the Old Testament (comp. Ezek. xxxiv. 15, ff.; Isaiah 
xiv. 9); and indeed it is a common Old Testament idea, that the 
right hand is that which is approved and loved, the left that which 
is rejected. 

Ver. 34-36. In the first place, the d/xoso: are commended by 
the king, and represented as heirs of the kingdom (Matt. v. 5). 
By the divine kingdom, we are here to understand the perfect 
state of the creation, called in another place (Rev. xxi. 1, ff.) the 
new heayen and the new earth. There the characteristic of the 
Bacirzia roo cot, the dominion of the will of God, which extends 
by degrees, will be perfect (1 Cor. xv. 27); for the very last 
manifestations of evil will be destroyed, and the harmony disturbed 
by sin will be restored. Hence the relation between the kingdom 
of Christ on earth and this eternal Bacircia rod rurgés 18 as follows : 
in the former, although that which is good prevails, yet evil still 
exists; in the latter the influence of evil is perfectly annihilated. 
Here a difficulty occurs, on account of this BaoAcia being repre- 
sented in our passage as prepared for the xAygovéuo: (Rom. viil. 
17) from eternity (jropacuévn arb naralorys xéoov.) Comp. 
Matt. xiii. 35; Ephes. i. 4. Similarly, ver. 41, the aie aidvoy 
is described as prepared for the wicked. (The reading 6 jrojmacev 
6 carfe wov must yield to the ordinary reading; but it makes no 
difference in the sense, because jrocouévoy can only be explained 
by supplying iv) rod cargés.) But in the latter case the as 
“naracorrs xéouov is wanting, and this is a circumstance that must 
not be overlooked. Often as the election of believers is repre- 
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sented in the New Testament as eternal and dependent upon the 
predestination of God, it is never said of the wicked, that they 
are predestinated as such, 

We have fully discussed this important doctrine concerning 
the relation of the divine decree to the righteous and unright- 
eous, in the exposition of the principal passage that treats 
on that subject (Rom. ix.) Here therefore we only offer the 
following remarks. According to the nature of the opposition 
between good and evil, which is only relative, no one is good 
out of God or besides God, but only through God and in 
God. Hence the doctrine of Scripture—which proceeds from the 
deepest knowledge of divine things—traces what is good in the 
creature to the only eternal Good, and accordingly teaches a pre- 
destination of the saints; for he who is good and happy can only 
become so by God’s will and choice. This divine choice, however, 
does not destroy freedom, but establishes it; it is only freedom 
of choice, the power to choose evil, which is done away by grace, 
and this want of ability to choose is identical with true freedom. 
But the case is different with evil. God, who is entirely free from 
evil, determines no one to evil; to deal with evil is rather the pre- 
rogative of the creature. Hence sin, as proceeding from the 
creature, has not the character of the absolute. After evil has 
come into existence through the creature, its punishment may be 
ascribed to God, but God can never appoint even the wicked them- 
selves to wickedness. The Holy Scriptures, in perfect harmony 
with this, teach a predestinatio sanctorum (although without 
gratia irresistibilis), but they say nothing about a reprobatio im- 
piorum. He who is saved is so through God, and through God 
alone; he who is lost is the sole cause of his own misery. 

The works of love performed by the é/zaso: are now mentioned, 
as the proofs by which they evince their calling to the kingdom of 
God. (Comp. such passages in the Old Testament’ as Isaiah Iviii. 
6, 7; Job. vi. 14, xxii. 6, ff., where also eternal life is connected 
with works of love.) These, as works of true love, presuppose 
living faith; for faith and love are as inseparable as fire and 
warmth ; the one cannot exist in its real nature without the other: 
and if they ever appear isolated (1 Cor. xiii. 2), the true nature of 


1 From these sources the same view has also been received by the Rabbins. Compare 
Jalkut Rub. fol. 42, quicunque hospitalitatem libenter exercet, illius est paradisus, 
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one or other is destroyed. Accordingly the reference is not to 
external actions of charity—these may be geya vexed; but the 
subject of discourse is the living effluence of the inward tide of 
love. Itis in love as such that godliness consists, for God is 
love. 

Ver. 37-40. The ignorance of the devout men respecting their 
works is humility, but not Christian humility, which cannot be 
conceived of as unconscious, because the Christian life, in its per- 
fection, presupposes the highest consciousness. Such passages as 
Matt. vi. 8 cannot be applied here, for they do not commend the 
absence of consciousness, but merely discountenance any appropri- 
ation of works as our own. ‘The dialogue of course is to be re- 
garded as the form of the similitude, but it has its truth in so far 
as the interior nature of man will manifest itself, at the judgment, 
in its proper character, and will, as it were, utter a real language. 
To those who have been actuated by a humble childlike love, there 
will then be a disclosure of the living connexion that subsists be- 
tween the Redeemer and his people, so that what is done to his 
brethren is done to him. (The expression w:zgo/, as we have al- 
ready shewn, in the remarks on Matt. xvii. 6, is applied to be- 
lievers, partly in reference to the world and its persecutions, and 
partly in reference to regeneration. But here éadyorog is em- 
ployed in opposition to wéyas, and among the ddcAgo/ themselves, 
great and little are distinguished, as Matt. v.19. The distinction 
is designed to point out in a striking manner the differences between 
the act and the recompense; love exercised towards the least of 
the brethren is followed by the richest reward.) The brethren are 
represented as present (rovrwy ray ddcAoav), and as distinguished 
from the d/xaso, to whom the language of the Judge is addressed. 
Hence the scene may be described as follows: those who are 
judged stand before the Sgévoc of Christ, on the right and on the left ; 
then by the side of the Judge, and therefore not appearing in judg- 
ment, stand believers, who do not come into judgment, but in and 
with Christ judge the world (1 Cor. vi. 2). 

Ver. 41-46. The very same criterion by which eternal life is 
secured to the d/xou0, forms the reason why the dé:mor are con- 
signed to zéraorg aidvog. As he who can love has the power to 
receive love, yea, as love is itself happiness and eternal life, so 
the privation of love is misery and incapability of happiness. 
Accordingly the punishment here spoken of is not arbitrary or 
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positive ; the punishment of want of love is association with those 
who are destitue of love, in that state of discord in the external 
as well as the internal life, which constantly proceeds from the 
absence of love. And hence the xéawoig aidiwos is not identical 
with exclusion from the marriage (Matt. xxv. 13) ; on the contrary, 
the expression denotes eternal condemnation. Nor can the 
strictness of the contrast be mitigated, at least not by means of 
exegesis, on account of the term Cw aidwos; for the observation 
of De Wette—that if a strict antithesis were intended, annihi- 
lation must have been specified in opposition to life—is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that here the predominant idea expressed by 
the word @w7 is not that of existence, but that of holy and happy 
being. Inregard to the view founded upon the antithesis between 
good and evil generally,—that good alone is eternal, and rests in 
the nature of God himself, whilst evil is an accident, having nothing 
substantial in its nature, and therefore the consequences of evil, 
which is temporal, can only be temporal—vwe allow that these ideas 
certainly are not devoid of truth. But at the same time, it must 
not be overlooked, that the mode of representation adopted in 
Scripture nowhere favours the hypothesis of the drosarderacis réiv 
aévray by any positive declarations, and hence in the exegetic ex- 
amination of this question—which at last resolves itself into the 
view taken of free choice and its relation to divine agency—it is 
best to adhere to the mode of expression which Scripture has 
selected. However, the doctrine of xéAucig aidwos is not to be 
sought in every place where the punishment of sin is mentioned ; 
this has been done long enough. Throughout the New Testament, 
redemption is the object kept in view, and hence the Lord, here 
as always, concludes his discourse not with condemnation, but 
with eternal happiness. And with a glance at this, we will pass 
on to the consideration of that gospel of love, which the disciple of 
love has bequeathed to us, wherein the secret things of God, and 
especially the profound counsels of his grace, are disclosed. The 
eternal Word proceeding from the bosom of the Father, in order 
that he might bring the happiness of eternal life to those who were 
lost, fathomed the abyss of all sin and suffering, sealed the bond 
of peace with his own sacred blood, and thus found an eternal re- 
demption for all. 
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Volat avis sine meta, 
Quo nec vates, nec propheta, 
Evolavit altius. ' 


Tam implenda, quam impleta, 


Nunquam vyidit tot secre 
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INTRODUCTION. 
§ 1. OF JOHN PERSONALLY. 


ACCORDING to the evangelic history, the two celebrated brothers 
among the twelve apostles—John and James—were born in Beth- 
saida' in Galilee. Zebedee and Salome were their parents ;’ the 
former supported himself by fishing in the neighbouring sea, but 
he does not appear to be further mentioned in the Gospels as of 
any spiritualimportance. Salome, on the other hand, was amongst 
the women who ministered to the Saviour from their own sub- 
stance, and her affection towards him whom she had learned to 
honour as the Messiah, was so great that she did not forsake him 
even at his cross (Mark xy. 40). By this pious mother the first 
germs of religion may have been dropped into the heart of the 
son. The parents of John do not appear to have been exactly 
poor ;? the acquaintance which he himself had with the High 


1 The Hebrew name of the place is "7" m=2, answering to the German Fischhaus 
(Fish-house. ) 

2 The admission of a relationship between the family of John and that of Jesus, 
is indeed apocryphal (Thilo Cod. Apoer. vol. i. 363) ; but yet it throws light upon 
many things; in particular, the otherwise extraordinary act of the dying Saviour in 
commending Mary to John. Salome is said to have been the daughter or the sister of 
Joseph. 

3 The fishing on the Galilean Sea cannot possibly have allowed the acquisition of 
much wealth. Liicke appears to deduce too much from Luke v. 10, when he under- 
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Priest (not merely with his servants, John xviii. 15) indicates a 
certain respectability in the family from which John had descended. 

Meanwhile this is a very unimportant circumstance, and we 
can in no wise infer from it that he enjoyed any splendid training 
which would account for the subsequent bent of his mind, and his 
peculiar ministry. The appearance presented by our Evangelist 
is to be explained purely by his elevated calling, which was to 
attain its most happy and complete development under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. This his vocation to act for lofty divine 
ends, first disclosed itself in his joining the Baptist. In him the 
Evangelist rightly recognised the first rays of the approaching 
sun. and while he was attracted by their lustre, the light which 
displayed its power ir the Baptist led him to the fountain from 
which it gushed forth; John came by means of the Baptist to 
Jesus. (John i. 35.) John soon belonged, with his brother 
James and with Peter, to the Lord’s most select and confidential 
circle; but he alone rested on the bosom of Jesus, on which 
account he is commonly called ér:or7dv0s. 

The relationship of Christ to James is not precisely known ; 
but what we learn of Peter is quite adapted, on account of the 
contrast with John’s mode of thought and disposition, to place the 
character of the Evangelist in a clearer light.’ In Peter, manly 
force and fiery ardour predominated; while John appears like a 
virgin-nature, gentle, tranquil, wrapped in himself. Ardour con- 
tinually brought Peter forward as the spokesman of the apostles, 
so long as the Lord was with them on earth, and after the Lord’s 
ascension to heaven, as the representative and advocate of the 
infant Church; while John neither travelled much, nor addressed 
large masses of people, nor converted great numbers, but rather 
reposed in quiet and contemplation—so long as the Lord continued 
his work upon earth, leaning on his breast, and after he returned 
to the Father, listening with an open spiritual ear to his secret 
revelations. 


stands the passage as if the families of John and Peter were in partnership, so as to 
carry on the trade of fishing on a large scale. The expression, jay zowavol ry Dimwys 
certainly cannot be rendered: ‘they were friends, companions of Simon.” ‘The dative 
requires the translation: “they were in association with Simon,” namely, in their 
business ; but there is nothing to shew that this association was a permanent one. ‘The 
simplest plan is to understand the words as meaning that they were at that time carry- 
ing on the fishing in combination, perhaps only for a few days. 
* Compare the Comment. on Matt. xiv. 28, ff. 
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It may therefore be said, that whilst Peter loved Jesus more 
than the other disciples did (John xxi. 15)—that is, whilst in him 
the active energy of love possessed greater fulness—Jesus loved 
John more than he did the rest; that is, the susceptibility to the 
powers of the upper world—the negative, passive capability of 
love—presented itself as predominant in John. Accordingly, 
whilst the activity of the practical life devolved upon Peter as 
his appointed sphere, John was the apostolical representative 
of everything sublime in the mystic and the intellectual. He was 
not called first to cut the way with the sword of the Spirit, as 
Peter and Paul, but to conduct. those churches which had been 
founded, which were growing and developing, into the depths of 
the inner life, and to unfold to them the treasures of knowledge. 
Grotius meant something similar to this when he termed John 
giroimoods, but Peter gircyecrog; only, in these terms, he did not 
exhibit so much St John’s susceptibilty of love—the maidenlike 
feature of his character—as his affection for the human person of 
the Saviour; whilst Peter loved not so much his person as his 
office and function. Nice as this distinction is, I do not think it 
altogether true, since a stronger impulse of love plainly manifested 
itself in Peter even towards the person of Jesus; only, this dis- 
ciple never betrayed so much woman-like susceptibility as we dis- 
cover in John. 

Much, however, of the information which the Gospels supply 
concerning John, certainly appears to stand in opposition to 
this view of his character ; so that we might believe this tender- 
ness of love and intenseness of nature to have been founded not so 
much in his calling and natural disposition, as in a work of grace 
within him. But while it is undeniable that the power of grace 
purifies and transforms the sinful peculiarities of man, it is quite 
as certain that it does not substitute opposite characteristics for 
the natural disposition. It by no means converts the tender, 
gentle soul into a Luther, and changes one full of energy and 
force into a Melancthon; but it sanctifies and perfects those 
natural abilities of man which are originally imparted by God. 

Hence it certainly cannot be supposed that John, before his 
second birth, possessed an ardent aspiring temperament like 
Peter’s, for out of this, such a nature as John’s never could 
have been formed; nor can anything amounting to proof be de- 
duced from those passages which have been appealed to in sup- 
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port of such an assertion. The main passage is Luke ix. 54, 
compared with Mark iii. 17. According to the first, both the 
sons of Zebedee, John and James, said, when the inhabi- 
tants of a Samaritan town would afford no shelter to Jesus, 
“ Lord, if thou wilt, we will command that fire fall from heaven 
and destroy them, as Elias did.” Jesus, however, rebuked them 
and said, “ Know ye not of what spirit ye are the children?” 
In the other passage, both brothers are called vio! Beovr7s, indicat- 
ing a character likely to utter such expressions as that which has 
just been adduced. J5But, in the explanation of Luke ix. 54, it has 
already been shewn, in the first place, that no connexion subsists 
between these passages, while the epithet, vio Bzovr%s points out 
nothing censurable, but designates the new name, that is, the new 
nature of both Zebedee’s children; and, in the second place, that 
the ebullition of anger against the Samaritans affords no evidence 
of a peculiarly vehement temperament, but merely indicates a 
momentary confounding of the spirit of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and of their relative stand-points. Keeping then in view the 
character of John, as affectionate and intense, yet without the 
feebleness or effeminacy too frequently ascribed to him—this occur- 
rence will not lead us into any error as to its essential tone. Nor 
do we regard the passages Matt. xx. 20, ff., and the parallel, Mark 
x. 35, ff., as affording any more evidence than those quoted above 
with respect to the aspiring turn in John’s disposition. Ac- 
cording to Matthew, the mother asks with the two sons; accord- 
ing to Mark, the sons alone ask for two places of honour in 
the kingdom of the Lord, at his right hand and at his left It is 
probable that the propensity, naturally cleaving to every man, to 
become eminent and exalted, on this occasion was stirring in the 
minds of the disciples ; but yet, according to the context, this cer- 
tainly was not the radical principle of their inner life, and the 
motive of their request ; for the Lord did not rebuke ambition and 
insincerity in this request, but merely their ignorance of the great- 
ness of what they asked. “ Ye know not what ye ask,” said 
Jesus, “ nor the way which would lead to that which ye desire.” 
It is also more than,probable that the real meaning of this petition 
was, that they might ever have the power of remaining in im- 
mediate nearness to him whom they loved with all their soul. 
(The same view has already been indicated in the Commentary on 
the passages quoted.) It was obviously not so much what the two 
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disciples asked, as the manner in which the ten expressed them 
selves in reference to this request (ver. 24), which gave rise to the 
subsequent address of Jesus (Matt. xx. 25, ff.); and the words in 
which he portrays dominion in the kingdom of God, are intended 
rather to furnish the ten with a description of the nature of such 
dominion than to reprove the sons of Zebedee. They express the 
sentiment: ‘“ It is well to strive after dominion in the kingdom of 
God, since no one rules there but he who is most humble and most 
lowly ; if, therefore, the two disciples seek for themselves places 
of dignity in the kingdom of God, they desire something which 
presupposes the deepest humility and the purest love.” Accord- 
ingly, we can only infer that, while John participated in the 
general sinfulness of human nature—which is self-evident—he was 
endowed by God with the greatest loveliness, in order to exhibit in 
him, through the transformation of his nature by the regenerating 
power of grace, that very engaging aspect which has always ex- 
cited the admiration of the Church. 

With regard to the latter circumstances of John’s life, it 
appears from Gal. ii. 9 that he spent a considerable time in 
Jerusalem, and a later tradition reports that he lived there until 
the death of Mary, the Lord’s mother—who is said to have died 
in the year A.D. 48— in order that he might completely fulfil the 
charge of the dying Saviour to take care ef his mother. Even if 
this information cannot be regarded as founded in history, still 
the date certainly approaches very closely to the truth. 

Many of the jovrneys attributed to John are not recorded, nor 
does his character render it likely that they ever were taken. 
We only know that, probably when the apostles ceased from 
devoting their chief attention to the Israelitish people, John went | 
to Ephesus, in Asia Minor, where Paul had laboured before him.* 
His residence in this important city of the old world is perfectly 
demonstrable from history. . After Irenzus, who received the 
most certain information on this point from his teacher Polycarp, 
the immediate disciple of John, it is related by Clemens of Alex- 
andria, Eusebius, Jerome, &c.’ John lived there till the time of 

1 Although in the second Epistle to Timothy no mention is made of John, and 
Timothy there appears quite by himself, yet it is probable that John went for the 
first time to Ephesus shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem, at the close of Nero’s 
reign. 

2 Comp. Tren. adv. haer. iii. 1, 3; Euseb. H. E. iv. 14, v. 20; Clem. A. quis dives 
salv. c. 42; Jerome ad Galat. vol. iii. p, 314. 
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Trajan, towards the end of the first century, and attained the 
greatest age of all the apostles. For a long period, his grave was 
shewn there as a sacred relique.’ Probably it was there that he com- 
posed his writings (Comp. § 4 in this Introduction), which in their 
contents and form are suited to the state of things prevailing in 
Asia Minor. It is only with respect to the book of the Revelation 
that the assumed banishment of the Evangelist to the Isle of Pat- 
mos occasions any difficulties; these, however, cah be considered 
and solved only in the connected inquiry respecting the authenticity 
of that writing. Among the incidents of John’s life that have 
come down to us, is the account of the Evangelist’s preservation 
in boiling oi!, which Tertullian (de praescr. haer. c. 36) communi- 
cates, and which is doubtless legendary. The circumstance that 
John had no hard sufferings and persecutions to endure—as well 
as the fact of his not dying a martyr—is traceable to the peaceful 
and purely spiritual character of his course of life; and in this 
respect, also, a distinction might be established between the cha- 
racters of Peter and John (comp. John xxi. 18-22.) The in- 
tenseness and power of his work as an apostle strikingly appear 
in the account given by Clement of Alexandria (quis diy. sally. c. 
42) concerning the youth counselled among the robbers, as also 
in that by Jerome (vol. iii, 314) about the exhortation to love, 
into which the disciple of love compressed everything worthy of 
desire ; and nothing can be said against their credibility. 

With respect to the narrative of the meeting between the Evan- 
gelist and Cerinthus (Euseb. H. E. iii. 3, 28, iv. 14), 1 entirely 
concur in the view taken by Liicke (Comment. Pt. i. p. 19, in the 
second edition, which I always quote), viz, that there is no ad- 
missible ground for considering the story untrue; on the contrary, 
3 Epis. John ver. 10 appears suggestive of the key to John’s 
conduct towards that heretic, and even this, when rightly under- 
stood, contains nothing contradictory to the mild character of the 
Evangelist. The bias under which this was for a long time 
viewed as a fabrication, proceeded simply and solely from that 
weakness and indifference, with respect to heretics, which per- 
sons had accustomed themselves to regard as toleration and 
kindness. 


! Buseb. H. E. vii. 25 p. 455, edit. Stroth. 
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§ 2. OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPEL BY JOHN. 


The Gospel of John possesses stronger testimonies in history, 
with respect to its genuineness, than any other writing of the New 
Testament, or, we may say, of the whole of antiquity.’ For, even 
if other writings of the New Testament can exhibit testimonies 
to their apostolic origin just as old and as numerous, still the 
Gospel of John has this advantage, that its author lived a longer 
life than the rest of the apostles, while he dwelt and laboured for 
many years in one of the most flourishing communities of the 
ancient Church. John, as we have already remarked, lived in 
Ephesus, and there he died during the reign of Trajan, at the end 
of the first century of our era, about a hundred years old. 

We know, from the letters of the contemporary Pliny,? to what 
an extent Christianity prevailed at that time in Asia Minor; 
everywhere in the cities there were numerous bodies of believers, 
and even in the rural districts the Gospel had made considerable 
progress. 

Accordingly, John, the last witness of the life of the Lord re- 
maining on earth, must have been held in the greatest esteem by 
the numerous Christian flocks; his writings must have been fre- 
quently read, and.thus it must have been rendered next to impos- 
sible that a spurious writing should be attributed to him, and 
especially one of such importance as the Gospel of John, without 
immediately calling forth the liveliest opposition. History, how- 
ever, knows nothing of an objection to John’s Gospel. Eusebius 
(Keel. Hist. iii, 25) enumerates it with the three first Gospels 
among the Homologoumena, and the oldest teachers of the 
Church acknowledge it as a genuine monument of John. Irenzus, 
in particular, says that several old teachers gave him information 
concerning John and his Gospel.’ He doubtless intended among 
these persons, in the first place, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who 
had known John personally ; and, secondly, Papias of Hierapolis 
in Phrygia. Eusebius indeed (Eccl. Hist. iii. 39) declares that 
the latter had not known any of the holy apostles, but it is plain 


* Comp. Calmberg diss. de antiquissimis patrum pro evangelii Joannei aiéevriz tes- 
timoniis. Hamb. 1822. 

? Comp. Plin. Epist. x. 97, printed in my Monum.-hist. eccl., vol. i. p. 23, sqq. 

3 Comp. my Geschichte der Evangelien, p. 219, ff. 
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that Eusebius misunderstood the words of Papias, as we have al- 
ready fully pointed out.t It is true that direct quotations from 
the Gospel of John are not adduced in the fragments of Papias, 
nor does Eusebius (iii. 30), who had read his writings, inform us 
that Papias cited John. But it does not follow, that the bishop 
of Hierapolis could not have known anything of the fourth 
Gospel; on the contrary, Eusebius makes no remark as to 
whether the teachers of the Church, about whose writings he gives 
intelligence, knew certain other writings, or did not know them, 
except in instances where uncertainty existed concerning their 
origin. This, however, was not the case with the Gospel of John, 
and he therefore maintained perfect silence as to this writing, and 
as to their use of it. 

Besides these oldest witnesses, we find the writing of the Evan- 
gelist John acknowledged and used by very many others, and that 
in the most diverse districts and regions. Justin Martyr had it 
in his collection of Memorabilia,’ Clement of Alexandria used it as 
a genuine apostolic writing; so did Tertullian in Carthage and 
Trenzeus in Lyons; nor was it less known and used by the Syrian 
and the old Italian churches, in the primitive canons of which, in 
connexion with the other Gospels, that of John also is found. 
This general harmony in the acknowledgment of John’s Gospel is 
not, however, confined to the members of the Catholic Church, but 
those who belonged to the sects also used the writing as authenti- 
caily apostolic; the Gnostics, for instance, and the Montanists, 
and even Pagans (e. g. Celsus), regarded the Gospel of John as an 
acknowledged fountain of Christian doctrine. Among the former, 
it is true that the Marcionites, just as the judaizing sects, did not 
use John; this, however, was not because they doubted its authen- 
ticity, but, on the contrary, because they acknowledged it. They 
did not believe that John was to be numbered with those apostles 
who had properly apprehended the Gospel; the former (the Mar- 
cionites) considered only Paul—and the latter (the Ebionites) 
admitted only Matthew—to be the genuine apostle. Thus the 


1 See Olshausen’s Genuineness of Writings of N. T. p. 109.—Tr. 

? Comp. my Geschichte der Evangelien, p. 288, ff. What Credner has adduced 
against this (Beitrége zur Ein]. Halle, 1832) is so internally improbable, and so utterly 
unfounded, that no one has acknowledged it. (Comp. Licke Comm. vol. i. p. 29, 
note.) Justin Martyr, according to Credner, was indeed acquainted with our four 
Gospels (yet he leaves this doubtful with respect to that of John), but seldom or never 
used them! According to him, Justin used only the Petrine Gospel. 
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very opposition of these sects to the use of John’s Gospel is a con- 
firmation of the evidence for its authenticity. The remarks which 


Bretschneider’ has opposed to these historical facts, are partly of 


no importance, and partly rest upon misunderstood passages of 
the Fathers; upon which subject I have enlarged in my work al- 
ready frequently referred to (p. 242, ff.) 

The only trace of a contest respecting the apostolic origin of 
John is afforded by the Alogians,’ an insignificant sect, which rose 
in opposition to the Montanists. Their opposition, however, is 
perfectly unimportant, because they rejected the genuineness of 
this Gospel without any historical ground, and merely on polemi- 
cal accounts. Moreover, their whole appearance and operations 
were of a trivial, meaningless character, and no person of conse- 
quence belonged to them. 

These feeble opponents of John in antiquity, have, however, 
been succeeded by some in the most recent times, who have pro- 
duced remarks of a much more shrewd and substantial nature 
against the genuineness of the writing under consideration. These 
require a short notice ; more especially because they, for the most 
part, rest upon correct observations, from which false conclu- 
sions have been deduced. We here notice only the work of 
Bretschneider, already alluded to, because it is the most acute 
of those which have been penned against the genuineness of 
John’s Gospel. 


1 Comp. his probabilia de evangelii et epistolarum Joannis Apostoli indole et ori- 
gine. Lips. 1820, p. 211, sqq. 

2 Comp. my Geschichte der Evangelien, p. 255, ff. 

8 While Bretschneider has declared himself overcome by the weight of the argu- 
ments adduced against his probabilities, de Wette recently repeats his objections to the 
authenticity ; to say nothing of the positive language used by Dr Strauss. De Wette 
maintains (p. 8) that an apostolic disciple composed the Gospel from the communications 
of an apostle, only with the unshackled use of his own mind; and that in truth this was 
a disciple of the Evangelist John. Meanwhile, all that is urged against John himself 
might with equal propriety be said against a disciple of his, supposing him to have been 
a true disciple of John, and acknowledged by him as such. For, according to 
de Wette’s lax views, in particular, there would be no difficulty in admitting that the 
apostle himself committed all the errors through which that writer has been induced to 
fix upon a disciple of the apostle as the author of the Gospel. At the same time, 
de Wette himself, at the conclusion of the passage to which we have alluded, admits the 
unsatisfactory nature of such internal evidence as he adduces, and acknowledges the 
incontrovertible character of the opposite external evidence. ‘* The recognition of 
John as the author of our Gospel, even after the most violent assaults, will ever con- 
tinue prevalent in the Church.” I am of the same opinion: the most hostile attacks 
upon the truth can only place it in a more triumphant light. 
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The most important among all the remarks which have been 
directed against the Gospel of John by this scholar, is that the 
Saviour, according to the representation of the fourth Gospel, 
appears to be a perfectly diferent person from that which he is 
described to be in the three other Gospels. The difference between 
the Christ of John and that of the synoptical Evangclists is, 
in fact, very great. If we compare the Saviour, according to 
John’s portrait, with that of the three other Evangelists, in the 
first description his form is as it were ethereal, and encircled by a 
magic light. Everything in him is spiritual and profound. His 
discourses are replete with genuine Mystik and Gnosis. Nothing 
that is partial, narrow, merely national, is to be found. On the 
other hand, in the description of the synoptical writers, Jesus ap- 
pears in a popular aspect, teaching in the mode commonly practised 
by the Jewish instructors, acting in a manner entirely national. 
With all the richness of thought in the discourses of Christ, yet 
most of them, as given by the three first Evangelists, want that 
peculiarity which we term Gnostical Mystik, in the noblest sense of 
the words. 

It is true we find also among biographies of wise men, e. g., in 
that of Socrates, a similar variation; Plato gives him a more 
spiritual aspect than Xenophon does. But the difference between 
the two representations does not stand out so forcibly, either in this 
instance or in any other, as it does in the case before us; and did 
we recognise nothing more than what is human in Christ, it 
might in fact be scarcely conceivable how one amongst his disciples 
could give a picture of him so entirely different from that drawn 
by the others. But this phenomenon becomes intelligible to him 
who believes that in Christ the fulness of the Godhead itself was 
manifest, while the perfect model of all human beauty and moral 
greatness was displayed ; then if we connect with this the supposi- 
tion that all the disciples of the Lord—and among them the 
Evangelists—possessed very different personal endowments, it be- 
comes evident how variously, in the different mirrors of their 
minds, the same elevated, full portrait would present itself, since 
the individuals were not in a position each to catch all the rays 
that issued from the sun of the spiritual world, and unite them into 
one image. It was reserved for the profound, contemplative mind 
of John to absorb even the faintest gleam, and thus to form the 
most spiritual representation of the Saviour. ach of the others 
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apprehended one portion of his great work, all of them, however, 
looking at him rather from without than from within. 

To this internal evidence we may add the external argument, 
that John’s design in writing was quite different from that of 
the three first Evangelists, and that the persons for whom he wrote 
were altogether different from those whom the other Evangelists 
addressed (which subject is more particularly discussed in the im- 
mediate sequel) ; and on this account his description must natu- 
rally appear very different from theirs. 

Further, while it is shewn that the difference between the de- 
scription of Christ given by John and that given by the three first 
Evangelists, cannot form any ground for doubting the authenticity 
of John—but on the contrary goes to prove the sublime character 
of the appearance which Christ presented to him, and the greatness 
of the gifts with which the Evangelist was endowed—just as little 
question of the authenticity can be founded on the remark that the 
discourses in John could not have been delivered.’ Even if this 
remark were substantiated, it would afford no testimony against 
the genuineness, since in the apostolic Matthew we meet with 
discourses framed by the Evangelist himself; if only the same 
Spirit who inspired the Holy Teacher animated him who framed 
the discourses, such freedom in the treatment of them can be no 
disparagement. In the case of John, however, the fact itself is 
not established ; this view is arrived at only by means of the false 
supposition that the discourses in John are too profound, too tho- } 
roughly digested, to have been delivered to the disciples, or by 
any means to the people. Jesus indeed intentionally spoke much 
that certainly was not in its full sense understood by those around 


1 The inapplicability of the mythical hypothesis to John’s Gospel, after the general 
remarks shewing it to be inadmissible with reference to the evangelic history as a whole 
(in the Comment. vol. i. 3rd edit.), requires no further demonstration. All that is 
there adduced only serves to accumulate evidence in favour of John; since he was from 
the beginning an eye-witness even of the most secret and momentous circumstances in 
the life of the Lord ; since he took charge of the mother of Jesus, and from her might 
gain an accurate acquaintance with all the incidents of his history in childhood (the fact 
that he does not contradict the statements of Matthew and Luke, is moreover to be 
viewed as a confirmation of them, because he must have known them) ; and finally, 
since he lived the longest of the apostles, and wrote his Gospel at a time when Christi- 
anity had already spread through all the regions of the orbis terrarum, and that not in 
a sequestered corner of the earth, but in Ephesus, one of the great centres of business 
in that day. 
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him ; but the Holy Ghost was to bring all that he had said to the 
remembrance of the disciples, in order that an object worthy of 
investigation and study might be bequeathed to them for a later 
period, when they and the Church should have made further at- 
tainments. If, therefore, Iam not at all of opinion that John 
noted down those discourses which he has recorded, word for word, 
and from these notes inserted them in his work, I still believe that 
the discourses of Christ given us by John are related substantially 
as the Saviour delivered them. They in nowise resemble the style 
of Matthew’s compositions, but are confined so strictly to the 
historic occasions which called them forth, and are in themselves 
so finished and entire, that every thing seems to me indicative of 
their originality.’ 

With the main arguments which we have thus referred to, may 
be coupled some subordinate observations of Bretschneider—such 
as, that the author here and there betrays that he is no eye-wit- 
ness, appears not to be a native of Palestine, for he makes in- 
correct statements respecting the last Passover, and so forth. 
But all these objections have already been cleared up in the 
special refutation of Bretschneider’s hypothesis,” and the substance 
of them is considered in the exposition, as the several passages 
occur which have referenee to the matter. 

Finally, as to the integrity of the Gospel. This also has been 


1 Liicke thinks (p. 103) there can be no mistake in the opinion, “ that’ the dis- 
courses of Jesus related by John manifest the reflection of John’s mode of speech 
and thought, or reproduction through the medium of a subsequent development of 
his mind.” If this be understood as referring merely to the form of the discourses, I 
perfectly assent to it; but the contents themselves appear to me too peculiar to have 
sustained an alteration in passing through the mind of John. Yet even as it respects 
the form, there are important passages, such as Matt. xi. 27, 28, which sound quite like 
John’s, while John vi. 1, ff., and xii. 1, ff., come very near to the representation in the sy- 
noptical Gospels. The principal cause of the difference between the discourses of Jesus 
in the synoptical Gospels and in that of John, must doubtless be sought in the varied 
individual characteristics of the reporters, which were variously attracted by different 
discourses of Christ. In Christ all forms were united, but each one recounted only 
that which entered most deeply into his own heart. The affinity between the mode of 
speech and representation in John’s Epistles and that in the Gospel, is satisfactorily 
explained by the susceptible character of John, who knew how to make the sentiment 
and spirit of his Divine Master all his own. 

* Comp. Hemsen tiber die Authentie des Johannes. Schleswig, 1823; and espe- 
cially L. Usteri Commentatio critica, in qua Evangelium Joannis, genuinum- esse ex 
comparatis quatuor Evangeliorum narrationibus de coena ultima et de passione Jesu 
Christi ostenditur. Turici. 1823. 
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disputed ; the concluding chapter in particular is contested with 
plausible arguments; and, besides this, single passages are as- 
sailed, such as John v. 3, 4, vil. 53—viii. 11. But we reserve 
the explanation of these paragraphs also until we come to the inter- 
pretation of the passages adduced. 


§ 3. OF THE DESIGN OF JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


In the numerous and important disquisitions concerning the 
object pursued by the Evangelist John in the composition of his 
Gospel,’ it is abundantly evident that a sufficient distinction has 
not been made between principal and subordinate designs. In a 
writing of the compass which John’s Gospel embraces, an author 
may obviously keep in view and prosecute several objects at the 
same time; while he nevertheless ordinarily directs his attention 


and his aim, from the beginning to the end of his work, towards 


one thing only as strictly speaking the main purpose,—the sub- 
ordinate designs presenting themselves in single passages rather 
than in the whole. Accordingly, I now recognise as the chief 
object of the Evangelist, that which he himself states (John xx. 
31), viz. to place before the eyes of the world the life of Christ 
the Son of God, neither for the Jews alone as Matthew, nor for 
the Gentiles alone as Mark and Luke did, but for all those, among 
Jews and Gentiles, who possessed the ability and the disposition 
to engage in the deeper speculations respecting divine things, and 
whom we will designate by an appellation comprising both the true 
and the false in their tendency, viz. gnosticising Mystics.’ 

Depth of mind prepared the Evangelist to meet the lofty pre- 
tensions of these men. On the one hand, he could appreciate 
what was pure in the attempt to penetrate to a deeper acquaint- 
ance with the reality of divine things; while, on the other, he 


1 Comp. Liicke on the History of the same. 

2 Comp. Shreckenburger’s Beitr. zur Ein]. ins N. T., p. 60, ff, and Steudel’s 
Aufsatz iiber das Verhiiltniss des Johannes zur Christlichen Gnosis, in the Tiibinger 
Zeitschr. 1835, No. 1. Some of the Fathers adopted the same view—in particular, 
Ireneus, Epiphanius, and Philastrius; only they confined their*attention too much 
to one or another Gnostic sect, especially to Cerinthus, the Nicolaitans, or the Mar- 
cionites. In this sense, Irenzus, overlooking the Gnostic elements which already 
existed in the time of John, says (ady. haer. iii, 16) that John wrote providens blas- 
phemas Gnosticorum regulas. 
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knew the temptations arising from this tendency, and the imminent 
danger of error with which it threatened mankind. He knew, 
further, in what errors these gnosticising Mystics were already 
more or less involved, and saw himself in the position to meet 
these errors in all main points, by profound, unmingled truth; and 
accordingly it was necessary so to shape his labours as an author, 
that the doctrinal statement should be accompanied by a polemic 
element. “The affectionate and mild disposition of the beloved 
disciple not only left no trace of acrimony or bitterness, but even 
shrank from particular and direct attacks. The simple repre- 
sentation of the true, eternal Mystic and Gnosis (i. e. the deeper, 
substantial, divine knowledge, in opposition to the merely notional) 
rightly appeared to him the most suitable agency by which he 
might refute all false Gnosis, and at the same time, while attract- 
ing to this knowledge, by means of its own beauty and glory, all 
those nobler minds of whom there were doubtless many amongst 
the Jewish and Pagan Mystics, he might disengage it from all 
false images of this kind. We may therefore see in John what is 
' the purest, noblest form of polemics from the Christian stand-point ; 
it is that which contends against its opposite rather by means of 
the power of the truth unveiling itself in its beauty, than by posi- 
tive assault; and thus much more is accomplished than by the 
latter method, because positive attacks generally call forth and 
embitter what is sinful in man, while the mere disclosure of the 
truth makes common cause with what is noble in the hearts of 
adversaries themselves, and so enlists them ameng its friends and 
defenders. 

If, however, agreeably to what has been stated, I recognise, as 
the main object pursued by John in the composition of his Gospel, 
a doctrinal and polemic aim against a tendency of mind widely 
prevailing at the time; I cannot confine my thoughts, either with 
Trenzus (adv. haer. iii. 12) merely to Cerinthus and his adherents, 
or with Epiphanius and Philastrius to the Nicolaitans or the 
Marcionites, or even with some of more recent date, e. g. Grotius 
and Herder, merely to the Sabians, or the disciples of John; while 
at the same time I cannot exclude either of the latter two. In 
particular, the expressions of the Evangelist respecting the Baptist 
(John i. 3) evidently have a polemical leaning against the 
erroncous opinions of the Sabians concerning their master. J.D. 
Michaelis, Storr, Hug, &c., certainly took the most correct view, 
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when they maintained that John had in his eye these and the rest 
of the Gnostics in apostolic times. These learned men, however, 
appear to have formed too narrow a notion of polemics, overlook- 
ing the fact, that the Gospel is just as much and almost more an 
invitation to the true Gnosis than a refutation of the false. The 
latter is rather to be regarded as naturally involved in the repre- 
sentation of which the former embodies. In like manner it 
seems to me that Kleuker, in forming his theory of a refer- 
ence in John to Judaists entertaining corporeal views, confounds 
the negative with the positive character of his Gospel.  Corporeal 
Judaism is certainly refuted by the spirituality of the Gospel, but 
there is nodirect reference to this antithesis. The peculiarities 
attached to the language, and to the choice of matter, throughout 
the entire writing, indicate a pervading reference to individuals of 
a Gnostic tendency, and on that account I do not hesitate to 
consider this the main object of the Gospel before us, without, 
however, wishing to exclude special references, in single passages, 
which point in a particular direction, as, for example, in the case 
of the Sabians. 

Connected with this main design of the Evangelist, there 
appears to be another of a more incidental character, viz. that 
of supplying the complement of the three first Gospels ;' a design 
spiritual in relation to its tendency, as well as matcrial in rela- 
tion to the occurrences and discourses. Clement of Alexandria 
(in Euseb. H. E. vi. 14) attached importance only to the former, 
while Eusebius of Caesarea regarded only the latter ; both, how- 
ever, must be united in order to determine with accuracy the 
character of John in his relation to the three first Evangelists. 
To depict the form of Christ completely, it was not sufficient to 
portray him in the spiritual manner of John’s representation; to 
know all that was worth knowing of the Saviour, many material 
additions were necessary in the way of incidents and dis- 


1 As to the filling up of the synoptical Gospels by John, I quite agree with the senti- 
ments expressed in Hase’s Leben Jesu (p. 181, note 3.) Eusebius remarks (H. E, iii. 
24, edit. Stroth. p. 155) that John wished merely to give an account of the first year 
of Christ’s ministry, since the other Evangelists had commenced their history with the 
imprisonment of the Baptist. But the mention of this imprisonment is merely by way 
of anticipation (comp. the Comm.), not a chronological circumstance in the narration of 
she synoptical writers; besides which, John gives us information concerning the latter 
part of the life of Jesus, and indeed enters far more into details respecting it than the 
three first Evangelists. ; 
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courses. Yet we cannot regard this latter object, even with both 
its parts in combination, as the main purpose in the composition 
of the Gospel, because occasionally something is related which has 
been already touched upon by the other Evangelists; and especially 
because deviations from the accounts of the synoptical writers 
occur without being reconciled. (Comp. in particular, the history 
of the resurrection, according to John, with the narrations given 
by the other Evangelists.) Both the facts just mentioned would 
be inconceivable if John had written his Gospel for the express 
purpose of completing the three already in use in the Church ; 
moreover, in this case there would hardly be such an entire ab- 
sence of allusion to the synoptical authors as we find to be the 
case; whereas the circumstance is perfectly consistent, if we 
grant that John had in his eye the existing representations of the 
life of Jesus in connexion with his main object... And, moreover, 
the supply of deficiencies was in part a matter of course; for 
John’s peculiar turn of mind, as well as the difference between his 
design and the aims of the other Evangelists, necessarily led him 
towards different points from those to which they had directed their 
labours. 

With this supplementary position of the fourth Gospel, I am 
also inclined to connect its chronological character. (Comp. the 
remarks in the Comm. vol. i. Introduction, § 7.) Itis obvious 
that to give accurate dates, to separate one occurrence from an- 
other, or to furnish minute information respecting the feasts which 
Jesus observed in Jerusalem, was unimportant, so far as the main 
object of the Gospel was concerned ; for the Gnostics were accus- 
tomed to regard such external things as little and trifling. If, 
therefore, we would associate the chronological character of the 
Gospel with its chief design, we must maintain that it was just on 
account of this Gnostic neglect of chronology that John was care- 

1 After renewed consideration, I prefer this mode of understanding the relation of 
John to the synoptical Evangelists before that proposed by Liicke. This scholar (p. 
152, ff.) is of opinion that John presupposes the oral Evangelical traditions, but not 
our written Gospels. But since, according to the testimony of history, these did exist 
before the composition of John’s Gospel (how long before it matters not to this ques- 
tion), it appears inconceivable that John should not have become acquainted with them, 
in a city like Ephesus, where everything was concentrated ; whilst if he knew them, 
he could not have avoided mentioning them. The instances adduced by Liicke are not 
of such a kind as to render it impossible to admit a knowledge of our canonical Gos- 


pels on the part of John, if we once allow that the strict design of the Apostle was not 
the filling up of the synoptical writings. 


—— 
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ful respecting it. Now this relation between the two things can 
scarcely be shewn to be probable. But the explanation of the 
regard which John paid to the chronological part becomes the 
more natural if it be admitted that he did not find in the synopti- 
cal Gospels those particulars concerning the Lord’s conduct at the 
feasts in Jerusalem by which the time of his public ministry could 
be measured. The Evangelist has supplied this by no means un- 
important defect, so far, at least, that we are in a position in some 
measure to fix the term of Cbrist’s ministry; although we must 
give up the attempt to insert the single events reported by the 
synoptical Evangelists, into the periods between his journeys to the 
feasts. 

In accordance with the resting-points suggested by John him- 
self, we have divided the Gospel into three nearly equal parts, so 
as to facilitate a view of the whole. The first part extends as 
far as John vi. 71, to the journey to the Feast of Tabernacles ; 
the second reaches to xi. 57, the last journey to the Passover, and 
comprehends a period of six months; the third to xvii. 26, the 
history of the sufferings, and includes six days. The compass of 
the first part cannot be precisely determined,’ on account of the 
uncertainty attaching to the passages v. 1 and vi. 4. (Comp. the 
interpretation there given.) At any rate, however, two Passover 
feasts are spoken of, which Jesus attended during his ministry, be- 
fore the Feast of Tabernacles (vii. 1, ff.), and accordingly, the first 
period includes at least more than a year and a half, and perhaps 
even more than two years and a half, which last supposition is at 
all events the more probable. 


§ 4. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION. 


As to the place where John may have composed his Gospel, 
nothing certain can be determined; but the later history of the 


2 Several of the Fathers, ¢. g. Irenexus (i. 3, 3, ii. 20, 22), Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. i. 174), Origen (de prine. iv. 5), Tertullian (adv. Jud. ec. 18), limit the minis- 
try of Christ to one year. But, in coming to this conclusion, they appear to have fol- 
lowed not so much what is intimated in the Gospels, as prophetic passages of the Old 
Testament, ¢. g. the passage in Isaiah Ixi. 2. (Luke iv. 18), and Daniel’s seventy 
weeks. A strange contrast with this view is formed by the entirely unfounded 
assertion that Christ attained ia age of fifty years. (Comp. Iren. ii, 22; Euseb. 
H. E. iii. 23.) 
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Evangelist leads to Ephesus, where, as we know, he took up his 
permanent abode. On the one hand, the conjecture that John 
composed his Gospel in this famous commercial city of the old 
world is confirmed by ancient tradition, since Irenzus (adv. haer. 
iii. 1) and Eusebius (H. E. vi. 8) mention Ephesus as the place 
where the Gospel was composed. On the other hand, the design 
of John’s evangelic history, to which we have referred, is also en- 
tirely in favour of this city and its neighbourhood. For it was 
just in and around Ephesus that the Gnostic tendency prevailed, 
and must have pressed itself upon John’s attention, as a pheno- 
menon of importance to the Church; hence the very wants of this 
locality satisfactorily explain the form of representation which he 
adopted. 

From the Gospel itself, we can only infer that it cannot have 
been composed in Palestine, and for natives of that country; for 
Jewish manuers and customs are treated as unknown, and are on 
this account explained. (Comp. John i1. 6, 13,iv. 9.) Another 
traditional statement, that John’s Gospel was written in the Isle 
of Patmos, is supported only by doubtful testimony, e. g. the 
spurious writing of Hippolytus “on the Twelve Apostles.” The 
synopsis of Holy Scripture ascribed to Athanasius represents John 
as mercly inditing the Gospel in the island, and says that it was 
published by Gaius in Ephesus. (Comp. Liicke’s Comm. Pt. i. p. 
120.) Hence the statement that Ephesus was the place of the 
composition only gains from this greater probability. 

As to the lime of the composition, the Gospel itself furnishes 
nothing whatever that can determine it. An appeal has indeed 
been made to chap. vy. 2, in proof that Jerusalem was yet stand- 
ing when John composed the Gospel. But the words gor: 6: é 
rors ‘Iecoooktworg may just as well be applied to a recollection of 
the state of the city and its environs, or to the destroyed city itself, 
where in fact the zorvuCyéea was still remaining. We therefore 
only arrive at a determination of the time by means of Jolin’s re- 
lation to the synoptical Evangelists. According to the foregoing 
paragraph, it is already clear that John must have written later 
than the first three; and this is also confirmed by the tradition 
of the ancient Church. (Comp. Clemens of Alexandria in Euseb. 
HI. E. vi. 14, Epiphanius haer. li. 19.) We are thus already 
brought beyond the time of the destruction of Jerusalem ; for 
since the first Hyangelists wrote immediately before this catas- 
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trophe, John certainly must have composed his Gospel after the 
same. ‘Tradition supplies nothing more definite in reference to 
the time of the composition; for the accounts of Epiphanius 
(haer. li. 12) and of Suidas (s. v. ‘Iwdéwas)—that the writing was 
composed in the year 90, or indeed, according to the latter, in the 
year 100—although they cannot vary much from the truth, are 
of no value to us as means of proof ; partly because they are not 
harmonious, and partly because they belong to a period far too late. 

There is therefore only one remaining circumstance by which 
to determine the time, viz. the relation of the Gospel to the other 
writings of Jolin, particularly to the book of the Revelation, in 
which we recognise an authentic Johannine document. The con- 
tents, no less than the form of the Apocalypse, indicate that its 
composition was earlier than that of the Gospel. I place it (as 
will be seen hereafter, when the subject is further prosecuted, and 
the reasons which actuate me are detailed) between the death of 
Nero and the destruction of Jerusalem. Between the composition 
of the Apocalypse and that of the Gospel, however, a period of 
some length seems to have elapsed, as the Gospel exhibits a 
considerable increase of facility in writing Greck. Consequently 
we cannot be far from the truth in placing the composition of the 
Gospel between the years a.D. 80 and 90. 

The mention of the relation between the Gospel and the A poca- 
lypse leads us to the language and style of the former writing. 
It is hardly needful to mention that the original language of the 
Gospel is Greek; the view taken by Grotius, Bolten, and Bertholdt,' 
that it was originally written in Aramaic, and then translated 
into Greek, is to be regarded as sufficiently refuted. But with 
respect to the Greek in the Gospel, as compared with the style of 
the Apocalypse, we may remark that it evinces a much greater 
degree of ability. The language of the Apocalypse is full of 
harsh and even obviously incorrect forms of speech ; in the Gospel, 
on the contrary, there is nothing of the kind; the language is easy, 
free, and ready, and has only the general Hebraic complexion of 
the Hellenistic dialect, and that not by any means in the degree 
found in Matthew. 


1 Bertholdt admits with Bolten errors in the translation from the Aramaic, in John’s 
Gospel, without, however, allowing that the Gospel was originally written entirely in 
Aramaic. He thinks that only the diegeses from which John elaborated his work were 
written in Aramaic. 
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Nothing is simpler than to ascribe this increased tiuency to 
longer practice, which must have enabled John to clothe the abun- 
dance of his sublime ideas, more and more naturally, in the garb of 
the language which circumstances necessarily induced him to use. 

On comparing the language of John with the style of other 
New Testament authors—in particular with that of Paul—one 
thing presents itself as specially characterising the former, viz. 
the use of a number of words which, in order to be correctly 
understood, require a knowledge of what is peculiar through the 
whole writing. To this class belong the words Aédyos, pac, oxéros, 
Can bAnIzIH, XKA2IS, nooM0S, evel, yivwoxew, SC. These expressions 
are employed by John in a profound and spiritual sense, in which 
~ they are not otherwise usually applied. The Evangelist certainly 
has not invented words and employed them for the designation of 
his own ideas ; it must, on the contrary, be admitted that the Lord 
himself, in his discourses, expressed the depth of his knowledge 
by means of these and similar terms, and that John so profoundly 
apprehended the precise ideas conveyed in them, that he could 
use them with the point and definiteness of meaning characteristic 
of his language, which here, as always, forms the outward ex- 
pression of the writer’s inward life. This peculiarity in the 
language of John is closely connected with another. The sen- 
tentious, parabolical, and figurative style prevailing in the-first 
three Gospels, as also the dialectic in the compositions of Paul, to 
a great extent disappear in the language of our Evangelist ; 
John’s thoughts are characterised by the greatest simplicity, com- 
bined with a metaphysical spirituality ; they carry in themselves 
a perspicuity by means of which they are to be apprehended with- 
out departing from the point of view that reflects the naked idea. 
Drawn out of the depth of meditation, they are yet far removed 
from the obscurity and confusion of mysticism ; expressed in the 
easiest language, they unite the profoundness of the genuine mystic 
element with the clearness and acuteness of the purely scholastic. 
Where, indeed, the organs of contemplation slumber or are un- 
developed, there John’s depth, with all his perspicuity, may ap- 
pear like obscurity; but for such a medium of vision the Gospel 
of John was not written; the synoptical writings are more adapted 
to it. : 

With these two peculiarities of John, a third is necessarily con- 
nected, viz. that we do not discover in him that absence of com- 
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ment which so distinctly marks the child-like mode of statement 
adopted by the other Evangelists. John perpetually hovers with 
his own consciousness over the facts related, and the discourses 
reported, examining them from his own point of view; hence the 
copious explanations and remarks on the words of the Lord, which 
he draws from his own subjective experience, and which, in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, he contrives so to blend with the discourses 
of the Lord that it is often difficult to point out with certainty the 
line of demarcation. Observations of this kind, however, only 
serve to shew the reader that John has passed beyond the child- 
like point of view; they never attain a character by means of which 
the purely objective nature of historical narration would be de 
stroyed or annulled. 

Among the modern authors who have penetrated more deeply 
into the peculiarities of John’s ideas, Seyffarth deserves special 
mention, in his Beitrage zur Specialcharakteristik der Johan- 
neischen Schriften (Leipzig, 1823.) Throughout the Exposition 
we shall take notice of his views. With respect to the gram- 
matical peculiarities, Lticke should be consulted in preference to 
all others, in his Comm. Pt. i. p. 125, ff. The work of Schulze 
(Schriftstellerischer Charakter des Johannes, Leipzig, 1803) con- 
tains miscellaneous collections which need to be sifted. 


§ 5. LITERATURE. 


Among the Fathers, the labours of Origen, Chrysostom, and 
Augustine on the Gospel of John are preserved tous. Fragments 
of lost patristic commentaries are collected in Corderii Catena pa- 
trum in evang. Joannis. Antwerp, 1630. Besides the interpre- 
tations of the Reformers, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and Beza, 
the following—in connexion with the general works already men- 
tioned in the first volume'—which have resulted from labours 
on particular points, are worthy of special notice: Lampe 
commentarius exegetico-analyticus, Amsterd. 1724, 3 voll.; 
Mosheim’s Erklirung des Johannes, published by Jakobi, Weimar. 
1777; Tittmann meletemata sacra. Lips. 1816; Liicke’s Com- 
mentar iiber das Evangelium Johannis. Bonn. 1820—24, 2 voll. 


1 See Olshausen’s Biblical Commentary on the Gcspels, vol. i. p. 30, ff, Clark’s 
For. Liby. Tr. 
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2d edit., 1833; Tholuck’s Commentar zu dem Evangelio Johannis, 
Ist edit., Hamburg 1827, 5th edit., 1873 ; Klee’s Erklirung des 
Johannes, Mainz, 1828 (the latter work is suited to Catholic 
divines); Matthei’s Auslegung des Johannes, Gottingen, 1837, 
vol. i., which contains only the first fourteen verses of the first 
chapter. On the doctrinal system of John we have, in addition 
to the disquisition by Grimm (Jena, 1825), only Neander’s 
Darstellung im Apost. Zeitalt. voll. ii. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY TO HIS JOURNEY 
TO THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


(John. i. 1—vi. 71.) 


§ 1. PROGMIUM. 
(John i. 1—18. 


ON comparing the commencement of John’s Gospel with the 
commencements of the other Gospels, we find the peculiar cha- 
racter of the former evangelic history presenting itself in a manner 
not to be mistaken. The Prowmium contains, as it were, the 
quintessence of the whole work, in the ideas as well as in the 
language and form of representation. For, while Matthew and 
Luke proceed from the genealogy of Jesus, and the history of 
his childhood, John so completely presupposes the acquaintance of 
his readers with Jesus, according to his earthly personality, that 
he speaks of him, and of the sublime character of his work, with- 
out even having mentioned his sacred name. He does indeed at 
once name the Baptist, but in such a way that he introdnces even 
him as a personality who was known in essential points. John’s 
profound representation proceeds from the eternal, original exist- 
ence of the Word with the Father.’ Mark’s commencement has 
only an apparent correspondence with this. 

The latter Evangelist also, it is true, presupposes the genea- 
logical notices, and the history of the childhood in Matthew 


1 Yet John was by no means wanting in nationality, Comp. the treatise by Bauer 
(Zeitschr. fiir spec. Theol. vol. i. No. 2, p. 158, ff.), tiber den alttestamentlichen Hinter . 
grund im Evangelium des Johannes. 
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and Luke, as known; he, however, opens his Gospel, not with 
the eternal existence of the Son with the Father, but with the be- ~ 
ginning of Christ’s oficial work on earth. The mode in which 
John opens his Gospel is exactly adapted to its assumed design. 
Those readers who had a Gnostic bias would assuredly feel them- 
selves attracted from the very commencement, and incited to further 
perusal—so completely do the thoughts of the Procemium break 
into their circle of ideas. Its genuineness and internal corre- 
spondence with the whole cannot therefore be doubted by any one 
who possesses the general qualifications for perceiving the oneness 
of a writing in allits parts. This same effect which the Proemium 
must have had upon the Gnostics of the apostolic time, has been 
produced through the course of the Christian period, and still 
exercises its influence in the present day, upon all those who long 
after a deeper and more essential knowledge of God. The un- 
fathomable depth of the words acts as a secret charm upon the 
spirit of the inquirer ; we cannot refrain from looking into them and 
trying to search out their profound and comprehensive meaning. 
As, however, they conduct us to the original, it is impossible to 
exhaust them, and the inquirer is compelled to turn from the ex- 
ternal words into himself, and into the depth of his own mind, and 
thus to climb from the knowledge of himself, as well as from the 
revelation of the divine in his own heart, to the original source of 
all revelation. It is in connexion with this inward experience that 
the enigmas in the mysterious commencement of our book are first 
solved ; and to seek the solution of the latter without the former 
would be a vain effort. 

As a peculiarity in the form of the Procemium, it may be ob- 
served that itis composed of simple, short, condensed propositions, 
without conjunctive particles. Ver. 1-5, only za? oceurs—from 
ver. 6 onwards, only iva to ver. 12, when 6¢ occurs for the first 
time. In this short, concise style—next to the richness and 
depth of thought—the great difficulty of the Proemium mainly con- 
sists. 

As to the composition of the Proemium, it by no means con- 
sists of an unarranged mass of thoughts, but is throughout per- 
vaded by a close connexion. This connexion is indeed hidden, 
and at first sight it appears as if only ver. 1-5, 11 and 14, strict- 
ly belonged to the course of thought, ver. 6-9, 10, 12, 13, 15- 
18, being adjuncts ; and it is certainly true that in the verses first 
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mentioned, the main points of the Proemium are expressed. The 
manner in which these are related to the subordinate parts is first 
discovered when we recognize that the commencement of John’s 
Gospel contains, as it were, a history of the Logos, 7. e. of his 
several, gradually advancing forms of manifestation. This view 
being taken, the whole gains life, and the connexion presents a 
distinct aspect. The first four verses contain a pure description 
of the essence of the divine Logos, drawn forth from the depth of 
meditation. He is eternally with God, and is himself God, organ 
of the creation of all things, source of the life and light of men. 
He is not all this, however, as merely enclosed within himself, but, 
on the contrary, he reveals himself (ver. 5, gd) continuously, 
although the darkness did not apprehend him. This fifth verse 
furnishes, in the very idea of gdm, a general and comprehensive 
description of the work of the Logos, so far as it respects the in- 
carnation, which, indeed, is also a shining of the light in darkness. 
In order to distinguish the incarnation of the Logos as the cul- 
minating point of his work among mankind, from his previous 
ministry, and at the same time to shew what the grace of God had 
done to assist men in receiving the Logos, he mentions the wit- 
nesses of the coming light, the prophets. As such, the Baptist only 
is named as a kind of representative of the prophetic order, be- 
cause he closed their line, and presented the most recent exhibi- 
tion of the prophetic character. The Evangelist then proceeds to 
say, with allusion to the mistakes of John’s disciples, that the 
Baptist was not himself the Light, but merely a witness of the 
light which was then about to come into the world (ver. 6-9.) 
True, John continues, v. 10, the light of the Logos had always 
been active in the world, but the world had not recognized it. 

Now, however (at the incarnation), he came to his own, 7. e. to 
the people of God chosen by him (ver. 11.) As regards the mass 
even of these, they certainly did not accept him; but yet there 
were some who did accept him, and these received the regeneration 
through him; he made men spiritual, while he himself became 
flesh and dwelt among us (ver. 12-14.) This is then confirmed 
by the testimony of the Baptist himself; in the incarnation a 
higher form of the revelation of the Logos presented itself than in 
the great previous revelation through Moses (ver. 15-18.) In 
opposition to this view, Bleek (Stud: und Krit. 1835, No. 2, 
p. 414, ff.) is induced by the words jv égyéwevov (ver. 9) to un- 
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derstand the incarnation even in this ninth verse; and Liicke, in 
his second edition, accords with him; Tholuck, however, on the 
contrary, has justly opposed them, and declares himself in favour 
of that view of the connexion which has been given above. For, 
according to Bleek’s hypothesis, in the first place, the connexion 
between verses 8 and 9 cannot well be established; in the next 
place, the same thing—viz, the incarnation of the Logos—would 
be expressed, by means of various phrases, four times (ver. 9, 10, 
11, 14), which is in itself improbable ; and especially the words 
ev rH xoouw yy are not suited to the idea of the évocéexworc—they 
plainly point to the more general activity of the Logos before the 
incarnation. 

In order, then, to understand the Proemium, a closer considera- 
tion of the leading idea in the term Adyog is necessary.’ If it be 
inquired, at the outset, what it is which makes the term seem 
strange, it evidently is not the idea of divine speech itself that 
gives it this aspect ; for since speech, whether inward or audible, 
is the customary mode in which the human spirit manifests itself, 
human speech is also naturally attributed to God as the perfect 
Spirit. But that which strikes us, is the circumstance that the 
divine Word is here treated of as an entity, a Person. 

Now, that deeper knowledge of God which apprehends him not 
as a mere abstraction, but as a living Being, clearly sees that the 
original Word of God must be an entity. For, from the womb 
of life, only life and being can go forth; moreover, the original 
word, or original thought of the eternal God, can only be the con- 
sciousness of himself, which is as eternal as God, and which, as 
perfect consciousness, is quite equivalent to God ; hence the origi- 
nal word of God is the entity of God, completely homogeneous 
with himself. But just because the deeper knowledge of God lies 
so far from the reach of those who are estranged from him, not 
only has the revelation of this idea been in multitudes of cases 
misunderstood by men, but it was only by degrees that the idea 
itself could be disclosed to them. The Old Testament writers do, - 
indeed, acknowledge the idea of the divine speech, and in like man- 
ner the plurality of persons in God; but tlie Word ziself nowhere 


1 Compare my Festprogramm, Ostern 1823, iiber Heb. iv. 12, 13—which contains 
a development of the idea of the divine speech—printed in my Opusc. Theol. (Berol. 
1833-8) p. 125. sqq. Comp. also Daub’s Abbandlung iiber den Logos, in Ullmann’s 
and Umbreit’s Stud. 1833, No. 2, p. 355. ff. 
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appears as a personality ; it is merely referred to as an activity 
of God. Even in the remarkable passage, Psalm xxxili. 6, where 
the Word is placed in connexion with the Spirit, although, in 


‘looking back from the New Testament point of view, we recognise 


the eternal Word, yet the idea of the personality is not defi- 
nitely expressed. The same holds good in regard to the echoes 
of this doctrine among the Hindoos and the Persians. The Hin- 
doo Oum, and the Persian Hom and Honover, appear more as 
spiritual effects produced by the power of the Original Being than 
as personal existences. In the New Testament itself, moreover, 
the divine speech (27a rod @zot) up to this point appears merely 
as divine activity, whether the term be intended to designate a 
single operation, or the activity of the divine being collectively. 
(Comp. Heb. iv. 12, xi. 3.) It is only in the language of John 
that the idea of the personality of the Word is definitely express- 
ed. (Comp. 1 John i. 1; Rev. xix. 13.) The other writers use 
another name for the same sublime personality ;? he is called 4 
vids rod ©eod, as born from the being of God ; 6 vids rod avewrov = 
ws "2 (Daniel vii. 13), as the model of humanity. It is only 
in the profound Proverbs (comp. chap. viii. 22, ff., with xxx. 4) 
that the idea of the Logos, which is there introduced under the title 
of Wisdom, appears in a kind of transition from the general imper- 
sonal conception to the personal. Still, the term “ Word of God,” 
for the idea, is wanting ; in the passage, Prov. xxx. 4, the idea is 
expressed by the New Testament term, “Son of God.” It is 
very remarkable, however, that although the apocryphal writings 
do not in reality go beyond the descriptions of Wisdom in the 
Proverbs, in particular knowing nothing of the appellation “ Word 
of God” (comp. Wisd. of Sol. vii. Jes. Sir. xxiy.), and at the ut- 
most only presenting the personal acceptation of Wisdom some- 
what more distinctly than it occurs in the Old Testament; yet in 


* Compare the collected quotations in Baiumlein (Versuch. tiber den Logos, Tiibin- 
gen, 1828.) The Oum comprehends Brahma, Vishnoo, and Seeva, and is everything 
in them; he is the pure manifestation of Brahma, but impersonally. Zom corresponds 
verbally with Om or Oum. He is called an effect of Ormuzd, and is consequently of a 
more derived nature. Honover, again, is the effect of Hom, and accordingly stands in 
a position a degree lower. Among the Chinese, Zao would answer to the Logos. 
(Comp. Paumlein, p. 30, ff.) 

* Seyffarth justly makes the same remark (loe. cit. p. 51.) This scholar, in another 
place (p. 63), erroneously intimates, that in John é vids rod @cod is the Logos clothed 
with the dé. (Comp. John i. 41, 18.) 
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the Targums (the Chaldee translations of the Old Testament, 
which were in part written before Christ) and in the Cabbalistic 
writings, the personality of the Word of God appears wrought 
into the most distinct form. This idea of the Word of God as a 
personality shews itself in them partly by the eG that, in many 
passages, they directly put "2 °1 8722 for "2, and partly by 
the circumstance that they understand “ Word of God” as identi- 
cal with the Shechinah and the Messiah. 

The term Shechinah designates the revelation of God in the 
entire fulness of his life and being ;2 this was considered as ap- 
pearing in the Messiah, and in him necessarily understood as per- 
sonal. How the Chaldee Paraphrasts arrived at this profound 
idea is not evident ; but we can scarcely err in conjecturing that 
the essential knowledge of God, as possessed by enlightened men 
among the Jews—which had been communicated, by way of tradi- 
tion, from generation to generation—had descended to these per- 
sons; and therefore they were not the first who formed these 
ideas, or even the only persons who at that time cherished them, 
but are merely to us the earliest who have definitely expressed 
them. For all the books of the Old Testament are much older 
than the Targums, and hence they contain the doctrine still more 
in the germ. ‘There can be no doubt that the idea of the real, 
personal Word of God, was received through the same medium of 
tradition by Philo, in whose writings we find it attains its high- 

* Comp. Onkelos on Numb. xxiii. 21: verbum Jehovae adjuvat illos, et Schechina 
regis illorum est inter eos. Also Zohar, fol. 237, on Genesis xlix. 10: Nomen Schiloh 
(i. e. Messiae) hic scribitur m5 (cum Jod et He), ut significet nomen supremum 
Schechinae. (Comp. Bertholdt Christol. Jud. p. 130, sqq.) The kindred expres- 
sions 732, 310, 728, “x pw also occur. In Exodus xxxiii. 20, 23, however, 
D5 is used inversely, in reference to the concealed, invisible God, while the part 
manifested (consequently the Son) is called ssh, “his back.” In Isaiah Ixiii. 9, 
the Revealer of God is termed 2725 AND. The Cabbalists speak of a great and a small 
countenance of God, an open and a closed eye (comp. Tholuck, p. 50), in order to 
point out the relation between the hidden and the revealed God. 

* Bertholdt (loc. cit. pag. 120) very justly explains the name Shechinah thus: 

an 722 jv 53 SUN, The glory of God (05 % 532) 1 is also called among the cena 
authors amine or yee 273 which terms are derived from the Latin matrona and 
metator. ‘The latter expression has been compared also with weraégoves, Co-regent; a 
form, however, which never occurs in the Greek language. On the contrary, 
the principle was looked upon in God as feminine, and the term copia, Mah also in- 
dicates this view. Seyfiarth (p. 50) compares the eogia, not with the Logos; but with 
the wvetze dyuv. This, however, as a distinct hypostasis, is not to be found in the 
Old Testament or in the Apocryphal Writings. 
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ert point of cultivation. (Comp. Grossmanni quaestiones Phi- 
loneac, Lips. 1829.4. The whole of the second division treats of 
the Logos of Philo, according to all the relations in which this in- 
quirer conceives of him.) Philo not only applies to him the terms 
familiar to all Jewish thinkers—oogia, dcFau rod Ocod, vids rod Oot 
—but also, as a Platonic philosopher, adduces in comparison the 
Divine vo%;, by which Plato understood just that which in the Old 


ae i 


Testament is termed ™227,—as it were, God’s consciousness of 
himself, or the self-contemplation of the divine being. 

According to the obscure interpretations of Plato, it is uncer- 
tain whether he himself regarded the vis as a personality; but 
the profound knowledge of God attained by his lofty mind, renders 
it more than probable that he could not look upon the primal idea 
which the airé vy had of himself otherwise than as personal. 

Now, as the idea of the divine Word was already in existence 
in the time of Christ, the question is—why was it that neither 
the Lord himself nor any of the apostles, evcept John, employed 
it? rather than why did John use it? The expression copia rod 
@<o¥, indeed, occurs once (Luke xi. 49, compare the Comm. on 
the passage) in the discourses of Christ; but the very fact that 
this occurs so seldom, and that the phrase Aéyog rod Oxoid, in refer- 
ence to the personality of the Word, is not found at all—except 
in John’s writings—tends to shew that these terms were not 
abstained from accidentally. The following seems to me to be 
the reason of the circumstance. In the Old Testament, express, 
positive statements respecting the personality of the wisdom of 
God were avoided, so long as the people of Israel were in danger 
of Polytheism. For a few individuals only, who were capable of 
deeper penetration, intimations concerning it were given; the 
Chaldee Paraphrasts and the later Cabbalists give us the result 
of their investigation, but their writings—especially those of the 
latter—contain much spurious admixture, derived perhaps even 
from Christian influence, although probably from the Christian 
Gnosticism alone. After the exile and at the time of Christ, cir- 
cumstances were completely changed. The cases were rare in 
which Israelites had entirely turned from Polytheism; not unfre- 
quently their notions of the divine essence took the mould of the 
natural man’s knowledge of God, and they regarded him as a mere 

dead abstraction. This view would only be favoured by the use 


of sopi« or vis, while the very next step was simply to think of 
VOL. In. 
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one among the many attributes of God. On the other hand, the 
terms 6 vidg rod Ocod and 6 vidg rod dvdgdimov, which Jesus customarily 
used when speaking of himself (comp. the Comm. Luke i. 35), 
express with perfect clearness the consciousness of personality in 
the Revealer of God. 

The use of the name “ Son of Man,” also, which is predominant 
in the discourses of Christ himself, led away from all idle refine- 
ments concerning the peculiar relation in the divine essence between 
Father and Son; while, on the other hand, it claimed the moral 
tendency to resemble the primal model of humanity, which was 
exhibited in the Son. John certainly might have employed the term 
copia or vovg in his writings, and then he would have been quite 
intelligible to his readers; but he preferred the expression Adyos, 
probably because in its signification of “ wnderstanding,” it was 
parallel with cog‘a or vids; and further, in the sense of “ word” 
it embraced the idea wanting in the other term—yviz. that the 
God who was hidden, shut up within himself, revealed himself in 
this Being, as the human spirit manifests itself in the internal or 
external word. If it be assumed (and though this cannot be 
demonstrated, it cannot be proved untrue), that John was ac- 
quainted with the writings of Philo, and that those of his readers 
whom he had chiefly in view were fond of them, then we have an 
external reason for the use of this term;' only, it cannot be ad- 
mitted that John gained the idea itself through any historical 
medium whatever; even if he did receive some external notice of 
it, he obtained it first in reality through the illumination of the 
Spirit, by his own inward contemplation of the sublime relation. 
It is only in the choice of the expression for the idea, that he 
allows himself to be led by the necessity of those around him. 

If it be further inquired, whether this already existing idea— 
which John designates by the expression usually employed for it— 
was not further in a peculiar manner perfected by him; we find 
that this certainly is the case. For John has placed the idea of 
the divine Word in such express connexion with the idea of the 
Messiah, that he points out the Messiah as the incarnate Logos 
himself. 


1 Tholuck (Comm. zum Hebr-Briefe, p. 66, ff.) will not allow the validity of any 
connexion with Philo. Yet it seems to me very improbable that John should not 


have heard of Philo and his doctrines through the Theosophists in Asia Minor, even — i 


though he may not have read his works. 
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These two ideas do not, indeed, appear without any connexion, 
even among the Cabbalists, and probably such a combination may 
have existed among the older Jewish inquirers. It has, however, 
been falsely maintained that this is identical with the union which 
John teaches in the Prowmium of his Gospel. For the Cabbalists 
use the expressions “ Word of God,” “ Shechinah,” “ Wisdom,” 
“ Glory of God,” synonymously with 7°¥27, particularly in the re- 
markable book Zohar (lustre, light), which is said to have been 
written by Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai, and belongs to the second 
century after Christ (comp. Tholuck’s work, Wichtige Stellen des 
Rabbinischen Buches Sohar., Berlin, 1824.) But this by no 
means proves that they thought of the Logos as appearing in 
human personality, and living on earth as a man. ‘They in fact 
only employ the expressions “ Messiah” and “ Word’’ synony- 
mously, without admitting a union of the Word with the human 
nature in the Messiah, as John teaches it. The higher divine 
nature of the Messiah was not doubted by these profound thinkers, 
but, just because they adhered to this, they erred respecting his 
human nature; in like manner, the common, popular opinion em- 
braced the latter, but on this very account mistook the Messiah’s 
heavenly nature. ‘The fact itself, that the more profound Jews 
were in darkness as to the relation of the higher to the lower in 
the Messiah, is clearly shewn by those passages in Zohar where a 
twofold Messiah is taught. (Comp. Tholuck in the work above 
alluded to, p. 47, 73.) The higher clement in the Messiah is here 
called * the upper height ; the human, “ the lower height ;” but 
both are contemplated in distinct personalities, the divine in the 
Messiah being Ben David, the human being Ben Joseph. Those 
Jews, however, who were more spiritually inclined, seem to have 
regarded the phenomenon of a higher nature in the Messiah Ben 
David as docetic (comp. the passages in Bertholdt, page 92), for 
they ascribe to the Messiah a new essence (7224 7337) 

The same thing presents itself in Philo. Although with this 
Theosophist, the doctrine of the Logos forms the centre of his sys- 
tem, yet the idea of a personal Messiah is altogether absent. It 
is refined into a purely ideal activity of the Logos, which he very 


2 So Kuinoel (in his Einleitung zum Johannes, p. 73), Bertholdt Christol. p. 129, 
seqq. and others. Bertholdt even speaks (loc. cit.) of a unio personalis between the 
Logos and the Messiah, which was taught by the Cabbalistic book Zohar. On this, how- 
ever, we cannot enlarge. 
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frequently terms, as the ideal and pattern of man, 6 danéjs or 
aAnbwés Gibeuwos, 6 webs dARbEaY dvdewros, and even simply avdeuros 
(Comp. Grossmann, loc. cit. p. 40.) Seyffarth is of opinion (loc. 
cit. p. 68) that Philo teaches an incarnation of the Logos. This 
view, however, rests upon misunderstood passages (comp. Philon. 
Opp. edit. Pfeiffer, vol. iv. p. 22, 268), which, when rightly in- 
terpreted, state exactly the contrary. In opposition to this idea- 
listic error, as well as to the materialistic notion of the Jews gene- 
raliy, that the Messiah will only be an extraordinary man, John 
sets forth his doctrine—the true media via—of a union of the 
divine with the truly human, as declared by the incarnation of 
the Word (John i. 14). 

According to this historical statement respecting the usage of 
the term Logos, those notions of it which altogether divaricate from 
its historical meaning are self-refuted. To this class belongs, in 
the first place, the opinion maintained in recent times by Ernesti 
and Tittman, according to which 6 Aéyos stands for 6 Ayéwevog in 
the signification of “ The Promised,” == 6 éruyycAdAduevos, So that 
it would designate the Messiah announced by the prophets. In 
that case, however, the Messiah as such must, according to ver. 1, 
be regarded as in God from eternity ; and this is shewn to be incor- 
rect by the only true signification of the word, which points out the 
union of the divine and the human. In reference to the divine 
nature only of the Messiah, the opinion certainly is true; but the 
designation “‘ The Promised”? cannot refer only to the divine 
nature of the Messiah ; it must connect his humanity with this, be- 
cause the promise of him is an announcement of his coming to 
men as man. 

Not quite parallel with this unhistorical yiew is another, hich 
explains Adyos by means of 6 Aéywy, one who communicates, pro- 
mulgates. In the earliest period Origen and Epiphanius, in more 
modern times Déderlein, Storr, and others, have propounded this 
opinion. 

This hypothesis leads to the unscrupulous interchange of the 
concrete with the absolute ; and its incorrectness is involved in the 
single fact, that, by means of this substitution, Christ is denomi- 
nated only as one among many, and that alsomerely under the gene- 
ral notion of a teacher. Had he been contemplated as the organ 
of all information concerning divine things, as the teacher of all 
teachers, then the interpretation might have been retained ; and it 
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was just in this way that the Fathers apprehended it. Meanwhile, 
even to the latter and more suitable mode of understanding the 
idea, there is this to be opposed, viz., that, according to the ex- 
pression 6 Aéyos, the Father is considered as the 22a», as Philo 
customarily expresses himself. Moreover, if Aéyos be resolved into 
6 A¢ywy, the relation between Father and Son, pointed out by means 
of the expression selected, is displaced. More recent interpreters 
have therefore correctly conceived that we ought only to retain the 
historical aspect of the name which John found adapted to indi- 
cate his view. 

Ver. 1, 2. Concerning this Logos—who, according to the tes- 
timony of history, must be viewed as identical with the essential 
Wisdom, or the Son of God—VJohn tells us, in the first place, 7» 
gv aexyj. The jv, which is employed without change in verses 
1 and 2, here designates—by way of antithesis to éyévero, ver. 3 
(the term used in reference to what is created)—the enduring, 
timeless existence of the eternal presence. (John viii. 58, it is 
accordingly said, rely "Azad yevecdas yw cius. Liicke strangely 
denies this distinction between the Seyn [‘ to be”] and the Wer- 
den [* to become,” “ to be made’’]; yet it is common to all lan- 
guages. The word 7, may indeed often be used in application to 
created things, as well as éyévero, but with respect to that which is 
eternal, éyévero is utterly inapplicable, because in this case the fact 
of “ being” is not, as in the former, the result of the process of 
“ being made.’’) 

Thus the precise idea of the dx is at once determined. The 
customary comparison of "8822 (Gen. i. 1) with this passage 
seems to me inappropriate, because it refers to that which is 
created, whereas our passage has respect to the eternal being of 
the Son in the bosom of the Father. . Hence the words zy dey7 are 
not to be understood as meaning “ in the beginning of the crea- 
tion,” but, in the original beginning, 7. e. from eternity. A pa- 
rallel is formed by John xvii. 5, where the Lord himself speaks of 


* Seyffarth (p. 52) terms the description of the Logos here (verses 1 and 2), ‘‘ his 
representation in a state of quiescence.” The idea is correct, but the expression which 
he has selected is not quite adapted to its purpose, since the Zw%, as the highest motion, 
does away with quiescence. The ancient term adyos tvdizberos is better ; here the Logos 
is conceived of, in the first place, as God inwardly manifesting himself. The second 
act of divine energy is the revelation of God outwardly (ver. 3), to the world of 
creatures. 
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his existence with the Father, 5 rot +i xéojov efvas." Here, there- 
fore, even the phrase az’ deyfs could not be employed, although it 
may be used synonymously with éy éey7, when a period is spoken 
of to which something is referred, or from which something is to be 
reckoned.” Here no period is supposed ; on the contrary, all period 
of commencement which would lead to previous nonentity is denied. 
This also sufficiently refutes the Socinian acceptation of the pas- 
sage, “ from the beginning of Christianity ;” for if, as in Acts xi. 
15, according to the connexion, év dey may have this signification, 
it does not follow that there is the least ground for such an inter- 
pretation in another passage, where the connexion indicates a dif- 
ferent dey. 

With this first definition of the timeless existence of the Logos, 
a second is now connected, viz. 7» webs riv Octv. In the parallel 
of the dca of the Son, John xvii. 5, the phrase is 7y eiyov rob rod 
cov xdomov civai race oo. (John vl. 46, rage rot Ozod, 2. e. from God.) 
Now the prepositions <é; with the accusative, and sagé with the 
dative, associated with words of rest, mean “ near,” “ with.” 
This idea, therefore, expresses the close connexion of the Logos 
with God, aud at the same time also, the hypostatical distinction 
between the Son and the Father. (Comp. Prov. viii. 22, 30; 
Sirach xxiv.10.) This is shewn particularly by the last propo- 
sition, xa! @cis jv 6 A6vos. Were it possible so to misunderstand 
this as to suppose that there is no distinction between the Logos 
and God, and that—according to the Sabellian theory—Father 
and Son are only different modes of operation of the same God, 
this mistake is obviated by the foregoing sentence. And in order 
to exhibit in the most forcible manner this intimate oneness, and 
yet distinction, between the Father and the Son, the Evangelist, 
ver. 2, repeats the statement. The oneness of the Father and the 

























1 The expression is well interpreted by the passage, Prov. viii. 23, which treats of 
the divine wisdom. Ugé red widvos is quite equivalent to the Johannine éy doy. t 

2 Tu the passages 1 John i. 1, ii. 13, 14, aa’ devas appears equal to ivéex7- There, 
however, the expression signifies that he was from the beginning, throughout the whole 
development of the creation. Meanwhile, in Sirach xxiv. 9, 27’ dexs certainly stands 
== 8) LOX 

3 Cyril and others, as also in the most recent times, Marheinecke (Dogm. p. 134) 
understand 2ey% as the Father, the Original ; the view is profound, but exegetically un- 
tenable. In the New Testament Christ is called zexv% (Rev. ii. 14), and, as is known, 
not unfrequently “angel,” but never “ the Father,” Philo (comp. Grossmann loc. cit. 
p- 51) and the Gnostics also called the Logos 2g%, but the Father rgseexs. 
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Son lies in the essence, the distinction in the personality, i. e. in 
the consciousness, which is the characteristic of personality, and 
with which duality is necessarily associated. 

In the last words, on account of the absence of the article, @zés 
itself is doubtless a predicate. Tholuck, following the example of 
Erasmus, justly observes that here the article is wanting, because 
the Deity is pointed out as substance, not as subject. However, 
the question is, whether the presence or absence of the article is 
to be understood as indicating a difference in the signification of 
@<és. Philo calls the Logos @cég, but dedregos Ozés (Opp. 1. 82, il. 
625), and in another place (i. 683) he says: «i de? rarndes circ, 
(uebogi6g rig cod Quoig nal avbeuicrou, rou fey EAarTOY, avdoumou de 
xgeirrwy.' Origen conceived of the Logos similarly (and in accord- 
ance with him the Arian party) as a peculiar being, standing in 
the middle between God and creatures, who, on account of his re- 
lation to the Most High God, may well be termed ©:é; but not ¢ 
©<é¢. Now, the mere term @<é¢ affords no proof that this view 
is incorrect, since the same is also employed in a wider sense, like 
Elohim in the Old Testament. (Comp. John x. 34.) But the 
distinction that is made between ©<¢é¢, with and without the article, 
is at any rate arbitrary, and not grounded in the New Testament, 
as is shewn by verses 6, 13, and 18 in this first chapter; while 
the idea of the Logos as an intermediate being, between God and 
creatures, is completely refuted by all those passages which ascribe 
to the Son equal honour and equal qualities with the Father. 
This, combined with the fixed doctrine of the unity of God, affords 
a more profound idea of the relation of the Son to the Father, 
viz. that the Son is not a sublime creature brought forth at the 
first by the Father, but is the self-manifestation of the Father to 
himself as Adyog évdiéderos—outwardly from himself, as Aéyos 
meodogixog. The self-manifestation of the Father, however, can be 
nothing less than the pure, perfect image of himself. The perfect 
God forms a perfect conception of himself, his conception is being, 
and his conception of himself is a being equal to himself.” Thus 


1 On account also of this view, Philo in many passages calls the Logos érngérns or 
bmedes, 1.€. zxoroubss Ocov—terms which the New Testament never employs with re- 
ference to the Son in his heavenly nature. Yet Christ is called, Heb. iii. 1, avac 
Todos, an expression with which Philo’s terms are quite parallel. The Old Testament 
often denominates the Messiah 75m" 732, with which the Greek vais, in the sense of 
3odA0s, corresponds. ie 

? Melancthon justly says: Logos est imago cogitatione patris genita. Mens humana 
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the unity of God and the consubstantiality of the Father and the 
Son stand upon an equally firm footing; only that according to 
this view, the personality of the Son may appear exposed to 
Sabellian error. If, however, we do but abandon the idea of 
humanly isolated individuality,—which indeed is inapplicable to 
the divine personality of the Son, and was always kept at a dis- 
tance from it by the orthodox teachers of the Church—it then be- 
comes manifest, as we have already remarked, that the perfect 
self-manifestation of God (God contemplated not as an abstraction, 
but as a living being) can only be brought forth, spirit out of 
spirit, being out of being, and accordingly all those peculiarities 
which, in the want of a word answering to the sublimity of the 
relation, we are accustomed to designate by the inadequate term 
Person, are endowed with his spiritual essence also." 

The Socinian conjecture, according to which the reading should 
be @cod yy 6 Adyos, is self-condemned, and needs only to be known 
in order to be rejected. On the other hand, the punctuation after 
7, 80 as to read 6 Adyog odrog x. +. A. together with ver. 2, gives 
the same sense as the ordinary reading, if we only complete 6 Aéyoc, 
as subject,’ from what precedes. However, it is destitute of all 
critical authority. 

Ver. 3. With the description of the being of the Logos is con- 
nected the explanation concerning his relation to the world, and 
that first of all in so far as it came forth pure from the hand of 
God. As created, the world never stands in connexion with the 
essential term to be (sivas); it always wears the mark of that which 
is made (yivecdur.) The révrais, like r& révra or 76 wey, to be 
understood as meaning the universe; every limitation of the ex- 
pression to the spiritual creation called forth in man by Christ, as 
the Socinians maintain it, is contrary to the meaning of the author, 
as the second clause distinctly shews ; while, at the same time, it 
is opposed to the doctrine which pervades the apocryphal writings 
and the New Testament, viz. that God created the world by means 


pingit imaginem rei cogitatae, sed nos non transfundimus essentiam in illas imagines. 
At Pater aeternus sese intuens gignit cogitationem sui, quae est imago ipsius, non 
evanescens ut nostrae imagines, sed subsistens communicata ipsius essentia. (Comp. 
Tholuck, p. 55, note 2, the 5th edition, which is always cited in this work.) 

1 Tholuck (p. 55, note 1) likewise remarks, ‘‘if the term Person be understood in 
the sense of individual, it is somewhat dubious, and the scholastic phrase: una sub- 
stantia in tribus subsistentiis (in the German Selbheit ‘self’) might be preferable ” 

? In the logical sense, as distinguished from predicate—Tr. 
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of the Wisdom or the Son (comp. Prov. viii.; Sirach xxiv.; Wisd. 
of Sol. viii.; Colossians i. 16; Heb. i. 2, with such passages as 
Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. vii. 6 ; Ephes. iv. 6). We may here com- 
pare the expression *"7°8 "22 Gen. i. 8, since according to this 
the creative Word of God is the Logos himself. At the same 
time, the precise usus loquendi of Scripture is not to be overlooked, 
for it is constantly said, ‘the Father created the world through 
(6:4) the Son,” or ‘“‘the world is from (é), by (iri) the Father, 
through the Son;” never “ Christ created the world.” This uni- 
formly established mode of expression proceeds from the correct 
contemplation of the relation of the Son to the Father, according 
to which the Son is the self-manifesting God himself. God there- 
fore constantly works only through the Son, the Son neyer works 
independently, as if detache? from the Father; his work is the 
divine will itself in action, and in God there is no will except the 
Son. This was very justly acknowledged by the orthodox Fathers, 
in their rejection of the semi-Arian Formula, “the Son was be- 
gotten by an act of God’s will;”’ the Son is the Father’s will 
itself. 

The evangelist adds: za? xwels airod eyevero odds ev, 0 yéyoven, 
not from a mere habit of repeating negatively the sentiments be- 
fore expressed positively, but with the distinct purpose of carry- 
ing the thought further, and precisely defining the relation of the 
Logos to the world. Litcke, in the 2d edition, and de Wette. 
agree with me in the opinion that these words effectually exclude 
the Gnostic doctrine of an uncreated 327. Tholuck, however, on 
the contrary, remarks, that the words must in that case have read: 
na) 000: Ev gor, 0 uy yeyovev Of adrov, for as the words now run, the 
Gnostics might have said that matter is eternal. John certainly 
might have expressed himself according to the latter reading ; but 
the words of our text likewise indicate the thought with suflicient 
clearness. For John regards evil in its individual appearances, 
and of these he affirms that none of them exists without the Logas- 
by which means the existence of an independent power besides 
God is perfectly excluded. The very fountain of everything false 
in the theosophic Cosmogonies, which were framed in John’s time, 
was the doctrine that an uncreated a7 besides God was the source 
of evil. This fundamental error John here endeavours to combat, 
and only such a supposition renders the form of the passage in- 
telligible. Al/ except God is designated as made, and is con- 

g* 
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sidered as made through the Logos, and thus every doctrine of a 
second self-existent being is entirely rejected ; this relation of the 
passage also excellently suits the polemic design of John, and 
cannot therefore be obliterated. J. G. Miiller (vom. Gl. der Chr. 
vol. i. p. 893) decides for the old Alexandrine punctuation, main- 
tained also by Erasmus, Griesbach, and Koppe, according to which 
6 yéyovev Should be connected with év awirw, so as to give the sense: 
“ that which was by him was life.” But then life would be attri- 
buted to the created rather than to the Creator, to say nothing of 
the unsuitableness of the context xai 4 Cw jy x. 7. A., 1f so under- 
stood. Moreover, the sentiment “ that through him that which is 
living was made, not that which is dead,” appears poor. 

Ver. 4. The representation gives prominence to one part of the 
creature in general—viz. the world of mankind, and states the 
relation of the Logos to it. Rieger refers ver. 4 to the original 
condition of man in Paradise, and therefore takes 7y decidedly as 
the imperfect tense. Ver. 5 would then describe the Fall, and 
the consequent position of mankind, while ver, 6, ff., would deli- 
neate the restoring activity of God in its point of consummation, 
and in the course of development to this point. The Logos, how- 
ever, not merely was the light of men in Paradise, but is so al- 
ways. Verse 5 does not refer to the rise of darkness, but pre- 
supposes its existence. The Evangelist avoids entering minutely 
into the origin of evil, since it would have led him away from the 
practical ground. 

The first subjects of discourse here are the ideas Zw," and ods, 
which are ascribed to the Logos as permanent signs of his entity. 
It is not needful to read gor, for 7», as the imperfect tense itself 
would point out enduring presence. Nor is it allowable to coin 
a signification for the ¢y (viz., that it is = dé, and stands for 2) ; 
on the contrary, the proposition év air’ Cw qv is quite parallel 
with the formula 6 Abyos eorw 7 Cun OF Abyos Tis Cons (1 John i. it) 
(Comp. the passages, John v. 26, 1 John v. 11, with John x1. 
25, xiv. 6, in which the two modes of expression are interchanged.) 
For the sense of the expression is, that the Logos carries life in 
himself ixdependenily ; as Philo says, he is the ayyq +73 Cwis. 
(Comp. Psalm xxxvi. 10, where the LXX. have rage ool xnyi wij.) 
It is trae this applies in the highest sense to the Father (John v, 


! Comp. my treatise; de notione vocis f«% in libris N. Test. Pfingstprogramm, 1828. 
Printed in my Opuse. Theol., p. 98, sqq. 
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26, owes 6 rare tozer Cary év inure), but the Father has given this 
also, as everything else, to the Son, to be a self-subsisting Foun- 
tain of Life (cirms tduxe nal 75 vics Cony exen ev aur®.) 

As to the idea of (a7 itself, it belongs to the most profound 
things in the profound language of John.’ For it designates the 
only real absolute being (the ivrwg sivas) of Deity, in contrast with 
the relative existence of the creature. The latter, contemplated 
as in isolation from God, is in Seévaros, and only has its (w in 
connexion with God, the fountain of life.” God is therefore 6 wévog 
éxwy viv cdavaciav (1 Tim. vi. 16);? creatures receive it only 
through conjunction with him ; and inasmuch as God communicates 
it to them through the Logos, Christ himself is called 4 Ca judév 
(Coloss. iii. 4.) For as he contains the life in himself (¢ Za, Rev. i. 
18), so also he imparts it (6 Zworodv.) Hence the thought stands 
in the following connexion with ver. 3: “ All was made through 
him, for in him resides the all-producing, creative power.” The 
signification “ happiness,” which has frequently been ascribed to 
Zw, 18 only a secondary one; for the possession in himself of divine, 
absolute being, certainly includes happiness for the creature; but 
the notion of Zw in itself comprehends more than merely the sense 
of wellbeing, which is the leading idea in the expression “ happi- 
ness.” 

The @#, contemplated in its victory over death, which strives 
against life, is called in John dvaécraorg. As, therefore, Christ is the 
Cw itself, so he is also the absolute dvéoraois. (Comp. John xi. 25.) 

The second important idea in ver. 4 is ps. By this expression, 
the essence of the Logos is denominated, as it were, substantial, 


1 Compare Seyffarth, loc. cit. p. 101, ff. 

? In order to a thorough apprehension of the idea of Zw#, it is important to consider 
the term $zyeros in its biblical usage. In reference to creatures, it has a twofold sense. 
It commonly signifies the becoming separate of things belonging together; either of the 
soul and the body in physical death, or of thespirit and the soul in the inward, spiritual, 
or eternal death. But 9dzvaros also designates that which separates, the power that pro- 
duces death. (Rev. xx. 14.) While, therefore, death is the unharmonising force which 
checks individual life in its development, and destroys it, the 224 appears as the har- 
monious, strengthening power, which renders life all congenial. Thus, as life stands 
parallel with good, so does death with evil. The former only is the eternal and absolute ; 
the latter, like evil, is not anything substantial, still less anything absolute, but yet 
something real—viz. the destruction of the proper relation, and the cause itself of this 
destruction. 

8 Orig. in Joan. t. ii, Opp. vol. iv. p. 71, very justly says: +3 xugios Cfv wage wove 
xugiw Tuy cvs 
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The substance of the divine Being is inexpressible ; the only thing 
that nature suggests as suitable for comparison with it is Light.’ 
No people, no language, no age, has either designated or contem- 
plated the Deity otherwise than as full of ight. The visible light 
is the vivifying, fructifying, preserving principle in the physical 
world ; just so the gag voyrév is the living principle of the spiritual 
world. Thus God, the first cause of all being, is termed gag ofxéiy 
aT LOOITOY (1 Tim. vi. 16), and Christ declares: eyw eis To Deis Tov 
zéowov (John viii. 12, ix. 5.) Similarly in Wisd. of Solomon vii. 
the cogia is called, ver. 26, drduyucua guris aidiov; ver. 29, mAjov 
evremeoréca. Philo also very frequently compares the Logos with 
the light or the sun (Mal. iv. 2); and also with the yégos (Gross- 
mann, loc. cit. p. 39), since the excessive abundance of light re- 
presents invisibility (1 Tim. vi. 16.) Now the Logos, the Light 
of all beings, is here contemplated especially in relation to men, to 
which relation the whole following description has reference. As the 
Saviour ascribes to man, even after the Fall, an inward gas (Luke 
xi. 35), and, ver. 9, the Logos appears as the constant dispeuser of 
spiritual light to men; so here he is called the original Bringer of 
light, the gwopégos (2 Pet. 1. 19), to their race. 

This is pointed out by the 7» in antithesis with the following 
gaiver (ver. 5.) The resolution of the profound idea of the gé¢ 
into the general notion of a teacher is to be rejected, as destroy- 
ing all its point. The activity of the teacher presupposes in the 
learner a spiritual capacity for instruction, which the former only 
puts in motion; but the communication of the gag is the filling 
‘of human nature with a higher spiritual principle, and 1s, there- 
fore, something far more profound and inward. This, however, 
may be allowed—that while Za refers more to power, pas has 
more reference to knowledge ; only the knowledge is to be under- 
stood as deep and inward, as an actual possession of that which 
is known. 

Ver. 5. In opposition to the Logos, as the Diffuser of divine 


As the Father, so also the Son, is light; in his brightness we behold the in- 
1 ? ’ ’ & 
visible Father. Comp. Ps. xxxvi. 10, Sty~myt2 ATSB, LXX., ty ra Qwri cov opo- 
weba Ges. Philo also finely expresses this idea of the perceptibility of the Light by 
means of itself, in the following manner: soy aicbnroy rodrov qrsov, pon Erte civ 
Siwootucy 4 HAriws cra 0 koreH MH TIO “Aros 4 aoreos Deweovucy; xu) ~cUvOAwS 
goupe a) ee @ Qouey 5 
70 Pas, ag ob Purl Brtweras; Tov airov On redrov xual 6 Oets, Eaurov Piyyos ay 
of aicrod povov (t €. Adyou) Seweeiras, pndevds AAV ovvecyorvras H duvaeevou 
[ps Df @ Dia lt ey 
cuvieynoas Teos TAY elAungivn naTaAnpi THs urackews QUT. 
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light, we have the cxor/«, and while up to this point the Logos has 
been presented to view as the Creator of the original pure creation, 
he now appears as the Restorer of the fallen. With respect to 
the origin of the darkness, nothing precise is said; it is only 
mentioned that the Logos is the Illuminator, the banisher of all 
darkness. xéros, therefore, or ozoriz, designates the being of the 
creature entirely turned away from God, and consequently fallen 
into the power of Sévaros, having through sin lost the divine gis ; 
and acccordingly oxérog is nothing substantial, as gas, but some- 
thing merely negative, the absence of the light, which, however, 
presents itself only in concrete forms, and therein has its positive 
aspect. On this account it is absolutely denied of God and of the 
divine world. (1 John i. 5, Qed pis gors nal cxorin ev air® odm Zorw 
ovdewia.) Now, the gufver is not to be referred only to the activity 
of the incarnate Logos; on the contrary, the expression indicates 
collectively the operation of the world of light and its Sovereign, 
in all the forms of its manifestation, upon the darkness. The 
position of the darkness, however, in relation to these operations 
of the light, was, that it did not hold fast the light, and con- 
sequently was not illuminated by its energy. (KaréAa€ev is closely 
allied to wag:Aa€ov, ver. 11, and to ZAu€o, ver. 12.) This state- 
ment is, of course, to be understood, like ver. 10, 11, only of the 
great majority, of whom it is said: jydrnouy w&rdAov 7d oxéros, H +d 
gas (John iii. 19); for there were always some children of light 
who received it deeply into their hearts. 

The several forms in which the light revealed itself are more 
precisely described in ver. 10, ff., and John vy. 33 is, as it were, 
a further commentary on those verses. 

Ver. 6-8. After this mention of the earliest general operation 
of the Logos upon humanity, in its state of exposure to the influence 
of darkness, the representation proceeds. God sent John the Bap- 
tist as witness of the Light, which was about to manifest itself in 
a new and peculiar manner to the world. John is placed before 
all the prophets only as the greatest and last prophet of the Old 
Testament; the whole of the Old Testament, with its line of 
prophets, was a waerueia of the Light. The ~«grvze does not involve 
the idea of instruction or communication, but only that of cor- 
‘oboration, solemn declaration, and this not merely outward, but 
internal also. The prophets were, so to speak, the first rays of the 
‘pproaching Sun, and John was a ray likewise. He himself was 
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incapable of communicating to the sinful world a higher life; but 
he knew that there was a fountain of such life, and that it was 
about to pour forth its fulness into the poverty of the human heart. 
These words plainly have a polemic direction against an exag- 
gerated estimation of John. The term dvdgw70¢ stands in oppo- 
sition to the predicates of Adéyos, and éyévero in opposition to 7». 
Ver. 8, John is carefully distinguished from the 9%, but with 
reference to what precedes, he is designated as a man who had ex- 
perienced in himself the operation of the g4; of the Logos. Accord- 
ingly (John v. 35) he is called Adyvos 6 gaivwy, and the result of his 
work is thus described: that through him (6:’ airod, ver. 7, refer- 
ring to John) al/ men might believe in the coming Light. (Accord- 
ing to ver. 12, sioretcwor may be completed by eis rd Gvowa adrod.) 

Ver. 9. Next fellows, in a very simple manner, the announce- 
ment of the divine decree, that the true Light should come into the 
world, viz. in personal appearance. The epithet aAndmés, as it 
were, contrasts the Logos, as the original Light, with the other 
derived lights (James i. 17.) John frequently uses the term (iv. 
23, vi. 32, xv. 1) to express the sentiment that the earthly was 
only the imitation of the heavenly, the latter being the essential 
principle of the former. Hence it stands in antithesis, not to the 
false, for the Baptist was no false light, but only to the relative, 
the derived. (In such passages as John xvii. 3, it appears used 
as equivalent to 4A7d4¢. But compare the exposition of the pas- 
sage itself.) Upon this depends the more profound acceptation 
of biblical metaphors, which are not to be understood as though 
a transfer were made of earthly relations to those which are divine, 
but inversely ; men of God contemplating the ddd, in order to 
express them, sought for earthly images of the heavenly. 

With respect to the construction, as Lticke, Tholuck, and all 
recent expositors acknowledge, égyéuevov 1s not to be connected 
with dvdgw7ov, for this would occasion a pleonasm,’ since a// men 
must come into the world, 7. e. must be born; but it is to be 
united with qv. The participle ég-yéuevov is then to be taken in a 
future sense: “ The light which was about to come into the world.” 
Here, however, in the first place, we must determine the meaning 
of xéoucs,” and then fix the sense of geyecdas ef¢ thy xéouov accord- 


1 The Hebrew sbtva "NE 55 may certainly be rendered ‘all men;” only in that case 


&v8cwres cannot be added. 
* Comp. Seyffarth loc. cit. p. 118. Weneed only mention the fundamental error 
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ingly. Kéowos means, jirst, the material world with all its crea- 
tures, so far as it is created and disposed by God. So John xvii. 
5, 24, frequently in the phrase 2) rod viv xéowov civ, and the like. 
Secondly, it embraces, by way of synechdoche, only men, as the 
most essential creatures of the world at large, e. g. John iii. 16, 
olrw iyamnoey 6 Ozdg roy xzdomor, VI. BB, Heros Cay didods rH xooww. 
Finally (and this is the prevailing signification of xécuos in the 
language of John), it is employed in reference to the creature, so 
far as that which is sinful in him is concerned ; and in this sense 
again, its use is synechdochic, as applying to men estranged from 
God, Thus John xvil. 9, 0d weg rod xdqwov égwr. (Comp. 1 John 
ii. 15,16.) Now xéouog is by no means identical with the oxéros ; 
the oxzérog is that which is sinful in itself; in the world there is 
only a mixture of oxérog and 943. But so far as the oxérog pre- 
dominates in the aiay cites, so far the dié€oA0g is called, according 
to John’s phraseology, the deywy roi xéomov (xii. 31.) The cus- 
tomary expression for the incarnation and personal ministry of 
the Logos is teyeodur cig roy xdcuoy (iil. 19, vi. 14, ix. 39, xi. 27, 
xii. 46.) It designates the descent from that happy heavenly 
kingdom, which is animated with perfect harmony, into this mingled 
temporary system. The phrase thus expresses the self-abasement 
and self-sacrifice of the Logos. The Rabbins use pbiva si2 for 
“to be born;” but the Greek expression comprehends more; it 
refers to the entire earthly appearance of the Logos, and its 
meaning is not completed till the return of the glorified Redeemer 
to the heavenly world. Now the phrase 7» égyéuevov, viewed in 
itself, certainly may stand as a periphrastic preterite, equal to 
nrc, as Bleck and Liicke take it in the present instance. But in 
the introduction to the Proemium, we have already remarked that, 
according to the connexion, this is inadmissible here, since the 
participle is to be understood as applying to the future. Tholuck 
also remarks, in opposition to the above interpretation, that 7», 
where it is employed as a preterite, is not usually placed so far 
from its participle. 

Ver. 10, 11. The Evangelist first reviews the earlier, general 
operation of the Logos in the world, “he had already been in the 
world, but had not been acknowledged by it,” (the 7» refers to ver. 
5, rd ais ev rn oxorig Qaiver, and is to be taken as a pluperfect,) 


in his development, viz. that he attributes to the Apostle the doctrine that matter is the 
seat of evil. 
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and then speaks more precisely of his personal appearance, which, 
ver. 14, is described as incarnation. The words ¢ég r& jie Garde 
can only relate to the ministry of the incarnate Logos, partly be- 
cause the zgyeodas is not used in reference to his earlier operations, 
e. g. the Theophania, and partly because, ver. 12, 13, regenera- 
tion is described, which under the Old Testament can only be re- 
garded as typical, and not as actual. The general mass of his 
own, even upon this occasion, did not receive him (ver. 5); while 
those who did receive him* reaped rich blessings therefrom. The 
only difficulty here is presented by the words r& ‘ia (scil. déwara) 
and of ‘di. To me it seems quite certain that the expression 
forms an antithesis with xcowos (ver. 10), which is also indicated 
by the antithesis between jv and 42¢. The latter term (xéou0¢) 
here designates the world of mankind at large; the ‘do are a 
part of the same, the Jews.” They are pointed out as kindred 
-and nearest friends of the Logos, because (according to Sirach 
xxiy. 15) he had chosen Israel as his possession and residence. 
So Theopbhylact and others. Most recent expositors, however, 
understand creation in general as meant by ‘da, and regard the 
4010s aS denoting the world of mankind related to the Logos by 
means of the indwelling és; a sense, at any rate, not unsuitable ; 
only, if it be adopted, the gradation ceases, and verses 10, 11 be- 
come perfectly identical. 

Ver. 12, 13. It was, however, impossible for John to make 
these statements respecting the unbelief of the Jews without limi- 
tation, because a community of Jewish Christians had nevertheless 
been formed. In the nature of the case, the appearance of the 
Kternal Word in the flesh could not be in vain and without effect, 
because that would suppose the final victory of evil over good, which 
is in the nature of the case impossible. If, therefore, according 
to appearance, the few who did receive him bore no proportion to 


1 The expression Agpbdvey airdy or pagrugiay airod is equivalent to riereveny. 
These phrases illustrate the idea of ricris; they shew that the subjective condition of 
wxicris is susceptibility to the operations of the world of light. 

2 Bleek (loc. cit. p. 417) justly observes, that the coming of Christ into the world 
did indeed strictly commence with his incarnation ; but his actual ministry first began 
at the baptism. Previously to that he still operated as it were in the same manner as 
before the incarnation ; and although he was in existence and present, John testified 
concerning him as to come. This interpretation favours the retention of the progression 
in the Prowmium to ver. 14; for the words 6 Asyos oxe% tyévero (ver. 14) must be’ 
placed in immediate connexion with the entire completion of his work, which, however, 
is not here so expressly exhibited. 
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those who did not receive him, still the divine energy imparted to 
these few involved a power that overcomes the world. The Logos, 
therefore, brought with him for men a higher ¢ovcia, viz. to be- 
come children of God. (*EZovsia is understood as equal to rin 
in the sense of right, prerogative; but the Scriptures contain 
no passage in which this signification is necessarily to be adopted. 
Passages such as John v. 27; 1 Macc. i. 13, xi. 58, indeed 
admit it, but only so far as the prerogative depends upon a 
greater power communicated. It is the same here. It is inti- 
mated that a more copious communication of the Spirit took place 
under the New Testament, in order to the regeneration which be- 
longed to it, than under the Old Testament.) The expression 
rénva Ocod conveys the idea of being the progeny of God in re- 
generation, rather than that of being dear and precious. (Comp. 
Comm. on Luke i. 35.) The condition of the reception of these 
higher vital powers appears to be sicrc, the susceptibility of 
the operations of the Logos in his own peculiar entity, so that tvoua 
is employed = *¥ to designate his being itself. (With respect 
to ior, the remarks on Rom. iii. 21 may be consulted.) 
Ver. 13 now adds a description of the regenerated sioredovrec, in 
opposition to the yevyrof yuvaimav. (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. xi. 
11.) It is, however, worthy of remark that several of the Fathers, 
among whom are Ireneus and Tertullian, read the singular é;— 
eyew7n, So as to refer the words to the incarnate Logos. The 
latter even intimates that the plural is an alteration of the Valen- 
tinians. At any rate, however, the reading is incorrect, for the 
following 6 Aéyos ode éyévero is not consistent with it. The senti- 
ment of the passage is therefore simply this: the progeny of God 
is far nobler than that of men. (Aiwa — oxéeua, comp. Wisd. Sol. 
vii. 2.) The only particular description given of human procrea- 
tion is, that it is through desire (Séanua —= éridyuia, concupiscentia) 
of the woman and of the man; and it is here we find the indica- 
tion of the sinful and impure element that exists in human pro- 
creation and passes on to the children. The reference of x 
Jerjuaros to odeE also, and the parallel juxtaposition of 0i3:—ové:, 
appears to favour the acceptation of cdf, as here designating 
woman. It is true, Ephes. y. 29, and Jude ver. 7 do not appear 
to me adapted to prove that odiee means woman; but such a proof 
we do not need, since, in order to interpret this passage, it is quite 


sufficient to refer to the view pervading the whole of Scripture, ac- 
VOL. Il. = 
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cording to which the weak and sinful characteristics of human 
nature are especially exhibited in woman (1 Tim. il. 9, ff.) 3a 
may therefore mean, in the special sense, the woman, and that 
were enough for the interpretation of this passage." But since 
only odrs—oire separates the idea into its parts, o¢2 and ajo can- 
not be regarded as summed up in the aiza. The o5d:—odd: fur- 
nishes a more precise definition of the oi @ aivdray, (Comp. 
Winer’s Gram. p. 456.) But how? Liicke thinks that both are 
epexegetic, ode arising out of the hebraistic, and dj out of the 
hellenistic point of view. It may be said with more propriety 
that cée opposes the sinful, while 42 merely opposes the created 
to the divine. Tholuck’s rendering, “not indeed from sensual 
pleasure, and just as little from the desire of man,” well agrees 
with this view. The expression éz Ozod éyevvjdnoay, is more strictly 
determined by the term povoyeys (ver. 14,18.) The birth from 
God is accomplished by means of the First-born and the Holy 
Ghost; in this birth the Logos communicates his being to men; 


the Logos alone is born immediately from the bosom of the 


Father. Hence, man in his natural condition is no séxvov ©cod, 
he wears an alien form; he must first be changed into the divine 
nature through the influence of Christ. (Comp. John viii. 44, iii. 
6; 1 John in. 10, v. 1; Gal. iii. 26,27.) It is, however, re- 
markable, that holy Scripture expresses the relation of the world, 
in its origin, to God, in no other phrase than sévra éx rot cod 
cory, and the ecclesiastical mode of expression, “ creation out of 
nothing,” does not occur in the biblical writings. (Comp. Heb. 
xi. 3.) The determination of the difference between the divine 
activity through the Logos in the creation generally, and in 
regeneration particularly, belongs to the most difficult problems of 
theology. But the ewistence of the difference is indicated in the 
usage of biblical language; since in reference to the Son and to 
regeneration only yewdoda: is used, while, in reference to the 


1 Bleek’s mode of understanding the passage (loc. cit. p. 422) seems to me some- 
what obscure. This scholar thinks that céeZ denotes that which is eommon to the 
race of men and of women—the sensual nature ; but that 27g designates the conscious 
in opposition to the unconscious, the cégz. The meaning would then be, “ born neither 
out of fleshly lust, nor out of the will ofa man, in the general sense.” I confess, how- 
ever, that I do not quite understand Bleek’s words, ‘so that man, even viewed apart (?) 
rom the sexual propensity and the sensual nature generally, may, through his will, 
produce such sons.” (?) 
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world, y/vecdu: is employed, by which means pantheistic errors are 
excluded. 

Ver. 14. In this important verse, the zgyeodas cis riv xéojuov, 
which in ver. 9 denoted the approach towards, and in ver. 11 the 
advent to the chosen people, is finally set forth in its own peculiar 
signification: “‘ This Logos (described yer. 1. ff.) now (in time) 
became (yévero in opposition to 7», ver. 1) flesh.’ By the ex- 
pression “ became flesh,” we are to understand, as the remark on 
ver. 10 has shewn, not merely the act of birth, but the ministry 
of the incarnate Logos connected therewith ; and this is confirmed 
by the sequel, since the subject of discourse is the manifestation 
of his grace and glory, the first complete disclosure of which was 
after the baptism. This expression is here selected with the 
utmost care; for, in the first place, oa could not stand in the 
place of oa, because c&iua forms the antithesis to Juy7. But 
the Logos did not unite himself merely with the substance of the 
cae, but also with a human \vy7; hence sé here denotes 
(= "82) the whole human nature, in its weak and necessitous 
condition, and this he filled with the rich treasures of his divine 
life. “The Word became flesh, in order to raise the flesh to 
spirit.” John states this in opposition particularly to the docetic 
Gnostics, who explained the corporeal existence of Christ as a 
mere appearance, thinking it unworthy of him to take to himself 
the odgé dvdgwzivy.' However he took it, and even with the general 
aodverz, on Which his susceptibility of sorrow depended, yet with- 
out its éaeria (Rom. vii. 18. Comp. the remarks on John iii. 6.) 

Just as little, moreover, could the Evangelist have said : éyévero 
dvdewroc, Which would represent the Redeemer as one man amongst 
many, whilst Ae, as second Adam, represented collective human 
nature in a lofty comprehensive personality.” In reference to 


1 Tf even in our time the idea of the incarnation of God still appears so difficult, the 
principal reason is, that the fact itself is too much isolated. It is always the impulse 
of spirit to embody itself, for corporeity is the end of the work of God: in every phe- 
nomenon, an idea descends from the world of spirit, and embodies itself here below. 
It may therefore be said that all the nobler among men are rays of that sun which in 
Christ rose on the firmament of humanity. In Abraham, Moses, and others, we al 
ready discover the coming Christ. 

® This is all that ecclesiastical doctrine says when it ascribes to the human nature 
of Christ the impersonalitas ; just as the immortalitas asserts his exemption only from 
the necessitas moriendi, not from the possibilitas. 'The Logos did not become a man 
but tie man, just as Adam was not one man amongst many other men, but ¢he origi- 
nal man who included them all, who potentially carried in himself the whole race. Te 
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this appearing, John now proceeds: éxxjywoev év ivi. This ex- 
pression presents not merely the general meaning according to 
which the covering of the Spirit is called oxj»wua (2 Cor. v. 1-4 ; 
2 Pet. 1.13; Wisdom ix. 15), but also the special sense, accord- 
ing to which these words contain an allusion to the name of the 
mrss (from 12%, oxnvotv.)' (Comp. Rev. vii. 15. xxi. 3.) With 
this also the 6é&a of the Logos corresponds, which John describes 
with deep emotion from his own intuition. (Comp. 1 John i. 1.) 
It is the divine splendour, the constant attendant of the Shechinah 
and identical with it, visible to the spiritual eye, issuing from the 
Logos in amazing grace and tenderness. (With regard to the 
v 32 compare the remarks on John i. 1.) The Apostle beheld 
this glory, as Liicke finely remarks, with eyes of spirit, and he 
who is illuminated by the Spirit perceives the same glory in him 
now. (Respecting the 6éE«, compare also the remarks on John 
ii. 11.) The Evangelist now associates the défa, in its match- 
lessness, with the character of the Logos, as one who is incom- 
parable—as the ovoyevas. 

(Tholuck justly compares the a; with the Hebrew ? veritatis, 
unsuitably so called ;? “such a dca as belongs to the povoyevis 
alone.’’) 

This is the first instance in John where the Logos is termed 6 
vilg rod Ocod. Seyffarth is mistaken (loc. cit. p. 38, 73) in suppos- 
ing that the expression merely has reference to the incarnation of 
the Logos. Schleiermacher expresses himself in a similar manner 
(Glaubensl. Pt. ii. p 707): “ the divine alone in Christ could not 
have been called Son of God, but this term always designates the 
entire Christ.” Ver. 18 shews the contrary, where the words ay 
cig roy x6Amov rou curpds are to be referred to the eternal existence 
of the Son with the Father. The difference between this expression 
and the term Logos consists in this,—that the term 6 vids rod cot 


Adam, as well as to Christ, we may apply the expression of Augustine: in illo uno 
fuimus nos omnes. 

1 Tholuck does not deny this, but thinks that the expression may denote also the 
transitoriness of the abode of the Son of God in lowly humanity. But since John is 
endeavouri ing to depict the glory of Christ’s appearing, the reference to his humiliation 
is not suitable. Moreover his humanity isnot a transient veil for his deity; on the 
contrary, deity and humanity remain united in his person. 

2 Meyer on John vii. calls the > veritatis an irrational chimera ; the term Beene is 
unsuitable, but the peculiar use of the > which it is intended to denote, cannot be denied. 
Comp. Gesenius Gram. p. 846, 
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points out more distinctly and expressly the personality of the 
Word. In like manner Seyffarth is in error when he interprets 
the name Christ as denoting a property of the Son of God. This 
term constantly refers to the union of the divine and the human, 
and this in such a manner that the divine is regarded as the prin- 
ciple which hallows and anoints the human, (Compare the Comm. 
on Matt. i. 1.) Accordingly, if the expression é vis rod @zod in 
John refers to the divine nature of the Son (as to the few exceptions 
compare the Comm. on Luke i. 35) then the epithet wovoyevys must 
likewise have a deeper meaning than that which has been drawn 
from it, “ the specially dear.” According to ver. 18, the povoyerjs 
is the only Son of God in the most real sense, as alone knowing 
the essence of the Father. Now it is involved in the nature of 
knowing, according to the profound biblical meaning of the word, 
that it is impossible for the Deity to be known except by those 
who possess a kindred nature. Hence, absolute knowledge of God 
presupposes absolute equality of nature. And here we find the 
reason why none but the regenerate in whom Christ lives, can truly 
know the Father ; because no one knoweth the Father save the Son 
(comp. Matt. xi. 27.) The same signification is indicated by the 
Tape sereds in Our passage, which is to be connected, not with the 
dd&av, but with wovoyevods. In the language of Paul, instead of this 
we have rgwréroxog (Rom. vill. 29; Coloss. i. 15, 18; also Heb. i. 
6), in which expression, however, the reference to the resurrection 
of Christ (sgwréroxos 2x rév vexgdiv) occasionally prevails, (Coloss. i. 
18, as Rev. i. 5) and consequently the human nature is indicated. 
Finally, the quality of the dc is more exactly defined ; it is termed 
TAIENS KaeiTos nal aAHdEias. (T1Ajgn is a reading which resulted 
from the endeavour to connect the last words of the verse with 
déEay ; but they refer to the Adyos.) Both ideas, that of ydgig and 
that of aA7:1a,' belong to the circle of those peculiar to John. It 
is remarkable that Seyffarth should overlook the former, since he, 
nevertheless, has received the kindred one of ayézy. With re- 
spect to the dydrn, he very justly remarks (p. 97, #f.), that it is 


1 Both ideas frequently occur in connexion in the Old Testament also, especially in 
the Psalms (Ixxxix. 33, c. 5, exvii. 2.) 

® The ancients did not rise above the Eros, z. e., love desiring, and therefore arising 
from want ; the Agape of Christianity, the love which purely bestows out of absolute 
fulness, they knew not. Comp. Plato’s Symposion, and with it the ingenious remarks of 
Baur in the Mythol. vol. ii. sect. ii. p. 242, ff. Concerning the difference between iyaray 
and g.aciv, comp. Tittmann, Syn. Part. i. p. 50. 
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to be considered as essential in God (1 John iv. 8, 16), as the 
outpouring or sclf-communication of his being; and so Schleier- 
macher expresses himself. Xdpis (= 37, ©) according to the 
Johannine idea, is the expression and activity of ayaa towards 
the abject,—condescension towards the world of creatures. If they 
be contemplated at the same time as miserable through sin, then 
xders 18 termed ¢dcos. Accordingly, the Father shews towards the 
Son no yee but dydérn, as it is said, John xvii. 24, jydrnods me 
api naratorrys xéouov. But in the incarnate Logos, this conde- 
scending expression of love, the ydégs, was the prominent cha- 
racter. As to the second term, dA7jdeo, it stands in opposition not 
only to the etd, but also to the warasdrys- According to the. 
profound conception of John, the truth is the same as the reality 
in opposition to shadow, 7. e. emptiness, destitution of the divine 
essence. This is the character of the sinful world (Rom. viii. 20); 
annocsie (== 78), on the contrary, is God himself and his Logos 
(John xiv. 6.) He does not have it as something conceived to 
exist in connexion with him, and possessed by him ; he és essen- 
tially the thing itself.’ Hence the communication of the truth 
through the Logos is not a communication of certain correct notions, 
but an impartation of the essence, the principle of all truth, the 
novuvia rod avevmauros ; and Seyffarth very justly observes (p. 96), 
that believers, the yewndévres ex rod Ocod, are called by John jyiao- 
ever ev rH aAROE@ (John xvii. 19.) Hence also, in the language of 
John, 4 aAjdez (with the article) is to be distinguished from djdea. 
(Comp. John vil. 44.) Some truth is possessed even by the un- 
holy; it is only of the devilish that it is said, “ truth is not in 
him.” But the eternal alone is absolute truth. 

Ver. 15. The testimony of John, intimated above (ver. 6), is 
now more precisely detailed, in order that it may be presented 
(i. 19. ff.) to the readers with its historical occasions. (KeaZew ex- 
presses the energetic character of his wagrugia. The phrase 6 ériow 
ov éeyduevog, Which in Matt. iii. 11 is clear, is in this place some- 
what obscure, on account of the gurgocdéy wou and aeairés wou (not 
occurring in Matthew and Mark.) According to the synop- 
tical Evangelists the sentiment is merely this: ‘“‘ who, commencing 
his work later than I, is higher in dignity.” Now, guzgocdéy wou 


1 The ancients also used 2A7éz:« in this absolute sense. Comp. Plutarch de Iside et 
Osir. c. 1, as obdey dvboaaw Auceiv msiCov, ov agizucbas Oxy ceuvorcooy AUOEL aS. 
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véyovev, in our passage, can only be understood as relating to the 
Messianic office of Christ, since yéyove permits no reference to the 
eternal existence of the Son of God. Meyer, indeed, thinks that 
the difficulty is relieved, if we refer the expression to the ancient 
procession of the Logos from God, the Adyosg rgogogixd¢. But this 
procession itself is to be understood as the eternal action of God, 
and therefore cannot be designated by yivecdas. 

The concluding word, however, must be referred to the eternal 
existence of the Son, since the éz founds the previous proposition 
upon that which follows. (Tholuck and Liicke justly understand 
aeiiros == xedregoc, according to John xv. 18, 1 John iv.19.) The 
sense will then be this: “ He who begins his work later than I, 
has received a greater dignity, for he was eternally with the 
Father.” This correct knowledge of the Baptist may have been 
first awakened in him by careful reading of the Old Testament, and 
by the use of exegetic tradition (both of which Tholuck places 
prominently in view) ; but we can only attribute his firm conviction 
respecting it to the immediate operation of the divine Spirit him- 
self, who inspired him. (Comp. John i. 33.) 

Ver. 16, This verse should no more be regarded as belonging 
to the discourse of the Baptist ; it is connected with ver. 14, and 
confirms what is there said respecting the contemplation of the 
glory of the Lord. Ver. 15 steps in between them parentheti- 
cally. Hence the reading x«/ of the Text. Recept. certainly is in- 
correct, and és; should be read instead. The change might easily 
arise from the occurrence of ér: three times successively appearing 
strange to the transcribers. The Evangelist now speaks in the 
name of all believers, and declares how the Redeemer has become 
to them a fountain of life. The +Aj%guya ascribed to him, is (as 
Kphes. i. 23, Coloss. i. 19) the fulness of divine being and essence 
which dwells in him. In distinction from him, the whole of hu- 
manity appears as the party receiving ; he alone is the giver, and 
the giver of the yégic. The meaning in the phrase yégw dvr 
xagiros 18 easy ; the more we receive from the streams of grace, the 
more we may yet receive; as it is inexhaustible in the giver, the 
believer may take it without measure. But this use of dri is with- 
out parallel in the New Testament. The passage in Theogn. 
(sentt. v. 344, dvr’ duéiv dias) is analogous, where dri may be 
taken as “ for” “over.” So also here—* one expression of fa- 
vour upon another.” (Probably the Evangelist had in his mind the 
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Hebrew if >2 =, which exactly corresponds with our formula). 
The acceptation of dz/ in the sense of “instead,” and the refer- 
ence of the first ~égs to the Old Testament, the second to the New 
Testament, is here quite untenable. The Old Testament, accord- 
ing to its intrinsic character, cannot be called ycgis. 

Ver. 17. This is shewn also by the following parallel between 
Law and Gospel; the abundance of grace in Christ becomes mani- 
fest by means of the previous law, in which that severity which 
demands justice and holiness was exhibited as the prevailing cha- 
racteristic. One thing only is singular, viz. that even the a&Ajdea 
is traced to Christ alone as its source,’ whereas it appears that 
there was truth in the Old Testament also. Here, however, we 
must understand the truth, in the absolute sense, which—as before 
observed—is the true being and essence itseif. The Law induces 
and elicits the consciousness of sin, aud the need of redemption; 
it only typifies the reality ; the Gospel, on the contrary, actually 
communicates being and power from above. (Compare Rom. vi. 
14,15, where i7d vuov and id xcdew form the antithesis. Hence 
Paul terms the Old Testament ozia, whilst he calls the New Tes- 
tament oda (substance), Coloss. ii. 17. De Wette, with subtle 
criticism, endeavours to determine the difference between 26é4, and 
éyévero, SO that the former term would contain the character of the 


positive, and the latter that of the historical. °Edédy is selected , 


purely on account of the foregoing véwos, which did not admit of 
any other verb ; but éyévero is here associated with yégs and aArnder, 
because the discourse is not concerning the object in itself, but con- 
cerning its becoming manifest to men. 

Ver. 18. The concluding verse of the Proemium, on the one 
hand, is very beautifully connected with what immediately precedes, 
since the Son alone could unfold the real knowledge of God, as the 
Gospel communicates it; while, on the other, this same thought 
completes the entire Proemium, the Word which was in the be- 
ginning with the Father, and in Christ became man, thus appear- 
ing as the Being who supplies all true knowledge of God, and in 
addition procures eternal life. To represent this work of the in- 
carnate Logos is the design of the whole Gospel. The expression 
6 dy cig rby xéAmov rod careds Serves to point out the entity of the Son. 
Were we to admit an exchange of the prepositions «ig and é, the 


1 With tyivero, dvdcaaos is to be supplied. 


a 
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term zéaros might be taken (according to the analogy of Old Tes- 
tament passages, such as Isaiah xlvi. 3, lxvi. 9) as = "7, the 
wom); so that the sense of the expression would be: “ The Son 
was (as Aéyos évéscédero¢) from eternity in the essence of the Father.” 
But Winer (N. T. Gramm. 3d edit. p. 350), in the interpretation 
of this passage, is justly opposed to such an exchange; he under- 
stands zéacog in the ordinary signification, laid “towards the 
bosom.” It is further to be observed, that neither the LXX. nor 
the New Testament ever put zéaaos for °7); they always employ 
notre or wiarge for it. Consequently, the only idea remaining for 
this passage is that of the most intimate communion.2_ (Accord- 
ing to the Latin in sinu, in gremio alicujus esse.) But even if, in 
accordance with this idea, the words in themselves might agree 
with Arian and Socinian representations of Christ, still we are 
necessarily conducted to the more profound view of the idea,— 
viz. the reference of the words to the eternal existence of the Son 
with the Father,—in the first place, by a review of the language 
6 Adyos qv reds iv Oedv (ver. 1), and secondly, by the antithesis with 
ovdelg Evigaxe Ocdv ewarore, These words place the only begotten 
Son in opposition to everything human and created, and ascribe 
to him, according to his higher nature, just that which rises above 
the sphere of human existence. The expression jovoyevijs vids can- 
not refer to the incarnation of the Word (compare our remarks 
on i. 14), since even in his ministry before that (i. 5) he revealed 
to men the hidden essence of God. CEEnyciodas == ATOAMAUTTElD 
In the Septuagint for "7", Levit. xiv. 57.*) Still, however, some 


1 The choice of the expression 6 ay ets réy xdArov rod xarees, which does not again 
occur in the New Testament, involves something uncommon that has not yet been en- 
tirely cleared up. Perhaps there was floating in John’s mind a parallel with him- 
self: as he was related to Jesus, so was Jesus to the Father. With this, Hengsten- 
berg’s remark (iiber die Aechtheit des Pentateuch, p. 25) would well agree—viz. that 
the self-designation of John as the disciple 3» jyara 6 "Incods is an explanation of 
his own name, since he takes Jesus as equivalent to Jehovah, so that his name was a 
prophecy of the relation into which he entered to Jesus. But the language ivimecay 
tx) 70 ornbos rod Inco (John xiii. 25, xxi. 20), is only asymbolical mode of expressing 
the idea @y wydxra o Incovs- 

? Liicke strenuously maintains and copiously proves that tZny:icéa: and xabnysirba, 
in the profane writers, were used with special reference to the explanation of sacred 
things. Yet he himself says that here the Evangelist may have only unconsciously 
used the very word which in the best manner points out the essential characteristic of 
the revelation of Christ. Asa supplement to t2ny7car0, Kuinoel justly adds ra cov 
@:00, which certainly, as Liicke remarks, is to be understood as meaning the yéps zal 
eArbee (ver. 17.) 
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difficulty seems to be occasioned by the circumstance, that in the 
Old Testament God appeared to several, in particular to Moses, 
with whom Christ, as the communicator of the direct knowledge of 
God, is here contrasted ; while Jesus also speaks (Matt. v. 8) of 
seeing God. But the Old Testament representation itself, when 
accurately viewed, perfectly confirms the idea here expressed. In 
the remarkable passage, Exod. xxxili., God says to Moses (ver. 
20): “Thou canst not see my face, for there shall no man see 
me and live.’ The contrast between the sinful creature and the 
eternal God is so vast, that the former is incapable of sustaining the 
full manifestation of the divine light; it needs a gradual dis- 
closure thereof.’ At the conclusion (ver. 23) it is further said, 
ANT. NP oT ASN MsT?, Thus in the cases of theophany, men of 
God under the Old Testament did not see the hidden essence of 
God, but his <‘xw». But the image of God is the Son, the Revealer 
of the hidden Father, and accordingly it was always (even before 
the incarnation in Christ) the Son who disclosed to men the inner 
essence of God by degrees, as they were capable of apprehending 
it.” 

Hence, as Deity itself, he stands in opposition to everything 
human; no one knows the Father except the Son (Matt. xi. 27.) 
(The readings povoyevis vidg @zés or Ocod are in any case to be re- 
jected ; probably they arose from the endeayour to make the anti- 
thesis with odd</s as distinct as possible.) 


1 Although Steudel (inthe Tiibing. Pfingstprogramm, 1830) contends against the dis- 
tinction between the hidden and the revealed God, yet he seems in reality only to deny 
the Arian view of a Being standing in the middle between God and men ; and certainly 
he does so with truth. The contrast doubtless may be understood altogether differently 
and yet be in harmony with Scripture. John xii. 41 shews that the idea which we have 
given of the Theophanies is quite the same as that of the Evangelist himself; for it 
is there explained that Isaiah (chap. vi.) saw Christ. 

2 In the fragments of Orpheus, terms and thoughts occur wkich are quite similar to 
the description of the ministry of the divine Logos. In the first fragment from Justin 
Martyr, it is said ; 

Eig for’ avrovyevns, tvds txyovm ravra réruxras 
"Ey D avrois autos Tegwvicosrcs ouos Tis aUTOY 
Eisogay Sunray aicos 0 ye THaYTas beaTaN 
In the second Fragment from Eusebius (praep. Evang. xiii. 12) it is said : 
Ov yee ney Ths Dos Sunray Leoirwy xoUivar Te, 
Ei un povvoyevns ris aroppas Quarov avudey 
Xardaiov 
Doubtless, however, Christian or at least Jewish influence, assisted in the composition 
of this and similar Orphesian fragments. 
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§ 2. FIRST TESTIMONY OF THE BAPTIST CONCERNING CHRIST. 
JESUS COLLECTS DISCIPLES. 


(John i. 19—52.1) 


The intimations already given (ver. 6, 7, 15) of John’s tes- 
timony, are now followed by a more detailed description of the 
circumstances under which it was delivered. The fact that the 
Evangelist opens his work with this; the very form of this nar- 
ration (comp. especially ver. 20); and in like manner the closely 
following representation of the way in which the Lord gathered 
disciples, while John referred them to him—all render it certain 
that the Evangelist here had something special in view. He 
doubtless intended to contradict the opinion of the later disciples 
of John, that the Baptist himself was the Messiah. Moreover, 
the occasion on which the Baptist delivered the solemn testimony 
that he was not the Christ, specially invited more distinct explan- 
ation; a formal deputation from the Sanhedrim appeared, whose 
object was to question him respecting his office, and the legitimacy 
of his authority. The highest ecclesiastical court possessed a 
perfect right to send such a deputation. (On this subject, com- 
pare the remarks in the Comm. Matt. xxi. 23.) Hence John 
answered them and gave them an rx, by which he proved himself 
to be a genuine prophet, viz. “ that the Messiah was already in 
the midst of them.” From this circumstance we may conclude 
that our attention is here occupied with a different occurrence from 
that narrated Matt. ili. 7, ff; for in this latter passage no depu- 
tation appears, but we merely find, amid the masses of people sur- 
rounding John, individual Pharisees and Sadducees who wish to 
be baptized. The same is clearly shewn by the parallel, Luke iii. 
7, ff. Moreover, since it is said, Johni. 31, “ I knew him (Jesus) 
not,” whereas in the answer to the deputation Jesus is described 
as known to John, this occurrence must have taken place after 
the baptism and temptation of Jesus. (Comp. the particulars, ver. 
29.) 

Ver. 19, 20. By the expression of "Iovéa7o, John here desig- 
nates the members of the Sanhedrim as representatives of the whole 


1 Greek Version.— TR, 
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nation. All had an idea of something superior in the Baptist, but 
they were in doubt as to his proper character. The reiteration 
aor6ynoe nal ovx Hovnouro nal wLorcynosy, obviously implies great 
stress. The Evangelist intends to say that the Baptist declared 
in the strongest terms that he was not the Messiah. The polemi- 
eal reference in these words to the errors of later disciples of John 
appears to me beyond mistake. 

Ver. 21, 22. The disavowal of the office of Messiah on the part 
of the Baptist induces the deputies to associate him with other im- 
portant personalities ; they ask him whether he may be Elias, who 
is to precede the Messiah, or Jeremiah,’ concerning whom a simi- 
lar opinion was entertained. (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. xvi. 13.) 
But the Baptist disavows this also. The apparent contradiction, 
occasioned by the circumstance that Jesus calls John Elias, is 
easily reconciled by Luke i. 17, where John is described as 
working éy svelwars nal duvéuer “HAioue (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. 
x1. 14, and on Matt. xvii. 10). 

Ver. 23. After these negative declarations the Baptist at length 
speaks of himself positively, and says that he is the gavj Posvros 
év 77 éejuw. He here appeals to the passage, Isaiah xl. 3, which 
is also applied to the Baptist, Matt. 11. 3; Mark i. 2; Luke iii. 
4. (Instead of érojdéoure, which the three Evangelists have in 
common with the LXX., John admits eidivare, doubtless only 
because he quoted from memory.) 

Ver. 24, 25. John’s additional remark, that these deputies 
(Priests and Levites) were of the sect of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, was very appropriate here, because this was the most likely 
motive of their subsequent question. ‘The Pharisees rigidly ad- 
hered to external rites ; hence they were struck at John’s bap- 
tizing. They evidently considered baptism as nothing unbecom- 
ing to the Messiah or to Elias. (Comp. Lightfoot hor. hebr. ad 
h. |. Nevertheless the Rabbinical passages there adduced do not 
expressly treat of a baptism, but only in general of the purijica- 
tion which Elias was to accomplish. The Jews, however, justly 
acknowledged the baptism of John as a symbol of purification.) 
But that any one should baptize members of the people of God— 
consequently declaring them impure and in need of purification, in 


! Bleek (loc. cit. p. 423, ff.) does not think that Jeremiah is expressly intended, but 
he is of opinion that in the general sense only, according to Deut. xviii. 15, a prophet 
was to precede the Messiah, and that to this reference is here made. 
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order to be received into a higher communion—appeared to them 
inadmissible. For the rest, it cannot be demonstrated from this 
passage (comp. the Comm. Matt. ill. 1), that the Jews believed 
the Messiah or his forerunner would baptize. The words only 
signify that the baptism of Israelites, by these individuals, was not 
inappropriate, since they would not merely—like ordinary pro- 
phets—strengthen the existing theocratic life, but would found a 
new, higher constitution. But the symbolical signification of the 
rite of baptism was so intelligible, that as soon as the Jews saw 
John practise it, they understood what he meant by it. Ac- 
cordingly, this passage can afford no proof that baptism (in its 
distinction from mere lustration) was known before John and 
Christ. At any rate, it could not have been regarded as a pre- 
rogative belonging only to the Messiah to baptize the Jews, because 
in that case John would by no means have adopted it. Moreover, 
the words before us state nothing to that effect.’ 

Ver. 26, 27. In order to solve this difficulty, John specifies 
the character of his baptism, which only operated negatively (separ- 
ating from the impenitent generation), not positively (giving power 
from above in order to new life) like the baptism of Christ. (Comp. 
the particulars in the Comm. on Matt. i. 1). The synoptical 
Evangelists have the same words in a more complete form (comp. 
the remarks on Matt. iii. 11, and the parallels), in particular, they 
expressly add the PawriZeiv év cvebuars which belongs to the Mes- 
siah. The words yuZoog buay ornxev, ov duers odn ofdare, are peculiar 
to John. They are very important to the connexion of the 
whole passage. It appears to me probable that the Evangelist 
who, as a disciple of John, may have listened to this very con- 
versation with the deputation from the Sanhedrim, reported the 
words in an abbreviated form. Probably the deputies further pro- 
posed an express question to the Baptist regarding prophetic legiti- 
mation in general. (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxi. 23.) To 
this reference is made in the words puéoog iudav eorquev. By means 
of this ojo or mx—that he proclaimed to them the Messiah as 


1 The importance attributed by the Jews to the rite of baptism is explained, if we 
take into account the circumstance that no post-Mosaic prophet, seer, judge, or any 
teacher of divine things under the Old Testament, could introduce a sacred usage, rite, 
or ceremony to be observed as the Mosaic regulations by the people of God. Subse- 
quently to Moses none but the Messiah could do this, according to the passage Deut. 
xviii. 15, “ A prophet dike me (the founder of a new institution of God) will the Lord 
raise up, him shall ye hear.” 
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already amongst them—the Baptist proved himself to be a true 
prophet of God." Onthis account also the Lord could ask (Matt. 
xxi. 25): “ Why did ye not believe John?” (With respect to 
ver, 27, comp. the remarks on ver. 15.) 

Ver. 28. This important event, the official ligitimation of the 
Baptist, so impressed John, that he further particularizes the 
place where it occurred. The reading Bydavig ("82 ship-place), 
is doubtless to be preferred to the reading of the text. rec. Byda- 
Caeg ("732,32 ferry-place.) The latter name has only been re- 
ceived through Origen. He found on the Jordan a Bethabara, where, 
according to tradition, John baptized, whilst Bethany lay inland 
midway to Jerusalem. But the spot here meant certainly is not 
this well-known residence of Lazarus; it was a little place bearing 
the same appellation on the other side of Jordan, which may have 
been destroyed before the time of Origen. 

Ver. 29. In the passage ver. 19-28, the chief thing pre- 
sented was the negative part of the Baptist’s testimony, viz. that 
he was not the Messiah; in the following (ver, 29-34) we have 
positive statements respecting the person of Jesus. The Evan- 
gelist naturaliy says nothing about the act of the baptism of Jesus 
himself, because it, of course, was of no importance to his design. 
The disciples of John might indeed easily infer from it that the 
Baptist must necessarily be superior to Jesus. The following 
words must also have been spoken after the baptism of Jesus. 
It is true there need be no embarrassment on account of the 
éxatgiov, if we only suppose a quick succession of the occurrences, 
which there is nothing to contradict. The course of events may 
have run thus. In the morning of the first day came the deputa- 
tion; towards evening John baptised Jesus; on the newt day he 
spoke the words now following. It is not advisable to take the 
erator (after the analogy of the Hebrew “{?) in the wider signi- 
fication, because John here gives such a precise account, that 
he even specifies the hours (ver. 40.) The first meeting with his 


1 The words cnpeioy trojicey ovdev, John x. 41, are to be explained in accordance with 
the same views. This statement is only intended to deny actual miracles (+igera) in 
the work of John ; but the reality of his prophecy concerning Christ is most dis- 
tinctly recognised in that passage. De Wette himself (on x. 41) acknowledges a tes- 
timony to the purity of the tradition, in the fact that no miracle has been ascribed to the 
Baptist, and even Strauss will not venture to deny this. But then, on what ground was 
it that the ever ready fabulists, who abounded in apostolic times, did not use the favour- 
able opportunity to adorn the life of the Baptist with wonders ? 
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heavenly friend had made an indelible impression upon his me- 
mory. But the circumstance, noticed above in the remarks on i. 
19, that the Baptist speaks of Jesus in such a manner as already 
to acknowledge his higher dignity, leads me, with Bleek and 
Tholuck, to think it more probable that all of which John informs 
us took place after the baptism of Christ. Adopting this sup- 
position, one thing only seems strange, viz. that in the synoptical 
Gospels (Matt. iii. 11, and parallels), the Baptist utters words 
before the baptism, similar to those which in John he utters after 
the same. But Tholuck justly observes, that the Baptist may 
surely have repeated such figurative expressions as “loosing the 
shoe-latchets;” at first he uttered them before the baptism to the 
people, without being aware that the Jesus externally known to 
him was he whose advent he was to proclaim; after the baptism 
he addressed similar words to the deputation of the Sanhedrim, 
with more distinct reference to the person of Jesus. Further, 
since the four days (John i. 29, 35, 44, ii. 1) are closely con- 
nected, the forty-days’ temptation of Christ requires that all should 
be placed after the baptism. There also appears to be some 
foundation for Tholuck’s remark, that the words picos imas gorqxev 
(ver. 26) can only suit on the supposition that Christ was no 
longer confined to the narrow circle of private life. 

The exclamation with which the Baptist points out Jesus 
to his disciples, ide 6 duvig rod Ozod x +. A. 18 very remarkable, 
especially in the mouth of the Baptist. It shews that at least at 
those times when the fulness of the Spirit was specially accessible 
to him, he had a deep knowledge of the way of salvation. The 
whole Mosaic institution of sacrifices, combined with various de- 
clarations in the Old Testament respecting the suffering and aton- 
ing Messiah (e. g. Ps. xxii.; Isaiah liii.), had doubtless always 
kept the truth of this doctrine alive in the minds of individuals 
among the Israelites, although the mass entirely mistook it. Just 
in like manner, the Baptist rightly perceived it under the illumi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit. The term dug = “2 is quite in con- 
formity with Isa. lui. 7, where it occurs and even refers to a 
slaughtered lamb. In the Apocalypse, John very frequently uses 
aeviov, and occasionally with the addition éopayévov (Rev. v. 6, xiii. 
8; comp. also 1 Pet. i. 19), so that there is no doubt with regard 
to the meaning of the comparison; Jesus is compared to a sacri- 
ficial lamb led to death, The following expression, duagria rod 
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zéou0v, Shews why he is called duvig @e0d, viz. as the abolisher of 
sin and the sufferer for sin, sent by God. (Just as 2 Cor. v. 19, 
Ozds jy & XgorG xbouov xarardcowy saved.) God himself, as it were, 
ransomed the sinful world by the sacrifice of his only begotten Son. 
Those superficial expositions of the profound words before us, ac- 
cording to which either ¢»és is to be understood merely as an 
image of meckness, and «igs &waeriay as referring to the removal 
of sin by means of instruction (as Dr Paulus thinks), or duré¢ is 
to be taken as an image of an innocent sufferer, and aigew d&uagriay 
as meaning the endurance of persecutions (according to Gabler, 
in the sense, “this innocent person will be obliged to suffer much”), 
may be regarded as set aside by the remarks of Liicke, Tholuck., 
and especially Hengstenberg, respecting the suffering and atoning 
Messiah.’ (Christol. vol. i. p. 274, ff—With respect to the cir- 
cumstance of lambs not being used for trespass and sin-offerings, 
compare my remarks concerning the pascha] lamb, on Matt. xxvi. 
17, by which the difficulty resulting from a comparison of that 
passage with 1 Cor. v. 7 is removed.) | 

But there yet remains for consideration one question which even 
the most recent investigators have not sufficiently determined. 
Tholuck thinks that adgew rjy &wagriay rod xdomou merely means ‘to 
bear the punishment of sin,” he is utterly opposed to the signifi- 
cation “ to take away.” He says that the phrase ajgew &magriay 
is equivalent to 72 823; that this does mean “to take away sin” like 
apaieci, in several connexions, but by no means in all; and 
that it is often = 72 522, as much as gece, Aawcavev.  Tholuck 
also cites Levit. xx. 19, f.; Numb. xviii. 22; Ezekiel xviii. 19, 
f., xxiii. 35; and thinks that, since in the LXX., Isaiah liii. 11, 
dois: stands for 7293, and the Evangelist may be supposed to have 
had this passage in his mind, it is in the highest degree probable 
that the meaning here is, “to bear the punishment of sin.” To 
me, however, there appears to be no real distinction between 82? 
and 729, aigew and dpaugei, in the connexion with cmoorie. It is 
necessary here to combine the two significations “ to bear ’’ and 
“to take away.” ‘The sacrificial lamb which bears the sin also 

That the idea of a substitutionary endurance of punishment by a righteous person 
was not unknown to the Jews, is shewn not merely by the passages from Josephus and 
Zohar, quoted by Tholuck on this place, but also by the numerous passages of the Old 
Testament, in which mention is made of a representation of the people, or of just per- 


sons presenting themselves before the Judge on behalf of the unjust. (Comp. Ezek. 
xii. 5, xxii. 30; Isa. Ixiv. 7; Ps. evi. 23; [Exod. xxxii. 11, f.]) 
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takes it away; there is no bearing of sin without removing the 
same. Tholuck was led to make this distinction merely through 
observing that opponents laid so much stress on the signification 
“to take away.” ‘Their error, however, consists not in the ap- 
plication of this meaning, but in their ascribing the removal of 
sin to the teaching, not to the sacrificial death of the Lamb of 


God. Further, the signification “ punishment of sin” for éuazria 


in this passage certainly cannot be demonstrated. 1 John ui. 5 
clearly shews, from the connexion, that ajgew rag &uaeriag in John 
means to abolish, to remove sin itself. Hence we can only express 
the sense of our passage thus, by a periphrasis: “ behold this is 
the sacrificial Lamb, prepared and given by God himself for this 
purpose, who bears the sin of the world, and by his sufferings and 
death annuls and removes it.” Scripture knows nothing of an 
endurance of the penalty of sin on the part of the Saviour while 
men retain the sin itself; sin continuing would continually repro- 
duce the penalty, and thus the remission would be annulled; sin 
itself, says Augustine, is the true punishment of sin, and sin is 
truly forgiven only when it is taken away. Meanwhile there is 
truth also in the remark, that man may have the hope of forgive- 
ness entire and unclouded, although he is also compelled to ac- 
knowledge that he does not possess entire freedom from sin; only 
so far, however, as (according to Rom. vii. 25, at which passage 
the whole of this difficult doctrine will be further developed) the 
man, in his inmost essence (the wi, the true I), is taken posses- 
sion of by the new divine life that is in Christ, and can attribute 
what is in this to the whole, even although his sensuous nature 
(sée=) be not yet thoroughly governed by this new life. Now, it 
is remarkable that the Baptist not only so decidedly declares the 
doctrine of the suffering and atoning Messiah, but also extends 
the efficiency of the Messiah to the whole zéouos. It might have 
been supposed that this surpassed the Baptist’s point of view, and 
that he would have contemplated only the people of Israel. 
(Comp. the Comment. on Matt. iii. 1.) And this consideration 
might for a moment have disposed one to admit the view that only 
the words 7¢ 6 dux0g roi Ocot were the words of the Baptist, as 
they occur by themselves in yer. 36; the apposition, 6 afgav r7y 
Gmasriny rod xdowov, being an addition of the Evangelist’s. John’s 
custom, too, of making appendices of his own to the speeches of 
others which he reports, would well agree with this. But, as 
L0e 
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Liicke observes, it is just as probable that the words of the 
Baptist were reported in an abbreviated form in ver. 36, since 
in the term dwvé5 the thought which follows was fully implied. And 
I am the more decided in favour of the latter acceptation, because 
the Old Testament contains abundant intimations, according to 
which the work of the Messiah appears extended beyond the 
boundaries of the people of Israel; and such passages might con- 
duct the Baptist, as well as Simeon, under the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, to the comprehensive redemption which should pro- 
ceed from the Messiah. (Comp. Luke ii. 31, 32, where the Old 
Testament passages pertaining to this subject are quoted.) 

Ver. 30, 31. The following words have already been explained, 
ver. 15. They refer particularly to ver. 26, 27, so that d¢ ¢urgooder 
H. ov A, corresponds with of éyd obx simi dEws xr. A. The final 
clause, ér1 xearé¢ wov jv, confirms the previous thoughts, and has 
reference to the eternal existence of the Son with the Father. 
With respect to the odz dew airév, the Comment. on Matt. iii. 17 
may be consulted, where it has already been observed that this ex- 
pression can only be understood as referring to that inward know- 
ledge, instead of which an unequivocal sign was given to him by 
the Spirit, the occurrence of which enabled him to reveal the pre- 
sence of the Messiah to the people with certainty. 

Ver. 32-34. With regard to the baptism itself, to which the 
Baptist makes no other reference than this, we have already 
said as much as is needed in the Comment. Matt. iii. 16. 

It is peculiar to John’s Gospel, that the descent of the Spirit 
like a dove upon Jesus was given to the Baptist, as a sign by 
which he might recognise the Messiah. Unquestionably this is a 
proof that the baptism of Christ was not for the multitude; while 
it also affords ground for the conclusion that the Baptist may have 
been in doubt as to how he should with certainty discover the 
Messiah. It was by means of inward revelation (for there can be 


, [ cannot agree with Tholuck’s remarks on the passage, in the fifth edition of his 
Commentary. He thinks that the Spirit was not really communicated to Christ at his 
baptism, but, on the contrary, only the consciousness that the moment of his public 
appearance—the opportunity for the Spirit already dwelling within him to manifest 
itsel'—was arrived. The account of the baptism plainly produces the impression that 
the Spirit is for the first time communicated to Christ. This supposition admits of no 
hesitation, if it be remembered that the human nature of Christ always followed the 
general course of development, and consequently received the fulness of the Spirit only 
by degrees. (Comp. Liicke’s Excursus on this subject, vol. i. p. 373, ff.) 
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no doubt that this is the meaning of 6 x{ubas me cizev, ver. 33) 
that such a oyu<ciov was now given to him. Thus eternal love does 
not leave weak man, who is so liable to error, without distinct de- 
clarations and testimonies, by which, when the heart is sincere, the 
truth becomes discernible in difficult circumstances. 

As the condensed sum of the Baptist’s testimony, it is said, ver. 
34, dri cirés gory 6 vids rod Ocod.. This is the first instance in which 
this name appears in the mouth of the Baptist. It cannot be taken 
merely as the name of Messiah in the subordinate Jewish sense, 
synonymously with Xgiorés, on account of the xgairés wou my, ver. 30, 
which plainly refers to the eternal existence with the Father. The 
knowledge of this was accompanied by that of the higher nature of 
Jesus generally. (Comp. the particulars on John i. 50.) The odx 
noe avrév (ver. 31) does not stand in contrariety to Matt. iii. 14; 
the Baptist always placed Jesus higher than himself, although 
without knowing, or being certain, of his Messianic office before 
the baptism ; he may even have regarded him as a prophet. 

Ver. 85-40. Up to this point the representation of the Evan- 
gelist is obviously characterized by the tendency to shew how the 
Baptist refused all honour for himself, and heaped it upon Jesus, 
so that the disciples of John might be rendered conscious of having 
paid false homage to their master. The Evangelist now further 
describes how, in consequence of this observation of the Baptist, 
some of his disciples—and among them the Evangelist himself 
(ver. 40)—allied themselves to Jesus; as if again to intimate what 
they, the disciples of John, must do, if they participated the senti- 
ments of their teacher. 

The great sensitiveness of the Evangelist’s mind is touchingly 
shewn in his representation of this first contact with the Lord; the 
circumstances are present to him in the minutest details; he still 
remembers the very hour.’ It is to be regretted that he reports 
no particulars of those conversations of the Lord by which he was 
bound to him for the whole of his life; he allows everything per- 
sonal to retire. 

Ver. 41-43. The one of these two disciples who is expressly 
mentioned was Andrew, brother of Peter; the other, concerning 
whom silence is observed, was doubtless John himself, who, through 


1 The computation is probably made according to Roman reckoning; so that ten 
o’clock in the morning is to be understood. Comp. Rettig (in the Stud. 1830, No. i.) 
and Hug (Freib. Zeitschr. No. v.) 
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delicate reserve, abstains from naming himself throughout the 
Gospel. Probably the ardent Simon Peter also was hurrying to 
the Baptist, that he might hear his exhortations to repentance, and 
prepare himself for the coming Messiah. Andrew, therefore, 
hastens to inform him that he whom they longed for is found, that 
their hope and the hope of their fathers is fulfilled. ( Tpéiros for 
apéregos, a8 ver. 15, since probably both sought him. For Meosiay 
many codices read Moa», which reading may indeed be preferable, 
as the more difficult.) Jesus, looking observingly and penetrat- 
ingly upon Simon (2u€azLas adr is to be taken as emphatic), im- 
mediately assigns to hima new name. ‘This term is to be under- 
stood only as expressing the inward nature of the apostle, 2. e. the 
new nature, sanctified and purified by the power of grace. Energy 
and inward firmness were the principal features of his character, 
which, indeed, in his ingenuousness, were manifested in the form 
of false self-confidence and assurance, but, after the temptations 
to these evils had been conquered, fitted him to be one of the pil- 
lars of the Church. (Comp. Matt. xvi. 18; Gal. ii. 9. TWérgog = 
xe"2, “ Rock,” hence “ Rock-man.’’) 

Ver. 44, 45. Another young man also, Philip, a native of the 
same town with Peter and Andrew, was called by the Redeemer to 
follow him, shortly before his departure to Galilee. The circum- 
stance that the call of the apostle, whose name we have mentioned, 
took place before the return of Jesus into Galilee, clearly shews 
that the account, Matt. iv. 18, ff., Mark i. 16, ff., does not speak 
of the first calling of the disciples, but of their invitation to per- 
manent companionship with the Lord. (Comp. the Comm. on 
Matt. iv. 18.) After this first summons from the Redeemer to 
follow him, the apostles returned to their earthly vocation ; it was 
not till after the second invitation that they followed Christ per- 
manently. 

Ver. 46, 47. The faith but just awakened immediately becomes 
manifest, like a fire that extends itself, and at the same time kindles 
everything susceptible of itsinfluence. Philip in his turn proclaims 
to Nathanael the Messiah whom they have found,’ and who was 
promised in the sacred books of the Old Covenant. (Respecting his 
identity with Bartholomew, comp. the Comm. on Matt. x. 1. Na- 


1 Comp. the remarks in the Comm. on Matt. xiii. 44, ff., concerning the different 
modes of conversion. Peter was of an inquisitive nature, Nathanael was more quiet and 
contemplative ; nevertheless, both were obedient to the light as soon as they beheld it. 
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thanael was probably his proper name.') When Philip calls Jesus 
vids rod Iao4, he only utters the prevailing popular opinion.— 
Nathanael expresses his doubt as to the truth of Philip’s declara- 
tion, by alluding to the contempt generally entertained for Galilee, 
in which province the small town of Nazareth was situate. (Comp. 
John vii. 52; Matt. ii. 23.) Philip, however, appeals merely to 
the striking appearance of Christ himself, by means of which Na- 
thanael also was soon won. 

Ver. 48—50. The Lord, who knew the depths of the heart* (John 
ii. 25),—not merely according to that ordinary knowledge of human 
nature which is derived from experience, but by means of the divine 
power that dwelt in him,—as he beheld Nathanael approaching him, 
expressed the judgment concerning him, that he was “ sincere, 
guileless.” This is just the characteristic of mind (sincerity and 
uprightness), of which we may say, without a doubt, that it cannot 
be distinguished, as here, with perfect certainty, by mere experience; 
to do this requires an insight into the hidden interior. (‘Iogandérns 
is here used significantly as a name of honour; “he is truly a mem- 
ber of the nation of believers, the people of God.”) Upon the 
question of Nathanael, cédev we ywdoxess, the Saviour reminds him 
of ascene which had taken place, probably a short time before, 
under a fig-tree. This word discloses to the disciple the divine 
knowledge of Jesus, and he recognises him as his Lord and King. 
What passed with Nathanael under the tree is not stated ; we may, 
however, conclude from the connexion, that it must have been some- 
thing important, and, indeed, something internal ; the former be- 
cause it concerned Nathanael so deeply, the latter because the sight 
of anything external could never have formed a ground for such an 
avowal. The disciple must have believed that what Jesus referred 
to could not possibly have been discerned except by divine power ; 
but how could this with any probability have been believed respect- 
ing an external appearance? Accordingly Christ’s seeing him can 
enly be understood as an inward sight. Nathanael’s soul lay 
spread open before his spiritual eyes, and he had read its depths. 
Doubtless the disciple had, under the fig-tree, uttered in prayer his 
inmost desires and hopes, and to have been observed in this by the 


1 The name by2m3 occurs in the Old Testament very frequently. Comp. Numb. i. 8, 
ii. 5; 1 Chron. ii. 14, and many other instances. It answers to the Greek names @:<é- 
dweos, Osddor0s, Orodwenros. 


? So Bleek justly observes, in his remarks on the passage in the Stud. loe. cit. p. 440, £ 
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eye of the All-seeing, so subdued his heart, that he even believed in 
the Nazarene. 

Ver. 50 is important on account of the definition of vids rod 
©. This passage, in fact, appears in favour of the interpre- 
tation adopted by Liicke himself, and by Tholuck,—that é. +. 6. 
is only another expression for Christ, Messiah. For, according 
to the point of view occupied by Nathanael, we cannot pre-sup- 
pose in him any knowledge of the divine nature of Christ; and 
since i. +. 6. precedes Basreds rod “Iogayr, this latter appears to 
be only an explanation of the previous phrase. But the proof 
that &. +. 6. was merely a name of the Messiah, cannot be ad- 
duced from any other quarter (as we have shewn in our remarks 
on Luke i. 35), nay, John x. 33, ff, expressly proves that the Jews 
themselves considered it arrogance and blasphemy that the Messiah 
should call himself 4. +. 0., and therefore no false Messiah appre- 
priated this name; hence this single passage, which, when viewed 
alone, appears to favour the above hypothesis, must be otherwise 
interpreted." The simplest method of solution is to say that here 
the Evangelist, anticipating the later knowledge of Nathanael, 
attributes to him the declaration of faith in the Son of God, im- 
mediately upon his avowal of belief. Only, in that case 4. >. 4., as 
in all similar passages (Matt. xvi. 16; John vi. 69 [text. recept .], 
xi. 27, xx. 31), must be placed after, whereas it here precedes. 
Hence it may be better to say that Nathanael had already learned, 
through Philip, that the Baptist (to whose disciples Nathanael 


* Liicke (in his Comm. on the passage, p. 392, note) will only grant me that the 
name “Son of God” was not exactly in very common use as a designation of the Messiah 
among the Jews in the time of Christ; he allows that the more definite metaphysical 
idea may have belonged to the Christian mode of thinking; but regards such passages 
as John x. 32, ff, xi. 27 ; Luke xxii. 70, as proving that the term was not strange to the 
Jews asa designation of the Messiah. But, in the passage John x. 82, ff., the Jews 
wish that he would declare himself to be the Messiah, while they determine to stone 
him when he calls himself ‘ Son of God;” in this they perceive a blasphemous assump- 
tion, which they had not found in the name of Messiah. John xi. 27, Martha, the sister 
of Lazarus, speaks; with her the name ‘Son of God” is an expression of the Christian 
information which she had received ; she uses it as a closer definition of the term Messiah. 
In Luke xxii, 70, Christ is so called by way of derision, in reference to the known fact 
that he had applied this appellation to himself. Thus none of these passages affords the 
least proof that the name ‘‘ Son of God” was not strange to the Jews as a designation of 
the Messiah. Our passage, indeed, has the most appearance of it; but the circumstance 
that no false Messiah ever ventured to call himself “‘ Son of God” appears to me a decisive 
proof that this appellation, as also the name “ Son of Man,” was unknown to them, that it 
did not occur in the usage of Jewish language, nay, thatit wasshuddered at as blasphemy. 
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also probably belonged) had called Jesus i. +. ¢. (ver. 34); and 
that he now ascribed this name to Christ, not associating with it 
a distinctly defined idea, but having a presentiment that it indi- 
cated something great and glorious; meanwhile the Messianic 
King was the more familiar name by which everything worthy of 
desire was concentrated in him, and Nathanael therefore adds this, 
as in his view containing the higher import. The passage would 
then be understood in the following form: “ Thou art truly the Son 
of God, whom, as I have heard, thou dost announce thyself to be.” 

Ver. 51, 52. The Lord now proceeds with emphasis from the 
lesser to the greater,’ and informs Nathanael, as well as all the 
other disciples, that they should behold what was far more sublime 
than his discovery of hidden things, viz. they should see the 
whole heavenly world in his service. The reference already made 
to angelic appearances in general (Comm. on Matt. i. 18) fur- 
nishes a guide towards the apprehension of this passage. The 
ascent and descent of the angels (of which Jacob’s heavenly ladder 
Gen. xxviii. 12, is a significant type) simply points out the active 
flow and reflow of divine powers; the opened heaven (comp. the 
Comm. on Matt. ii. 16) indicates the restoration of the oneness 
between the higher world of spirit and this lower sphere of things, 
which had been destroyed by sin; the ascent and descent upon 
the Son of Man signifies that he is the centre and the leader of 
all the higher powers of the universe. (Respecting &. 7. avdg. 
comp. the Comm. on Luke i. 35.) The words az’ &gr: cannot be 
strictly referred to the moment of time then present; the opening 
of heaven and the outpouring of divine powers is to be reckoned 
from the baptism (Matt. iii. 16) as the public inauguration of 
Christ, and since that time it has never ceased. This spiritual, 
inward view of the words has been arrived at by all the more pro- 
found expositors of every period, e. g. Origen and Augustine, 
Luther and Calvin, Liicke and Tholuck.? Every limitation of the 
words to individual circumstances, whether to angelic appearances 
strictly, or to the moral operations of Jesus, is to be rejected ; the 

1 The formula dvi» éuhv Ayo Suiv is employed with unusual frequency. Comp. 
iii. 3, 5, 11; v. 19, 24, 25; vi. 26, 32,.47, 53; vill. 34, 51, 58; x. 1, 7; xii. 24; 
xiii. 16, 20, 21, 38; xiv. 12; xvi. 20, 23; xxi. 18. 

2 When, however, Tholuck (on the passage p. 79, fifth edition) thinks that Matt. 
xxvi. 64 is to be understood in a similarly figurative manner, I cannot agree with him : 


on the contrary, there the subject of discourse is the real coming of Christ, which, as 
always in the Old Testament, is only transferred to the closest proximity. 
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collective work of the Lord is here to be understood as a constant 
development of heavenly powers, and as a continuous leading 
back to the world of spirit. It is only in regard to the idea of 
angel that reference need be made to the remarks above. (Comm. 
on Matt.i. 18.) It was there mentioned that the éyycro: are at 
one time conceived of as powers of nature, at another as person- 
alities. Here both references may be said to be involved. The 
spiritual, whether it operate in the internal or in the external 
world, is viewed in its centralization, and leads back to the Prince 
of the kingdom of light, in his earthly appearance—the Messiah 
—as its centre. Hence this ascent and descent of angels denotes 
the purely physical effects which flowed from the Redeemer in 
miracles, just as much as the purely moral works of regeneration 
and renovation. It is remarkable, however, that the dva€u/vew is 
placed first, whereas it would appear necessary that the xaraCaive 
should precede this ; doubtless, the only reason of this arrangement 
is the fact that in the Logos, which in Jesus had become man, the 
collective world of spirit was in effect transferred to the earth, 
and therefore the active flow of life perpetually issued from him 
and returned to him. 


§ 3. JESUS AT THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. 
(John ii. 1-12.) 


Ver. 1. The journey to Galilee mentioned above (ver. 44) as 
contemplated, is supposed to be accomplished, and Jesus appears 
in Cana, the birth-place of Nathanael (John xxi. 2), who probably 
accompanied the Redeemer with John to Galilee. Cana lay about 
half a day’s journey from the sea of Gennesaret (Joseph. de vita 
ce. 16.)' From Jordan, on the shore of which we see Jesus up to 
this time (i. 28), he might reach Cana in two days ; he could thus 
arrive there +7 %u2Zew rH reirn (reckoned from the last éravgiov, 1, 44.) 

Ver. 2-4. Christ was invited to the marriage, which probably 
took place in a family related to him (since, according to ii. 12, 
relations of Jesus were present). (It is unnecessary to take 22.747 
as pluperfect, since it is not likely that the marriage was his 


1 There was, besides, a second city of this name between Tyre and Sidon (Josh. xix. 
28), in the tribe of Asher, which, however, in all probability is not meant here. 
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motive for returning to Galilee; he certainly had reasons of a 
i spiritual nature.) As there was need of wine, Mary requested 
} her divine Son to supply the deficiency ; doubtless with the design, 

as the answer of Jesus shews, that he should display his miracu- 
_. lous power. Probably the Lord had in some way given his mother 
a hint on this subject, otherwise it is difficult to explain how it was 
that Mary thought of this particular form of the manifestation of 
miraculous power, and that Jesus displayed it just in this manner. 
He refers only to time, when he says to Mary: ow ize: 4 dex pov. 
("Qee, like xcugés, with the pronoun, commonly denotes the last 
crisis of the Lord, e. g. John vii. 30, xvii. 1. Butin the passage 
vii. 8, as here, the expression refers to that which is less remote. 
Passages such as Matt. xiv. 15 do not come under this category, 
because there the pronoun is absent from aga. [Comp. the re- 
marks on Matt. xxvi. 18.]) The hour of Jesus was the time for 
action fixed by the Father, of whose holy will Jesus was un- 
doubtedly every moment sensible. Of such passive submission 
Mary had no presentiment, and hence her impatient haste. That 
the accostal, yiva:, is not unsuitable, has been already frequently 
remarked ; but from the words + uo! zai oof (corresponding with 
the Hebrew 421 °2-72, comp. Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24) the 
character of reproof can in nowise be removed, although the re- 
buke which the expression conveys is but gentle. After the Re- 
deemer was introduced to his sacred office, even the relation to 
his parents (Luke ii. 51), so far as his ministry was concerned, 
must be regarded as dissolved. The son had now become the 
Lord even of the mother, who could secure her own happiness 
only by believing obedience to him. Just because Mary, up to 
this very time, was conscious of earthly relationships to Christ, it 
might be difficult for her to understand this higher position, and 
hence this earnest admonition. 

Ver. 5, 6. Upon this Mary withdraws, and refers the servants 
to her divine Son, who, when the dgaw is come, communicates his 
command, (Kaéagioués, purifying of hands and of vessels; comp. 
on Mark vii. 3, ff. The stone ‘dgias [128 “27] appear to have 
been very large, since a metrete, according to Eisenschmidt, con- 
tains seventy-two flasks. But, as Semler very justly observes, it 
is not said that water was changed into wine in all the pitchers. 
The precision of the narrative renders it in the highest degree 
probable that John was an eye-witness.) 
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Ver. 7-10. They now drew out of one (or more) of these ves- 
sels, and the wine was brought to the president of the entertain- 
ment, who knew nothing of what had previously taken place. (This 
is the only instance in which deyirgixdswoc, the superintendent of 
the feast, synonymous with rgimAwdeyns, cumroordeyns, occurs in the 
New Testament.) This person, astonished at the strength of the 
wine, tells the bridegroom, that, contrary to custom, he is giving 
the best last. (M:zétoxeodas always means, if not exactly to be in- 
toxicated, yet to have drunk copiously. Here, however, the dis- 
course has reference only to what was customary in the world, so 
that no conclusion can be drawn from the expression as to the 
particular marriage at which Jesus was present, or as to the use of 
the wine that he bestowed.) In regard to this miracle of Jesus we 
must of course, from the first, alike refuse every view which, con- 
trary to the meaning of the narrator (comp. ii. 9 with iv. 46), tends 
to remove the miraculous element from the story. This fact is 
strictly parallel with the accounts of the feeding of the five 
thousand. Here also there is a substratum (water) whose sub- 
stance is modified. The only correct explanation of this occur- 
rence is that according to which we understand a real effective in- 
fluence, manifesting its operation only in an accelerated degree. 
Hence the Fathers justly observe that here nothing else occurred 
than what is annually displayed in a more gradual development in 
the vine. In the same way, Meyer correctly understands the 
miracles. And Strauss himself, who at one time knew not how 
to ridicule it sufficiently, is now compelled, in his third number of 
the Streitschriften (p. 113) against Bauer, to acknowledge the 
suitableness of supposing an accelerated process of nature. It is 
self-evident that this supposition neither removes the miracle nor 
explains it naturally; the essence of the miracle consists in di- 
vinely effecting the acceleration of the natural process; the form 
in which the miracle is exhibited is employed as an appropriate 
medium for its contemplation. 

Ver. 11, 12. John observes, in conclusion, that this was the 
first miracle (comp. iv. 54) wrought by the Lord for the guvigwors 
of his défa. (With regard to the ééfa, comp. the remarks on 
1.14.) Seyffarth (p. 82) justly observes that the 60a is an ac- 

i Augustine, in Joan. tr. viii. says: ipse fecit vinum in nuptiis, qui omni anno hoc 


facit in vitibus.—Iilud autem non miramur, quid omni anno fit; assiduitate amisit ad- 
mirationem. 
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_ cessory idea to 9a. The Logos, the absolute Light, radiates lustre 
(60a) from himself. The cég&, in which the Logos appeared among 
men, is as it were a veiling of the gas, while in the miracles the 
brightness breaks through the veil, and thus reveals the divine 
light that is shut up in an untransparent form. In the transfigu- 
ration of Jesus, the odgg itself appears perfectly illuminated and 
glorified by the gas. Now the circumstance that this was the first 
miracle of Christ, serves in some measure to explain the fact that 
the Evangelist admits into his Gospel this in particular, which 
probably made a peculiarly deep impression upon him, although in 
other respects it must appear of comparatively minor importance 
to him, because no discourses accompanied it. Still the narration 
of this occurrence on the part of John is remarkable, especially as 
its chief contents do not seem suited to his spiritual character. 
Moreover the miracle in itself involves something very extraordi- 
nary, because Christ here appears to have wrought a miracle with- 
out a moral end. It is true the disciples believed (i. e. increased 
in faith) by means of it (ver. 11), but this object might apparently 
have been still better attained by means of another action uniting 
real utility with miracle, Both the difficulties—that John deemed 
this particular occurrence so important, and that Christ performed 
the miracle—appear to me to be solved, or at least diminished by 
one observation. The first disciples of Christ were all originally 
disciples of the Baptist. His manner of life—a rigid, penitential 
austerity, and solitary abode in the desert—naturally appeared to 
them the only one that was right. What a contrast for them, 
when the Messiah, to whom the Baptist himself had pointed them, 
leads them first of all to a marriage! Whilst John dedicated them 
to a life of self-denial, Christ conducted them to enjoyment.' 

This contrast needed a reconciliation, which was supplied by 
means of the miracle. Like the account of the purification of the 
temple immediately following, and the miracle wrought upon the 
fig-tree, this miracle has a predominant symbolical aspect, and, 
regarded as a significant act, is found to be both intelligible and 
in harmony with the general procedure of Christ. All reprehensive 
judgments that might obtrude themselves into the hearts of the 


~—— 








1 The Fathers understand the marriage-feast to which Christ went symbolically, as 
an image of the inward joy and happiness that Christ imparts to souls, and in which 
he bestows the wine of his spirit—an interpretation very fruitful for the practical treat- 
ment of the passage. 
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rigid disciples of John then present, were suppressed by the mani- 
festation of the glory of the Lord, which shewed them that in Christ 


there was more than John, from whom they had never seen any-’ 


thing similar. In the same relation the fact may have appeared 
important also to the Evangelist. Those disciples of John whom 
he had in his eye, in the composition of his Gospel, were also dis- 
posed towards a rigid asceticism, and might frequently be scanda- 
lized at the freer life of Christians. Hence this occurrence in the 
life of the Lord was to him, as it were, an apology for the conduct 
of Christians, and an indirect manifesto to the disciples of John 
that they should not over-estimate their asceticism. 

The Evangelist finally remarks, that Jesus went with his own" 
from Cana to Capernaum. (Karié, is used, because Cana was 
further inland, whereas Capernaum was close to the sea.) The 
chronological exactness, which is observable up to this point, here 
becomes lost in some degree of uncertainty ; for, with respect to 
the stay of the Redeemer and his companions, the Evangelist em- 
ploys the general phrase: zai éxs? zueway ob réirArAds Huzpas, and on 
this account the comparison of John’s narratives with those of 
the synoptical writers, in reference to their order of succession, 
must be very doubtful. 


§ 4. JESUS PURIFIES THE TEMPLE. 
(John ii. 13~22.) 


John opens this section with the statement, that the Redeemer 
went from Galilee up to Jerusalem at the feast of Passover. 
From this we may, in some measure, deduce the time of the baptism 
of Jesus, and the temptation that succeeded it; but still, as it re- 
spects the chronology of the evangelic history at large, little is 
gained from this date, because the synoptical authors (comp. the 
Comment. on Matt. iv. 12) give no information concerning the first 
public appearance of Christ.. It is only on account of the chrono- 
logical limitations which follow, that this passage is of importance 
to John. 

Ver. 14-16. Concerning the fact of the purification of the 


’ 


1 Concerning the brothers of the Lord, comp. the Comment. on Matt. xiii. 55. 
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_ temple, and the relation of this occurrence to that narrated Matt. 
xxi. 12, ff. (comp. the Comment. on Matt. xxi. 12), what is 
needful has already been said. John gives the citation (ver. 16) 
- merely from memory, and this accounts for the variation. The 
impression conveyed according to him is milder than that produced 
‘by the synoptical Evangelists, because the representation which 
John gives of the Lord’s activity in purifying the temple is gra- 
dually softened. 

Ver. 17. The Evangelist adds the remark that the disciples 
hereupon remembered a scriptural phrase, viz. Ps. Ixix. 10. It 
is not said whether this occurred to the disciples immediately at 
the time of the transaction, or later; but, according to the period 
given ver. 22, ére jyépdn x vexpiv, the latter is the more probable, 
especially since the disciples did not, in the first instance, know 
how to understand the representation of the death of the Messiah. 
With regard to Ps. lxix. itself, it is so frequently quoted in the 
New Testament (comp. John xv. 25, xix. 28; Matt. xxvii. 34, 
48; Acts i. 20), that it cannot well be denied that the same was 
interpreted in the time of Christ as Messianic. Hence a mere 
accommodation of this passage, on account of a similarity of thought, 
or a possible application to the existing circumstances, is not to 
“ be supposed. (Comp, the Comm. on Matt. i. 22, concerning ive 
sAnpwo7, and the review of Hengstenberg’s Christologie in Tholuck’s 
liter. Anzeiger, 1831.) The fact that the Rabbins made such 
use of citations from the Old Testament, can be no proof that the 
authors of the New Testament did so; on the contrary, the Holy 
Spirit, who inspired the latter, caused them to understand the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament in their spirituality, and so to 
treat them. (On this subject comp. the excellent remarks in Bill- 
roth’s Erkl. der Briefe an die Korinthier, Lpz. 1833, p. 13, ff.) 
Until the Old Testament life is viewed as an organic whole, 
penetrated by the same Spirit that prevails in the New Testament, 
by whom the figures fulfilled in the latter were indited in the for- 
mer, the use of Old Testament passages in the New Testament 
will always remain obscure.2 

The psalm describes David as the representative of Divine 
truth on earth, and as the individual upon whom fell all the rage 


1 Comp. the valuable first capawieay note in Tholuck’s Comment. on the Epistle 
to the Romans, 
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of its opponents. The circumstances of the case thus make Da- 
vid a type of the Messiah, and, in accordance with such a typical 
view, the authors of the New Testament refer passages of the 
psalm to the person of Jesus. The meaning of "7228, 572 "827772, 
in reference to the event that has been related, is easily un- 
derstood. It obviously expressed the ardent zeal of the Re- 
deemer for the purification of religion and its sacred institutions, 
while it also intimated the opposition that malice would raise 
against the same; and from this opposition arose the danger to 
the person of the Lord. (The reading xarépuye is plainly derived 
from the LXX.; in the text of John the reading zarageéyeras is 
doubtless the correct one.) 

Ver. 18-21. The following words which John connects with 
the purification of the temple are remarkable. The Jews (in 
their representatives, the Pharisees) asked Jesus for a proof of 
his authority by a one. (With respect to this, compare what 
has been remarked on John i. 19.) Such a question certainly 
might have been induced by the previous extraordinary proceed- 
ings, but it arose from unbelief; hence Jesus, instead of giving 
them a sign, answers: “ Break down this temple, and I will 
build it up again in three days.” (’Asoxeivecdar according to the 
Hebrew ".—’Eyzizew = 7.) The Jews referred these words 
to the temple, in the vestibule of which they were then standing ; 
but John explains them as alluding to the temple of the Lord’s 
body, and refers them to the resurrection of Jesus. The view 
of the Jews—that the allusion was to the external temple—was 
rejected by nearly all the ancient expositors, because they con- 
sidered that, in that case, John must have erred in his interpreta- 
tion of the obscure words of Jesus. But the hypothesis that Jesus, 
in using these words, had only the reference to his resurrection 
in view, was also encumbered by considerable difficulties. The 
circumstance that in this passage it is said: éyegad atréy, whilst 
in the New Testament the resurrection of Christ is always traced — 
to the Father, was indecd the least of these difficulties ; for, chap. 
x. 18, Jesus speaks in a similar manner: 2Zovoiav eyo rar AnCsiy Hy 
Cah». But, according to the above hypothesis, the mistake of the — 
Jews could not be explained; for if the Redeemer wished to be — 
understood in his words, and uttered them 6er1za¢—pointing to his 7 
body—it is inconceivable how the Jews could think of the temple. — 
Moreover, a reference to the death of Christ, expressed distinctly 
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and so as to be generally understood, does not appear suitable in 
his discourses at this very early period, since it is towards the 
end of the Lord’s public ministry that we first perceive in them 
the intimations of his violent end; and a reference to the remote 
future, instead of the present which the Jews requested, does not 
seem appropriate. Especially, the challenge to the Jews to cause 
the dissolution of his body, is hardly consistent with the declara- 
tions of Christ in other places respecting his death. Meanwhile, 
the challenge to Judas, chap. xiii. 27, to accomplish his deed, is 
very similar. If, therefore, the reference of the words to the body 
ought to be regarded as the first and only one, then it would be 
necessary at least to say (with Luther, Tittman, &c.) that John 
has not correctly placed this occurrence in connexion with the 
discourses which here accompany it, since it belongs, as the 
synoptical authors assign it, to the end of Christ’s ministry. This 
might appear favoured by the circumstance that, in the impeach- 
ment of Christ before the Sanhedrim, mention was made of this 
declaration ; for it appears more consistent that what he had re- 
cently spoken should be referred to, than what he had said years 
before, But then again the chronological accuracy of John speaks 
too strongly against this supposition. 

These difficulties, associated with the one as with the other ac- 
ceptation of the words, have induced some very distinguished in- 
quirers (Herder, Liicke, Bleek, &c.) to regard the temple as a 
designation of the collective Jewish worship. The following 
would then result as the sense: “ Even if the whole order of the 
Jewish worship be discontinued, I will in a short time found a 
new one.” 

But Tholuck, in opposition to this, observes, that the Jews, by 
whom Christ surely must have wished to be understood, could not 
possibly have discovered such a meaning in the words; for it is 
contradicted particularly by the expression vais ois, which indi- 
cates a reference to the visible temple. Further, the éyega adroy 
affords ground for question, since Jesus, in fact, did not recon- 
struct the old constitution of the Jewish worship. Avnd, finally, 
according to the above acceptation of the words, the éy rzisiv juzgous 
can only be taken in the general signification “ shortly,” “soon.” 
On this subject, however, we have already said what is necessary 
in our remarks on Luke xiii. 22; and Tholuck expresses himself 
in like manner (in his Comment. on the same passage), with re- 
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ference to Hosea vi. 2, which is adduced as an argument for the 
assertion that év rgoly yuzeass stands equivalent to cidéws, “ shortly.” 
The phrase “ two or three days” is thus substituted for the for- 
mula ‘‘in three days,” which latter can have no other sense than 
that which lies on the surface of the words. (In Matt. xxvi. 61, 
Mark xiv. 58, é:& cgay jepav stands in a somewhat different rela- 
tion, 7. ¢. it refers to a continuous activity :—to build from this 
time “three days through without intermission.”) In this state 
of things, the expedient to which resort has been had appears un- 
tenable, especially since, if it be adopted, it directly follows that 
what the Evangelist took to be the meaning must be pronounced 
incorrect. 

Accordingly, it seems to me that the difficulty can only be re- 
lieved by the admission of a double sense in this passage.’ In 
the first place, the passage is quite parallel with Matt. xii. 38, 
xvi. 4, and is a refusal of the request for a sign. Christ knew 
the insincerity of the heart from which the request proceeded, and 
therefore refused the miracle. This denial in the answer of Christ 
lies mainly in the antithesis between Adcure and éyeg, which has 
been entirely overlooked. Jesus first demands of the Jews some- 
thing impossible, and with that connects his miracle, so that, by 
means of this connexion, it shall itself become an impossibility. 
“First break ye down the temple, then I will rebuild it!”” Thus 
the imperative is doubtless to be taken as making a challenge, 
and yvaog in this connexion is to be understood as referring to the 
visible temple. The passages Matt. xxvi. 61; Mark xiv. 58, 
appear to me to afford indisputable evidence that such a signifi- 
cation is to be received as the primary meaning of the words be- 
fore us. The witnesses, in the presence of the high-priest, referred 


1 After a renewed consideration. of all the arguments that favour the other interpre- 
tations, I am confirmed in this view. All that has been adduced by Tholuck and Kling 
(Stud. 1836, No. 1, p. 127, ff.) in support of the justness of the Evangelist’s interpre- 
tation, and by Liicke and Bleek (loc. cit. p. 442, ff.) in favour of that construction of 
the passage, according to which it refers to the discontinuance of the national worship, 
appears to me to possess only relative truth. It is only the blending of the two that 
exhausts the extraordinarily pregnant declaration of the Lord. 

* Liicke is of opinion that it merely administers rebuke: ‘‘ Only go on thus profaning 
the temple!” which does not correspond with the connexion, and presupposes the 
correctness of the reference to the divine worship. De Wette quite incongruously 
takes the imperative as hypothetic: “Jf ye break down this temple, then,” and so 
forth. The imperative never thus occurs; in the passage adduced by him (Matt. xii. 
33), it is to be understood simply as making a challenge. 
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to this language of Jesus. Of them, however, in the first place, 
it is said that they did not agree in their statements, although no 
particulars are given as to how far they differed; and, secondly, 
they are both called false witnesses (Matt. xxvi. 60.) Their false- 
hood can only lie in their saying that Jesus had declared he would 
break’ down the temple, and in three days would build it again, 
whereas he had said, “ break ye it down, then will I build it up.” 
By means of this apparently unimportant alteration, the sense of 
the whole declaration was inverted, and Christ appeared as a wan- 
ton despiser of the sanctuary, who would like to destroy it ; whilst, 
on the contrary, his own words represented his activity as repair- 
ing alldestruction. But, deducting this distortion, there is nothing 
false in the words, and if no stress should be laid upon it, it does 
not appear how the witnesses could be called false. (Although 
Mark xiv. 58, in his review of this impeachment, makes the anti- 
thesis between vais E10 TOINTOS and AYEIQOTOINTOS, Tholuck certainly 
is right in maintaining that this does not indicate a spiritual ex- 
position; but still I cannot admit with him that they thought of a 
temple coming down ready from heaven. The expression dia rgidv 
jueeav indicates a continuous activity, and [John ii. 20] the anti- 
thesis to forty-six years, points out a supposed great acceleration 
of the process of building. Thus they may have thought that 
Jesus would join the stones together without manual labour, by 
magic power. At any rate, their notions did not go beyond the 
outward temple.)—Jn the second place, the words of the Lord— 
as is frequently the case with brief, enigmatical expressions—con- 
tain, in addition to the allusion intended for the many, an inward 
meaning, which did not occur to the disciples till after the re- 
surrection.’ According to this, the temple signified the body of 


1 The objection of Kling, that this hypothesis appears incompatible with the divine 
simplicity of the Lord and of his words, is unfounded. The divine simplicity of Christ 
co-exists with a copiousness of ideas, which discovers itself in words having manifold 
references. Why should we not allow to Christ that which we observe in the sayings 
of men of genius? Ido not deny the unity of the meaning in his declarations ; I only 
maintain the multiplicity of their relations. Meyer’s interpretation of this difficult 
passage is peculiar. He thinks that Christ said to the Jews, “kill me, and in three 
days I will rise again! ” and said it in the firm belief that if it should come to pass 
that the Jews should kill him, God would reanimate him. In this case the passage is 
a prophecy in regard to the resurrection; that which did not then take place, was ful- 
filled subsequently. The view certainly commends itself; only it then remains unex- 
plained how the Jews, upon the utterance of such words, could think of the stune 
temple. 
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the Lord, which the Jews caused to be nailed to the cross, but in 
which Jesus rose again on the third day. This oyu also quite 
corresponded with the sign of Jonah; for, like this latter, it was 
invisible, it was imparted only to faith, and it corrected the sin of 
those who then believed; while those Jews who asked for signs 
desired only an exciting feast for the eyes. (Comp. the Comm. on 
Matt. xii. 40.) 

As regards the forty-six years mentioned John ii. 20, in which 
the temple was built, the reckoning refers to the rebuilding of the 
temple after the exile. Herod began it in the eighteenth year of 
his reign (Joseph. Arch. xv. 11), but it was not finished till a few 
years before the destruction of the city. Probably the building 
was often interrupted, and when these words were spoken, a large 
principal edifice was just completed, forty-six years after the 
beginning of the embellishment. 

Ver. 22. There is further something remarkable in the obser- 
vation of John, that after the resurrection (with regard to éy«/geades 
2x vexeav comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxii. 29) the apostles believed 
not only this declaration of Jesus (in its deeper sense), but also 
the Scripture. The hypothesis of Dr Paulus, who by yea9q4 un- 
derstands some small composition which gave an account of the 
occurrence just reported, does not deserve a serious refutation. 
Liicke very justly appeals to John xx. 9, for a proof that the Old 
Testament is intended, It is true, direct prophecies concerning 
the resurrection of Christ are not contained in the Old Testament, 
except in Psa. xvi. 10; but according to Luke xxiv. 26, 27; 
Acts ii, 24, ff.; 1 Cor. xv. 4, it plainly appears that the apostles 
found typical prophecies of this fact in the Old Testament. Pro- 
bably the history of Jonah, and Hos. vi. 2, were the passages 
which they so understood. It may also be observed that the term 
yeaoy evidently is not to be understood as meaning only the pro- 
phecies concerning the resurrection in the Old Testament, but the 
sense of the words is to be taken thus: “through the fulfilment 
of the single prophecy, their faith in the divinity of the Scripture 
as a whole was confirmed.” 
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§ 5. THE VISIT OF NICODEMUS. 
(John ii, 23—iii. 21.) 


Only one more occurrence is given us, in addition to what has 
just been considered, out of what took place during the Redeemer’s 
sojourn in Jerusalem at the first feast of Passover, viz. the visit 
of Nicodemus.’ It is obvious that this visit would be of importance 
to the Evangelist only on account of the discourses which the 
Lord held upon this occasion; these discourses, however, stand in 
the most intimate connexion with the main design of the Gospel, 
and form, as it were, a commentary on Johni.17. They exhibit 
the efficacy of Christ in relation to the law:—whilst the latter 
only prunes away the impure excrescences of sin, Christ gives a 
new heart and a new mind, creates a new man born of God. 
Hence in the words iii. 16-21, which the Evangelist connects 
with the discourse of Christ, he gives warning (primarily to the 
disciples of John) that he who, through unbelief, excludes himself 
from Jesus, the source of salvation, will assuredly trifle away his 
salvation. 

Ver. 23-25. In these verses, which form the transition to 
what follows, John briefly informs us that the whole impression 
which Jesus produced during his presence in Jerusalem was very 
favourable. Many believed in him on account of his miracles. 
But the divine power of the Saviour discerned the inner being of 
men (rd év dvdgdirw == 6 tow cévbgwros in the language of Paul in op- 
position to the external, visible workings of the interior, which 
manifest themselves in word and deed), and on this account he did 
not take them into close connexion with himself. It would cer- 
tainly be a mistake to believe that Jesus held himself at a distance 
from these persons, because he discerned insincerity in their 
assumed faith; on the contrary, we are merely to regard them as 
persons easily affected by what was good, while in like manner 
they were again easily determined by evil. The spurious open friends 
of Christ are contrasted, chap. ii. 1, ff., with a secret adherent. 
The former, therefore, were not so much malicious as superficial, 
shallow, wavering men; the sensible impressions resulting from 


1 Comp. Scholl's Treatise on this section, in Klaiber’s Stud. vol. v. No. 1, and Knapp’s 
interpretation in his Scriptis varii argumenti, Halae, 1805. 
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the oyu, combined with the influence exercised upon them by the 
power of the truth, inclined them towards the Holy One; but so 
soon as the full energy of evil met them again, it overcame them. 
Accordingly here the idea of the sicrg is the ordinary one, only 
that in the passage before us the term designates the most general 
reception of divine influence into the mind, the lowest step of faith, 
which may be associated with great impurity. 

Chap. iii. 1, 2. Nobler and more profound than those who 
have been described, was Nicodemus ; hence the Saviour willingly 
led him more deeply into the truth, and sought to win him entirely 
for the kingdom of God. As to his name, it has been compared 
with the Hebrew °773, or 7°73, which would appear to have been 
formed after the Greek mould. But it might also be supposed 
that Nixddyuog is = NixéAaos, a translation of the Hebrew ®222. 
(Comp. Rey. ii. 14, 15.) As to his person, Nicodemus was an 
dexay (i. e. an officer of the Sanhedrim = "¥. Compare John vii. 
DO suits xis 8 sedi.) 

The Talmudists mention a rich Sauhedrist, Nicodemus, whose 
proper name was Bonai, and who is said to have lived about the 
time of Christ; but the identity of the same with the follower 
of Jesus cannot be ascertained with certainty. To us, the man’s 
outward characteristics are not so important as his inward state ; 
a just apprehension of which is necessary in order to understand 
the circumstances that follow. The visit of Nicodemus at night 
is doubtless to be regarded as the consequence of his fear of man ; 
that this was his temptation is plainly shewn by a comparison of 
John xix. 38 with ver. 39; both Joseph of Arimathza and Nico- 
demus were timid followers of Jesus.1_ However, this timidity was 
no positive transgression of law (on which account Jesus does not 
rebuke it, and still less does John in the words, iii. 19, ff.), but 
only an expression of the sinful nature in general which, in the 
probably weak and anxious constitution of Nicodemus, took this 
particular form. Because therefore he was on the whole turned 
towards the light, the Lord shewed him the way in which we may 
become free, not merely from a single manifestation of sin, but 


1 It might indeed be said that because it is stated only of Joseph, that he was afraid 
of the Jews, another cause is to be supposed in the case of Nicodemus as accounting for 
his visit at night. But what is added, chap. xix. 39, has not so much the appearance 
of being different from the statement in ver. 38, as that of being designed to render 
the latter more determinate. 
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from the entire sinful nature of the old man together with all its 
manifestations. Susceptible of that which was holy, he had found 
its essence in the person of Jesus; and so also the ojuiw of Jesus 
indicated to him that Jesus was one sent by God. The miracles 
thus accomplished for him their own proper end—viz. they proved 
Jesus to be a messenger of God. Whether he regarded Christ 
as the Messiah cannot be determined from the words az) ©<od 
2A4Avdas, since every prophet who had the gift of miracles as the 
proof of his office, was looked upon as sent from God. If, how- 
ever, he did see the Messiah in Jesus, he certainly did not per- 
ceive in him the divine nature, for with such a perception, the 
whole general expression éay uj 7 6 Oss mer’? airoJ—which may 
also be said respecting the relation of every pious person to God 
—would not be at all consistent. Accordingly we conceive of 
Nicodemus, at the best, as occupying a purely legal point of view, 
as being a serious man, and one of sincere mind, who, on account 
of the miracles, recognised something of the higher kind in Jesus, 
but did not rightly know what opinion he ought to form respecting 
him. Jn order to gain sure information on the subject of his in- 
quiry, he came to Jesus in such a manner as not to expose him- 
self to the Jews, but so that in the stillness of night he might en- 
joy uninterrupted conversation; and Jesus now opened to his 
mind a new spiritual world. 

Ver. 3-5. The address of Nicodemus is evidently reported in 
an abbreviated form, and in particular, it wants the very question 
to which the answer of the Lord refers. It doubtless related to 
the kingdom of God, which was so ardently longed for by the Jews 
of that time, and to which Nicodemus, as an Abrahamite, rightly 
deemed himself called. The admonition of Jesus, that in order 
to enter this kingdom, it is necessary yevndjva: dyadev, 18 then 
perfectly suitable. This phrase—as will be immediately shewn 
—could not be entirely unknown, and therefore in itself incompre- 
hensible to the learned Jew; although, in reference to his own 
person, it must have been obscure to him. Hence the question 
in ver. 4, which—as Tholuck justly remarks—is only to be under- 
stood thus: “ That expression surely cannot be taken in its literal 
sense, for how shall I, in my circumstances, apply it to myself?’ 


1 De Wette supposes Nicodemus to have understood the words yevynd7vai dvmbev as 
signifying corporeal birth, in order that he may then be able to observe: ‘‘Such ob- 
durate ignorance in a Jewish teacher of the law is strange, and, indeed, improbable; 
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(Used in reference to a Gentile it would have been perfectly in- 
telligible to him.) Now, in the first place, as to the meaning of 
the expression Sucre rod @cod in the language of John, it does 
not essentially differ from what is usual in the other writings of 
the New Testament ;' only that in John’s Gospel the ideal aspect 
of the kingdom of God prevails, whilst in the book of the Revelation 
the external aspect is predominant. Hence, unless circumstances 
—as in this instance the adherence of Nicodemus to Jewish views 
—led John to decide upon a different course, he used, instead of 
idety OF eicedciy cig ry Bac. +. ©., the more spiritual phrase zy 2u7y 
aiduov. (Comp. iil. 15, 16.) The reason of this is found (comp. 
the Introduction, § 2, 3), partly in the general peculiarity of John, 
but especially in the design of his Gospel. He wrote for a spiri- 
tual bias of mind, which dreaded nothing so much as what savoured 
of materialism ; and he kept this partiality for the ideal in view 
that he might gain it completely over to the truth of Christianity 
—vwell knowing that when the subjects of this bias yielded them- 
selves to the influences of Christianity, its spirit would instruct 
them concerning the true relation of spirit and matter, in the just 
combination of which the true realism consists, this being equally 
at a distance from idealism and materialism. Where this regard 
to the spiritual bias was absent—as in the book of the Revelation 
—there the Evangelist even strongly declared the necessity that 
the inward should emerge from its inwardness and come forth in 
substantial presence. As therefore it was necessary that the 
Word should become flesh, so must the kingdom of Spirit at some 
time predominate in external manifestation. 

The only thing, then, remaining for explanation, is the expres- 
sion yewndjvar cvwdev, Instead of which we have in ver. 5 the words: 
yevndyvar && VOuros xual avelwaros. (" Avadev is to be taken in the 
signification of detregov [ ver. 4], réru—as aadsyyevecia ['Tit. iil. 


and since it corresponds with a prevailing type of dialogues reported by John, it may 
be placed to the account of the narrator’s representation.” (!!) As if the sequel did 
not speak but too decidedly for the justness of John’s description! The obduracy of 
the Jews induced them altogether to despise Christ and his salvation; and is it impro- 
bable that this manifested itself in the lifetime of the Redeemer? Or do not the synop- 
tical Evangelists represent them as equally obdurate ? Moreover, in relation to 
Nicodemus, the difficulty that leads de Wette to suppositions so inadmissible, and so 
destructive of the divine authority of the Evangelist, is purely self-created. - 

1 Compare the development of the idea in the Comm. on Matt. iii. 2; and alsc Tholuck 
in his Comm. on the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 8. 
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5] also shews—and not as meaning “ from above.”") The Rab- 
bins use this term in reference to proselytes, whom they call “a 
new creature,” "277 772, But this designation of proselytes, ac- 
cording to the express interpretation of the Rabbins, refers only to 
their altered external relations. Nicodemus might therefore well 
ask,—how can such a term apply to me (and all Jews, ver. 7, de? 
Dmwas yewndivou dvwdev)? We are Abraham’s seed, and to it belongs 
the promise! This leads the Redeemer to represent the nature 
of this new birth not as external, but as internal, and spiritual. 
Some difficulty, however, is occasioned by the circumstance that 
the yéwnoig is traced not only to the svju« but also to the vdwe, 
whilst immediately afterwards (ver. 6 and 8) only zvi« is men- 
tioned. The ordinary interpretaions of this difficult passage afford 
very little satisfaction. Grotius takes it as & dla duc, ‘* to be 
born of Spirit, which like water purifies.” But this interpretation 
is founded upon the false opinion, that here, there is no reference 
to anything more than a moral purification. This was just 
the view of Nicodemus, to which Christ opposed the creation of 
a new, higher being. ‘Teller explains it by Udwp avevywarixév, and 
understands it as meaning the reception of the doctrine of the 
Gospel. But the reception of a doctrine is an act of the already 
existing man, which no one can call a new birth without the utmost 
degree of hyperbole. Nor am I any more prepared to admit, with 
Tholuck, that the mention of water was only intended to assis- 
Nicodemus in understanding the phrase, and to indicate its refer- 
ence to baptism. The reference of the expression to baptism* 
(especially according to Tit. ili. 5) certainly is clear; the only 
question is, how this is to be taken; for the view of Knapp,‘ that 

1 In dvayzvvdw, 1 Pet. i. 3, 23, the avez has only the meaning of repetition. 

2 That the idea of regeneration was unintelligible to Nicodemus is seen, if the ex- 
pression be taken in its specific, narrower sense—viz. as the communication of a higher 
life and consciousness, which can only be effected by the Holy Ghost, the requisite 
condition of whose outpouring upon mankind was the glorification of Christ (John vii. 
39.) In this narrower sense, regeneration could not be ascribed to any Old Testament 
saint ; although, indeed, important transformations (which might be called regeneration 
in the wider sense, and which, by the impartation of new names, are in fact announced, 
as types of regeneration) did occur in some individuals, as, for example, Abram and 


Jacob, who were therefore called Abraham and Israel. (Comp. the remarks Matt, 
2 ty wie) 

* As John vi. is a commentary, or, if it be preferred, a prophetic lesson, on the words 
of the institution which contain the mystery of the supper, so is John iii. upon the bap- 
tismal formula which contains the mystery of baptism. 

z See the discussion of this subject in his Seriptis var. arg. p. 199, sqq. 
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baptism is to be understood as xadagiopéc, is evidently unsatisfactory, 
although he apprehends the idea of purification more profoundly 
than Grotius. Liicke follows Knapp in the acceptation of tdwe. 
In my opinion, the true meaning of the passage is best supplied by 
the following verse. 

Ver. 6. Here, in order to demolish the pride of Nicodemus in 
his corporeal extraction from Abraham, the odg&, as generating, 
is placed in contrast with the zvziua, as also generating, and the 
words of the Lord express the simple, easily intelligible sentiment, 
that what is begotten carries within itself the nature of that which 
begat it. It is plain that here the idea of generation is viewed 
profoundly, as the communication of being to another; but no one 
can impart anything which is not contained in his own nature, 
and accordingly out of the oép&, as the antithesis to z<tua, 
nothing wvevwariméy can go forth. Further (comp. the remarks 
on John i. 14), oépE is not to be interchanged with oda, or with 
the dead substance of the oda, i.e. the xgéas; but it is to be 
taken in combination with vy%, in which combination alone pro- 
creation is possible to it. But in contrast with viva itis the 
natural, sensuous life placed in the power of the perishableness 
and sin of the xéouos, whilst wvetju« points out the nature of the 
higher imperishable life.* Hence the expression 2 svetwaros 
avevwo plainly means “ that which is imperishable can only have 
its origin from the fountain itself of imperishable life.” 

Thus understood the zx has its meaning precisely defined, and 
because the same preposition is connected, ver. 5, with vdwe, this 
must also have its discoverable relation to the yéwjos. The two 
parallels, Tit. iii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 23, facilitate the interpretation 
here. In the latter, the Adyos Ca» (— ave¥uu) is placed, as an 
apdaerf, in opposition to the orogd géaer7, and in the sequel, ver. 
24, ode is described as the géagrév.? Accordingly the compari- 


1 Clemens Alex. says: izyds rot Abyou 7d wvevma, ws diya cugxos. In other words, 
the creative element in regeneration is the divine being itself operating through the 
Logos (comp. John i, 13, tx Ocod éyewv4dncuy), so that we may say, the new birth comes 
to pass from God, through the Logos, in the Spirit. The Letter to Diognetus (cap. 11) 
describes regeneration asa self-reproduction of the Logos: 6 Adyos ravrore véos ty aylay xag- 
diceis yevvesuevos. The Logos reproduces himself in each soul, as the spark elicits the flame 
in a kindling substance. According to James i. 15, the development in evil is a kind 
of new birth, the end of which, however, is death. i 


2 Also James i. 18, the Aéyos &Anéeies appears as the principle, so to speak, impreg- 
nating the soul with higher power. 


Se 
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\ 
son of regeneration with the rise of a new being here stands forth 
in the most distinct manner. But Tit. iii. 5 is the only passage 
in the New Testament where, in such close connexion with the 
operation of the Spirit (dvaxaivworg avebwaros), mention is made of 
water (Aourgiv raAmyyeveciag), and that with evident reference to 
baptism ; although in Ephes. v. 26, Aourgty rod Udaros ev s4uars, the 
éjuca also unquestionably signifies the operation of the cvedu«. 
The remarkable passage 1 John y. 6, 8 [comp. John xix. 34], 
requires a special consideration by itself.) Now if Gen. i. 2 be 
adduced as a description of the process of creation, where the 
Spirit is represented as moving upon the water, an interpretation 
is suggested for the passage, as follows. The ideas of birth and 
of creation are closely related (on which account also the regene- 
rated person is called xa xriois, 2 Cor. y. 17); as in the creation 
the water appears as the material that is moulded, and the Spirit 
as he who exerts the plastic power, so also in the yewndjvas 2 Udaros 
nai avevuaros, the Spirit is the creative principle of the regeneration, 
while the Udwp is the feminine principle of the same,? that element 
of the soul which is purified in sincere repentance, as it were the 
mother of thenew man. Accordingly, without changing the idea, 
it might even have been said : éx Luyis xa! rvedmaros. The z& tdaros 
simply indicates that it is not the soul as such, but the penitent 
soul, in which regeneration can result.” In the interpretation of 
this important passage, considerable aid may be derived from the 
saying of Paul, 1 Cor. x. 2: advreg cig rbv Mavoyy eCarricavro 2v 77 
vepéarn nal ev rq Saraoon. ‘The cloud here—as the column of cloud 
and fire, the symbol of the divine presence—signifies the Spirit, 
and the sea means the water. The passage through the Red Sea 

* Comp. in Meyer’s Blatt. fiir héh. Wahrh. pt. ii. p. 76, ff, the treatise on some 
significations of the word water in the Holy Scriptures. 

2 In several passages of Holy Scripture, regeneration is compared to creation, par- 
ticularly in Rom. iv. 17; 2 Cor. iv. 6; Ephes. ii. 10; and many have derived a just 
insight into this parallel from experience. ‘Thus sings a Christian poet :— 

* From nothing, Lord, thou mad’st the world, so let me nothing be, 

And thence a something after thine own image form ! 

By nature I am like the waste and gloomy earth— 

Oh that my eyes and heart with tears would overflow ; 

And then might thy Good Spirit, these sad waters hov’ring o'er, 

Reanimate my lifeless heart with light and strength!” 
Tears are the analogous visible expression of the soul dissolving in the water of bap- 
tism, over which the regenerating Spirit of God moves; and regeneration is a spiritual 


process of creation, which is perfected in degrees similar to those in which the Genesis, 
the outward physical creation, was developed. 


Tt 
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is to the Apostle an act of birth, a passage out of a defective con- 
dition into one nearer to perfection ; the death of the old, the birth 
of the new. To every new formation, however, belong two powers, 
the creative energy, and the substratum on which it operates. The 
game is involved in the parallel of the deluge with baptism, 1 Pet. 
iii. 20, 21. (Comp. Rom. vi. 4; 1 Cor. xii. 13; Col. ii. 12.) 
Hence it is correct here to understand a reference to baptism, though 
that reference is not to the sacrament, but to the idea of baptism 
(comp. the remarks on John vi. 51); and this is a symbolical mode 
of expressing the inward occurrence of penitence in the soul,’ which, 
in its necessary connexion with faith, forms the negative requisite 
to regeneration,—susceptibility of the operation of the Spirit. 
Purification is thus only an effect of regeneration ; the essence of 
the latter is a mysterious union of the powers of the world to come 
with the soul, which is naturally as capable of being purified by 
the divine gac, as of being obscured by the oxérog that rules in the 
xoou0s, according to the inclination of the free will towards the one 
or the other element. It is upon the surrender of man to the 
world of light and its powers that he first arrives at true being 
and consciousness; he becomes vids or dvdpwrog Ocod (John i. 18; 
1 Tim. vi. 11.) For God is the absolute zv:iz« (John iv. 24), 
and the yevyrol avetwurog are —= yewnrol éx Ocod (Matt. xi. 11; 
Johni. 13.) Now this higher degree of life is unfolded by the 
New Testament ; the Old Testament merely awakens the susceptibi- 
lity of it. Hence the prophets promise a new heart (Jerem. xxxi. 
333; Ezek. xviii. 31; xxxvi, 26) at the coming of the Messiah; 
and accordingly the pious of the Old Testament may at the most 
be regarded as persons who, through a powerful change in their 
life, often marked by a new name, typified regeneration; whilst 
this regeneration itself remains a pure prerogative of the New 
Covenant. (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. xi. 11.) Yet its essence 
cannot be regarded as consisting in man’s reception of a tendency 
opposed to his nature, so that John should become a Peter, and 
Melancthon a Luther; in that case God, who also created the 
natural man, would contradict himself. On the contrary, regene- 
ration is a purifying and invigoration of the natural man, through 
the impartation of a totally new vital principle, which unites with 
what yet remains of divine kindred in man after his fall. - 


1 Comp. in the Old Testament such passages as Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Zech, xiii. 1. The 
baptism of Jesus itself forms a sublime analogy to this. 
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Ver. 7,8. That such a change is possible now awakens the 
astonishment of Nicodemus. The Redeemer assists him by a 
simile drawn from nature. We are acquainted with the effects of 
the wind, but the secret causes of its rise, and the course it takes, 
we know not. (That via here is to be referred to the natural 
phenomenon of wind, and not to the Spirit, is rendered decidedly 
certain by the comparison, and by the expression gwyv7jy airod.) | 
In like manner the powers of the invisible world act mysteriously ; 
he who has not experienced its effects, believes not in its power. 

Ver. 9, 10. Up to this point it cannot be said that Nicodemus, 
in his conversation with Christ, betrayed either arrogance or unbe- 
lief ; but the following answer, and the words in which Jesus replies, 
shew that these lay at the bottom of his heart. The words them- 
selves, rig divaras raira yevécdus, might proceed from a believing 
though inquisitive mind (comp. Luke i. 34, where Mary utters the 
same expression) ; but the reprimand of Jesus does not permit this 
supposition. The reference to the function of Nicodemus as a 
teacher, on the one hand, serves to humble him,1 and on the other, 
represents the person of Jesus as the Teacher of teachers, the 
possessor of the highest knowledge of matters pertaining to the 
spiritual world. It might be asked, how could the Redeemer 
suppose a knowledge of regeneration even in a Master in Israel ? 
Doubtless on account of the analogy involved in the relation of the 
heathen to the Old Testament economy, which, taken together with 
the intimations in the Old Testament (Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Zech. 
xiii. 1), indicated the necessity of a similar change of heart in the 
Israclities that they might enter the kingdom of God. But the 
better reply is, that the zo) ruira ob ywwoxeg should not be trans- 
lated, ‘* And thou knowest not this?” but, “ And thou seest not 
into this?” Thus regeneration remains, even according to the 
words of Christ, something new, and the sense, “ Thou under- 
standest not the intimations of the Old Testament; hence the law 
has not fulfilled its design in thee, no true repentance is awakened 
in thee, otherwise the need of a totally new birth would declare 
itself in living utterance within thee.” Meanwhile since our Lord 
afterwards proclaims redemption to Nicodemus (ver. 14, ff.), we 
may judge with regard to his condition, that he had within him the 
want of redemption, but, on account of his Jewish prejudices, had 


1 The article 6 ddéexaAss is to be taken thus: the great Teacher whom the people 
think thee, and whom thou deemest thyself to be. 
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not been able to arrive at the clear consciousness of it; this con- 
sciousness the discourse of Jesus is intended to awaken. 

Ver. 11, 12. This lofty character of Christ is expressed still 
more distinctly in the following words. In them Jesus ascribes 
to himself the immediate knowledge of things in the spiritual 
world. (“O cidapev, 6 tweéxomev primarily indicates the experience 
of the senses, but is here intended to represent the immediate 
knowledge of invisible things, in contrast with a knowledge gained 
by abstraction and reflection.) The guilt of ignorance is attri- 
buted merely to the unbelief of men. (‘The od AuuEcvew, compare 
i. 5, 11, 12, is to be understood as referring to the reception of 
the reality, not of mere representations. Spiritual powers alone 
can awaken new life within; it cannot be accomplished by altered 
conceptions or modified ideas.) On account of this unbelief, the 
Lord also refuses to impart any deeper instruction concerning the 
saz of regeneration, which must be sought in the ultimate prin- 
ciples of the spiritual world. He adheres to the fact, which is 
an éxiyeioy, So far as it takes place in men who dwell on the earth. 
(It is indeed no yi," since powers from on high produce it.) 
The remainder of the discourse now turns from Nicodemus to the 
others present,—probably his companions. 

Ver. 13. The connexion of this verse with those preceding is 
as follows: “* And yet even the Son of Man, who descended from 
heaven, is he from whom alone any disclosure concerning the éxiyera 
and éxoupévca, can be derived.” The passage is quite parallel with 
Matt. xi. 27. (Compare the exposition of the latter.) The per- 
fect dva€zeqxe is to be taken as the éivigaxe suaore, 1. 18; it is the 
absolute denial of the dvaCusvery eig viv odparéy:—* neither has any 
one ever gone, nor can any one go, into heaven.” (According to 
the connexion, the idea of going to heaven involves that knowledge 
of heavenly things which would result therefrom.) The creature 
cannot, by his own power, penetrate into the eternal world; such 
a Titanian enterprise would be either folly or crime. But eternal 
love itself has indeed stooped, and in itself discloses to the humble 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. (Col. ii. 3.) The 
reference of the words to the ascension, or, indeed, as Socinians 
say, to a corporeal transport of Christ into heaven (raptus Christi 
in coelum), and such like interpretations, are of course to be alto- 


1 Bengel makes use of the expression: the regeneration is ex coelo, non quidem in 
coelo, est illa in margine coeli. 
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gether rejected. In order that the words zaralds 2x rod odpavod may 
not produce the idea of a removal from heaven, 6 dy &v rH otpangi 
is added. (Just in like manner vi. 38 compared with ver. 46.) 
This appendix, understood as the imperfect, would present an in- 
tolerable pleonasm. Liicke and Tholuck justly remark, that the 
coming of the Son, as a local act, does not annul his existence in 
heaven, but that even at his incarnation he ceased not to be with 
the Father in eternal presence. (Concerning vids rod dvdpuirov, com- 
pare the Comm. on Luke i. 35.) 

Ver 14, 15. The connexion of this important verse (ver. 14)' 
with the preceding, is simply this: ‘* Ye accept not my testimony, 
and yet ye can obtain the truth from no one else ; know, however, 
that not merely the word of the Son of Man is brought home to 
faith (not to preliminary knowledge), but his whole appearance, 
and especially his deepest humiliation; the Son of Man himself is 
the object of faith presented to all by God, and hence even thou 
must yield faith to me.” The words thus contain a strengthened 
exhortation to faith, since life depends upon it. According to this 
connexion, there is the highest degree of improbability in the sup- 
position of Liicke and Tholuck—viz. that in this verse the éroupéyoy 
is communicated by Christ; for just before this (ver. 12) the Lord 
had altogether refused to communicate things purely heavenly. 
And, moreover, how could the crucifixion of Christ, which took 
place on earth, and belonged entirely to earth, be called an érovgéyoy, 
if regeneration is called an ér/yzv? Besides which, the death of 
the Redeemer, although immediately connected with the forgiveness 
of sins, was not so closely connected with the new birth. Hence 
it is more natural to suppose that the reference to the érougéuov is 
here entirely dropped, so that ver. 14 merely has the following 
connexion with that which precedes: ‘the Son of Man alone is 
come from heayen and is in heaven, he alone therefore must be be- 
lieved in; to which end he is set up for the contemplation of all, 
as Moses set up the Serpent.” This at any rate appears simpler 
than to say, with Tholuck, that the crucifixion is called an éov- 
edvov, in So far as it rests upon a decree passed in heaven. 

We now proceed to the contents of the passage itself. It be- 
longs to those few discourses of Jesus in which he speaks as it were 
prophetically of his expiatory death. (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. 


1 Compare the treatise on this passage by Jacobi in the Stud. 1835, No. i. p. 1 ff. ; 
likewise De Wette’s remarks, ibid. 1834, No. 4. 
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xx. 28.) Hence it partakes of the general character of these pas- 
sages, containing intimations rather than details. (See the reasons 
hereof in the other passages.) The Redeemer takes the occurrence 
related Numb. xxi. 8, 9, typically (a decided testimony, from the 
mouth of the Lord himself, to the allowableness of typical inter- 
pretations), and compares the believing gaze of the sick people 
upon the uplifted brazen Serpent and their corporeal recovery, to 
the gaining of eternal life through the believing look of the sinful 
world upon the uplifted Son of Man. Hence the suspended Ser- 
pent! was a oiuloro owrngiag (Wisd: Sol. xvi. 4). Lticke thinks 
that, according to the view of Jesus, it was an undesigned symbol 
of the idea of expiation. But whence this is to be deduced does 
not appear; the text contains nothing to favour such an opinion. 
On the contrary, in the express divine appointment of this parti- 
cular remedy, we must presuppose the decided purpose that it 
should be a type of the coming redemption through the Crucified 
One, even if Moses did not understand the deeper signification of 
the Serpent; because otherwise it would be an accidental coinci- 
dence, which in the sublimest measures of God cannot be supposed. 
This is confirmed by the 62%, in which, according to Lucke’s more 
just remark, the higher ethical necessity is intimated. 

With regard to the point of comparison between Christ and the 
uplifted Serpent, it is a question whether this consists merely in 
the elevation, or also in the form of the Serpent. According to 
Rom. viii. 3, it appears to me most probable that both are to be 
combined. It is there said that God sent his Son éy éwodimars oxg- 
nog caerias. ‘The Serpent is thus to be regarded as a symbol of 
the sinful nature to which the Redeemer in his incarnation assumed 
resemblance. Accordingly, the remedy appeared in the form of 
that which was to be healed. The Serpent's bite—a copy of the 
wounding of Adam through the seduction of the old Serpent, 2. e. 
the Devil—was healed by a look upon a serpent-form, and faith 
in one who died conquers death. The word of divine truth loves 
such apparent contradictions, in order that, by foolish preaching, 
the wisdom of the world may be put to shame (1 Cor.i. 20). 
Now, although John, in the following verses (iil. 16, ff.) gives the 


1 The Serpent was for a very long time preserved among the people, and divine 
honour was paid to it under the name of Nechustan. King Hezekiah on this account 
caused it to be destroyed (2 Kings xviii. 4). Comp. Menken iiber die eherne Schlange. 
Bremen. 1829. Also Kerne’s Treatise in Bengel’s Theol. Archiv. vol. i.” 
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most unequivocal interpretation of the ibwdjvas det viv tov o. dy 
as referring to the sacrificial death of Jesus, yet attempts have been 
made at one time to modify this interpretation (Dr Paulus explains 
Zdwze, ver. 16, by the words “ caused to be born’’), and at another 
to change the meaning of the term ioj itself, in order to remove 
the abhorred idea of sacrifice. In the passage Numb. xxi. 8, 9, 
the word does not occur; there it is said, obey oY LXX. 986 éal 
onuctov, set up for a sign.” But since that which is set up to be 
gazed at is usually elevated, idwéjve: was a suitable expression 
for this idea. Now the Hellenists employ this verb also for §?3 
in the signification “to exalt, to extol.’ (Lukei. 52, x. 15; 
Matt. xi. 23, xxiii. 12.) Hence Dr Paulus derives the rendering: 
“ the Son of Man must be exalted in light and glory, and the re- 
cognition of his exaltation is eternally salutary.’ But the pas- 
sages vill. 28, xii. 32, ff., clearly shew that the Jews understood 
the term iwd%vos otherwise, and referred it to death. In the lat- 
ter passage not only does John again supply the distinct interpre- 
tation that jada: means the crucifixion, but the same thing also © 
presents itself in the words of the Jews. Probably therefore the 
Lord used the Aramaic term 571, Esra vi. 11, or "29, Esth. vii. 9, 
10, ix. 13, for the customary phrase “ to hang up a criminal ona 
post, to crucify,” as also the LXX. Esth. vii. 9, apply sravgéw. 
We thus get the only consistent sense, that the crucified Messiah 
would become such a onyziav (73) to the whole believing world («és 
6 Tiorevay.) 

Here we find for the first time the expression so common in the 
language of John, Za) aidvog in antithesis with ddaca.’ Its 
meaning appears in connexion with the general explanation of 24 
given in the remarks oni. 4. We there saw that by this John 
understands absolute being, as the source of all that is created. 
Now, with a deeply spiritual meaning, the Scripture in general 
ascribes true being to the creature only in connexion with the 
origin of that being; where sin dissolves that connexion, there 


1 Tt is remarkable how the more profound men of different times, and of various 
states of cultivation, have agreed with Holy Scripture in the choice of many significant 
expressions for the spiritual life. Thus Plutarch writes: cjza: 32 xal cis wiwvion 
Cwiis, hv 6 Osos clanyer, eVOummov sivas Td TH yrocts wa Teoumonimely Ta yetvoutve (de 
Isid. et Osir. c. i.) And Philo: ga% wiv widvios 1 weds 70 oy xaraguyn, Davares 
¥ 6 awd rovrov Igaous: (de profugis. edit. Pfeiff. vol. iv. 258.) In the same work, p. 
266, we also find the kindred expression fw 2#3.10s, which does not occur in the 
New Testament. 
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Scéverog steps in (Gen. iii. 3), and hence he who lives in a state of 
sin is called vexeés. Accordingly drurea is to be taken as the 
antithesis to @aj and equal to Sévarog. It does not denote an 
annihilation of substance; but the idea of true life (that of the 
spirit) requires consciousness, and not that of the senses merely, 
but a spiritual consciousness. This is wanting where there is a 
deprivation of spiritual life generally, and the dvdewros Luxyixds or 
cupxixos only vegetates; such a condition, therefore, is called ab- 
sense of (#7, or death. Now, the design of the advent of the 
Logos in the flesh was to pour life again into dead humanity from 
a living fountain, to restore the connexion that has been destroyed. 
From the airofév a derived znyq rijs Cwis was to be drawn for 
every soul; and in this fountain the soul has not merely a tem- 
poral life, but, because connected with absolute Being, it has 
eternal life. It is self-evident that with this, happiness, peace, 
and joy are given; but still none of these terms can be substi- 
tuted for Za aidwog itself, any more than in the case of 25, be- 
cause they are only consequences of life, not the life itself. Ac- 
cordingly, the intimate union of the divine and the human is not 
confined to the person of our Lord; that which began in him is 
gradually extended, and, as the Logos came forth in human form 
in Christ, so through him men are to appear in the divine nature 
(2 Peter i. 4.) Without reunion to the fountain of life through 
faith, man remains in death. Sincere obedience to the law should 
not and cannot be substituted for it, this being destined merely to 
awaken the consciousness of estrangement from God, and to lead 
to the necessity of faith in Jesus (Rom. iii. 20). 

Here the conversation of Christ with Nicodemus concludes. It 
it be further enquired what effect this produced upon Nicodemus, 
the history does not furnish any additional particulars; but we 
have sufficient evidence in John vii. 50, ff., xix. 39, that it did not 
vanish from him without making some impression. 

Ver. 16. The Evangelist now blends with this discourse of the 
Lord an explanatory appendix’ (such as we often find in the 


1 With respect to this and similar appendices in the Gospel of John, comp. the re- 
marks of Tholuck in his Comm. on John p. 35, f., where it is proved that nothing can 
be inferred from these appendices derogatory to the historical character of the book. 
I agree with Kling (loe. cit. p. 138), as to the suspicious character of Liicke’s hypothe- 
sis, that “in ver. 16 John has reported the words of Jesus in a freer manner, viz. 
mingling his own words with those of Christ.” 
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Gospel of John), in which he admonishes his readers not to pass 
by this gracious sign in unbelief. That the words which now 
follow are not those of Jesus is demonstrated by the fact, that the 
reference to Nicodemus is entirely dropped, and the thoughts are 
carried back to the Proemium (i. 5, 10.) Moreover, the aorist 
(iyéanoe, and especially 2éax) represents the expiation as already 
completed ; and finally, Jesus never applies to himself the term 
povoyevag. (Comp. also 1 John iy. 9, from which passage we see 
how truly Johannine this verse is.) The da explains the pre- 
vious iLwd%jver 5c7,a8 we have already remarked. For the general 
idea “to be born and to work on earth,” John uses zgyeodas sig rip 
xéowov, a8 chap. i. 9 shews.  Asddver is equivalent to ragudidovas. 
(Comp. Rom. viii. 32 with Gal. i. 4, Luke xxii. 19.) Hence we 
can only supply the words ¢i¢ riv Sdvaroy. 

It is here remarkable that the work of reconciliation is traced 
to the divine éyéa7, which appears heightened by the antithesis 
with xéou0c, this expression involving not merely the idea of uni- 
versality (as z%s, ver. 15), but also that of sinfulness, and there- 
fore of unworthiness to be loved. This idea—that the divine love 
is the source of reconciliation—so exactly harmonizes with the 
constant usus loguendi of the New Testament, according to which 
not God but men appear as reconciled through Christ (comp. 2 
Cor. v. 19), that there is nothing unintelligible in the doubt which 
has been entertained in modern times, whether an objective recon- 
ciliation of God can everywhere be spoken of. But the perfectly 
correct assertion of this in the doctrine of the Church, is based 
upon the circumstance that in the New Testament, parallel with 
the above class of statements, there runs another, according to 
which the state of man while unreconciled is the continuance of 
the wrath of God upon him. (Comp. the remarks on John ii. 
36.) Hence the New Testament speaks both of love in God 
towards the world, and of wrath ;—love towards the divine idea 
which remains even in sinful beings, wrath towards the sin that is 
in them which God cannot but hate, as constituting the plague of 
his creatures, and destroying the harmony of the universe. Ac- 
cordingly, as reconciliation is to the creature the abolition of 
estrangement, so in God it is the adjustment of wrath and favour, 
which are both to be regarded as in God; and this latter idea 
of adjustment was necessarily viewed and set forth as the recon- 


VOL, III. 
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ciliation of God himself.’ But it is better to abstain from this 
expression as suited only to the Old Testament point of view, and 
to adhere to the New Testament mode of representation, which 
places reconciliation only in the creature, and describes God as 
effecting it. (Comp. the excellent remarks of Meyer in the Blatt. 
f. hoh. wahrh. ix. p. 109, #f. on Stier’s essay in his Beitriigen zur 
biblischen Theologie.) 

Ver. 17, 18. This view of the offering of Christ for the world, 
as the highest proof of divine love, could not fail to commend 
the Gospel very much to the immediate readers of John, whose 
bias was thoroughly anti-Jewish, and who, on this account, were 
scandalized at the notion that the Messiah, as a strict judge, was 
to punish the world. Hence the Evangelist pursues the thought. 
He denies that the Son came into the world for the purpose of 
xzeloig ; he came for the purpose of cwzngia, which is obtained through 
siovis. Here again faith is evidently to be taken in the real sig- 
nification which, as we have already shewn, pervades the whole 
language of Scripture. It is the reception of the element of gas 
brought into the world by the Messiah. Hence it is even said of 
the believer, od xgiveras, because he accomplished the separation in 
himself, when he left the oxércg and turned to the pas. (Comp. 
1 Cor. vi. 2, xi. 31.) From what has already been remarked, we 
see that although John asserted that Christ did not come (im- 
mediately, positively) at his first advent for the purpose ‘of judg- 
ment, nevertheless he by no means intended to deny that the xgiois 


1 Hence this mode of expression occasionally occurs also in the Old Testament—a 
circumstance which proves that it is not to be considered as positively false, but 
merely as a subordinate point of view. For example, in the Old Testament, the phrase 
mim) sny> occurs, 2 Sam. xxi. 14, xxiv, 25. [The expression in 2 Sam. xxi. 14 is 
pin>N Smad. _In 2 Sam. xxiv. 25 it is mm sno-.—Tr. | This literally signifies 
“ God allowed himself to hear,” but since it stands in connexion with the presenta- 
tion of offerings, Luther could correctly translate ‘‘ God was reconciled.” The formula 
s”> "b> 402, Ps. xlix. 8, Sept. 33%: +9 @c@ eiaaep~a is more definite. Neverthe- 
less, ordinarily even in the Scriptures of the Old Testament the creature is described as 
the party reconciled, so that the offering is necessary for the sake of the creature. In 
the New Testament, however, God also expressly appears as he who himself effects the 
reconciliation, which can be said of the Old Testament only in so far as the offerings 
were brought, not according to the impulse of the persons who presented them, but at 
the command of God, and according to his appointment, he himself therefore in this 
way bringing about the reconciliation. (Comp. the particulars on this subject in the 
Comm. on Rom. iii, 25.) 
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always negatively followed in his train2 As it manifests itself in 
the believer, because henceforth he is not condemned; so also in 
the unbeliever, since he is condemned already. For the xgiog is 
the separation and the ga; is the element that distinguishes and 
separates. On this account it is said in the parallel passage (xii. 
47, 48) that the word of Christ judges every one who (hears it 
and) does not believe. The word is to be conceived of as svedua 
and (#4 (vi. 63), and consequently is equivalent to gd, which 
either gains the dominion over man and blesses him, or, being re- 
jected, flees from him and condemns him. He who will not suffer its 
influence, consequently avoids it; but in that very act he shuns the 
beatifying power of the Light, and is excluded from its kingdom. 
Accordingly it is again evident that faith in the name of the Only- 
begotten is the act of living in his element, the appropriation of 
his being. The remark, that here the general judgment of the 
world is not spoken of, affords no aid whatever in ascertaining the 
sense of the passage; for during the life here below, and in the 
use of the remedy here offered, the cwrgia or the xgioig is completed, 
and the separation which will take place at the judgment of 
the world, will merely be that which has long existed within com- 
ing forth in its final issues. 

Ver. 19-21. That the xgioig consists in avoiding the element 
of the Light’ and in the love of darkness (i. 5.10), John further 
shews by unveiling the moral causes of this strange phenomenon. 
The Light ought to be welcome in its operation to every one, but 
it discloses the secret depths of the soul, and this the hypocritical 
and impenitent man shuns.’ The expressions zyecdas and oix 


* The observation of De Wette (p. 49) on this subject, that “‘God, as the highest, 
happiest being, has nothing to do with discord between good and evil, and consequently 
does not judge,” is entirely void of sense. This height and happiness of his being, on 
the contrary, goes to prove that God is the Judge of all worlds, in order to which it 
is requisite that he himself should not belong to the discord. When John says (v. 
22), ‘the Father judgeth no one, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” 
this only implies that the Father always manifests himself in the Son, but judgment 
is a manifestive activity of God. 

* The interpretation of ga; by means of the words ‘“‘doctrina Christi,” which even 
Knapp supports, is evidently a dilution of the thought (comp. Knappii, Scr. var. argum. 
p- 250, sqq.). 

® Seneca finely observes: Quare vitia sua nemo confitetur? Quia etiam nunc in 
illis est. Somnium narrare vigilantis est (epist. 45.) With this may be compared 
the words of Augustine (on the passage): accusat Deus peccata tua, si et tu accusas, 
coniungeris Deo. Oportet ut oderis in te opus tuum, et ames in te opus Dei. Cum 
autem inceperit tibi displicere quod fecisti, ibi incipiunt bona tua opera. 
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zexeodas very suitably-designate the activity on the part of man in 
the work of conversion. The positive efficacy is exerted by the 
Light (the Spirit) ; the negative part, reception or rejection, be- 
longs to man. (With respect to the criminative activity of the 
Spirit, as the inward Light, comp. John xvi. 9. With the accu- 
sation of sin, the work of the Spirit begins, proceeding gradually 
to deeper operations.) Some difficulty, however, is occasioned in 
this passage by the circumstance that two classes of men appear 
to be distinguished ; those of the one class hate the Light because 
it discloses guixa in them, and those of the other love it because 
it makes good actions manifest. (AAjdea is the principle of the 
several manifestations; the teya dyadé are the acts proceeding 
from it. Compare the remarks on the truly Johannine formula: 
roe riy arndciay, 1 JSohni. 6.) It might therefore appear as if, 
according to the opinion of John, just and holy people alone, and 
no sinners could come to the light; but this is contradictory both 
to the doctrine of Scripture as a whole, and also to the express 
declarations of the Evangelist. (Comp. 1 John ii. 1,2.) Hence 
the meaning is rather to be taken thus: Isolated bona opera do 
not fit men fer coming to the Light; these, on the contrary, often 
have the very effect of withholding from the Light, since man 
builds upon them an jd/a éd:xc«sootvn ;—but the fitness consists in the 
entire inward tone of truth and sincerity, with that which proceeds 
from it. This disposition is manifested when there is no attempt 
to exculpate self, but evil is called evil. Accordingly it is true, 


sincere penitence that leads to the Light, and this must take place | 


just as much in him who, owing to circumstances, has not fallen 
into gross sins, as in him with whom such is the case." Thus 
understood, the expression go d70e:ay also gains its proper, pro- 
found signification, since it indicates the principle of life; and 
just in like manner the words ¢ @egi gorw sigyaouéva, which repre- 
sent God, the source of truth, as the ground of all truth and sin- 


' If it be said that Zeya tv Oca sieyacwtve may be even such acts of piety as Cor- 
nelius performed (Acts x.), which were accounted in him as means whereby he became 
pleasing to God; yet it must not be overlooked that this was not the result of the 
actions as such, but of the disposition from which they proceeded—a humble, unpre- 
tending spirit, sincere ardent desire after God. So understood, this brings us again to 
what has already been mentioned ; he only who longs to know himself, and who desires 
in true repentance to become free from sin, comes joyfully to the Light; for in him 
the Light discloses this very divine work within him, viz. that he wishes to be God’s 
which no man can do of himself. 
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cerity in a creature, so far as they are manifested in him. 
(Hence zy retains its proper meaning; and the expression may be 
explained by éy duvéer coi.) 


§ 6. SECOND TESTIMONY OF THE BAPTIST CONCERNING JESUS. 
(John iii. 2236.) 


The interview of Nicodemus with the Lord had just taken place 
in Jerusalem, but the Evangelist now brings Jesus to Judza, intothe 
neighbourhood of the Baptist, who was at that time still teaching in 
the enjoyment of his liberty. That a second testimony from the 
Baptist is now adduced, in which no more is said of Christ than in 
the first, can hardly be maintained as conformable to the object in 
view, except on the supposition that the Evangelist had persons in 
his eye, to whom the Baptist’s relation to the person of the Re- 
deemer could scarcely he presented with sufficient distinctness. At 
the same time, ver. 24 renders it certain that the Evangelist could 
presuppose the acquaintance of his readers with the fate of the 
Baptist. John, according to his custom, then again appended to 
the words of the Baptist some remarks which relate to the general 
design of the Gospel. 

Ver. 22-24. When Jesus left the city he bent his steps to- 
wards the Jordan, where he baptized; remaining, however, in the 
country of the Jews. (Concerning the baptism of Jesus, comp. 
the remarks on John iv. 2.) John also was baptizing in the 
neighbourhood, because the water there, being deep, afforded con- 
venience for immersion ; and the proximity of the two messengers 
of God occasioned the following @jrj0is. (Aivaév is not elsewhere 
known. Probably it is derived from 172, which in the plural is 
used for “fountain.”) Saag, or, as some codices write it, SaAciu 
— *29, was a name borne by several cities of Palestine. In the 
first place, the city of Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18), subsequently 
named Jerusalem, was so called ; and, secondly, it is probable that 
Sichem also had the same designation in ancient times. But the 
Salem mentioned here is distinct from both these. (Comp. v. 
Raumer’s Palaestina, 2d edit. p. 159, note.) 

_ Here arises the question, how the chronological data of John 
stand in relation to the statements of the synoptical Evangelists. 
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(Comp. the Comm. on Matt. iv.12.) Luke (iii. 19, 20) introduces 
the notice concerning the imprisonment of the Baptist quite in- 
cidentally, because he had just been speaking of him; so that this 
is obviously not a date, but a remark by way of anticipation. 
(Comp. the Comm. on Matt. ili, 12, and on Matt. xiv. 1.) In Matt. 
iv. 12, indeed, the visit of Christ to Galilee, which appears to have 
been occasioned by the report of the Baptist’s imprisonment, is 
aunexed to the temptation of Christ, and just so Mark i. 14; but 
this circumstance does not involve any contradiction to the state- 
ments of John, unless that journey to Galilee be taken as parallel 
with what is related i, 44, 11.1. However, there is nothing, 
throughout the text, that renders it necessary to do this; it may 
be taken as simultaneous with that mentioned John iy. 3. If this be 
done, the account given by Matthew and Mark only appears very 
much abbreviated. Both leave out all that occurred between the 
temptation and the imprisonment, viz. the first journey to Galilee 
at the marriage in Cana (Johnii. 1, ff.), the journey to the Passover 
(John ii. 13, ff.), and lastly the journey to Jordan (John iii. 22.) 
Accordingly we need only suppose that while Jesus was passing 
some time near Jordan, John the Baptist was arrested, and that 
this occasioned the journey to Galilee (John iv. 3), and then all 
exactly harmonizes ; for Matt. xiv. 1, ff. is evidently the more pre- 
cise narration of the particulars of the imprisonment, only deferred 
to a subsequent period, since reference is made to the death of the 
Baptist; but how long he was in prison we know not. The only 
thing that might be said in opposition to this arrangement is, that 
the omission on the part of Matthew and Mark appears very 
strange ; but we need not consider the period thus passed over to 
be more than a few weeks. The journey to Cana was merely a 
subordinate one; in Capernaum Jesus remained (according to il. 
12) a few days, in Jerusalem simply during the feast, and at the 
Jordan also we only need suppose a brief stay. Besides, the re- 
lation of the Baptist to Jesus implies that the time of his working 
with Jesus would be but short. After the baptism of Jesus, and 
after he had directed his disciples to Jesus, his office was finished, 
his imprisonment was only intended to serve for his personal per- 
fection. Hence we can easily account for the circumstance that 
Matthew and Mark connect the imprisonment immediately with 
the ministry of Jesus in Galilee, Matthew necessarily knowing 
nothing of it by personal observation, since he was not called till 
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afterwards. I therefore quite agree with the ancient opinion, to 
which also Eusebius,’ who relates it, was attached, viz. that 
Matthew and Mark give no account of what took place before the 
arrest of the Baptist; although indeed that Father was mistaken 
in thinking that John mentions only the occurrences before the 
same ; for, on the contrary, the arrest of the Baptist must be placed 
shortly before the journey to Galilee, related John iv. 3, of which 
it was the very occasion. So also in the last editions, Liicke and 
Tholuck. De Wette, on the other hand, without adducing his 
reasons, adheres to the opinion that Matt. iv. 12 is parallel with 
John i. 44, so that the contradiction is not removed; he merely 
avers that Jesus commences his ministry John chap. ii. as he 
commences it Matt. iv. 12, without entering further into the above 
representation. Yet immediately afterwards, he finds himself 
compelled, in commenting on iv. 1-6, to make the confession 
(p. 55), “ here, if we insert the arrest of the Baptist, Matt. iv. 12 
does indeed appear to be parallel,” but he adds in a peremptory 
manner “ it refers to an earlier period.” 

Ver. 25, 26. The disciples of John now occasioned a dispute 
(éx indicates the origin) witha Jew. (The ordinary reading is 
"Iovdafwy. Bentley conjectured ’Ijcod without any sufficient reason. 
The singular, however, individualizes more than the plural, and 
is certainly to be preferred.) The dispute related to baptism 
xoduciouss == Sdaricux), Which cannot have excited surprise except 
on the ground that it was performed by John and Jesus upon Jews. 
The precise point of the controversy is not given; but the disciples 
of John must have felt their vanity wounded by the remarks of 
the Jew, while he probably gave it as his opinion that the baptism 
of Jesus was more effectual than that of John; hence they hasten 
to their Master, and, as it were, complain to him of Jesus, that all 
are crowding to him. The remark, @ od wewaerdenxas, is justly 
viewed by Tholuck as an elevation of the Baptist above Jesus.’) 

Ver. 27, 28. The humble Baptist, however, reminds his vain 


1 Buseb. H. E. iii. 24, edit. Stroth. p. 156. Odxody 6 wiv Iwavyns 77H TOU HAT auvTOY 
tbayyiriou yeah, tz undirw rov Bawricrod cis Quraxhy BeCAnutvou xeos Tov Xgirrov 
meurbivra ragadiowci. Of 38 Aomrol resis ebayysrAioral ra were Thy Shs Td SecpurThgioy 
xdbeigke cod Barricrod pwnmovedouciy. 

2 Taking the testimony of John concerning Jesus as that of a superior concerning an 
inferior, and as it were reminding John of the signal advantage which Jesus had reaped 
from John’s testimony.—Tr. 
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disciples of the contents of his testimony (comp. 1. 15, 50), and 
refers that which was higher in Christ to the divine appointment, 
which ordained to him a more elevated position. There might be 
a temptation to understand the gencral phrase in which the Baptist 
expresses this sentiment—od ddvaras dvbewrog x. 7. 2.—AS mean- 
ing, “‘Man may not take anything to himself which is not given 
him from above, although he can.” It might then be thought 
that the Baptist, tempted by vanity, represented himself as the 
Messiah, and in that case he would have arrogated to himself 
something which had not been given to him. But the sentiment 
is undoubtedly to be taken thus: Even if man does assume any- 
thing to himself, it can yield him no success, unless God wdls his 
prosperity. Be the course of things therefore as it may, all is 
disposed from above, and without the will of God, nothing comes 
to pass. (In the phrase dan ér: dreoraAmévos ciu!, two constructions 
are blended. The ddd is to be explained from the antithesis to 
the foregoing odx <iu) ¢ya@ 6 Xeiorés, and the sentence should run: 
GAN 6 dweorurpévos tumgocdey éxcivov. But the ér 1s again con- 
nected with the wagrvgcire, and supposes the repetition of ér efrov.) 

Ver. 29, 30. The Baptist now represents the different relations 
of himself and Christ, under the familiar Old Testament figure of 
marriage. (Comp. the Comm. on Luke xvi. 16.) The Messiah 
himself is the Desire of humanity, and humanity represented by 
believers, as its noblest members, is called the vwjugy. The two 
are entwined in the most intimate bond of love, which in its high- 
est manifestation—marriage—appears in the incarnation and per- 
sonal ministry of the Son of God on earth. ‘The Baptist further 
asserts that he is the Bridegroom’s man (comp. the remarks on 
Matt. ix. 15, where the term vioi roi vuupavog 18 employed), who 
conducts the Bridegroom to the arms of the Bride, but remains 
without the bridal-chamber (i. e. enters not into the kingdom of 
God itself, comp. the remarks on Matt. xi. 11), and listens to the 
rejoicing of the Bridegroom. 

Holy Scripture does not shun the use of such graphic represen- 


2 The idea of the author appears to be this, that if the Baptist had spoken thus, “‘ Man 
may not, ought not to assume anything to himself,” &c., his phraseology would have 
been open to the construction that he himself was the Messiah, because his hearers 
might apply his words to Jesus as a kind of animadversion: But taking the Jdatter 
rendering, given by Olshausen, nothing of the kind is indicated in the words of John ; 
they on the contrary testify that as prosperity attended the work of Jesus, it might be 
presumed that God approved it.—Tr. 
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tations, derived from sensual love,’ in order to illustrate spiritual 
relations; because they are intended for readers whose eyes are 
pure and enlightened, while to the impure, everything, even that 
which is purest, appears impure and defiled. Such passages of 
the New Testament support the exposition of the Song of Solomon 
as referring to spiritual love, without which reference the book 
would not belong to the canon. (The formula yage cerdrgjoureu 
occurs also xv. 11, xvi. 24, xvii. 18. The joy of Simeon was 
completed as he folded the child Jesus in his arms; the joy of 
the Baptist attained its perfection when he knew that the bride 
was in the arms of the Messiah—7z. e. when he beheld the com~ 
mencement of Messiah’s spiritual work, which made humanity 
fruitful in higher spiritual powers.) The humble Baptist now 
willingly retired, with his circle, into the shade; he knew that, 
according to the appointment of God, the Messiah was to increase. 
This unassumingness and simplicity perfect the character of the 
Baptist ; a higher power, new life, surpassing the Old Testament, 
he did not possess; but with entire humility he acknowledged his 
position, and attested the subordinate relation in which he stood 
to the plans of God. 

Ver. 31, 52. The following words, as far as ver. 36, are eyvi- 
dently not the Baptist’s, but those of the Evangelist, who is skilled 
in closely fitting his own words to those which he reports.” For, 
in the first place, the following verses are not at all in keeping 
with the point of view occupied by the Baptist and his adherents, 
as for example they testify the happy result flowing from the re- 
ception of the words of Jesus, which had not yet taken place with 
the Baptist ; the thoughts issue from the profound mind of John, 
and are completely clothed in his garb. In the second place, they 
also arise out of the connexion; for the last verses in particular 
refer not to the relation between Christ and the Baptist, but 
merely to that between the Redeemer and believers or unbélievers. 
The first verses (31, 32), on the other hand, contain a significant 
reference to the disciples of John, to whom it was intended that 
their Master should be shewn in his proper position with respect 
to the Redeemer. 

The Kvyangelist now, in the following verses, places the Baptist 


1 Taking a profounder view, it would be necessary to say, that spiritual love is the 
original, and all sensual love is only a troubled echo of the reality of the former. 
2 On this subject comp. the apologetic remarks of Tholuck in his Comment. p. 36. 
VOL. III, 12 
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in contrast with Christ. John, although the greatest born of 
women (Matt. xi. 11), is but an earthly sage, greatly enlightened 
by the Spirit of God, and can only speak as his origin permits. 
Christ, on the contrary, is purely from heaven (dywev is explained 
by the immediately subsequent words é% rod cdgavot),—one who 
bears witness to mortals of heavenly things scen by him directly. 
(Comp. the remarks on iii. 11.) (The phrase: 6 dy éx cis yiis, 
éu ris ys éor, appears tautological; but Liicke justly observes 
that the former sentence is the subject, and the latter the predi- 
cate—the former indicating the origin, the latter the occupation 
—so that the meaning may be resolved thus: 6 é« ris yiis yhivos 
govt.) The expression é% r7s yijg Aude?, however, is peculiarly re- 
markable, and certainly appears too strong in application to a 
prophet who speaks under the impulse of the Holy Spirit.’ The 
term éc/yso (ili, 12), may be compared; but just because this 
certainly could not be interchanged with yfiva, é« and éa/ by no 
means appear synonymous. The passage is probably best under- 
stood thus: even that which is divine in the discourse of John, he 
speaks from earth, 2 e. in an earthly, veiled form, — whilst 
Christ presents that which is heavenly from heaven, 7. e. in 
heavenly clearness and purity. John speaks {jwara dvdgcirov, but 
Christ utters gjuare @zod. (Comp. ver. 34.) In John the divine 
itself was manifested in a human, subordinate form. 

Ver. 33, 34. The Evangelist deeply deplores the fact that 
this heavenly testimony is not received (7. e. only by a very small 
number in proportion to the mass); but still, tanght by inward 
experience, he is compelled to add that he who received this tes- 
timony derived from it unspeakable happiness; he experienced 
that God is true, that he fulfils all his promises, and satisfies all 
desire. (Sggayi%w, to seal, to confirm. Just so vi. 27; Ephes. 
i. 13, iv. 30. The confirmation here refers to the ~«€y himself, 
as well as to the others also.) Now, this confirmation is founded 
upon the circumstance that he speaks ijuzara ©. One expects 
something entirely different, ¢. g. that it would be said, “ since in 
him all prophecies are fulfilled.” It is true that the words of God 


1 But its strangeness does not authorize such an unsuitable expression as that of De 
Wette in his remarks on the passage: ‘‘ the remarkable undervaluation of all, even of 
the Baptist, must be regarded as the excess either of modesty in the Baptist, or of the 
apologetic element (!) in the Evangelist.” The first question is, whether an excess 
may everywhere be supposed. 
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need not necessarily be fulfilments; they may be new promises. 
But he who speaks divine words is the Messiah, of whom it was 
promised, “I will put my words into his mouth” (Deut. xviii. 18.) 
Consequently this sentence means the same thing, for in the 
Messiah all promises,of God are yea and amen (2 Cor. i. 20.) 
The conclusion: 03 yee éx uergou O/dwo, %. 7. A. explains how he 
who was sent from God was able to speak éjuara sod Ocod, for 
airy is to be supplied. Even John had the divine spirit in a 
certain degree (2z wérzou = merging, the reading é% wZgous is merely 
explanatory), but the Messiah had the entire fulness of divine life 
and divine power, the word of the Father dwelt in him, and there- 
fore he spake jjuara rod Ocod. Meyer has so misunderstood the 
passage as to consider the words od yag éx wérgov didacr a general 
phrase, applying to all messengers from God; he says that God 
always gives his Spirit without measure, the different degrees in 
which it is participated depending merely on the different degrees 
of receptivity in the receivers. It is evident that the words refer 
mercly to the éy daéoreiew 6 Océs. (The present diam very aptly 
points out the permanent communication of the Spirit by the 
Father to the Son, so that a constant flow and reflow of living 
powers is to be imagined. (Comp. i. 52.) 

Ver. 35, 36. Instead of the general expressions hitherto em- 
ployed respecting the Messiah (6 dvwdev, éx roi odgavod eoyduevoc) We 
now have the term vids by which the altogether peculiar relation 
of God to him, as his Father, is designated. (Instead of ayarés, 
gic? is used in the same sense. Comp. v. 20.) In consequence 
of this relation, God has invested the Son, as the J/eir, with the 
sovereignty of the world, and for this reason life and happiness 
depend upon faith in him. (Comp. the observations on Matt. xi. 
27. ‘To refer the zvéyz7a merely to the moral efficacy of the Re- 
deemer through his teaching, is to render the meaning superficial, 
and therefore contrary to the character of Scripture. Comp. 
the remarks on Matt. xxviii. 18; 1 Cor. xv. 27,28.) In the 
concluding verse (as iii. 15), eternal life is associated with faith. 
Here we need only inquire, how the dzedav is related to the sj 
miorevay (ver. 18.) The two expressions are, it is true, different 
in themselves, but here they are so employed that so far as the 
sense gocs, they are perfectly synonymous; as Liicke acknow- 
ledges in the second edition of his Commentary, although he had 
previously denied it. Unbelief itself is here regarded as disobe- 
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dience, and, indeed, as total disobedience proceeding from the entire 
man ; and being such, it is not merely an dzeidew, but the dxsibera, 
out of which all others arise. (Comp. Rom. xi. 30—32; Ephes. 
ii, 2, v. 6. In the latter passage, even the 6277 rot @cod is con- 
nected with the dazed.) As parallel to otx eras Cagy, it is 
added: dar 4 deyq rod Ocod wever 2x” airév. (With regard to Can 
and égy4, comp. the remarks on ili. 15, 16.) John, the preacher 
of the love of God (1 John iv. 8, 16), knows also the wrath of 
God, which of necessity co-exists with the energy and ardour of 
love, since wrath only represents the other pole of love. Love 
draws to itself that which is kindred, but rejects that which is 
discordant, and, in the same being, it attracts the element of the 
former, whilst it repels that of the latter. Accordingly it cannot 
be without wrath, and, as no property of God operates without 
the others (for in him all are essentially one), so love does not 
work without imparting reward (or rather benefit), and wrath 
does not work without punishing (or inflicting pain), as the two 
forms in which righteousness is displayed. During the time that — 
man, as a member of sinful humanity, lapsed and estranged from’ 
God, did not experience the redeeming power of Christ (Ephes. ii. 
3), the repulsive pole of divine love manifests itself, and if he re- 
jects redemption, this state continues till he surrenders (uéve éx’ 
airdy.) Absolute permanence of wrath is here indicated, only so 
far as an altogether permanent dvedciv is presupposed. Hence 
the intention of divine wrath and of righteous wisdom, in render- 
ing sin and evil necessarily connected, is the same as that of 
divine love—to awaken in man the consciousness of his sinful con- 
dition. And accordingly it is evident that Liucke is in error when 
he regards the expression ég77 ©cod wives éx” aitrév, a8 stronger than 
xéxoires (ver. 18.) He who is condemned, 7. e. excluded from the 
kingdom of redemption, is surely under ég74, and thus in the two 
expressions there is only one and the same thing to be seen (comp. 
Rom. i.18; 0.5; Ephes. v. 6; Coloss. iii. 6.) De Wette here, 
at the conclusion of the chapter, remarks, “this verse (ver. 36) 
might be used even against the Baptist himself and his disciples.” 
The meaning of this observation—that the wrath of God may be 
said to remain on the Baptist because he did not believe in the 
Son—is shewn by the sequel, where De Wette observes that John 


1 With respect to dgyn rod Ozod, comp. the Comment. on Matt. xviii. 34, 35. 
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the Baptist appears to have placed himself in opposition to Christ, 
since he continued to baptize even after Jesus had declared him- 
self to be the Messiah; and that, therefore, even if the whole 
statement here given is not to be rejected, at any rate John the 
Evangelist was induced by apologetic reasons to overstep the 
limits of historic truth. It is indeed very much to be lamented 
that the theologian whom we have named has not shrunk from 
yielding himself so far to the Straussian influence. For, does it 
necessarily follow from John’s still baptising, that he intended to 
place himself in opposition to Jesus? Nay, is it not the most 
natural supposition that he baptized for the same purpose after- 
wards as before, viz., to point the penitent to Christ? Where do 
we find a word to the contrary? The circumstance that in Acts 
xix. 3, the disciples of John are still mentioned, only shews—as 
is indicated by the very existence of the sect of the Zabians, and 
their doctrines—that many disciples did not follow out John’s in- 
struction to join themselves to Jesus. Besides which, some well- 
meaning persons, like those mentioned Acts xix., may have be- 
come disconnected from the Baptist, before he decidedly recognized 
the office of Jesus, at his baptism. At all events the insinuation 
that ver. 36 may be referred to the Baptist himself is truly cal- 
culated to shock the mind. 


§ 7. THE CONVERSATION OF CHRIST WITH THE WOMAN OF 
SAMARIA. 


(John iv. 1—42.) 


The following charming narrative is most intimately connected 
with the avowed design (xx. 31) of the Gospel to represent Jesus 
as the Christ. Christ here unequivocally declares (ver. 26) that 
he is the Messiah. Moreover, the spiritual views concerning the 
true worship of God, propounded in the conversation with the 
Samaritan woman (ver. 23, 24), are quite calculated for the 
immediate readers of John; so that the pertinence of this chap- 
ter to the general connexion of the Gospel is obvious to every 
one. However, we cannot but consider Hengstenberg (on the 
Authenticity of the Pentateuch) mistaken in adopting the view 
of Strauss (Leben Jesu Th. i. p. 519, ff.), that this occurrence in- 
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volves a symbolical signification which, at the same time, does not 
destroy the historic truth of Christ’s interview with the woman of 
Samaria. For, in the first place, the supposition that the woman 
represented the Samaritan people, and her five husbands the five 
races from which, according to 2 Kings xvii. 24, the Samaritans 
sprang, is in the highest degree for ced. And, in the second place, 
this Repeeeia ibaa to the utterly untenable conclusion that the 
Samaritan woman, and with her the inhabitants of Sichem, were 
employed purely as a medium whereby to symbolise a thought 
which might have been far more simply expressed in plain words. 
For although Hengstenberg does not deny the reality of the ex- 
ternal fact, yet he evidently sets aside its signification as such, in 
order to place the symbolical aspect in the foreground; it being 
altogether denied, or at least strongly doubted, that the Lord 
really intended to produce any effect upon the woman and the 
Sichemites. Now, unconscious objects, such as the fig-tree, the 
fish with the piece of money, &¢., may well be employed in those 
symbolical actions, in which the externality of the action entirely 
withdraws ; but it is not appropriate thus to employ human beings, 
since they never can be used merely as means, but constantly ap- 
pear in the ministry of Christ as the end, 

Ver. 1-3. The circumstance that Jesus, upon receiving the 
intelligence that the Pharisees were aware of the power which he 
held over the people, leaves Judza and goes to Galilee—a place 
less exposed to Pharisaic influence—on the one hand indicates 
persecutions already prepared for him, and on the other, renders 
it not improbable that just at this time the Baptist was imprisoned 
(compare the remarks on iii. 22.) Here we find the postponed 
remark that Jesus himself did not baptize, but only the disciples.’ 
Just in like manner the apostles did not baptize after the Pente- 
cost, but only their companions, while the apostles laid their hands 
upon the baptized, who therewith received the Spirit. (Compare 
Acts vill. 14-17; 1 Cor. i. 14-16.) This plainly indicates a 
certain subordination of water-baptism (comp. the Comm. on Matt. 
iil. 1) in relation to the baptism with the Spirit, when the two 


» The probable reason why Jesus himself did not baptize, was, as Meyer "justly 
remarks, that it appeared in itself unsuitable for him to baptize. 

* The later ecclesiastical usage, viz., the deacons baptising, but the bishops impart- 
ing the chrism (a custom still retained in the Catholic Church), was derived from this 
distinction. 
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did not coincide, as doubtless they did in the baptisms performed 
by the apostles themselves (1 Cor. i. 14, ff.) The baptism of the 
disciples before the institution of the Sacrament and the outpouring 
of the Spirit was, at any rate, a mere Parricua peravoins, because 
they themselves had not as yet received any other baptism,’ and 
the Holy Spirit was not yet given (John vii. 39.) 

Ver. 4—6. The direct road from Judea to Galilee led through 
Samaria. Only the most carefully scrupulous Jews avoided it, 
and went through Perea. The Hebrew name of the town which 
Jesus touched on his way is =¥ =  ryéu or Suyéu. The reading 
Side, or more correctly Suxce, is probably a distortion of fies 
name, in vogue among the Jews, equal to "32, drunk, or 7%, false- 
hood. (Sir. 1. 26, the town is called r& Sixjuc.) But, as it is not 
likely that the Evangelist would receive a vulgar nickname into his 
grave narrative, it seems to me more probable that the g standing 
for w is nothing more than an instance of the exchange of liquid 
letters which sometimes occurs,—as Nebuchadrezzar, Beliar. 
Hengstenberg’s supposition that John himself formed the oppro- 
brious epithet intentionally, in order to point out that which was 
reprehensible in the Samaritan bias, appears to me inadmissible ; 
because, in the first place, the Sichemites are not one with the 
Samaritans generally, but only form a small part of them. The 
ies, in the Words iets rgoonuveire 6 bx ofdare (ver. 22), does not 
refer to the Sichemites, but to all Samaritans. In the second place, 
it is contrary to the usage of the New Testament to disgrace any 
one by the application of a reproachful name.—With respect to 
the situation of Sichem and its relation to Neapolis, subsequently 
so called, comp. v. Raumer’s remarks in the second edition of his 
Geographie von Palaestina (p. 160, note), by which the apparent 
contradictions in the accounts of the ancients are satisfactorily 
solved.—As regards the xyweov of Joseph, comp. Gen. xxxiii. 19, 
xlviii. 22,—Tradition there assigned a well to Jacob; on this Jesus 


11 cannot agree with the view of Matthies, when he asserts (de haptismate. Berol. 
1831, p. 57, not.) that the baptism practised by the apostles before the outpouring of 
the Spirit was performed & avejuors xe? xvgis It was indeed distinguished from that 
of the Baptist by this, that it could not be performed tis rey éexéutvov, for the apostles 
had acknowledged Christ as the Redeemer already come; but, in the nature of the 
case, it could not go beyond the merévere, because the power cf the Holy Spirit was 
not yet poured out. On this account all who had been baptised by the apostles needed 
also the communication of the Holy Spirit by imposition of hands. (Comp. the re- 
marks on the important passage Acts xix. 1, ff.) 
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sat in the heat of noon. (The sixth hour = twelve o’clock. The 


memory of the true disciple often marks such little incidents.) 


The mention of the weariness of Jesus is a testimony (although 
perhaps unintentional) against gnéstic Doceticism. 

Ver. 7-9. The Lord, in the simplest and most natural manner, 
introduces a conversation with a Samaritan woman, who comes to 
draw water from the well, and, after thus introducing it, he at 
once contrives to turn it towards divine things. The woman, in 
the first instance, expresses her astonishment at being accosted in 
such a friendly manner, in spite of national antipathy, by a Jew, 
which she doubtless immediately recognized him to be in dress and 
speech. (This is the only instance in which ovyyedéodas occurs in 
the New Testament.) The details respecting the relationship and 
origin of the Samaritans belong to the Jewish history.1 Concern- 
ing the time of the origin of the sect, I refer the reader to the 
Programm of Sieffert : de tempore schismatis ecclesiastici Judaeos 
inter et Samaritanos oborti. Regiom. 1828. He decides for the 
account of Nehemiah, and against that of Josephus (who traces the 
origin of the Samaritans only down to the time of Alexander the 
Great), and supposes that the rise of the sect, by the establishment 
of a worship of their own on Mount Gerizim in the known manner, 
took place during the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, which 
lasted from 464 to 425 B.c. But an entirely different view has 
recently been propounded by Hengstenberg (on the Authenticity of 
the Pentateuch.) He is of opinion that the Samaritans contained 
no Israelitish element at all, but that they were merely a mixture 
of some heathen races. For my own part, I have not been able to 
convince myself of the correctness of his hypothesis. Even Heng- 
stenberg finds himself compelled to acknowledge, according to the 
guidance of Acts x. 28, i. 8, that the Samaritans are not placed 
on a par with the heathen. But what other ground was there for 
distinguishing them from the heathen, than that they contained 
Israclitish elements? All the declarations of Christ and of the 
apostles respecting them perfectly explain themselves, on the as- 
sumption that the Samaritans had not kept their origin pure, and 
thus had defaced their knowledge of God. 

Ver. 10-12. From conflicting national relations, the Redeemer 
leads the thoughts of the woman to his own person. In order 


2 Comp. the Comment. on Luke ix. 53, and John iv. 21. 
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powerfully to excite her attention, Jesus employs the request which 
he had made to her for a draught of water, as a means of suggest- 
ing to her a similar request for spiritual invigoration. Licke has 
justly remarked, that the dwgea rod @zod cannot possibly be the 
person of the Saviour himself, since xa? rig zorw 6 AZyav oo is added; 
the expression, on the contrary, indicates the opportunity to hear 
him and to learn from him. The woman at first understands the 
Udwe (ay as signifying merely fresh spring-water, and supposes that 
Jesus refers to some mode of obtaining the water more quickly than 
she does; on this account she points him to the depth of the well. 
(According to the tradition of travellers, it is 105 feet deep, and 
contains only five feet of water.) Still, conceiving it possible that 
he may mean another well, she adds, “‘surely thou wouldst not wish 
to have a better well than this glorious one, out of which our father 
Jacob and his sons drank!” De Wette here suddenly presents 
himself as the defender of the double sense, and says, that ddwg Cay 
signifies at the same time fresh water and water of life. Thus 
the truth ever practically prevails in spite of opposition, and 
thrusts into the back ground those circumscribed principles which 
men labour to establish without any practical foundation. 

Ver. 13, 14. The Lord thereupon unfolds to her the wonderful 
nature of the water that he means, and which he had called dédwe 
Cav (ver. 10.) By this Jesus evidently does not intend his doc- 
trine, or, to speak generally, anything abstract, communicable in 
ideas, but the element of his life itself. Ashe says: éyw siusé dérog 
ris Cwzs, 80 also he himself is the téwe rs Zw, in which he gives 
life to the world. (Comp. John vi. 33, 35.)* Hence the point 
of comparison is this,—as the 94s enlightens and imparts the 
knowledge of reality, so the véwe invigorates, quickens, quenches 
thirst, and satisfies desire. Moreover, the life of the Redeemer, 
as the eternal itself, allays ald the craving of man’s heart in his 
mortal state, a craving which never can be appeased by the 
creations of that which is transitory, except for a time, because, in 
its ultimate foundation, it constantly refers to that which is eternal 
—for ever and ever. This life imparts full satisfaction (cegicody, 
John x. 10), assuages all thirst of desire (John vi. 35.) The 
parallel, Sirach xxiv. 28, 29, is interesting. There the same 
thought is expressed inversely thus: “ he who drinks of me (the 

' Similarly Philo calls the Logos rorauéds rod @eov. Comp. the passages in Gross- 
mann, loc, cit. p. 59. 
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real Wisdom) ever thirsts after me,” 7. e. his longing is then drawn 
away from all transitory objects, and entirely concentrated upon 
that continued enjoyment of the imperishable which is always ac- 
cessible to man. ‘The different forms of expression in the two pas- 
sages might be explained thus: in Sirach the revelation of Wisdom, 
in its entire fulness, is conceived of according to the Old Testament 
point of view, as in process ; whereas in John it is regarded rather 
as that which has taken place. 

As a second peculiarity of this living water, its creative nature 
is pointed out. Having issued from the eternal fountain, it creates 
in the mind of him who receives it a self-sustaining <7 Udaros.” 
(Comp. John vii. 88. Sir. xxiv. 40-44, where the same thought 
is expressed.) Thus, it not only satisfies the need of the indi- 
vidual, but renders him a fructifying fountain for those around 
him. The depth of the meaning being kept in view, the passage 
may be taken thus: “ the water is in him a spring of sparkling 
(arrouzvov == Céivros) water, for eternal life.” or, “ which springs up 
into eternal life.” The latter connexion, however, is to be preferred 
as the simpler. The sense is this : “ the element of life which issues 
from the parent fountain of 27 must also return to its primitive 
source.” That which is eternal rests not until it has reached the 
eternal, 

Ver. 15-18. The simple woman was unable to comprehend the 
greatness of such a thought ; but still the word of the Lord, spoken 
with the power of inspiration, sounded in her heart, and called her 
to a nobler life. She longed for such water as imparts full satis- 
faction ; yet she could not rise entirely above the sensuous; hence 
the peculiar form of her request, in which longings for that which 
is higher and for the sensuous are mingled together. This incite- 
ment Christ now employs in order to awaken deep repentance in 
her heart, by an unveiling of her inward state, which was essential 

1 Ullmann in the Studien (First year, No. 4, p. 791, ff.), takes a very just view of 
the difference in the modes of expression. In the Apocryphal Book he finds a desig- 
nation of the Q:Accogia ; while the saying of Christ denotes the consummate co@ia i.self. 
I only question whether a distinct citation from the Apocrypha is here to be supposed. 
I am far more disposed to regard it as a spontaneous coincidence with a form thug 
nearly corresponding. 

2 A better physical illustration of the idea is afforded by the comparison with fire, a 
spark of which in susceptibile matter calls forth a new flame. So also the fire of the 
Spirit which Jesus came to kindle (Luke xii. 49) extends itself from one heart to 


another through the universe, by means of the kindling sparks emitted from his heart 
of love. 
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to her reception of the powers fromabove. Every attempt to refer 
what Jesus here discloses to the woman of her own life, to previous 
communications received concerning her, must be rejected, as 
contrary to the view of the narrator, who presupposes in Christ 
the ability to discover the depths of hearts. (Comp. John ii. 24, 
vi. 64.) The effort of those expositors who endeavour to vindicate 
the woman, is evidently to be regarded as an entire failure; it is 
upon the very circumstance of her guilt that all the stress lies in 
this place. After having had five husbands, she lived in illicit 
connexion with another man.’ This disclosure of her secret sin, 
in which she thought herself unobserved, aroused her slumbering 
life. 

Ver. 19, 20. She recognizes in Christ a prophet (not the pro- 
phet = the Messiah, comp. vi. 14, 15), and immediately consults 
him respecting the great controversy between Jews and Samaritans. 
Probably she sought also to divert the conversation, and thus to 
get rid of the pressure produced by the view of her sins. (The 
mountain on which the temple of the Samaritans stood was called 
B3773 Gerizim, LXX. Teg:Z. Moses enjoined that the blessing 
should be placed upon it, Deut. xi. 29; xxvii. 12, 13; just over 
against it lay Mount Ebal, where the curse was to be pronounced, 
When Antiochus Epiphanes destroyed the temple, the Samaritans 
merely rebuilt an altar.) 

Ver. 21, 22. The Lord now introduces the woman to a higher 
point of view, above both of the contending opinions. Yet before 
proceeding to the detail (ver. 23, 24), he pronounces an unequivoca! 
judgment against the Samaritans. This appears remarkable, con- 
sidering that the Jews gave themselves up to such a manifestly cul- 
pable hatred of the Samaritans. But the thing here spoken of is 
not the subjective position in which the Jews certainly committed 
great errors, but the objective state of the case. In relation to 
this, right was on the side of the Jews. In the first place the 
origin of the separate divine worship of the Samaritans had been 
occasioned by sinful anger on account of just punishment.2 Then 


Meyer takes the words zal viv dy tyes, obm torr cov avie, as indicating that this last 
husband had not been faithful to the woman, as she had formerly not been faithful to 
herhusbands. Of this, however, nothing is found in the text ; the large number of her 
husbands would only point out her insatiable desire, but not that she had practised 
adultery. 

? A son of Joiada the high-priest (Josephus in the Archzol. xi. 8, calls him Manasse) 
married the daughter of Sanballat, the Persian Satrap of Samaria. Nehemiah on this 
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the Samaritans adopted merely the Pentateuch, and consequently 
were without essential parts of God’s word, viz. the Prophets, which 
contain such important predictions concerning the Messiah. And 
lastly, the self-appointed arrangement of their worship was opposed 
to the divine will, according to which the sanctuary of God’s people 
was to be on Mount Zion. Hence the Lord might well say: ier 
xpoonuverre § odu oidure, and the only right course was, that the 
Samaritans should relinquish their schism. Because they did 
not do so, they robbed themselves of the opportunity of believing 
in the Saviour of the world, whom, as the Jewish Messiah, they 
would not recognize. The consequence was that they continued, 
up to the most recent times, in sectarian combination. (Swragta 
stands as the abstract for the concrete = 6 cwrje. In the divine 
government of the world, place and time are precisely fixed; as the 
people from whom the Messiah should come, so in like manner, 
the family from which he should descend, and the town in which 
he should be born, were appointed. To these arrangements, man 
cannot oppose his arbitrary fancies, without bringing upon himself 
essential injury.) It only remains to be observed that the Sama- 
ritans believed in a future great Teacher, whom they called 27, 
“the Converter.” But they appear to have regarded this desired 
one merely as a prophet, without attributing to him any higher 
importance. 

Ver. 23, 24. Jesus now returns to the description which he had 
commenced (ver. 21), of a new, higher form of divine worship, 
and represents it in prophetic view, precisely as it was subsequently 
realized,—much as everything at present seemed to speak against 
it. He does indeed call it a future phenomenon, but still in him, 
and the small circle uf life formed by him, it was already present 
in the germ; just as the kingdom of God is both a present and a 
future thing. (Respecting the form éeyeras aga xal viv eoriv fre- 
quently occurring in John, comp. the remarks on John y. 25; 
1 John ii. 18.) Now, the true worship which the Lord here describes 
is placed in opposition, not so much to that which is false (pev- 
ddévyzos), aS to that which isimperfect, undeveloped. All Old Tes- 
account chased him away (Nehem. xiii. 28), and Manasse fled to his father-in-law, where 
he established the new worship on Mount Gerizim. 

1 The reading 4 for ¢ in all probability arose from xgerzuveiv in the New Testament 
being usually construed with the dative. Still it frequently occurs with the accusative. 


The words xgecvuvcire d odx oidure are best understood thus, “ Ye are without the 
true knowledge of God.” Comp. Matt. xxii. 29. 
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tament saints prayed to God according to his will and appointment, 
under the restrictions of time and place; this did not constitute a 
false devotion ; and just in like manner, the worship of every in- 
fantile, undeveloped mind must be limited to season and locality. 
Hence the a&jémée is, as we so often find it in John (comp. i. 9), 
that which corresponds with the idea in its highest sense. (There 
is no other instance in which the substantive form zgoozuyr7¢ occurs 
either in the New Testament or elsewhere, except in an inscription. 
Comp. Liicke, p. 530, note.) The worship of God, in its highest 
sense, is that worship which is most homogeneous with the divine 
nature. Now God is Spirit, and as such, elevated above space and 
period; hence that devotion which is & svévwarr, uttering itself 
independently of time and place, never ceasing, subject to no exter- 
nal conditions, carried on in the inner sanctuary of man, constitutes 
the only true worship of God, 7. e. the only worship of him which 
answers to its archetype. Spirit, however, being itself reality, the 
worship which is 2v séuwars, 18 also called év dAnésig. (Comp. the 
remarks on i. 14.) Moreover, it was through Christ that the 
arndeia (see i, 17) first came, i. e. appeared in humanity itself; and, 
therefore, it was only through him and with him that worship in 
spirit and truth could commence. Thus the words 2 svebuwars nal 
év aAndciz are to be understood according to the connexion, as in 
antithesis with év dge: rolrw and év ‘Iegooordworg (ver. 20.) In con- 
trast with that state of restriction to time and place, in relation to 
God, which always presupposes the want of spiritual power and 
reality, another state is presented, viz. that of being filled with 
spirit and with reality, as the condition of true adherence to God. 
Thus Augustine, in describing the antithesis between the Old and 
New Testaments, finely remarks; Si forte quaeris aliquem locum 
altum, aliquem locum sanctum, intus exhibe te templum Deo. In 
templo vis orare, in te ora. The same thought is thus expressed 
by Tersteegen, an eminent mystic of modern times. 


Once I wanted place and time 
For prayer and solitude ; 

Now in thought I always pray 
And always am alone.1 


The above interesting words of the Lord have been interpreted as 


1 Alone, i. e. freed from all adherence to the creature, and in communion with none 
but God, the Eternal and the Only. The Mystics term this state of constant inward 
devotion, life in the divine presence. (Comp. the remarks on Luke xviii. 1, ff.) 
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though éy avelwari zal dAndeig were equivalent to svevuarings xal 
arnbas, 7. €. with a pure, sincere spirit; but this interpretation is 
to be rejected, because it proceeds from the interchange of zvdua 
with ux4 or xagdia ; besides which, it is evident that long before 
Christ, many Jews and Gentiles had worshipped God sincerely. 
The true idea of éy avebuars nul drndeig is gained by a right appre- 
hension of the antithesis. The Redeemer does not here controvert 
the errors existing among the Gentiles or Samaritans, but places 
his sublime revelation in contrast with that of the Old Testament, 
which was of a lower kind, and in which the Samaritans partici- 
pated, although imperfectly. The latter was external (cage), 
whilst Christ taught an internal (sve3u«) worship, which was not 
like the Old Testamentform, confined to time and place. The service 
of the Old Testament was not eddes but a oxzia, a mere shadowy 
form consisting of types, symbols, and presentiments ; on the con- 
trary, that of Christ was the reality itself (age), of which the 
former was but the profile, and which constituted the fud/jilment of 
all the former typified. According to another view of this passage, 
which we must notice, éy svelwarr xa! dAndeig means the justness of 
those conceptions which the worshipper must have respecting God ; 
such just conceptions being the mere result of life in the Spirit 
and this being possible only through the communication of the 
Spirit from above. So far, however, as the present shattered con- 
dition of man’s knowledge and of his nature will allow, many just 
conceptions concerning God may be adopted without the possession 
of real divine life, and just so inversely. Hence we can only un- 
derstand the words as referring to the new, higher element of life 
which the Lord came to bring down from heaven, so that to wor- 
ship God in the Spirit and in truth is not to be regarded as a 
matter of resolution and good will; the natural man, without power 
from above, is held in the fetters of sense; he cannot worship God 
in a godly manner, because he is ungodly, until he has in faith 
received divine power and being. 

Ver. 25-27. Although the Samaritan woman may now have 
caught a glimpse of the deep meaning in the words which Jesus 
addressed to her, its essence certainly escaped her. All she knew 
was that something great and exalted was promised; and for the 
distinct disclosure of this she looked to the coming Messiah, 
from whom it had been usnal to expect the solution of every diffi- 
culty, as well as the relief of all need. (The Samaritans enter- 
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tained substantially the opinions of the Jews concerning the 
Messiah ; but the notions of the Samaritans certainly were not so 
clear as those of the Israelites, although perhaps less alloyed by 
political elements.) The Saviour hereupon unequivocally explained 
to her that he was the Messiah. (Ey# siw: is a concise expres- 
sion, like the Hebrew 8" "8; According to the connexion, é Xzis- 
ros 1s to be supplied.) This open declaration of his Messianic 
character appears opposed to those numerous instances recorded 
by the synoptical Evangelists, in which, when any one recognized 
him as the Messiah, he prohibited them from waking it known. 
(On this subject comp. the Comm. Matt. viii. 4.) Doubtless the 
reason of the unreserved expressions employed by Christ concern- 
ing his sublime dignity may here be found in the simplicity of the 
woman, and of those in general who inhabited Sichem. ‘They were 
strangers to those political views which the Jews entertained, and 
therefore they afforded no such ground for apprehending miscon- 
structions. The disciples, on,their return from the city, wonder 
that Jesus should take the trouble,to converse with a woman (the 
Jews even now regard the female sex as unfit to be instructed ia 
the law), but delicacy restrains them from venturing to ask him 
what he has said to her. A difficulty might here be felt respect- 
ing the witnesses to the conversation with the woman,; but, on the 
one hand, it is not said that ad/ the disciples were gone into the 
city, and it is probable that our Evangelist was present at the in- 
terview ; while, on the other hand, either Christ himself or the 
Sichemites may have communicated the particulars of it to the 
disciples during their residence in the city (iv. 43.) Suppositions 
of this kind cannot be considered strange if the relation between 
Christ and the disciples be viewed in a perfectly simple, natural 
manner. The powerful effects of this conversation, which they be- 
held, would necessarily direct their attention towards it, and then 
from one quarter or another they would receive the desired infor- 
mation concerning it. 

Ver, 28-30. The declaration of Christ, that he is the Messiah, 
is now united in the mind of the woman with the disclosures of 
Jesus respecting her life (ver. 16, ff.), and she believes in him; she 


1 Contempt of the female sex has been shared by the Jews with the Orientals gener- 
ally ; in this respect they form the most striking contrast with the German people, 
amongst whom the honour paid to woman has often been corrupted into deification. 
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then hastens back into the city to confirm her conviction by the 
judgment of her fellow-citizens. 

Ver. 31-34. The Lord—ever living in the consciousness of his 
lofty calling—after the withdrawal of the woman, seeks to awaken 
the deeper life in his disciples. Filled with thoughts of corporeal 
invigoration, they invite their heavenly master to take refreshment 
with them. But the Redeemer conducts them into the depth of 
his inner life, which, by means of this happy interview with a child- 
like mind, had become so thoroughly invigorated in the power of 
the Spirit from above, that the soul strengthened the body.’ The 
disciples, but little accustomed as yet to the spirituality of the 
words of Jesus, think of corporeal nourishment which may have 
reached him in some unknown way, until the Lord unfolds to them 
his meaning in further discourse. (The geyo is Christ’s whole 
work of redemption, as the 3éayua of God to him. Mowe and 
reaciovy are to be taken as succinctly expressing the operations of 
the Spirit in Christ. Activity in prometing the kingdom of God, 
as it were, opened within the Lord one source of power after an- 
other, and it was this that refreshed and strengthened him. I class 
this passage with those in which j#« can only be understood as 
having the force of seAimdas. [Comp. Winer’s Gram. 4th edit. p. 
312.] The sense here is not “that I may be able to do the will 
of God,” but “ the doing itself constitutes the invigoration.”’) 

Ver. 35. The discourse of Christ now takes a somewhat differ- 
ent turn, which, as both ancient and modern expositors agree, is 
sufficiently accounted for on the supposition that the Lord just 
then saw the inhabitants of Sichem pouring forth from the city 
towards himself. To this animating scene Jesus directs the eyes 
of the disciples, pointing to the flock of people in need of salva- 
tion, and comparing them to crops ripe for the harvest. More- 
over, we are doubtless to think of Jesus as surrounded by sprout- 
ing fields, to which the first words, #1 rergaunvég cor: x. 7. A., have 
reference. (The textus receptus reads rergdpyvov sc. didornwo. 
But Griesbach, who is followed by Schulz, has adopted rergémqjvos 
sc. yzévog on the authority of several distinguished manuscripts.) 
This expression may relate to the early crops which ripened 
rapidly, and having been sown in December, might be reaped as 
soon as April, at Easter. At all events we may conclude that 


1 On this subject comp. the remarks in the Comm. on 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11. 
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Jesus spoke these words during the seed-time, which varied from 
October to December, according to the climate of Palestine: Hence 
it is most obvious that the chronology, even according to John, is 
uncertain. Chap. ii. 13, Jesus was going to the Passover, and in 
the accounts which follow, there are so few dates, that so far as 
the text is concerned, we might as well suppose that these words 
were uttered in May as in December, but for the incidental ex- 
pression which here becomes our guide.—It remains to be ob- 
served, that in the comparison of the earthly with the spiritual 
seed in this verse, the 7: and 74, are to be understood as anti- 
theses. In the former instance the seed is first scattered in hope, 
in the latter case the harvest is already come. This is plainly in- 
dicated by ver. 38, where the disciples are represented as reapers 
who have not sown. 
Ver. 36-38. The expansion of the metaphor is very perspi- 
cuous, and several of the principal ideas, such as jusodiy AnwEdver, 
gourdyew xaerdv have already been explained in the Comm. on Matt. 
xx. 1, ff. ni. 12. The only obscurity is as to the strict meaning 
oi Christ respecting the applicability of the proverb * in this case. 
(Adyos = ragosia, 2 Pet. ii. 12. Griesbach prefers the reading 
6 aAndwos to that without the article; according to this, the 
thought is more emphatic: ‘that proverb which is true in rela- 
tion to such a number of things: many a man must undertake 
something from which he enjoys no fruit!”) Here, again, a7- 
$65 18 but apparently synonymous with d2704:. The article indi- 
cates that the meaning of the words is: “ while, in respect to a 
variety of matters, the well-known adage has its relative truth 
in this case, with reference to spiritual things, it applies in the 
highest, the absolute sense.’’ If it be said, as the ancient exposi- 
tors understood the passage, that the ado (ver. 38) were Moses 
and the prophets, while the believing susceptibility which was dis- 
covered in the hearts of the Samaritans constituted the harvest 
resulting from their preaching, then Jesus himself appears as one 
of the reapers; but it is evident that this is not the meaning of 
the words, for in that case it must have been said: jens SeeiZomuev. 
Hence modern interpreters say that Christ was the sower, and 
that the apostles were, at a later period, to see the result of his 
labour, of which Christ himself saw nothing more on earth. The 
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? A similar proverb is found among the Greeks: daAu piv ortigoue’ GAA d ab 
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plural (42.0, ver, 38), it is argued, was employed merely on ac- 
count of the reference to the proverb, and simply refers to Jesus. 
But, in that case, the antithesis (ver. 35), which contrasts the 
spiritual harvest, as already matured, with the earthly, would not 
be at all suitable; setting aside the fact that even the apostles 
never beheld more than the beginnings of the results from the 
Lord’s ministry. The only way to obtain a lucid view of the pas- 
sage is to take it according to Matt. xxiii. 34; Luke xi. 49. 
Christ represents himself as the Husbandman, who has the direc- 
tion both of the sowing and of the harvest, who commissions all 
agents,—those of the Old Testament as well as those of the New, 
and therefore does not stand at all on a level with either the 
sowers or the reapers. In relation to the Old Testament, its 
ministers and their work, the Lord speaks of the disciples as 
those who are sent into the harvest; since the great end of the 
law displayed itself as already realized in the desire of the Sichem- 
ites after divine things. ‘Thus the reference is neither to the” 
future harvest of the apostles, nor to the seed just scattered by 
Christ ; but the attention of the disciples is drawn to the gracious 
character of that calling to which they were appointed, while the 
prophets of the Old Testament had toiled so laboriously before 
them. In accordance with the copiousness of thought in such 
passages, it may also be said, as respects the present in relation 
to the time of the apostles,’ that we have come into their labour, 
they have borne the heat and burden of the day for us, who have 
been called at the eleventh hour. (Comp. the remarks on Matt. 
Xs) 

Ver. 39-42. The Samaritans were less influenced by the rigid 
fetters of Pharisaism than the Jews, and hence they easily turned 
to the Gospel. They recognised in Christ the Redeemer of the 
world, and filled with longing after substantial knowledge, they 
entreated him to remain amongst them. ‘The Lord granted them 
two days for the confirmation of their faith.? 

This passage is interesting in regard to the signification of the 





1 This passage contains abundant encouragement for faithful witnesses to the truth, 
who see little or no fruit from their labour. There are preachers who sow as well as 
preachers who reap, and what the latter reap has often been sown by faithful predo- 
cessors. 

2 Respecting this request, Chrysostom very finely says that the real meaning of the 
petitioners was, dinvexas airav xaréyesy. 
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word sioreic.2 Mere historical credit given to accounts of this 
or that. person (aioreden dice Thy Aadicy TH$ yuvaizos—AaAIa — AOYOS, 
ver. 39., comp. John viii. 43) is different from the zoredew arising 
out of personal experience (dxqxéapev xa! ofdaper, ver. 42.) Tf, 
indeed, the Redeemer had been like any other man, his Adyog 
could have had no more weight than that of any other, and in 
support of his own cause, it would have been still less effective. 
But as the sun proves its existence and its nature merely by the 
light and the animating warmth which it imparts ; so Christ, as 
the Sun of the spiritual world, in all ages past, and even to this 
day, has had but one witness for hinge viz. his own operation 
upon souls. By this one means he so entirely takes possession 
of all unprejudiced minds, that through the reception of his higher 
vital energies, it becomes to them experimentally certain that the 
salvation of the world rests in him. Hence conceptions of the 
truth and doctrinal knowledge are not primary sources of the life 
of faith, but efects resulting from the reception of the spiritual 
element. (Comp. the remarks on John iy. 24.) 

This incident is further remarkable, as forming the only in- 
stance in which the ministry of the Lord produced an awakening 
on a large scale. Ordinarily we find that just a few individuals 
were aroused by him, and that these were as the germs of a new 
and higher order of things scattered here and there among the 
whole people. According to the testimony of Acts vil. that 
which now germinated in Samaria subsequently advanced to 
pleasing blossom. 


§ 8. THE HEALING OF AN OFFICER’S CHILD. 
(John iv. 43—54.) 


The adaptation of this narrative to the design of the Gospel is 
not immediately seen. It quite accords with the histories of the 
cure as given by the synoptical Evangelists; as such, however, it 
could not be of importance to John, especially since there are no 
discourses of Jesus connected with it. The account was valuable 
to him only so far as, like the previous narrative, it represented 


1 Comp. the Comm. on Matt. viii. 1, ix. 1, xiii. 58, xvii. 20. 
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the advancement of the z/or:g in the mind of an individual. The 
healing only served his purpose in so far as it helped to conduct 
the Baciximés more quickly and more radically into the life of 
faith. Accordingly, the account is to be regarded merely as a 
supplement to those preceding. 

Ver. 43-46, From Sichem Jesus went into Galilee. It is re- 
markable that ver. 44 is connected with this statement by ya. 
It would appear as if the consideration that a prophet had no 
honour in his native land must have prevented the Redeemer from 
going to Galilee sooner. If indeed we could, with Liicke, under- 
stand caurgis as referring to Juda, because Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem, the difficulty would be solved ; but this supposition is 
untenable, because ver. 44 evidently relates to the occurrence 
mentioned, Luke iv. 16, ff. In like manner the acceptation of 
yoe in the sense of although would remove all doubt, if such an 
arbitrary permutation of the particles were allowable. Meyer 
sees in ver. 44 a justification of the circumstance that Jesus 
had so long been absent from Galilee. But in that case this 
circumstance must have been distinctly spoken of in ver. 43. 
Tholuck resorts to the hypothesis that “ this is the yag which in- 
dicates the reason, and is sometimes placed at the beginning of a 
sentence in which anything is accounted for. John wished to 
shew the reason why he mentioned that the Galileans received 
Jesus in a favourable manner, viz. that Jesus had once testified 
the contrary respecting his native land.” The turn thus given to 
the passage need not be altogether rejected ; but still it seems to 
me probable that if such a course of thought had been passing 
through the Evangelist’s mind, he would have indicated it by a 
vey or a word of that sort. Hence I prefer to adopt the more pre- 
cise definition of <ig ry TadsAasav furnished by ver. 46, “ to 
Galilee, 7. e. to Cana and not to Nazareth;” zazgis is then to be 
taken as meaning not the province, but the native city. This 
view is strengthened by the consideration that John here, as in 
several other instances, supposes the event to which he alludes 
as already known from the synoptical Evangelists, and from the 
general evangelical tradition current in the Church. The remark 
in ver. 45, that the Galileans had witnessed the miracles wrought 
by the Lord é rf éogr7, indicates that the Redeemer had only at- 
tended this one feast at Jerusalem since he entered upon his 
ministry, although, according to iy. 35, he might also have been 
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present at least at the feast of tabernacles (in October), and per- 
haps at the feast of dedication (in December). 

An inquiry concerning the Paormés suggests one question 
especially, viz. whether this account is identical with the state- 
ments in Matt. viii. 5; ff.; Luke vii. 2, ff, as Semler in particu- 
lar asserts ; for PaciArzég may be understood as meaning either a 
military or a civil officer of a Baoirebs (here of Herod Antipas.) 
In the first sense, the expression might be parallel with the word 
centurion in St Matthew and St Luke. But Lticke and Tholuck 
have aptly shewn that a difference between the occurrences is far 
more probable, and that on this account 6aoiis¢ should be taken 
as meaning a civil officer. For, on the one hand, there are very 
many external discrepancies between the two accounts, while, on 
the other (and this decides the whole question), the character dis- 
played by the captain in St Matthew and St Luke is altogether 
different from what is seen in this PacAizés. The former appears to 
be a model of humility and faith, so that he awakens the astonish- 
ment of the Son of God himself; the latter, on the contrary, 
while in the first instance he is anxious only for assistance in tem- 
poral need, reaches the attainment of faith by a laborious ascent. 

Ver. 47, 48, The words of Jesus, av wy onusiu x. rv. A. eVI- 
dently imply rebuke. It may have referred not only to him, but also 
to the concourse of people who were present; at all events it ap- 
plied to him. But it is equally evident that this censure of the 
love of marvels does not in the least derogate from the importance 
of miracles themselves. (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. viii. 1.) 
The design of miracles is neither to gratify curiosity and vanity, 
nor to compel opponents to believe, but to furnish those who have 
already surrendered to the power of truth, with a proof of the 
legitimate authority of divine messengers. 

Ver. 49-51. The officer, without allowing the rebuke to divert him 
from his object, again appeals to the Lord for help. (Kard€qé is 
employed because Capernaum lay low down by the sea-coast.) 
The Lord then puts the father’s faith to the test, and increases it, 
by causing him to trust in his mere word. Without secing and 
touching the patient, which appears to the man who is guided only 
by the senses the easier way of effecting a cure, Christ simply 
utters the assurance of his restoration. (On the subject of the 
father’s faith and the son’s recovery, comp. the remarks on Matt. 
xvii. 14, ff.) 
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Ver. 52-54. The afflicted father anxiously inquires of the 
servants who hasten to him with the news of the child’s convales- 
cence, at what hour the recovery commenced; and when he learns 
that it was the hour (the careful St John expressly mentions that it 
was the seventh) in which Jesus spake the word, his faith in the 
Lord increases. (This is the only instance in which Kou Lég oc- 
curs in the New Testament. Its primary meaning is “ adorned,” 
“handsome ;”’ here it is employed as equivalent to GeAriwy. Arrian. 
diss. Epict. iii. 10, zou pas eyew also occurs — the Latin belle 
habere.) John, alluding to his account of the miracle at Cana 
(ii. 11), calls this the second onysiov, 7. e. in the neighbourhood. 
This computation cannot apply to the miracles of Jesus in general, 
because he had already performed several in Jerusalem. (Comp. 
iv. 45.) 


§ 9. HEALING OF THE SICK MAN AT BETHESDA. 
(John v. 1—47.) 


The following account of the cure of a man who had been ill 
thirty-eight years is evidently inserted, not for its own sake, but 
only as the historical basis of the Redeemer’s great discourse 
which follows it. In this discourse Jesus speaks concerning his 
relation to the Father, in such a manner that the peculiar office of 
Christ stands forth with special clearness, and thus the entire 
section sustains the most decided connexion with the whole design 
of the Evangelist. 

Ver. 1. Without giving particulars (according to the best 
codices, even the article is wanting before i277), St John remarks 
that a feast again fell due, and that the Lord went up to 
Jerusalem to attend it. The question arises, what feast is meant ? 
How few data there are for the settlement of this question with 
certainty, may be seen from the very fact that there is not a Jewish 
feast which one expositor or another would not discover here. But 
if the passage is taken impartially in its connexion with what pre- 
cedes and with what follows, it becomes in the highest degree pro- 
bable (for in this instance we cannot go beyond probability) that 
the feast spoken of cannot be either a Passover or one falling in the 





. 
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last months of the year. The first supposition is opposed not 
only by the absence of the article (since the Passover as the prin- 
cipal feast is usually called 4 éog74, John iv. 45, xi. 56, xii. 12), 
but especially by the passage vi. 4. Here express mention is 
made of an approaching Passover, and therefore if the feast in 
question were a Passover, the words: yer& raiirx (vi. 1), would of 
necessity include more than a whole year. For no one is likely to 
espouse the utterly untenable interpretation of ¢yyig jy rd séoxm 
(vi. 4), as meaning that “the Passover had just taken place.” 
On the other hand, the theory that it was one of those annual 
feasts which followed the Passover mentioned ii. 13, viz. the 
Feast of Pentecost, Tabernacles, or Dedication (in October and 
December), is contradicted by the circumstance that, according to 
iv. 35, there were only four months to the harvest. Hence the 
simplest theory is, that here the feast of Purim is meant, which 
was observed in March.” This is equally consistent with what 
precedes (iv. 35), and with the sequel (vi. 4); since iv. 45, 46, 
54, indicate a longer interval, whilst the Passover was kept only 
a month later than Purim. (Concerning the Magdoyainy juga, 
comp. 2 Macc. xv. 36.) The early Fathers also, for the most 
part, regarded this passage as not referring to a Passover; and 
hence they supposed that Jesus observed only three Passovers dur- 
ing his ministry,’ reckoning the whole public life of the Lord, 


a 

1 "Eyyvs always involves the idea of something nearly approaching ; the term is 
primarily derived from the impression produced upon the senses by having an object 
before one. ‘Then transferred to the inward perception, tyy’s means ‘‘ close at hand in 
the future,” not “ just past.” There is only one ease in which tyy’s may be taken in 
the latter sense, viz. when the narrator is proceeding backwards from the present into 
the past. ‘Thus, if we were passing from the present through the time of Reformation 
up to the middle ages, it might be said “we have now nearly reached the time of 
Christ.” But such a retrogressive narration has no existence in John. 

2 Some doubt respecting the hypothesis, that the feast of Purim is here intended, 
might arise from the circumstance that this festival was of later origin than the others, 
and the command of the Mosaic law (in which we certainly must look for the reason of 
the Lord’s journeys to the feasts), that all males should appear before the Lord three 
times a year, at the feasts of Passover, Pentecost and ‘Tabernacles (Exod. xxiii. 14, 
ff.), had no respect to this festival. But since we see that the Redeemer attended the 
Feast of Dedication (John x. 22), to which also the above requirement did not refer, 
there is no reason why we should not suppose that he was not present at the Feast of 
Purim. At the same time of course, we need not ascribe to Christ the extravagant 
notions of the Jews concerning the importance of the festival. According to Tholuck, 
it is said in the Gemera, ‘‘ The Feast of Dedication will one day be discontinued, but 
not that of Purim: the Prophets will cease, but not the Book of Esther.” 

® Respecting the views of the Alexandrines, who suppose only a year and some 
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accordingly, as limited to between two and three years. It was 
not till after the time of Theodoret that prophetic statements were 
discovered in Daniel, intimating that the Messiah would exercise 
his ministry for three or four years, and since then our passage 
has been explained as alluding to a Passover. Very recently 
the ancient view has been revived. But this passage shews how 
little the Gospel of St John itself is adapted to form a sure founda- 
tion for a chronology of the life of Jesus. 

Ver. 2. On account of the difficulty in determining the locality 
in Jerusalem, many variations have crept into the codices in this 
verse. Some read merely év ‘IegoooAdmors xoruwEjdzn ; others con- 
nect zecCariz7, sometimes in the nominative, sometimes in the 
dative, with xorvwCzdex. But the ordinary reading had the best 
guarantee, and is therefore adopted by all the best modern critics. 
Only Gersdorf (in his Beitr. z. Sprachchar. p. 58) reads 4 xgo€u- 
Tinh noruuPAbca, n Aeyouévn, x +. A. But we know nothing of a 
sheeep-pond, whereas we do know that in Jerusalem there was a 
sheep-gate (with xgo€arim7 «bd is to be supplied.) (Nehem. iii. 
1, 32; xii. 39.) Near this lay the pool, containing a thera- 
peutic spring, which continued to be efficacious in the time of 
Eusebius.1_ Here buildings were erected for the accommodation 
of the sick, particularly a colonnade for protection against bad 
weather, Probably this was built by the contributions of the 
benevolent; and hence the name Bydecdéd SOIT ™2, 7.%e. domus 
misericordiz. (The omission of the s in omositio n frequently 
occurs, especially in names; ¢. g. Naacow for Nayouv Mabovodru 
for Madov céruy. Comp. Kuinoel on the passage.) The name 
1s very variously written in the MSS., because it was not known 
to the transcribers, who for the most part were unacquainted with 
Hebrew. Among the different modes of spelling it, the form 
Bydlabd, or ByjZadd, is worthy of remark. This appears-to cor- 
respond with the Hebrew 87$7 *"2 7, e. new city, and according to 
Josephus (B. J. v. 4, 2) a part of Jerusalem bore this name.’ 
But the critical authorities here also decide for the retention of 


months, comp. the Comm. on Luke iy. 18. Concerning the different opinion of Irenzeus, 
comp. the remarks on John viii. 57. 

1 We have already remarked, in the Introduction, 2 4, that the phrase Zo 71 2» vais 
‘Iegoroavmos affords no evidence that the city was still standing when this Gospel was 
composed. 

? Comp. Raumer’s Palaestina, p. 263, ff. Just. Olshausen zu Topographie des alten 
Jerusalem (Hamburg, 1833) p. 9, 
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the ordinary reading, although the reading ByéZ«dé seems to have 
emanated from persons who possessed a local knowledge of Jeru- 
salem. 

Ver. 3-5. In these porches lay crowds of sufferers desiring to 
avail themselves of the virtue of the water; among these was the 
man who had been ill for thirty-eight years (probably a paralytic, 
a cripple) whose cure is narrated. 

Here an appendix is added to the account (from éxdzyoutvav to 
voozuarr) Which, according to the evidence derived from criticism, 
is to be regarded as spurious. Not only is it wanting in Cod. 
B.C., but the concluding words of ver. 3 are not found in Cod. A., 
and yer. 4. is absent from Cod. D. In many cursive MSS., the 
passage is marked with an asterisk or obelisk. But there is no con- 
ceivable ground for the omission; although the suspicion against 
the authenticity of the section is strengthened by the fact, that a 
great number of different readings occur in this appendix (some 
of which retain, while others omit one or other portion),—a cir- 
cumstance usually regarded as betraying subsequent interpola- 
tion. The supplementary paragraph must be very old, since 
Tertullian, Chrysostom, and other Fathers, acknowledge it. It 
is in the highest degree probable that it was introduced into the 
text from MSS. in the margin of which their owners had made 
this note from personal observation. Doubtless, therefore, it was 
a fact that the water, from time to time (ard xaegdv), fitfully 
bubbled, and in such seasons the greatest efficacy was ascribed to 
it. Now, since the sick man refers to this fact (ver. 7), it was 
evidently very natural to annex the above information, by way of 
explaining his words, Such is the opinion of the best modern 
interpreters and critics upon this critically suspicious passage. 
De Wette alone cannot decidedly agree in this, without at the 
same time asserting the authenticity of the words. He lays stress 
upon the arguments, that, in the first place, the omission of the 
paragraph is supported only by Alexandrine evidence; and, 
secondly, that John could hardly have concluded ver. 3 with 
Sneav, and then have proceeded with fy 6¢ cig cdvdgwrog ver. 5. 
But the difficulties on the other side are far greater, especially 
since, in a few lines, several expressions occur that are found no- 
where else in St John, in particular xivnois, raguyj, Oprore, vionwo. 
This at any rate affords ground for saying that the spuriousness 


of the passage is very probable. 
VOL. III. 13 
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Special notice is due to the circumstance that, in this appendix, 
the movement of the water is ascribed to an angel. Even the best 
modern expositors, Lucke and Tholuck, regard this as a legend, 
and do not think it worth the trouble of a minute examination, be- 
cause it is not a genuine production of St John’s. But I am quite 
convinced that although the passage did not emanate from St John, 
it does not contain anything incompatible with the circle of his 
ideas. It is only necessary to guard against the prevailing view, 
that the production of the phenomenon in the fountain by natural 
means, is absolutely opposed to that which is supernatural, accom- 
plished through an angel. The reference of the phenomenon to 
an angel does not deny the existence and co-operation of natural 
forces; these natural forces themselves are only conceived of in 
their higher causality. That such an idea of angels was not 
foreign to the Evangelist is clearly shewn by the passage i. 52, 
where no one can suppose the ascent and descent of winged beings, 
as angels sometimes appear, but we rather understand the copi- 
ousness of spiritual powers which rested upon the Son of Man as 
their centre. In every physical miracle wrought by the Lord, it 
might be said that an angel, a manifestation of divine power, de- 
scended upon him; and just in like manner here, a striking natural 
phenomenon is not confined to inanimate, mechanical forces of 
nature, but is traced up to the creative! living spirits of a higher 
world. (Comp. the remarks in the Comm. on Matt. 1.18, and 
Luke y. 8, 9.) 

Ver. 6-9. Jesus looked upon the poor sufferer, (ér Zye scil. 
év aobeve/z, comp. ver. 5) and sought by the question, Yéres iyiis 
yevécda:; to awaken in him the hope of aid. The view of Dr 
Paulus, that this sick man was an impostor, who did not wish to 
appear in health, although he was so, condemns itself; since the 
evident object of the narrator is to recount a miraculous cure per- 
formed by the Redeemer. It.is true the expression 32ers is some- 
what remarkable; it would appear obvious that one who had 
suffered so long, wished to be healed. But the strangeness va- 
nishes when it is considered that this unhappy man had almost 
abandoned all hope of recovery ; his paralysis prevented him from 
reaching the water at the right time, when it was in motion, and 


1 The term “ creative” is employed here merely in application to instrumentality or 
agency.—TR. 
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therefore restoration appeared to him altogether out of the question. 
Hence the query was intended to awaken the desire which 
slumbered within him, and thus to prepare him for the reception 
of those heavenly energies which were poured upon him from the 
Redeemer. 

Ver. 10—13. The circumstance that the cure was performed 
on the Sabbath now excited the opposition of the peopie who were 
bound in the rigid fetters of Pharisaism. (Comp. the remarks on 
Matt. xii. 10, ff.) The spectators specially censure the carrying 
of the bed as a violation of the Sabbath. The restored man ex- 
onerates himself by reference to the command of his Deliverer, 
whose name indeed he knew not, but who had now made him con- 
scious that he was endowed with the powers of a higher world. 
The command of Jesus to carry away the bed certainly appears as 
a breach against established custom, of which we find no other 
trace in the actions of the Lord. But the superstitious manner 
in which the Jews viewed the law of the Sabbath might render 
such positive aggression upon prevailing usage quite necessary. 
That Jesus by no means meant to sanction a tumultuous abolition 
of the Sabbatic law, is shewn by Matt. xxiv. 20. (This is the 
only instance in which évebw or éxvéw, ver. 13, occurs in the New 
Testament. Its primary signification is ‘‘ to avoid by turning the 
head aside;” and then, in the general sense, “‘to turn away,” 
“to withdraw.”’) 

Ver. 14-16. Soon afterwards the Lord met the restored man 
in the Temple, and sought to apply the corporeal recovery that 
he had experienced, to his spiritual restitution. Acccrding to 
the words yujxér1 &uderaye, the illness of the man was probably con- 
nected with sinful indulgences. The Redeemer in the most ex- 
press manner warns him to avoid sin, seeing that this would per- 
petually bring injury upon him, which would be the more serious 
as his guilt became greater ; and that his guilt would necessarily 
increase through special experiences of grace and mercy rendered 
fruitless, The yo, however, cannot apply so much to severe 
illness, as to punishment in the world to come; for the full 
measure of earthly chastisement had been undergone in the sick- 
ness of thirty-eight years. The healed man now learned who his 
Benefactor was, and gave an unequivocal account of him to the 
Jews. In doing this he certainly had no evil design; at all events 
no hint of it can be traced in the representation of John. Per- 
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haps he hoped that the renowned name of Jesus would stop their 
blasphemy. But the Pharisaic Sanhedrists (ver. 33) now assail 
the Holy One of God with violent persecution; the darkness re- 
ceived not the light which was pouring its rays upon it (John i. 
Beeld): 

Ver. 17. The Jews, on calling the Saviour to account respect- 
ing his healing on the Sabbath, had probably appealed to Gen. ii. 
2,3; Exod. xx. 10,11. He then replied by maintaining his 
peculiar relation to the Father. Jesus did not thus by any means 
deny the obligation attached to the Sabbatic law, he merely ex- 
plained the constitution of the Sabbath. The solemnities of the 
Sabbath were intended to restore the human spirit, distracted by 
the diversity of earthly affairs, to the unity of the divine nature ;? 
but he who, according to his nature, perfectly reposes in this unity, 
observes an eternal Sabbath, and no activity can distract him. 
This rest in all activity belongs to God and to the only begotten 
Son of the Father. Liicke refers éeyéZesdas merely to the sustain- 
ing activity of God; but in the spiritual world, the creative acti- 
vity of God ever continues, and therefore cannot be excluded ; in- 
deed, preservation itself is in reality only a continuous creation. 
Spirit is power itself, and activity is but its necessary manifesta- 
tion ; but in the perfect Spirit this takes place without the disquie- 
tude that attends the activity of the created spirit drawn hither 
and thither by the multifariousness of things below. Hence in 
God, and just in like manner in Christ, as his perfect reflection, 
absolute activity and absolute rest are united. 

Ver. 18-20. This comparison, which the Lord instituted be- 
tween his heavenly Father and himself, led the opponents to a 
still graver accusation (0d jcvor—arArc xal), viz., that he made 
himself equal with God. Now this passage (in connexion with 
the parallel John x. 25-39) is very important in determining the 
import of the expression Son of God, according to the views of 
the Jews and the meaning of Jesus himself. 

The Jews by no means recognized in this term an ordinary 


1 The reading, xa) 22jrovv aicdy axoxrtivas, ver. 16, is certainly spurious; it was 
most probably derived from ver. 18. 

2 As Luther finely remarks: “Thou shalt cease from thine own work, that God 
may carry on his work in thee.” 

8 For although, ver 17, the term viis rod @cod does not occur, yet it is implied in 
warm. Hence in ver. 19 and 20, it is actually employed. 
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appellation of the Messiah, but thought that, in using it, he as- 
cribed to himself a dignity equal to that of God (‘co tauriv rors? 
rw Oe. X. 33, rois ceauriy Oc6y), which they (according to their 
mistaken views) did not acknowledge even in the Messiah, deeming 
him only an extraordinary man. The Lord, so far from declar- 
ing these conclusions from his words to be erroneous, now fully 
confirms them; so that we have here a genuine declaration of the 
Lord concerning his consubstantiality and equality with the Father. 
With the most emphatic protestation (duj», duny Xu tiv), Christ 
asserts the complete unity of operation between the Father and 
himself; this he states negatively, denying all action of his own 
will in detachment from God (03 divaras 6 viig sosiy ap’ Eaurod 
ovév), as well as positively, the act of the Son being the act of 
God. Still, in the terms adopted, the difference of personalities 
appears carefully guarded, since it it not said: 6 sarig rot ev rp 
vigis—but: & éxeivog rossi, rara xa) 6 vids Gmoiws TorEl. The reduc- 
tion of this unity of operation between Father and Son to a mere 
so-called moral unity, although it may obtain even with a virtu- 
ous mind, through the influeuce of inclination, is evidently alto- 
gether opposed to the sense of our passage, in which the charac- 
teristic od ddvarus indicates unity of being as the ground of unity 
in action. This ground is disclosed in ver. 20, where love is 
declared to be the bond between Father and Son, and consequently 
the reason of the oneness in their action, (Comp. ili. 35.) The 
love of the Father to the Son is here represented as perfect sel/- 
communication ; to the Father belongs the deze, to the Son 
the 6rére of all that God is and does. Both operations (the for- 
mer rather as the active, the latter as the receptive) are to be 
apprehended as real ; it is not merely in the way of representation 
that God shews to the Son, and the Son beholds, but this myste- 
rious unity is carried on in real spiritual communication, by the 
ascent and descent of divine powers, and, as if in gradual advance- 
ment, it is manifested in ever greater and more amazing effects. 
Ver. 21. As a great work of this kind the Evangelist now 
mentions, in the first place, the awakening of the dead. (’ Eyzigew 
is here distinguished from @woo?—the former refers to the start- 
ling away of death, the latter to the impartation of new life.) As 
the Father has given all into the hand of the Son (iii. 35), so he 
has given to him the awakening of the dead. “ He quickeneth 
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whom he will” (ots 2Ae.)' This will of the Son, however, is not 
to be regarded as arbitrary and exclusive (even in the operations 
of the Son there is nothing arbitrary), but as all-comprehensive, 
and as beatifying the whole world of conscious creatures ; although, 
indeed, it does not compel to happiness, but awaits free choice. 
The difficult question, whether the spiritual or the physical awak- 
ening of the dead is here referred to, can only be decided by ver. 
25, ff. where the idea is pursued. Ver. 21, it is presented simply 
as a sublime égyov, belonging alone to the Father and the Son, as 
the independent sources of the Z#4 (ver. 26.) Meanwhile, the 
awakening of the dead by the Father appears different from that 
which is the work of the Son. The former is the Old Testament 
awakening, which we recognize, for example, in the life of a David ; 
while the latter is that of the New Testament. The former is the 
act of the Father in attracting to the Son, the latter the production 
of Christ in the soul. 

Ver. 22. As another geyov, which the Father has committed to 
the Son, the Evangelist further speaks of the xg/sig (comp. ver. 27), 
which also, according to its nature,—like the resuscitation of the 
dead, whether corporeal or spiritual,—pre-supposes divine properties. 
(The yég appears to refer to ots 0242; that Jesus quickens whom 
he will [not all], is an exercise of jurisdiction, as it is described iii. 
18.) The contradiction between this passage, and the words iii. 17, 
oun areorerrev 6 cds roy vidy iva xgivn roy xédojov, 18 Merely apparent. 
(Compare the interpretation of the passage.) For, in ili. 17, it is 
only denied that the primary purpose of sending Christ was the 
zeiois, While according to ver. 18, the consequence of that mission 
to those who did not believe was immediate judgment. As the 
idea of the resuscitation was left undefined, so also is that of the 
xwoicig. ‘The expression may designate the internal, spiritual, as 
well as the general judgment of the world. 

Ver. 23. The design of this surrender by the Father of all his 
glory to the Son is, that all may pay the same honour to the Son 
as is due to the Father ; and the consequence is, that those who do 
not honour the Son, do not honour the Father, because he will be 
honoured only inthe Son. The Father has, as it were, withdrawn ; 
he will be acknowledged, loved, adored only in the Son. It is not 





1 Liicke justly remarks that the expression ods 4¢az: primarily refers to the Israelites, 
who imagined that, as descendants of Ape they hada ne een right to eter- 
nal happiness ; to this right is opposed the will of God. 
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till the end of the world that the Son will deliver up the kingdom 
to God and the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24.) Here the connexion with 
ver. 18 completely finishes. The Jews had censured Jesus because 
he made himself equal with God; the Saviour, on the contrary, 
shews that God has constituted him equal with himself, and that 
he who does not acknowledge him in this exaltation, opposes the 
will of God himself, whom he pretends to honour. Now this pas- 
sage in the mouth of him who was lowly in heart (Matt. xi. 29) 
is a stronger argument for the divine nature of Christ than all those 
passages in which he is called God. The words riméy riv vidv, wg 
rior roy xaréea, can only refer to the honour of worship ; this, 
however, according to Exod, xx. 3, belongs only to the true God, 
and may not be addressed to any but him. To suppose an arbi- 
trary transference of the honour of worship to this or that person 
by God, is inconsistent with all worthy conceptions of him; for 
God, according to his veracity, cannot will that this honour shall 
be paid to any one to whom it does not belong. Hence it only 
remains that the Son, Light out of Light, Life out of Life, on 
account of his essential equality and oneness, may and must be 
adored as the Father. And he who knows the Son, and does not 
adore him, does not worship even the Father (the living God), 
but rather pays homage to the gods of his own understanding, or 
to idols still more perishable ; for the eternal light of the hidden 
Father has been manifested in no other than in the Son, who is 
the revealed God himself. Nay he who knows not the Son, yet 
unconsciously worships him, so far as he possesses the true know- 
ledge of God or the presentiment of it ; for he beholds rays of that 
light which is displayed in the Son. 

Ver. 24. We must now suppose a return to the discussion of the 
awakening of the dead, which in ver. 21 was merely touched upon ; 
for up to this point the connexion was clear and simple. We might 
take dvéoracis like xgioig in the widest sense, spiritually as well 
as physically, since both were intended to be spoken of merely 
as works of God which the Father had delivered to the Son. But 
now the connexion seems to cease, and especially the idea of the 
resurrection appears so differently employed, that the interpretation 
is very difficult. The turn in the discourse is most simply explained 
by the impression which the previous words would necessarily pro- 
duce upon the hearers. According to their low Jewish views 
of the Messiah, they were accustomed not to ascribe the resuscitation 
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of the dead to him, but to refer it to God. The discourse of Christ 
must therefore have produced astonishment, which was doubtless 
vividly pourtrayed in their countenances. On this account Jesus 
recurs to the sentiment of ver. 21, and enlarges upon it, shewing 
that, according to the more profound view, that of the Old Testa- 
ment itself when rightly understood, everything, and in particular 
the awakening of the dead, is delivered by the Father to the Son, 
for that he, like the Father, contains life independently in himself 
(ver. 26), and therefore is able to impart life. The ancient opi- 
nions,? that the awakening of the dead is to be taken merely in the 
physical sense (as is thought by several of the Fathers, and among 
the more modern theologians by Storr, Schott, Kuinoel, &c.), or 
merely in the spiritual sense (as Eckermann, Ammon, &c. main- 
tain), may alike be considered perfectly obsolete; Augustine, and 
in after times Luther, Calvin, Liicke, Tholuck, acknowledge that 
the discourse embraces both. The last named scholars interpret 
vers. 28, 29, as relating to corporeal resuscitation; while they 
refer the other verses to the spiritual awakening of the dead world. 
But even this view does not seem quite sufficient for the solution 
of the difficulties in our passage. It leaves the relation between 
ver. 24, and ver. 25 in particular, obscure ; because it would neces- 
sarily imply that the same object is pursued in both verses, which 
is inconsistent with such a difference in the modes of representation. 

It appears to me that Liicke makes the nearest approach to the 
correct exposition of this difficult passage. He refers to the Jew- 
ish doctrine of a double corporeal resurrection, which the New 
Testament also recognizes and confirms (comp. my Comm. on Luke 
xiv. 14), and he thinks that the Saviour here alludes to this. He 
adds, however, that the Lord cannot have admitted this Jewish 
view of a twofold resurrection in its literal sense, but that he ap- 
prehended it spiritually, and merely retained the mode of expres- 
sion, that believers or the pious only would be raised first. Now 
this remark in reality conducts us back to the ancient opinion on 
the passage. But if a physical resurrection in general is to be 
admitted, it does not appear why this should not be regarded as 
proceeding at certain intervals, so that the truly pious, 7. e. the 
regenerate, should be raised first, and then the rest. At all 
events, the strict province of exegesis is no more than to bring 


| Respecting the history of the exposition of this passage, compare the excellent 
Excurus I. of Liicke in the 2d vol. of his Commentary. 
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out the ideas contained in the text, simply according to the mean- 
ing of the author ; and, in pursuing this object, we are led by the 
progression in our passage to this result, viz. that the Saviour, 
advancing from the purely spiritual resuscitation of men, passes 
on to the resurrection of the just, and thence to the universal 
awakening of the dead. Accordingly the simple meaning of the 
words that follow is this: “Truly I say unto you, the Son of 
God is in every sense the reanimator of the dead ; he is the author 
of their spiritual awakening, as well as of the corporeal resurrec- 
tion, first of the saints, and then of all mankind.” It is evident 
that the only meaning of Aéyu dxotew, ver. 24, is to receive the 
preaching of Christ ; this, as of divine origin, as the efflux of Zaz, 
produces eternal life, and relieves man of the xg/oic, for he receives 
the separative element in the light itself. (Comp. the remarks on 
iii. 15, 17,18.) The condition of merely natural life is that of 
Sdvaros, the absence of divine @w4; the regenerated man is trans- 
ferred from this spiritual death to true life. The (a7 aisiwog is 
not to be regarded merely as ulterior ; in him who is awakened 
out of the death of the natural man, it begins already, so that 
heaven appears brought down to earth, in the hearts of believers. 
But the clement of life, working from within, must gradually 
penetrate the whole man, including even his corporeal nature. 
Ver. 25. Asin the individual the process of animation advances 
by degrees from within to the exterior, so it is in the mass. Some 
of the dead rise first, and at last all that rest in the grave (ver. 
28). The former are those who in this life heard the word of God 
(oi axodourres, SC. iv Adyov, Ver. 24), and allowed it to work effectu- 
ally within them, so as to bring about their regeneration. They 
are prepared to recognize the call (gwv4) of the Son of God, and 
to be corporeally transformed. It is evident that gw»7 is essentially 
distinct from Aéyos, and, as ver. 29 shews, is nothing else than 
the creative call of God, which vivifies what is dead, or the 
awakening summons (wv. céAriyyos, 1 Cor. xv. 52); hence the 
passage cannot be understood as referring to spiritual resuscita- 
tion. The words zgyera: dea xai viv gor also prohibit the latter 
acceptation, for they could not be employed in relation to spiritual 
resuscitation, this being already accomplished and present.’ The 


1 In opposition to this Lticke remarks (vol. ii. p. 44), that as yet the apostles them- 
selves had scarcely begun to rise out of the death of error, and thus it might well be 
said: ‘the hour of spiritual awakening cometh.” But that the words of vexgol cxodcovras 
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formula zeyercs dec xa! viv gorw is adopted when some phenomenon 
is spoken of which, although indeed future, may be regarded as 
present in the germ. As with the kingdom of God, so with the 
dvécraois. This, like the erection of the kingdom of God, is viewed 
as coincident with the ér@uveia of the Messiah, and although, like 
the latter, in its entirety delayed, yetit was heralded by its analo- 
gies.1 (Matt. xxvii. 52, 53.) 

Ver. 26, 27. Now the possibility of the accomplishment of such 
a work is founded on the fact, that the Father has given w% to the 
Son as an independent fountain of life, and with it xgforg. (Comp. 
the remarks on John i. 4, iii. 19.) In connexion with this, how- 
ever, the final clause, érs vidg d&vdguirou éor, is remarkable. It is 
evidently intended to furnish the reason why the xg/os could be 
given to him. It is therefore obvious that 6. &. cannot here be 
equivalent to évégwros, in order to maintain which it would be 
necessary to connect the words with the following verse, as several 
of the Fathers, and, among the moderns, Dr Paulus, propose ; but 
this is utterly inadmissible. The sense itself, as well as the cir- 
cumstance that viis dvéewrov has not the article, are explained in 
the simplest manner by supposing a reference to the passage Dan. 
vii. 13. There, in like manner, the article is wanting, and a Son 
of man appears before the throne of the Ancient, in order to be 
formally invested with all might and dominion. In allusion to this, 
it is now said, that because Heis such a 28 72, he is also the Judge, 
for everything is delivered into his hands.” (John iii. 835; Matt. 
a 21 3) xxvii 185 4/Cor. xy: 27.) 


are to be understood as referring to the apostles, appears in the highest degree impro- 
bable. Meanwhile I allow that my interpretation of the passage may fail to carry 
conviction, so long as it is doubted whether Christ admitted the Jewish distinction be- 
tween a resuscitation of the righteous and the universal awakening of all the dead; 
but, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that if Christ acknowledged this doctrine, 
our view gains from the reference to the resurrection of the just, a strong hold, which 
it more or less wants when taken in any other way. 

1 Some of the Fathers, e.g. Chrysostom, Cyril, &c., referred xai viv tors only to 
the reanimation of Lazarus and similar cases, which is evidently too narrow a limita- 
tion of the words. 

2 Upon a comparison of this passage with Heb. ii. 17, 18, it might appear as if vids 
rod avéoeaou here designated the man in his humility and lowliness ; so that the sense 
would be: ‘* Because he has humbled himself in lowliness, he is well qualified to be 
a merciful Judge.” In that case, it would be necessary to lay all the stress upon the 
absence of the article, for 6 vids r. & is never employed in reference to the humiliation. 
But, since the absence of the article is easily explained by the circumstance that vids 
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Ver. 28, 29. The less is now surpassed by the greater :—yea, 
even the universal resuscitation at the end of time is the work of 
the Son of God! That the Lord here refers to physical resurrec- 
tion, is shewn by the expression év ro? wvnucioic, as also by exro- 
geveodas, and by the remark that the wicked will rise as well as the 
good. The dyat& ronjourvres are here, of course, righteous per- 
sons, as they are described Matt. xxv. 34, ff., but distinguished 
from the azoloures (ver. 25, those who are regenerated through 
the Logos.) Just in like manner in the Apocalypse, the priests of 
God and of Christ who have part in the first resurrection (xx. 5, 6) 
are distinguished from the dead, who are judged according to their 
works, among whom are righteous and unrighteous (xx. 12.) To 
the one class of those who are judged the davéorais is the true Fu7, 
while to the other it is only Sdvarog devregos (Rev. xx. 14), @. e. the 
entire loss of all higher life and being, and abandonment to per- 
fect alienation from God. In the case of the latter, therefore, 
xgioig appears as the absolute zardzgiois. This passage is further 
remarkable as the only one in the New Testament,—besides Acts 
xxiv. 15, where the dvdoracig dinacinv re xa) ddixav 1S Spoken of,— 
containing an express mention of the resurrection of the wicked. 
1 Cor. xv. the resurrection appears only as a favour bestowed upon 
believers, and Matt. xxv., Rev. xx., although the universal judg- 
ment of the world is the subject of discourse, nothing is said 
respecting the corporeal resurrection of the wicked. Meanwhile, 
in the passage Matt. x. 28, the corporeal resurrection of the 
wicked is presupposed; and in the Old Testament, Dan. xii. 2, 
the doctrine that the ungodly will rise again is most distinctly taught. 

Ver. 30. The Redeemer in conclusion describes his judgment 
as unalterable, because it is just. The Father himself judges in 
the Son. The words od divawar éyd x +r. A proceed from the 
general relation of the Son (comp. the remarks on yer. 19), and 
upon this is founded the special relation of the xe/oic. The judg- 
ment of the Son cannot but be dasa, because it emanates from 
God, the absolute é:c«:oodvn (comp. viii. 16), and in the Son it is 
not a detached will of his own (Sanwa éuév), but simply the 
will of the Father. (The interpretation, “I judge concerning 
my contemporaries according to that which I have [through 
men] learned respecting them,” would reduce all the depth of 


7. &. possesses the nature of an adopted nomen proprium, it cannot be disputed that it 
is most suitable to retain the ordinary meaning of the expression. 
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meaning in this passage to mere superficiality, and sufficiently re- 
futes itself.) 

Ver. 31, 32. These declarations of Jesus, regarding his sub- 
lime office, very naturally lead him to speak of the witnesses 
thereto. Doubtless he read in the astonished looks of his hearers 
the question: “How dost thou prove this?” Now, it is re- 
markable that the Redeemer here appears to say the very con- 
trary to that which he utters in another passage (viii. 14) in re- 
ply to a similar query. There he says that his witness concern- 
ing himself is true; here, that it is not true. It has, however, 
already frequently been remarked that this difference is solved in 
a simple manner thus: Christ in this passage places himself in 
the human point of view which belonged to his auditors, to whom 
a testimony from himself in his own cause could be of no value, 
because everywhere in the xécuos the possibility of imposture or 
deceit must be presupposed, But in the passage viii. 14, the 
Lord speaks concerning his divine dignity, the truth of which 
nothing can more strongly confirm than his own word, this being 
one with the divine word itself. Now, here (ver. 32), Jesus 
speaks of the divine testimony to him as that of another. Some, 
e. g. Chrysostom and Grotius, have understood by dos, not God, 
but John the Baptist; a view sufficiently refuted by the sequel 
(ver. 37, 38.) Here, however, arises the difficult question,— 
how many testimonies are to be distinguished in the words that 
follow? That of the Baptist (ver. 33-35) and that of Holy 
Scripture (ver. 39) stand clearly out ; but whether, ver. 36, the 
testimony by means of the Zya is to be discriminated from the 
testimony of God, it is difficult to say. The distinction depends 
upon the acceptation of vers. 36, 37, where we shall recur to this 
question ; here I only remark, in a cursory way, that I believe the 
two witnesses must be united,—that of the ?z7a, and, so to speak, 
the personal testimony of God. But ver. 32 may be so taken as 
to comprehend all the subsequent forms of testimony, for the 
Baptist and the Sacred Scriptures are in reality the testimonies of 
God to Jesus. 

Ver. 33, 34. The Saviour, in the first place, reminds his 
hearers that they had already received a witness on his behalf 
in John, whom they honoured as a prophet; and hence that 
they had sufficient grounds for believing him. Yet Jesus ex- 
pressly remarks, that he does not need a human recommenda- 
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tion ; he appeals to such evidence only to assist them in believing, 
and thus to promote their salvation (raira Atya, iva wets cwdijre.) 
(The cdA7jdem which the Baptist attested, is, that Jesus is the 
Messiah.) This declaration is somewhat extraordinary; it ap- 
pears as though Christ here declined the testimony of the Baptist, 
which nevertheless was appointed for him by God himself, and on 
which such great stress was laid, John i. 19, ff. Liicke endea- 
yours to solve the difficulty by taking A«u€dy here actively, as 
meaning “ to seek, to strive after.” But this does not remove the 
strange appearance of the statement, “ I desire no human witness,” 
since Jesus himself, ver. 35, ascribes importance to the testimony 
of the Baptist. The sentence is doubtless rather to be taken 
thus: “I do not receive the witness from a man; the testimony 
of the Baptist was not a human testimony ; God testified through 
him.” To any one who regarded it merely as a human attesta- 
tion, it was of no value. 

Ver. 35. Hence the following words, while they represent John 
as subordinate to Jesus, who was the gaz, still point him out as 
filled with divine energy, by means of which he aroused hearts and 
consciences (xaséwevos), while he illuminated the understanding 
(guivwv). Comp. as parallel Sirach xlviii. 1. The Jews had in- 
deed acknowledged the prophetic endowments of the Baptist, but 
had not made use of them; instead of being moved by his serious- 
ness to genuine contrition, and going as penitents to Christ, they 
amused themselves like children in his light for awhile, and then 
forsook him. The Redeemer characterizes the conduct of the 
Jews in a similar manner, Matt. xi. 16, ff. ('E0éAew indicates 
the inclination of the Jews for such trifling pleasures. Comp. 
ver. 40. It is, as Liicke justly remarks, neither adverbial nor 
pleonastic.—tigis dga, comp. Gal. ii. 5; Philem. vy. 15.) 

Ver. 36. In addition to John’s testimony, the Zeya of Christ 
are now mentioned. As regards the idea that John attached to 
the term ¢eya,! some have understood by it the course of action 
which Jesus pursued, or his Messianic ministry in general; some 
have applied it to his doctrine or to his miracles alone ; and others 
have taken it as involving the latter in connexion with his Mes- 
sianic ministry. That the term does not indicate either the doc- 


1 There are but few instances besides those in John, where the expression occurs 
with this signification, as Matt. xi. 2; Heb. iii. 9; Ps. evi. 24; in the Heorew nb22, 
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trine’ or the Messianic ministry of Jesus without his miracles is 
so clear, and now so acknowledged, that it needs no further proof. 
Still the question remains, whether we are to understand the mi- 
racles of Christ alone, or in connexion with his ministry generally. 
Liicke, with whom Tholuck accords, decidedly maintains the lat- 
ter opinion. I think, with Storr, Flatt, and Kuinoel, that Zeya 
=onuwsiz indicates only the miracles of Jesus. Liicke is led to 
the adoption of the other view by the comparison of John xvii. 4, 
rd eeyoy éreaciwon. This passage does indeed appear parallel, 
since the very expression reAcwow airé occurs in ours; but a 
closer consideration of it tends to shew the contrary. The singu- 
lar, with the article John xvii. 4, leaves no choice; there the 
work of Jesus is not to be understood as designating his miracles 
collectively, but, on the contrary, his entire Messianic vocation, 
with all its individual manifestations. But where the expression 
occurs in the plural, this signification is by no means so suited to 
the context as that which is restricted to the miracles. In addi- 
tion to the present passage, John x. 25, 32, 38, xiv. 11, ff. de- 
cidedly favour this view. In these verses the éeya are always em- 
ployed as proofs of the divine mission of Christ, just as the onu<ia, 
iii. 2, Miracles, however, are the only manifestations of the Mes- 
sianic ministry of Jesus which could prove his mission to be divine, 
and consequently these alone can be meant. The entire Messianic 
work of Jesus could not form a proof, for the very reason that it 
was not yet completed, and could not be surveyed. Liicke, in- 
deed, thinks that reA<cw cannot be said of miracles, because they 
are completed immediately that they take place. But this expres- 
sion does not refer to the completion of a single miracle; it 
rather relates to the entire sum of his miracles then present to 
the mind of Christ. Accordingly, this comprehensive term is re- 
solved into its particulars by the words dura ra teya, & tye ror 
which follow; and this supplementary sentence is quite incom- 
patible with the interpretation of Lucke. The miracles of Jesus, 
according to their nature, can alone be adduced as proofs of Christ’s 
efficacy. 

Ver. 37, 38. These verses appear to contain merely a more 
definite explanation of ver. 36, as Liicke thinks, and as it seemed 
to me probable at a still earlier period. But the perfect wewae- 


? In the passage xiv, 10 this is very apparent. Compare, however, the exposition 
in loco. 
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rignxe With the subsequent dxqxéure and éweénare, as also the em- 
phatic «iréz, and the circumstance that <dog and gav4 are not suited 
to Zeya, indicate, with more than probability, an advance to some- 
thing fresh. We are not indeed to suppose an allusion either to 
the fact of the baptism or to the prophets and their testimony, but . 
a reference to the immediate operation of the Spirit of God in the 
souls of men (comp. vi. 45); the Lord represents this as consti- 
tuting spiritual theophania, which, however, presuppose suscepti- 
bility, “ being in the truth,” in order to be perceived They might 
have seen the form of God, and might have heard his voice, but 
they had been prevented by their sins, which had blunted their 
powers of perception. Jesus, in exhibiting the proof of this want 
of susceptibility in his contemporaries, refers to the various modes 
in which God is revealed; he manifests himself, as in nature and 
in history, so also in the soul. But those Jews had in no case 
acknowledged him. Of course we are not to understand literal 
theophania, for these the Jews could not have seen; but the form 
of the expression is borrowed from these. w»/ and <idos, as modes 
of divine revelation which the ear and eye of the opened mind can 
perceive, correspond with dxolev and 2é72, whereby Jesus desig- 
nates his own perceptions of the operations of the Father. To 
understand the passage as stating the spirituality of God, is, as 
may easily be seen, quite a mistake; for the Lord does not deny, 
but asserts the gwv7 and <idog of God, while he says that the Jews 
have not acknowledged them. 

As regards the language xa) riv Adyov aired odx eyere mevovree ev 
iui, I cannot with Liicke refer it tothe word of Scripture, but 
only to the inward revelation of God in the conscience. (Comp. 
1 John i. 10). According to John’s idea there is in every mind 
an utterance of the word of the eternal God which responds when 
anything kindred is encountered from without. Sin has indeed 
diminished man’s susceptibility of its awakening power, but still 
it displays itself as ever efficacious. The Adyov eye wivovra, how- 
ever, according to our passage, precedes faith, and is essential to 
it. It is equivalent to being “ of the truth,” or to the law of God 
within men. (Rom.i. 18,19, ii. 14,15.) Without something 
analogous in the mind, man cannot perceive the things of God. 
It is the same as that which Jesus, in the synoptical Gospels 
(Matt. vi. 23), calls “the light in thee.” This acceptation does 
not involve a denial of proneness to sin, although it certainly does 
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deny the entire extinction of all power to perceive that which is 
divine. (The idea of wévew, efvas év rw, in John, is profoundly spi- 
ritual; he understands by it real existence and abode within. 
In particular, the divine nature is conceived of as actually impart- 
ing itself to men through love [ver. 42.] as self-communication. 
Comp. Rom. x. 8.) Some mistake might arise in regard to the 
correctness of this interpretation of vers. 37, 38, from the com- 
parison of i. 18 and vi. 46, where itis said that no one except 
the Son can see God. But even in these passages the reference is 
not to an immediate contemplation of God, apart from the inter- 
vention of the Son; on the contrary, the meaning, when divested 
of the metaphorical allusion to theophania, is no other than that 
expressed Matt. xi. 27, “‘ No one knoweth the Father except the 
Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him.” Christ was willing 
to reveal the Father, but the unbelieving Jews closed their eyes 
against the light which sought to penetrate. 

Ver. 59, 40. As a proof of the complete blindness and dead- 
ness of the Jews, Jesus adduces the fact that they perpetually 
search in Scripture and think to possess eternal life therein, while 
they nevertheless perceive not that Scripture is the very source 
from which testimony concerning Christ is to be gained. But (xa/ 
is to be taken as adversative) they wild not come to Christ; the 
insincerity of their disposition forms the fonndation of their in- 
capacity for the knowledge of God and of his messengers. Thus 
viewed, the passage takes its place in the connexion with less am- 
biguity than if ¢gew%re be understood as an imperative. It is true 
that the absence of ive? appears to favour the imperative accep- 
tation, while Liicke adduces John vii. 24, xiv. 28; 1 Thess. ii. 
9, as instances in which i? is omitted before the imperative. 

Ver. 41-44. As the ground of this unwillingness (03 SéAere 
2rdev, ver. 49), the Lord now mentions their love of self, and the 
deficiency of love to God connected therewith. (The words odx 
een ayanny rou Ozod ev eaurw are evidently to be taken like Adyos 
eyew ey gaurw ver. 38; viz. not as referring to the determination 
of the will, but to that higher element of life which God imparts 
to man; for no one can love God, unless God has first loved him, 
i.e. has communicated himself to him, 1 John iy. 10.) The love 
of God rebukes all sin and self-complacency, but the sin that is 
in men flatters them; hence man seeks the transitory 62a of men 
which pleases the fiesh, rather than eternal da with God. On 
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this account the Jews welcomed false Christs and prophets, but 
fastened the true Saviour to the cross. (Comp. the Comm. on 
Matt. xxiv. 4, 5. Liicke on the passage remarks, according to 
Bengel, that the Jews count no lest than sixty-four false messiahs 
after Christ.) 

Ver. 45-47. Jesus now addresses the last reproof to his hear- 
ers, by laying before them his relation to Moses, the represen- 
tative of the law. The legality of the Pharisaic Jews led them 
to believe that they had in Moses a substitute with God; if they 
saw in Christ something divine or pleasing to God, on the other 
hand he appeared to them as their opponent, because he reproved 
their sins. This view proceeded from a total derangement of the 
point of sight. The gentle Son of man, full of grace and truth 
(i. 17), brought forgiveness, although indeed only to the penitent 
and: believing ;* Moses, on the contrary, with his law formed the 
accusing element against the disobedient. To this latter class the 
Jews plainly shewed that they belonged, for not to mention any 
gross transgressions of law, they did not observe the command of 
Moses to honour the promised Prophet. (Deut. xviii. 18.) The 
Lord may have alluded specially to this passage; but he also 
regarded all the other predictions in the Mosaic writings (thus 
acknowledging prophecies in the Pentateuch, comp. Luke xxiy. 
27), in connexion with the typically symbolic character of the 
law, as means calculated to awaken his contemporaries, and draw 
them speedily to himself. But they accumulated to themselves 
teachers according as their ears itched for them. (2 Tim. iv. 3), 
when they ought to have received the wholesome doctrine of the 
Son of God. The concluding words (ver. 47) are remarkable, 
since the éjuara of Christ appear far more efficacious than the 
yedupare of the Old Testament. But submission to the authority 
of Holy Scripture tended to assist these individuals in perceiving 
the truth that it contained, whilst they were full of prejudice 
against the person of the Lord. 


1 De Wette’s view of this passage, according to which Jesus merely said, ‘‘ that he 
would not accuse them, this not being necessary, since Moses did it,” is erroneous. As 
if Moses here did something which it was the true province of Christ to do! The 
judicial activity of the Redeemer, on the contrary, here entirely withdraws, and the 
sense of our passage is equivalent to the words, ‘‘ I judge no one.” 
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§ 10. THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND——JESUS WALKING 
ON THE SEA—DISCOURSES ON PARTAKING HIS FLESH 
AND BLOOD. 


(John vi. 1—71.) 


Ver. 1—13. With respect to the fact o f the entertainment it- 
self, we have already said what is necessary in the Comm. on 
Matt. xiv. 13, ff. compared with xv. 32, ff. The fact itself, like 
the walking of Jesus on the sea, is here only of secondary im- 
portance ; both merely serve as bases to the following great dis- 
courses of Jesus, which were important to the Evangelist’s imme- 
diate design. For it is evident that the account of the feeding, as 
John means it, stands in close connexion with the following dis- 
course on the eating and drinking of his flesh and blood, and 
hence may furnish an illustration of the doctrine of the Holy 
Supper. In particular, the edyagioria of Christ, which vi. 23 ap- 
pears as the effective circumstance in the feeding of the five 
thousand, is to be understood similarly also in connexion with the 
Supper. (Concerning the werd raira, ver. 1, compared with 7» 6: 
éyyis ro réoxva, Ver. 4, we have already spoken, v. 1. The Feast 
there mentioned was probably that of Purim, which was only 
about a month distant from the Passover. Ifa Passover were to 
be understood there also, then either no account would be given of 
a whole year, or else it would be necessary, as Dr Paulus proposes, 
to take éyys in the sense of “just after,” “shortly thereupon.” 
This, .owever, as was observed in our remarks on v. 1, is utterly 
incongruous, since the term, when employed in reference to time, 
constantly means, “nearly approaching,” * and, hence the opinion 
that the Feast mentioned v. 1 was a Passover, failed to commend 
itself to us. 

Ver. 14, 15. John relates more expressly than the synoptical 
Kyangelists, that the assembled multitude, astonished at the amaz- 
ing miracle, endeavoured to claim Jesus on the side of their politi- 
cal views concerning the Messiah. This induced him to return 
alone to the mountain (ver. 3) where he had previously been with 
his disciples. (‘O «gopqrn¢ here stands, xar’ éfoxqv, for the Mes- 

> Comp. only John xi. 55, where the same words occur: av  tyyis ro wdoxa TwY 
Tovdaiwy. 
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siah, according to Deut. xviii. 18, in the signification : “ The One 
known great Prophet promised by Moses.” 

16-24, The event immediately subsequent, the walking of 
Jesus on the sea, has also been considered, Matt. xiv. 22, ff. Our 
Evangelist only speaks more particularly regarding the conduct 
of the people after the Lord had withdrawn (ver. 22-24.) The 
crowd, he says, had observed that, when the disciples went away 
in the evening, Jesus remained behind, and that no other ship was 
there besides that in which they embarked. (For the sake of 
pointing out the one ship more exactly, some codices have, in 
ver. 22, the additional sentence: éxe7vo, cig 3 évéCnoav of pwadgral 
airov, which, however, plainly betrays itself as a mere interpreta- 
tion.) They therefore conjectured that the Lord must have chosen 
the route by land, and they hastened into a vessel which had 
arrived in the meantime, that they might be before him. (Since 
it had been previously said that there was no other ship there, 
it was needful to add the supplementary remark ver. 23, that 
others came from Tiberias. This, however, forms a parenthesis, 
for dre <idzv, ver. 24, resumes the thread of the discourse [/éay, ver. 
22}. The reading ¢fdw or eféev for idvv has arisen from a misun- 
derstanding of the parenthetical sentence.) 

Ver. 25, 26. Surprised to find Jesus already on the other side 
of the sea, they ask: sére dd: yéyovag; the wére is here evidently 
intended to involve the zs, as they thought to deduce the mode in 
which he had come from the time of his arrival. The Redeemer 
enters into no particulars about external matters, but conducts 
them at once to the knowledge of their own hearts, by inquiring 
into the motives which induced them to follow him. Tholuck here 
remarks, that if the miracles had been requested merely from the 
selfish desire to gratify the eye, this would have been a proof of 
great externality ; but, to ask them for the satisfaction of animal 
appetite, was still more censurable. He appears, therefore, to 
have taken the passage so that the words ér: igdyere éx riiv der 
nai eyoerdodnre merely refer to physical satisfaction, as, indeed, 
their primary signification would indicate. But then it is difficult 
to conceive how Christ could have been induced to address such a 
spiritual discourse to men so grossly sensual. For, granting that 
the Redeemer in his discourses frequently went beyond the point 
of view which belonged to his hearers, because his words were also 
intended for after ages (John xiv. 26), still it must be admitted 
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that Jesus did not act without respect to present circumstances, 
and address what was most profound to the very persons who had 
least ability to understand it. The concluding observations, vi. 
60—71, further appear unsuited to such a vulgar character, and 
such childlike expressions as ver. 34, xtgie, sdvrore O05 qui tiv dgrov 
rovroy, also seem to indicate a different bent of mind. It might, 
indeed, be said that a distinction must be drawn between the grossly 
sensual men, and the waéyjrai (ver. 60, ff.) and that the profound 
discourses were strictly intended for the latter. But vers. 27, ff. 
shew the contrary. Here, at the very beginning of the discourse, 
the sentiments peculiar to it are addressed to the persons who 
appear described, ver. 26, in such strong language. Hence the 
best mode of apprehending the words, is to take them in the same 
way as we have understood the expressions of the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well. Although her attention was primarily 
directed to the well-water in the external sense, she was not of the 
nature which characterized the common mass, but was suscep- 
tible of the highest things ; thus these men, although they certainly 
rejoiced in the distribution of the bread, yet they did not do so 
from vulgar sensuality, but partly on account of that destitution 
which excited pity, and partly from the mere desire of excitement. 
The Lord, therefore, could venture such profound revelations in 
their hearing, since he might hope, by disclosing the truth, to 
awaken within them the slumbering germ of higher attainments ; 
or if they remained immoveable and became contentious, he would 
necessarily wish them to withdraw. 

Ver. 27, 28. Jesus here introduces the discourse just in the 
same way as he began the conversation with the woman of 
Samaria. From corporeal bread he proceeds to speak of spiritual, 
and here designates himself dgrog ris Cwijs, as he there called him- 
self the water of life. The expression Pgdors wévovom eis Corry aivivioy 
also intimates the effect of spiritual nutriment. 

The food itself is of course intended to minister enjoyment, but 
as heavenly food, it imparts its nature to him who partakes it, 
whilst, on the contrary, the system changes physical nutriment 
into its own nature. Now the viég +. &. dispenses this food, but 
man must seek it from him. (Egyé%zodes corresponds with the 
foregoing @yz<. It is here employed in the sense “to obtain by 
labour,” 7. e. “to acquire,” “to procure.” Thus >22 is used in 
Hebrew, ¢. g., Prov. xxi. 6, "pu jwba ninss yb 7. ¢., one who ac- 
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quires treasures with a lying tongue. The LXX. it is true, have 
here translated it by évegye%, but Theodotion has egydZeodus 
Toe? is similarly employed. Comp. Matt. xxv. 16.) The Father 
(by means of the signs which he performs through the Son, chap. 
v. 36,) has sealed him,’ as the dispenser of this heavenly vital 
energy. (Concerning opgwyiZ#, comp. the remarks on iii. 33.)? 
The answer of the Jews to these words of Christ plainly indicates 
a certain spiritual understanding; it is not indeed altogether 
suitable, but still it is not entirely beside the mark. Agrecably 
to their legal point of view, they refer the Szé0:s to such works of 
the law as God requires (2gyu 7. ©.), and from Christ they only 
desire instruction as to the right legal works. Litcke here ob- 
serves that this answer may have been given by the more culit- 
vated among the assembly, and it certainly is probable that they 
led the conversation; but even the most uncultivated might have 
answered thus, if only susceptible of the higher element. 

Ver. 29-31. From the many works to which the Jews, in ac- 
cordance with their legal bias, referred, Jesus points them to the 
one thing needful, whereby alone all the works of man are hal- 
lowed, viz. faith in the Son of God. With a fine allusion to the 
geya he terms it Zeya r. ©., faith being not only pleasing to God, 
but also performed by means of his grace, and thus being a work 
of God in the soul of man. To this work the Jews did not attain, 
through their inward restlessness, and their efforts to perform 
works of many kinds. Even now when this invitation was ad- 
dressed to them, instead of manifesting a docile mind, and making 
room in their hearts for the power of Jesus, they first require 
signs. Dr Paulus makes use of these words to shew that they 
cannot have regarded the previous entertainment as a miracle. 
But in that case the subsequent mention of manna, ver. 31, is 
obscure, for this necessarily has direct reference to the miracle of 
the feeding. We must therefore suppose the circumstances to 
have been as follows. The assembly here surrounding Jesus, 
consisted partly of those who had been spectators at the feeding, 
and partly of others who had only heard it related; some of the 
latter placed no confidence in the account, and wishing to see 

1 Here (ver. 27) rere is used in connexion with 4%. +. avégarov, a circumstance 
that seldom oceurs. Comp. the remarks in the Comm. on Mark xiii. 32 
2 The view of Hilary is quite erroneous. He refers the c¢euyiZew not to the Zoya 


but to the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, as if he were an impression 
(xdeuxrng ris bxoordéotws, Heb. i. 3) of the Father. 
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something of the kind with their own eyes, endeavoured, by men- 
tioning the manna, to induce Jesus to repeat the miracle. °*Exog- 
réoonre, ver. 26, distinctly points to the same persons as were 
present before. They also now plainly intimate to the Redeemer 
what kind of miracle they mean, viz. a truly splendid one (éx rod 
odgavod, Matt. xvi. 1) like that of Moses with the manna. This 
appears to involve a depreciation of what Jesus had done in feed- 
ing with ordinary bread; so that we get the sense, “ Behold 
Moses performed still greater miracles, he gave us bread from 
heaven!” Such a miracle the Jews probably thought they might 
expect from the Messiah, because they regarded Moses as a type 
of the Messiah, even in relation to his miracles.’ The citation 
is from Ps. Ixxvilil. 24, where, however, the LXX. read cero 
odge.vois ” Zduxev adrois. (Comp. Rev. ii. 17.) 

Ver. 32,33. With this manna which nourishes the body, 
Christ now contrasts his nutriment for the soul. The Redeemer 
by no means denies that the manna came from heaven; he only 
says that it was not the derog drndivdg éx rod odgavod (respecting 
&2.700g comp. the remarks on Johni. 9) 7. e. it could not be so 
termed in the strict and highest sense, because it served for phy- 
sical purposes, and therefore, even though prepared by God in a mi- 
raculous way, could not have been derived from the spiritual world, 

With respect to the manna still found in Arabia, and its rela- 
tion to the miraculous manna of Holy Scripture, Von Raumer’s 
remarks may be compared, in his Zuge der Israeliten durch die 
Wiiste (Leipzig, 1837) p. 24, ff. 

Christ designates himself the zara€aivwy 2x rod obgavot as the 
deros dAndiwés.  Liicke justly defines the difference between zara- 
Caivw: and zara€ds (ver. 41); the latter indicates a fact, the for- 
mer rather a property. But I cannot agree with Liicke in un- 
derstanding the words 6 xara€atvay ix rod ovgavol xa? Cary d1ovdg rw 
xo aS an epithet of the dgrog. This would occasion an obvious 
tautology with what precedes. On the contrary, it is a predicate, 
or, inverting the sentence, a subject in this sense: “ He who 
comes from heaven, the dispenser of life to the world, is himself 
the bread of God.” That the bread of God comes from heaven is 


1 Lightfoot hor. hebr. p. 1019, quotes from Midras Coheleth f. 86, 4. this passage: 
redemptor prior (7. e. Moses) descendere fecit pro iis Manna, sic et redemptor posterior 


yar ms wo", de. descendere faciet Manna sicut scriptum est Ps. xxviii. 24, 
* The Hebrew text has 2y2¥ 737, «. e. corn of heaven, 
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self-evident, since God dwells in heaven. Moreover, it is only 
thus that the language éyu cius 6 deros ris Cutis (ver. 35) is suit- 
able. The world is contemplated as carrying Scéarog within itself, 
and hence the incarnate Logos is the first who brings into it the 
true (4 (i. 4.) If the words had been intended to refer to égros, 
it would doubtless have been said, 6 yag cerog Ocod xaraBaiver ex rod 
ovenvod. I cannot admit that if the participle had been used in 
application to Christ, the expression 6 zara€é¢ must have been em- 
ployed, because the coming of Christ from heaven was not con- 
cluded once for all with the birth, but is a.continuous act, on 
which account Christ was spoken of during his life on earth as 
being in heaven. Consequently, both participles may be used 
with respect to Christ, according as his descent is represented as 
finished, or as continuous. Meyer justly takes the same view. 

Ver. 34, 35, Just like the Samaritan woman (iy. 15), the 
assembly of Jews cried out rdévrore ddg quiv viv derov rodroy, and thus 
we see that these men entertained a certain desire after heavenly 
things. Hereupon the Redeemer expressly represents himself to 
them as éerog ris Cwijs, and as appeasing all hunger. 

Here the remark applies which we made in commenting on iy. 
14, viz. it is not the Lord’s doctrine that imparts satisfaction, 
and allays desire (this may be possessed in the memory without * 
assuaging the longings of the heart) ; but itis his Spirit, which ne« 
cessarily teaches the right doctrine. He communicates his spiri- 
tual life and being itself to his own, and therefore makes them like 
himself, first spiritually, then corporeally (Rom. viii. 11). Respect- 
Ing 2ox260ci—= miorede, consult the remarks on John iii. 20, 21, com- 
pared with ver. 18, and also John vi. 36, compared with ver. 37. 

Ver. 36-38. This true faith was the very thing that was not 
yielded to the Redeemer (ver. 26). They regarded Jesus as the 
Messiah (ver. 14, 15), and yet they had no faith, because they 
did not receive the divine power that issued from Christ, and allow 
it to operate effectually within them. This was the more censur- 
able, as they enjoyed his immediate ministry. (In é7 xa} iwgdnuré 
ve, the zai is to be taken in the signification of etiamsi.) Yet 
the Lord, as if consoling himself, limits the general expression 
ov Tiorevere, SO as to except some from the statement, just as he 
didi. 11,12. (In zd 6 the absolute is employed for the con- 
crete; Christ views those who come to him as one organic whole.) 
All whom the Father giveth to him certainly will come to him. 
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Aidévas (x. 29, xvii. 6, 9, 12, 24) evidently traces faith itself to a 
divine activity, which is designated, ver. 44, éaxdew. Faith, 
therefore, is God’s work in believers (Phil. ii, 13); but it by no 
means follows that the unbelief of unbelievers is also founded in 
God’s decree. For it is the sad prerogative of the creature that 
he can sin, and by sin can render himself unsusceptible of God’s 
gracious attractions. But every heart that yields to these attrac- 
tions of the Father is met by the Son with overflowing kindness, 
(0d wu) éx€arw Zw 18 to be taken as a litotes, “I not only do not 
cast him out, but L embrace him with all the energy of love;” 
for the operations of the Father and of the Son do not oppose 
each other, but work harmoniously together. (The formula 
éxeadarew eu Indicates an enclosed, bounded community of life, 
which the Redeemer came to establish. Comp. Matt. xxv. 10.) 
Ver. 39, 40. As the sublime will of the Father, which was to 
be carried into effect in the mission of the Son, it is now specified 
that he, the source of @w7, should impart life to the vexgol. (Comp. 
i. 4, ii. 15, 16.) As the point of consummation, however, in 
the Cworocsbas, the dvdoraois év 7 eoyarn née 18 Immediately men- 
tioned, which presupposes the awakening of the spirit and the 
quickening of the soul. According to the idea indicated by 
zoyarn nuten, it is certain that this can only denote the corpo- 
real resurrection. (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxiy. 3.) Every 
application of the expression to the merely spiritual ministry of 
Christ would occasion tautology with ¢yev Cwiy aidvor. If, how- 
ever, it be referred to the fworoinoig rod ouaros, we then have in 
these words a significant hint at what was brought out in the sub- 
sequent course of the conversation. In the interview with the 
woman of Samaria, Jesus did not proceed beyond the representa- 
tion of himself as spiritual, living water, which refreshes and sus- 
tains the soul; here he already intimates that he is about to go 
further, and to describe himself as the restorer and transformer 
of the entire man, even of the body. Thus the conversation spi- 
ritually advances—the Redeemer penetrates more and more deeply 
into the sublime idea of the @woro/noig of the world, and as its con- 
summation, he sets forth the glorification even of that which is 
corporeal. Hand in hand with this advance, the disclosure of the 
gifts that he bestows progresses ; he gives not merely his zviua, 
but his uy itself, and even his cég&. (The construction of sé» 
with the following 2& airod is a known hebraism. Comp. Gesenius, 
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Lehrgeb. p. 723, ff. on the use of the nominative absolute. Lucke, 
it is true, justly remarks, that kindred constructions occur even 
in the writings of profane Greek authors. [Comp. Viger, Her- 
mann’s edition, p. 54, note, where e. g. the passage: 7 6: d<Eia, 
deo) rijs yemeds exelvng of dézrvaAo 18 adduced from Philostrat. vita 
Apoll. Tyan. iy. 28.] But this simply shews the admissibility of 
the expression, whilst in the Hebrew it is the ordinary construc- 
tion.—The reading vurgés, ver 39, is to be regarded as a mere 
gloss to aeunpavros-) 

Ver. 41, 42. The Jews, entangled in their customary views of 
the Messiah, according to which they looked upon him merely as 
an cvdgwros naz’ éxroyqy, make objections because Jesus ascribes 
to himself a direct heavenly origin. Liicke thinks that, according 
to vii. 27, they had assumed the Messiah’s origin to be unknown 
(after the analogy of Heb. vil. 3); and thinking that they knew 
the father and mother of Jesus (according to the prevailing opinion 
that Joseph was his father), they had concluded that he was not 
the Messiah. But this evidently disagrees with vi. 14, 15, where 
it is said that they wished to make him king. It was not the 
Messiahship of Jesus that gave offence to these Jews; it was the 
circumstance that he ascribed to himself as Messiah, a purely 
heavenly origin. (Comp. Matt. x. 32, ff.) 

Ver. 43, 44. This fresh proof of their unbelief induces Jesus 
once more to refer (ver. 37) to the circumstance that faith is a 
gracious gift of God. The Redeemer does not propose to operate 
upon the minds of men by external facts, historically (so to speak) 
—e. g. by the information that he is not the son of Joseph, but 
begotten by the Holy Spirit; on the contrary, his operations are 
purely internal and spiritual, effected by means of the indwelling 
power of truth. He continually pours the rays of his heavenly 
light into the darkness of the heart, assured that it is effectual 
where the Father’s gracious attractions are revealed. Where 
this has not yet come to pass, no purpose or resolution can effect 
it (cddc/g Ody arcs érdei) ;—the hour of gracious attraction is to 
be awaited. Here, however, éAxJev needs a closer consideration. 
(The expression is selected in accordance with the Old Testament 
form 5% which is employed in the same signification, Jerem. xxxi. 
3, Song of Solomoni. 4. The LXX. translate it in both instances 
by :Axvew.) For since the activity of the Son is also divine, there 
here appears a twofold divine activity,—that of the Father and 
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that of the Son. The question is, how these are related?. Al- 
though, in the Father’s attracting to the Son, even external cir- 
cumstances favourable to the development of spiritual life may be 
taken into account, still that which is essential in such attractions 
always consists in internal incitement by the Spirit. However, 
since the Father draws to the Son, and the Son again leads to 
the Father (John xiv. 6), and it is also said in reference to the 
Son, “ without me, ye can do nothing” (John xy. 5), an altogether 
peculiar relation is here to be presupposed. The hints already 
given on Matt. xil. 382, concerning the relation of the Trinity, 
furnish the key to this difficulty. All knowledge of God proceeds 
from the Father, in so far as in him power—the first attribute of 
which man is prepared to conceive—has its primary manifestation. 
Hence, when first the soul traces in itself living divine operations, 
these are always the attractions of the Father; it feels itself 
dependent, and learns to recognize God as the absolute power, as 
the Author and Sovereign of all things. But genuine knowledge 
of God necesarily involves the condition of development; if the 
soul knows something of him, this draws it on to seek a more pro- 
found acquaintance with him. Now, he who made himself known 
as Power, reveals himself in the Son as absolute merciful Love. 
Thus the Father continually draws to the Son, in the knowledge 
of whom fear (the beginning of wisdom) first becomes changed to 
reciprocal love. Again, however, the soul sincerely seeking God 
is referred to the eternal Author of all being, for every creature 
is from God, through God, and to God. Accordingly the Son 
again conducts to the Father, as the Father drew to the Son. 

It remains to be observed, in the first place, that here there is 
obviously no reference to a drawing in opposition to the will of 
man (that would be compulsion), but rather to an internal awak- 
ening of the inclination of the will towards God and his service ;? 
and secondly, that in this instance, as before, we are not to under- 
stand a knowledge of God consisting of mere notions (this may be 
possessed with logical correctness by those who are estranged 
from God), but a real knowledge of God received in regeneration. 





1 Tn the language of Paul, z«¢iv is parallel with iaxdev; the Father calls to the 
Son. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 9, migres 6 Ozds Oi ob 2xAKOnre cis xo1vwvlay Tou vied avrov Incov 
Xeirrov. ; 


2 Luther on this subject quaintly observes, ‘‘The drawing is not like that of the 
executioner, who draws a thief up the ladder to the gallows, but it is a kind allurement.” 
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Here, therefore, the discourse relates to real conditions which are 
developed successively as described in 1 John ii. 13, ff. 

Ver. 45. The connexion of this verse with the foregoing is not 
easily seen. All connective particles are wanting. Some codices, 
it is true, supply ow after z%s, but B.C.D.L.S.T., 37, 69, 124, 
235 omit it, and the addition of the particle is easily accounted 
for, since the subject seems to require it, whilst the omission, on 
the contrary, is not thus to be explained; on this account 
Griesbach and Schulz have not even placed ody in the text. The 
context, however, plainly indicates that the citation is intended to 
prove the previous sentiment. Accordingly, yd is to be supplied. 
Now this connexion does not allow the antithesis between o2dd</> 
(ver. 44) and wévreg (which is by no means designed here) to be 
urged; on the contrary, here the emphasis is only on the expres- 
sion d:axrol Ozov, to which the following dzodoug and waddy refer, 
That expression indicates an internal operation of God upon men 
(comp. the remarks on y. 87, 38), denoted by éaztew. Hence the 
Lord could employ this passage as proving the necessity of an in- 
ternal operation of grace in order to the exercise of faith in him- 
self. There is something remarkable in the phrase yeygumjévoy 
éors ev roils xeopnrass, as if the words as they stand Isaiah liv. 13, 
occurred in several prophets. Moreover the text, even in Isaiah, 
does not quite correspond with the words of the Evangelist. The 
best conclusion therefore is, that Jesus alluded to all the prophetic 
passages in which reference is made to the effectuation of true 
divine knowledge through the Spirit of God. [Respecting such 
collective quotations, comp. theremarks on Matt. ii. 23.] Others, 
less suitably, take the plural as a designation of the collection of 
writings 5°-rs =°y2:, in which Isaiah stands.) 

Ver. 46-50. The following words restrict the idea of the 
knowledge of God just expressed, somewhat more closely. The 
unity and communion of the Son with the Father (see i. 18, ili. 
12) cannot be compared therewith ; these stand alone and without 


‘analogy. (Concerning +ug& rod Ozot, comp. the remarks on John 


i. 1, 2. It is neither equal to «gis riv Gedy, nor even to raga 
oo, John xvii. 5. On the contrary it designates the origin.) 
Just on account of this peculiar position, the Son alone partici- 
pates the life——the world receives it from him. Whilst the 
manna only sustains physical life, he is the ceros ris Cwis who 
nourishes to eternal life. (Comp. ver. 31, 58.) Now the fre- 
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quent mention already made of the dydoracig év rq eoydrn 7[e QO 
(ver. 39, 40, 44) indicates that, according to the meaning of 
Christ, the words xa) uj dxédavn (ver. 50) do not refer merely to 
the vanquishment of spiritual death, but also to corporeal, physical 
life; but the thought does not attain perfect distinctness till we 
come to the sequel (ver. 51-59) where the conversation reaches 
its proper point. 

Ver. 51-53." The Redeemer at length more precisely explains 
the peculiar relation in which he calls himself dgrog ss Cwijs, or 
deros 2v; the bread that I will give you, he says, 7 odg& wou 
tory, fy eyw Ouow Ure r7Hg rod xdomov (ws Here, however, we ar- 
rive at the point where we must once more look at the connexion, 
in order to answer the query, whether the Holy Supper is here 
referred to or not? The circumstance that, even to this day, it 
has been impossible to harmonize the opinions on this point, would 
be inexplicable, but that the view entertained concerning the 
nature of the Supper has so easily operated upon the mind of the 
interpreter in the examination of this passage, and in the end 
must have its effect. For the mode of apprehending this doctrine 
stands in vital connexion with many others, particularly with the 
doctrine of the glorification of Christ’s body, and of bodies gener- 
ally, as also fundamentally with the doctrine of the relation of 
spirit to matter; and, therefore, as no one will introduce into his 
exposition sentiments at variance with his own principles, the 
general circle of ideas prevailing in the mind of the expositor must 
exercise great influence in the interpretation of a passage like the 
present. He who does not find in Scripture the transformation of 
bodies generally, and of the corporeity of Christ in particular, of 
course cannot well allow that Christ here uttered sentiments which 
presuppose such views. On the other hand, he who acknowledges 
these doctrines as biblical, can hardly suppose that the Lord em- 
ployed the expression “to eat his flesh and drink his blood” 
without any reference to the Holy Supper, since, in this sacrament, 
the communication of the glorified body must be to him the specific 
point. Besides the general difficulty, various subordinate matters 
have presented themselves in our passage, by means of which the 
views concerning it have been modified. In order, therefore, to a 


1 Concerning John vi. 51—56, comp. the Treatise respecting Schulz’s doctrine of 
the Supper, by Pfarrer Steudel, in Klaiber’s Stud. Vol. ii. No. 2, p. 167, ff. and the 
remarks of Kling in the Stud. by Ullman and Umbreit 1836, No. 1, p. 140, ff 
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clear comprehension of the various expositions, @ short history of 
its interpretation is needful.’ The two principal explanations are 
found in the ancient Church. The one was maintained by Origen, 
and after him by Basil the Great. According to this, all refer- 
ence to the Sacrament of the Supper was denied, and to eat and 
drink Christ’s flesh and blood was understood as meaning the 
spiritual participation of the Redeemer’s spiritual power. Butas 
Origen discovered in the Supper itself also only a spiritual opera- 
tion, he found no necessity for entirely excluding the reference of 
our passage to the Supper; it is true that he did so, but merely 
because it appeared to him unsuitable to suppose that the Lord 
spake of the Supper before its institution. 

The other explanation was offered by Chrysostom, who was fol- 
lowed by Cyrill, Theophylact, and subsequently by the Scholastics 
and the whole Catholic Church. According to this, the following 
words in the sixth chapter of St John strictly treat of the Sacra- 
ment of the Supper, so that this mention of it before its institution 
was, as it were, a prediction of it by Christ. Up to the time of 
the Reformation, this view generally prevailed; but it had no 
necessary connexion whatever with the gross doctrine of transub- 
stantiation; on the contrary, those who maintained this doctrine 
might just as well have been induced, by another turn of circum- 
stances, to oppose the reference of our passage to the Sacrament of 
the Supper. It was only a close adherence to exegetic tradition 
that allowed no other interpretation to come into use. When this 
adherence was abolished by the free inquiry of the Reformers, 
Origen’s mode of interpretation was immediately revived among 
the Swiss. Zwingle viewed the passage more superficially, taking 
the cae& xa} aia merely as metaphorical, while Calvin apprehended 
it more profoundly, discovering therein a designation of humanity 
completely penetrated by divine life. But both considered that it 
simply described the reception of Christ in faith,—the appro- 
priation of his reconciling and redeeming efficacy ; and thus they 
excluded a reference to the Sacrament of the Supper. Neverthe- 
less they employed our passage (especially John vi. 63) as a 
hermeneutic canon (thus Liicke expresses himself) for'the doctrine 
of the Supper; and since they did this, they might just as well 
haye said that it strictly treats of the Sacrament, and shews how 


2 Comp. Liicke’s second Excursus in the 2d vol. of the Comm. p. 727, ff. 
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the Supper and its efficacy should be viewed ;? but as they did not 
for amoment allow the reference to the Sacrament, one might have 
supposed that Luther maintained it. However he by no means 
did so. Although he defended the more rigid idea of the Supper, 
which approached nearer to the Catholic view, yet he abandoned 
the old exegetic tradition, and denied even any reference of the 
passage to the Sacrament.” There is no doubt that the occasion 
of this was his fear lest the hypothesis, that the Supper was 
treated of in the sixth chapter of John, should commend the spiri- 
tual acceptation of the Swiss expositor (in favour of which the re- 
lation of ver. 51—59 to the previous passage on the degrog ris 
Cas appeared to speak) rather than his own. Still Luther in his 
exposition widely differed from the interpretation of the Protestants. 
Tn his view of this passage he followed Augustine, with the excep- 
tion that this eminent Father very properly did not so utterly ex- 
clude all reference to the Supper as Luther did.* Both agreed in 
giving prominence to the fact that é:déve: oégxa (ver. 51) relates to 
the death of Jesus, and accordingly understood sgdyew nab vive 
odene, xa) aiwo as meaning the full enjoyment of the blessings re- 
sulting from the death of the Lord. Hence it came to pass that 
Luther, although he denied the allusion of the passage to the 
Sacrament, yet allowed to the expression cdg xa) ajua the per- 


1 Comp. Zwingle’s writings in the Auszuge by Usteri and Vigelin: Zurich, 1830, 
vol. ii. p. 77. ‘* The sum of this matter may easily be derived from the sixth chapter of 
St John. And here no attention is to be paid to those who at once cry out, ‘ Christ 
does not treat of the Supper there at all!’ For although I also am of this opinion, yet 
all the incorrect notions which we form respecting the Supper are in the surest manner 
refuted through what he there says. It was from this chapter I proceeded when, after 
long previous deliberation, I resolved to venture on this difficult and dangerous subject. 
These words indicate Zwingle’s doctrinal obscurity ; for if John vi. makes no reference 
at all to the Supper, it is unintelligible how this chapter can furnish a refutation of the 
errors concerning the said docrine. 

? Comp, Luther’s Werke, Walch’s edit. vol. vii. p. 2071: ‘‘ Faith is the eater which 
eats and believes in Christ.” P. 2072, ‘‘ Here the expressions are figurative; to eat, 
here means to participate spiritually.” P. 2075, ‘* Jesus here speaks of true Christian 
faith as the main thing, and therefore it is said that thou must believe in his flesh and 
blood. This is comprehended in the article: ‘If thou wilt be a Christian, thou must 
believe in the flesh and blood of Christ.’ ” 

3 Liicke (1. ¢. p. 572) declares the view of Augustine to be inconsistent, and says, 
“ his exegesis was often different from his theology.” Although I quite concur in this 
criticism in relation to another point, still I think that Liicke has here done the renowned 
Father an injustice. It appears to me that in the view which Augustine takes of this- 
difficult passage, he has just hit upon the true media via. 
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fectly real signification, and did not, like Zwingle, refer it to a 
mere metaphor. 

The views of the Reformers still prevailed in their ecclesiastical 
communities up to the latest period, when the fetters of symbolism 
were thrown off, and thus at least the preparatory step,—that of 
being able to consider the passage freely and without prejudice,— 
was attained. The result was that the reference (so prominent in 
ver. 51) to the death of Christ, which Augustine and Luther very 
justly pointed out, became generally acknowledged. Liicke and 
Tholuck declare themselves in favour of this view. These scholars, 
however, feel compelled to exclude the reference to the Supper just 
as earnestly as Dr Paulus and Schulz,’ who do not even acknow- 
ledge a reference to the sacrificial death, but think, as Origen and 
Zwingle thought, that the whole passage is to be understood figura- 
tively. According to this view, the subject of discourse in our pas- 
sage would simply be “ the entire phenomenon of Christ’s life and 
ministry on earth as the Messiah and the Son of God.” But such 
an interpretation, with all its freedom from symbolic constraint, 
evidently betrays a bondage to an unscriptural circle of ideas, which 
alone explains the circumstance that here the sacrificial death of 
Jesus is so entirely overlooked. (Comp. the particulars in the 
exposition, of the single verses.) Liicke and Tholuck would have 
been perfectly right, had they admitted, at the same time with the 
reference to the death of the Lord, a reference also to the Supper, 
which is maintained by Scheibel (das Abendmahl des Herrn. 
Bresl. 1823, p. 179, ff.), Knapp (in his Divinity), Bretschneider 
(probab. de evang. Jo. p. 86), and other modern interpreters. The 
admission of such a reference was the more suitable, since the cere- 
mony of the Supper itself involves an evident regard (in the break- 
ing of the bread and the distribution of the wine)’ to the expiatory 
death of Jesus. The eminent expositors above named were re- 
strained from the impartial apprehension of this difficult passage, 
probably on the one hand by doctrinal influence, viz. by opposition 
to the scriptural doctrine of the glorification of the body, which, 
especially in Liicke more than once betrays itself; and on the other 
by an exchange of the sacrament of the Holy Supper with the 
idea from which it proceeded,—an exchange which probably has 


' Schulz Christ]. Lehre vom heil. Abendmahl. Leipz. 1824, p. 155, ff. 162, ff. 
* Compare the exposition of Matt. xxvi. 26 and parallels in the History of the 
Safferings, 
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always contributed in the greatest degree to decide many distin- 
guished interpreters against a reference to the Supper in our pas- 
sage. It would indeed undoubtedly seem inappropriate that the 
Saviour should speak of a rife before its institution, so that no one 
could understand the subject of his discourse ; but it may be safely 
concluded that Christ had at an earlier period mooted the idea from 
which the rite afterwards arose. That idea is no other than this, 
that Jesus is the principle of life and nourishment to the new, re- 
generated man, not merely for his soul and his spirit, but also for 
his glorified body. As this principle of life he offers himself, and 
gives himself especially in his death ; hence the mention here, ver. 
51, (as in the institution of the Supper) of his death, although this 
is by no means to be deemed the main point of the whole passage. 
As the above remarks have shewn,a distinction is to be made, 
even in John iii. 5, between the sacrament and the idea of Baptism, 
the reference there certainly being to the latter, and by no means 
to the former. And here in like manner the idea of the Supper 
might be spoken of: before the institution of the sacrament. For 
even if a full comprehension of the words was not to be expected, 
yet the vividness of the discourse may have rendered their essential 
contents distinctly cognizable to the disciples, as with the institu- 
tion of the Supper itself, which was not followed by any explana-~ 
tory statements, and the nature of which was only gradually un- 
folded. 

Now, if we take a closer view of particular points,’ it is evident 
that ver. 51 is in the highest degree favourable to the interpre- 
tation of our passage as referring to the death of Christ; for ducw 
ocenn tate rig rod xdowov Cwis cannot with propriety be otherwise 
understood than as meaning to devote himself in death (d:dévas 
=-ugndiddve). Also the comparison of ver. 35 shews that 
guyeiv may be taken = aorevev. But in the formula xa? 6 cerog 
é:, if there is not exactly a transition to something altogether dif- 


1 The words fy 2a 3éew in ver. 51 are probably spurious, and Lachmann has ex- 
pelled them from the text. This, however, has no influence on the sentiments contained 
in the passage, since in the interpretation these must be supplied from the whole course 
of thought. 

2 The altogether superficial view, according to which cdée% would mean the doctrine 
of Jesus, needs no refutation. Dr Paulus, however, whom Schulz follows, understands 
the formula: 3,3éva: céexa, of the operation of the Logos upon the physical life for the 
welfare of mankind. But John’s usus loquendi by no means permits the expression 
to be so understood. (Comp. Liicke in his Comm. Part ii. p. 99, f.) 
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ferent, yet an advance in the subject of discourse is clearlyindicated. - 
And while this must certainly be acknowledged, it is of equal im- 
portance not to overlook the circumstance that this mention of the 
Lord’s sacrificial death does not exclude the reference to the idea of 
the Supper. Indeed, the institutive words of the Supper, as it has 
been remarked, contain the same mention of the death of Jesus, and 
the form of the rite presents a symbol of it. (Comp. Luke xxii. 
19: rovrd ors rd oad mov rd iate twa 6106 uev0v.) According to 
1 Cor. xi. 26, the death of the Redeemer is to be proclaimed in 
the celebration of the Supper until he comes, his Sdévuros being 
the source of («4 to the dead world; while the Supper illustrates 
the Cworcinas of the world at its highest point, shewing that even 
the corporeal nature, through the participation of the tree of life, 
again receives that eternal life which it lost in Paradise by tasting 
the tree of knowledge. The sacrificial death of the Lord, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as the predominant idea in our passage, 
because 6/dévas is not once repeated in the sequel, whilst eating and 
drinking the flesh and blood of the Lord is continually spoken of 
with the greatest emphasis. This emphasis is the more remark- 
able, since the Jews objected (ver. 52) to the words of Christ. 
Had he acted the part of policy as a teacher, these objections 
would have induced him to modify the force of his words, as if 
the Jews had entirely misunderstood them, or he had intended to 
say something quite different from what they supposed. But so 
far from this, the Saviour only increases the pungency of his 
language’ (the reason will be seen in the remarks on ver. 60), and 
maintains the sentiment unchanged, that his flesh and his blood are 
the source of the true @w4, and the participation of them is the 
condition of the resurrection. Hence the passage can only be 
understood thus,—that Jesus represents himself as the Zworoday 
to the whole man, the spiritual Cworo/qoi¢ prevailing up to ver. 50, 
and from ver. 51 the idea which lies at the foundation of the Holy 
Supper—that the glorified corporeity of Christ sanctifies and 


1 The expression reas itself is stronger than the previous terms icé/ziv and Qaysiv. 
It literally signifies to gnaw, to break of in little bits, then to triturate, to eat up. 
Liicke views the question of the Jews: was duveras x. r. A. as derisive, and says that 
Jesus may have repeated the same sentiment with emphasis, merely in order to subdue 
this derision. But this supposition is not consistent with ver. 60, ff., according to 
which the audience raised a serious opposition to the hardness of the saying. 


14* 
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glorifies ours also—being presented with augmenting force; and 
the formula xa) 6 égrog 6¢ extends to this highest idea. 

Ver. 54-59. In these verses, with the eating and drinking of 
the flesh and blood of the Son of Man, are connected Za) aiciviog 
(ver. 54), jéven ev Xororgi (ver. 56), and fy cis roy aidive (ver. 58), 
these being the sublimest effects which the Redeemer purposed in 
general to call forth. With regard to the meaning of jévew év 
Xgior@, or inversely Christ's remaining in us, which expression 
again occurs here, it is to be observed—as already remarked on 
John vy. 38—that this belongs to the peculiar phraseology of St 
John. (Comp. xiv. 10, 16, 17, xv. 4; 1 John ii. 6, iii. 15, 17, 
iv. 12,13, 15.) In the interpretation of this it is necessary to 
bear in mind the spirituality of St John’s views, in accordance with 
which he adopted the idea of a spiritual immanence, a real pene- 
tration of spirits into each other, and life in one another. Hence 
the wivew év XgiorG is not to be reduced to the general notion of a 
close connexion, but is to be understood as meaning a real being 
in each other. The life and being of Christ is an all-penetrating, 
sanctifying, and glorifying power; the union of man with it, ac- 
cording to all three potencies of his being, is internal, real, essen- 
tial. Hence the statement that “ Christ remaineth in us, and we 
in him”’ conveys the same signification as the Pauline expression, 
évdioncbas Xeoriy (Gal. ili. 27; Rom. xiii. 14.) (Comp. tie de- 
scription given of the Word of God or Wisdom, as the all-pene- 
trating power, Heb. iv. 12, and Wisd. Sol. vii. 22, 24). Now the 
effects mentioned as resulting from the participatiou of Christ’s 
flesh and blood might speak in favour of the opinion, that the for- 
mule recive céexa, rivery aiwe are to be understood as indicating 
merely the spiritual efficacy of Christ. But two things in our 
passage oppose this. First, the phrase dyasrjow airiv rq eoydrg 
jwiew V. 54. With respect to this it has already been remarked 
(on ver. 40), that it can only be explained as referring to corpo- 
real resurrection. Now the fact that this is here so expressly 
referred to the participation of Christ’s flesh and blood, leads to 
an idea familiar to the early Fathers,” and acknowledged also by 

' The reader scarcely needs to be reminded that I distinguish the essential, real, 
from the material. The penetration and transformation of matter by spirit is expressed 
in the doctrine of the Holy Supper. ; 

? Ignatius (ep. ad Ephes. c. 20), in reference to this, calls the Holy Supper the gae- 


peunoy r7s dbdavecizs. This idea is further developed by Iren. adv. haer. iv. 28, 5, v. 
2,2. Clem. Al. Paedag. ii. 2. (Comp. Munscher’s Dogmengesch. Part ii. 348, ff.) 
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Luther,’ in their signification, but which of course was not adopted 
by the idealism prevailing in the views of the modern world, viz. 
that the participation of the Lord’s glorified body causes the germ 
of the resurrection to sink into the bodies of believers and, so to 
speak, begets the new body within the old one as the mother, so 
that the day of resurrection is the moment of its birth. On the 
one hand, this view allows the resurrection of the body to be re- 
cognized only in connexion with the general development of 
humanity ; for, according to this, it does not stand in isolation 
as a magical fact, but presents itself in union with the general, 
gradually advancing process, whereby the fallen creature is trans- 
formed. On the other hand, it is the only one suited to the con- 
text of our passage, because, without this fundamental view, the 
mention of the resurrection either is altogether irrelevant here, or 
else must be regarded in the light of doceticism, 7. e. altogether 
denied as a literal fact, in conformity with the prevailing bias of 
modern theology. Secondly, our opinion is decidedly supported 
by ver. 55, where it is said; 4 cdg mou (2. e. the flesh which the 
Logos has adopted and glorified) dAnd&¢ gor1 Bedioix. As to the 
reading, important authorities (B.C.K.L.T. and several others) 
have, instead of anda, the adjective aA7é7s, In relation to the 
sense, this reading does not produce any essential alteration, and 
therefore none but external reasons can fayour the retention of 
ayngaisg in the text. But the change of sense would be very im- 
portant, if 6 dAndwés were read ;* for while d&A7d%3 is opposed to 
the false, aAnédwcs forms the antithesis to that which is true, but 
which does not perfectly correspond with the idea, The Logos is 
called (i. 9) the gag &dndwiv, because all other (even true) light 
does not reach his splendour. Accordingly, if adds occurred 


1 Luther’s Werke, Walch’s edit. vol. xx. p. 1076, ff., 1094, ff. In the latter place 
he says, ‘‘ If he is eaten spiritually, through the word, he remains in us spiritually in 
the soul; if he is eaten corporeally, he remains in us corporeally also; as he is eaten, 
so he remains in us, and we inhim. For he is not digested and changed, but he with- 
out fail changes us, the soul into righteousness, the body into immortality.” In these 
remarkable words, the profoundness of the doctrine of the Supper is finely expressed. 
As with Adam death came through food, so with Christ, through food, comes eternal 
life. 

2 Tholuck contests this, and I certainly did not formerly express myself with sufi- 
cient distinctness, inasmuch as I did not give prominence to the article. But that 
Beawois Andis is something different from 4 Bewois 4 &Anéivi cannot be denied. The 
true food stands in opposition merely to the deceptive, but the real to all relative means 
of nourishment. 


ha 
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here, or if we might exchange the term with a747s, an exchange 
which the Johannine phraseology by no means allows, this would 
speak strongly for the spiritual interpretation, and this passage 
might then be placed in connexion with ver. 32, where Christ 
terms himself derog dAndwes Butif danas remain, this passage 
is just as much opposed to that interpretation as it might other- 
wise have been favourable, for in the latter case the sense is as 
follows: “My fiesh is in truth food, and my blood is in truth 
drink ; believers may partake them and receive them into them- 
selves ;” ¢. e. “ what I say is no mere unsubstantial comparison, 
no empty metaphor; it isin truth so to be understood.” The 
Jews evidently understood it thus, and on this account they 
were so staggered at this discourse that they ceased to follow 
Jesus. Moreover, the Lord allows it to be so; he lets them go, 
without saying, “I mean a merely spiritual communication,” which 
would have presented no difficulty to the mind of any one present. 
Hence a true exposition—one that gives the sentiments of the 
writing under consideration—must, even if the views of the ex- 
positor are entirely different, confess that here the discourse un- 
doubtedly relates to a participation of the corporeality of Christ. 
The apparent contradiction to this, which may be derived from 
ver. 63, will hereafter be considered. It is only remarkable that 
Liicke, an expositor generally so impartial, could persuade him- 
self that the words 6 redyav we (ver. 57) give special support to 
his interpretation of the passage as meaning that spiritual enjoy- 
ment of Christ which he thinks is rendered perfectly possible by 
his death. In reference to them he remarks : “ hence it results that 
the expression oag& xa) ajua is synonymous with ¢yé.”2 But ya 
surely designates the entire personality of the Lord; and there- 
fore, if in the participation of the Lord the corporeality is ea- 
cluded, or apprehended as relating merely to the death and 
not to the participation itself, then odgE xa! aiwa cannot 
possibly stand for éyé. Here it is synonymous only because 
the corporeality is to be included. (As regards the use of dc, 
ver. 57, inthe phrases d:& riv carégn, 6/ éué, it is not necessary 
to suppose that the preposition is here arbitrarily connected with 
the accusative instead of with the genitive; on the contrary, 
the various relations which are intended to be expressed by the 


+ Even Kling (1. c.) has justly declared himself most decidedly opposed to this. 
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use of the same preposition with different cases, coincide in the 
idea, and so far they may be exchanged. Comp. Winer’s Gram. 
p- 339.) 

Ver. 60--62. The whole of the following passage contains al- 
most as many external difficulties as the foregoing discourse of 
the Lord does in the ideas. For, in the first place, it is in the 
highest degree remarkable that the Lord should thus suffer per- 
sons who had allied themselves to him, to leave him, without 
endeavouring to remove the cause of their separation, by explain- 
ing the subject to them more clearly ; and, in the second place, 
it is no less singular that the Saviour even asks the twelve 
whether they too wish to leave him, and then mentions the betrayer. 
Obscure, however, as this mode of proceeding on the part of 
Christ appears at first sight, it is this very thing, when rightly 
apprehended, that furnishes the key to the form of the Redeemer’s 
foregoing discourse. Doubtless the Lord set forth such profound 
thoughts in these startling terms, on purpose to bring about that 
which, as we see, was the result, viz. a sifting of his disciples. It 
could be of no consequence to Christ to have a few more disciples 
in companionship with him, nor could it be of any real advantage 
to them to follow.him, unless they adhered to him wholly, heart 
and mind, as the Being in whom the Father dwelt. The man 
that could be frightened away from one, whose heart-attracting 
influence he had felt, and whose miracles he had beheld, by a dis- 
course which might be to him unintelligible or apparently absurd, 
was trusting too much to his own understanding, and placing too 
little reliance on Christ ; and although he might even carry with- 
in him many germs of good, he was not fit to labour for the king- 
dom of God. But to labour for the kingdom of God was the very 
calling of the first disciples. Hence it was needful that persons 
who could not endure the test should be separated, for the sake 
of their own welfare, and that of the growing Church. Probably 
the Lord also designed on this occasion to operate upon the mind 
of Judas Iscariot. It would have been a victory of truth if he had 
had the candour to withdraw; for his remaining with the Lord 
was undoubtedly falsehood. He certainly had not been able to 
appropriate the words of Jesus, as probably even the other dis- 
ciples had not (ver. 67, 68); and yet he was not restrained by 
that which bound the others, the flame of love in their hearts; for 
had he possessed this, he could not have betrayed the Saviour ;— 
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he remained out of hypocrisy. Accordingly we here see Jesus, 
as it were, sitting in judgment on his disciples, and selecting 
afresh for his work only those who stood the trial. 

The second part of the exclamation uttered by the disciples 
about to withdraw from Christ,—ri¢ divaras duove (—= 229 in the 
signification intelligere),—explains the term oxAngés in the first 
part. The predominating idea in this expression is that of being 
dificult to understand. But this predominance of the one idea 
does not exclude the other, of ofensiveness ; for that which is 
difficult to understand may, so far as it is understood, be offen- 
sive, and this was the case here. Hence the Redeemer immediately 
makes prominent use of the term oxavdariZew. In the discourse 
of Christ there is an evident aposiopesis which must be supplied 
by means of the idea, “ye will yet see what is greater, 7. e. more 
difficult to comprehend!’ Thus the antithesis is first between the 
less and the greater and secondly, between hearing and sceing. 
Were they already offended by a word, what would they say to 
positive facts? The greater actual phenomenon referred to, is the 
avaCaivey rou viod cvogdicou, Grou ny +d xpéregor. 

Now this passage is in the highest degree remarkable. Jn the 
jirst place, it is the only instance in which the ascension is men- 
tioned by the Lord himself.’ It is true, Christ often speaks of his 


1 De Wette rejects the reference to the ascension, because that is not related in St 
John. But in this one place it is mentioned, and the circumstance of its not being after- 
wards expressly narrated, is sufficiently explained by the fact that it was merely a natural 
consequence of the resurrection. ‘The same scholar further remarks, that ‘‘ the ascent 
of Jesus to the place where he was before does not relate to his flesh, which he cer- 
tainly had not before his descent.” But these words are altogether without meaning ; 
for it is not here said that he returned to the place where he was in the flesh, before 
the descent ; but that as perfect man, and therefore with the glorified humanity, he 
returned to the place where he was before, viz, without the same. Liicke and Tholuck 
think that if the ascension had been referred to, instead of vies +. &. the expression 
oxe% xa) vive must have been employed. By no means; for it was not merely the 
corporeality that ascended to heaven, but the entire Christ with the corporeality. This 
unity is expressed by the very name &. 7. 2. With respect to the question whether 
there is a heaven anywhere to which an ascent can be made, the treatise in the Evang. 
Kirchenzeit. 1837, ‘‘ Das Land der Herrlichkeit,” may be consulted. At any rate, the 
glorified corporeality must be conceived of as somewhere (if not according to the idea 
of localitas, yet according to that of alicubitas.) An ubiquitas personalis entirely de- 
stroys the idea of corporeality ; it can only be conceived of as operativa. But the 
decisive point with regard to the whole passage, is furnished by the connexion which 
necessarily indicates the design to bring forward something more difficult than what 
preceded. Although Liicke pronounces this view dubious, he cannot remove it from 
the connexion, 
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return to the Father, but without express reference to his return 
with his glorified body. Even this, however, must here be granted 
on account of the connexion; while the very term viis rod dvdgeirou 
indicates the corporeality of Christ. To suppose a spiritual 
return would not have occasioned the least difficulty to any of the 
hearers; but here the Redeemer speaks of something still more 
difficult and still more staggering than the eating and drinking of 
his flesh and blood; and well might the exaltation of the Messiah’s 
humanity in the heavenly world be so to his audience, since even 
to the present time this idea is rarely acknowledged. In the 
second place, this passage renders it necessary to carry back our 
conclusion to what precedes; as here the discourse cannot have 
reference to a merely spiritual return,—which presents nothing 
that would be unintelligible even to the weakest,—so also in the 
former portion, the participation of his flesh and blood must desig- 
nate more than merely spiritual operations of Christ upon belie- 
vers. The entire discourse relates to his glorified corporeality, 
the reality of which St John, according to his main design, was 
compelled to defend against gnosticising doceticism, just as now 
it has become needful to maintain it in opposition to idealistic 
gnosis. 

Ver. 63. Now this verse appears to favour the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the formula “ to eat flesh and blood,” and in fact all 
the supporters of that interpretation have ever laid special stress 
on this passage. It is also quite undeniable that in this verse 
the words of the Logos, who is the @w/, are themselves represented 
as Cw, (carrying life in themselves as well as producing life 
Cworordv), from which it follows that they must also be received in 
spirit and in life. In these words, therefore, we at any rate may 
discover an argument against the carnal interpretation of his dis- 
course. But hence it only follows, that the Lord intended to exclude 
such gross views, respecting the participation of his flesh, as were 
entertained by the men of Capernaum, and by no means that he 
denied all participation of is flesh, asserting only a spiritual impar- 
tation of himself. The only possible way of rendering this passage 
subservient to the spiritual interpretation has been to take 4 cagé 
adm were? oddév AS Synonymous with 7 cégE wov,' But the flesh of 


1 Comp. the excellent remarks of Kling on this passage (loc. cit. p. 150, ff.), who 
takes it as altogether on the side of Christian realism, being equally directed against 
spiritualism and false materialism. 
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Christ, as begotten by the Holy Ghost and dwelt in by the Logos, 
and thus sanctified and glorified, is itself a rjevuarinéy; hence his 
flesh is eaten, not with the mouth of the body, but with the mouth 
of faith.’ It is not till a new man is born through the inward 
baptism of the Spirit that there is an organ for the reception of 
the Lord’s sacred body. Accordingly the misapprehension con- 
sists in conceiving of the flesh without the Spirit (¢. e. as not glori- 
fied by the Spirit), and thus mistaking the nature of Christ’s cor- 
poreality. If the statement of Scripture were admitted, that the 
Lord is exalted on the throne of his glory at the right hand of 
the Father with his holy humanity, and in it he will return to 
judge the living and the dead (comp. Acts i. 11, odrws eAciocrau, 
dv redmoyv edecdoucde airdy Togeudmevoy Eis Tov ovgcevoy a. e. in his corpore- 
ality), then the true meaning of our passage would never be mis- 
taken; doctrinal prejudices alone have obscured the view in its 
interpretation, (Concerning the opinion of Schulz, that a cima 
aveviarixey may be spoken of, but not a odeF svevywarixy, comp. the 
remarks on Matt. xxvi. 26. The latter term certainly does not 
occur in 1 Cor. xv., o®m« being always used, and the unquestion- 
able reason is that «ag == “%2 is prevalently employed as the 
antithesis to svetua. But that it could not be used is decidedly 
incorrect. It does not appear what pneumatic element should 
pertain to a cia that does not to the cég; for there is no cama 
but one consisting of oég& [or, m the inanimate state, of xgeds], 
since in the nature of the case the idea of an organic whole can 
be applied only to that which is material. In this passage, ver. 
63, ctijua of course could not be employed, but in ver. 54 the ex- 
pression cue gaye would have been equally appropriate, as is 
shewn by Matt. xxvi. 26.) 

Ver. 64, 65. The fact that several of the disciples were in- 
duced by the foregoing discourse of Jesus entirely to withdraw 
from him, is now traced by the Lord to an evil principle in their 
hearts, viz. unbelief. The Evangelist here remarks that Christ 
possessed the gift of perceiving the condition of men as it regarded 
faith, concerning which subject the remarks on ii. 24 may be com- 
pared. Here again, of course, unbelief is only to be taken relative- 
fy, otherwise it would destroy the idea of wadgrjs. Doubtless those 
persons possessed a certain faith ; not, however, that living sub- 


? As regards my view of the Supper generally, compare the remarks on Matt. xxvi. 
26, ff, 
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stantial faith which springs from pure love to that which is divine, 
put a faith attained by means of the intellect. They probably 
found that certain external signs predicted by the prophets, for the 
recognition of the Messiah, were fulfilled in Jesus; and for this 
reason they allied themselves to him. But his heavenly nature 
had not reached their hearts; and accordingly, as soon as their 
narrow understanding thought itself violated by his discourse, they 
withdrew. Jesus therefore adds, ver. 65, that on this account he 
had said: “ Without the attraction of the Father, without the in- 
most awakening of the heart by the power of the Spirit, no one 
can really seek the Son.” On this subject, comp. the remarks 
ver. 37 and 44.) 

Ver. 66-69. From that time many not merely forsook the 
Lord externally, but turned from him in their hearts. (Aséeyeodas 
cig r& éaiow again occurs, John xvill. 6, and in John xx. 14, we 
find the expression orgégectus eis r& éxicw. In the Hebrew soa 
“mx, Ps. xxxv. 4.) There is something striking in the declaration 
which Peter, in the name of all the apostles, returns to the question 
of the Lord—v7 xa) twcts Sérere ixdyer. It expresses the true 
attachment produced by the power of the Spirit, and that inmost 
affection which is not to be loosened by any intellectual scruples, 
because it awakens the consciousness of personal weakness and 
poverty, as well as of the glory of the Lord. What they found in 
him they could expect no where else, for it was the eternal itself, 
that which would present itself in humanity in One sublime per- 
sonage alone.’ According to the ordinary reading, ér1 6d ¢7 Xgiordg 
6 vids rod cod Cavrog, this passage would be quite parallel with 
Matt. xvi. 16. However, it is only too probable that ours has 
been corrected from that. According to the authority of the MSS., 
the only reading here is ér1 od ef 6 dys0g rod Ocod. This appellation 
is rare in the New Testament. It occurs’ in Luke iy. 34, and, 
according to ver. 41, it appears synonymous with vids rod Ocod. 


1 On this subject Schubert justly writes in the Symbolik des Traums, p. 168, as 
follows. ‘The strong is overcome only by a stronger; the weakest of our sensual 
propensities is stronger than the strongest intellectual reasoning which operates merely 
upon the inward ear, not upon the heart; and man is improved only when a higher 
and nobler /ove takes possession of his propensities, and quenches the lower and less 
noble—when the light of a higher sun extinguishes the glimmer of the poor spark.” 
Such was the effect which the apostles had experienced in their hearts; their hearts 
burned with light and fire which the Lord had kindled within them, and this drew 
them to its source. 
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Also Mark i. 24, we have dyso¢ rot @zod. Rev. iii. 7, merely ayig 
occurs, and Acts iv. 17, dys xaig @zod. The only instance in 
the Old Testament where the name is applied to the Messiah is 
Dan. ix. 24. Perhaps the reason for selecting the expression 
here was, that to many of the disciples the previous obscure dis- 
course of Christ appeared of a profane kind, so that the form was 
to be understood thus : “‘ Notwithstanding the obscure discourses 
to which we have listened, and which sounded to us as if profane, 
yet we know that in thee the holiness of the Father is manifested 
to us.” 

The significant position of the siorcbev and yiaoxey (ver 69), 
remains to be observed. Here, as xvii. 8, the two expressions 
are so placed that the yas appears as the consequence of the 
xioric, but John x. 88 and 1 John iv. 16, they stand just inversely. 
Liicke therefore truly observes that the position is not to be 
pressed. True faith never exists without the germ of knowledge, 
and yet perfected knowledge here below never exists without faith ; 
the two ideas are necessarily correlates.” 

Ver. 70, 71. The following words are evidently intended to 
invite the disciples to 4 more thorough self-examination. Jesus 
therefore directs their attention to the favour conferred upon them 
in the call that he had given them, and at the same time points 
out the ingratitude of one among them, whom, however, he does 
not name. Had uprightness now triumphed in the heart of Judas, 
he would have been compelled either to withdraw, or make an open 
confession to Christ; but he persisted in his insincerity, and filled 
up the measure of his sins. As to the expression é:é€oA0s, it can- 
not be translated “ devil.” For it would be necessary either to 
view the passage as meaning “he is the Devil,” @ e. the 
Devil has taken possession of his heart (as it is said John xiii. 27), 
in which case the article must have been employed; or else to 
render the words “one is @ devil.” In the latter signification, 
however, as equal to da:uénov, neither d:aCoros, nor caur&%y occurs ; 
both expressions in the New Testament constantly designate the 
prince of this world. It appears, therefore, that the term should 


1 Tt is interesting here to notice the distinction of Alexander of Hales between intel- 
lectus vocis vel signi, and intellectus rei; the former, he says, precedes faith, the latter 
follows it, for nothing can be believed that is not in a certain sense already perceived. 
In the New Testament, however, yivaoxew and yvaois are prevalently employed in the 
latter, more profound sense of the word, so that it presupposes faith. 
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here be understood in the general signification of opponent. 
(Matt. xvi. 23 is not to be paralleled with this passage. Comp. 
my Comm. in loco.) Meanwhile Tholuck justly remarks, in op- 
position to this, that if Christ had said, ‘‘ One among you is an 
opponent,” the mode of expression would have been flat, and 
moreover, some addition might have been expected, such as d:d- 
CoAs ov or Ozod. Hence I am now inclined to understand the ex- 
pression as meaning, one among you is (not a but) the devil; 7. e. 
what the devil is among the children of God, that is this individual 
among you. Jesus probably contemplated his circle as a type of 
the heavenly sphere: as he himself represents the Father and the 
disciples the angels, so Judas represents the Devil. Asd&Corog then 
stands here as a familiar nomen proprium without the article. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


FROM THE JOURNEY OF CHRIST TO THE FEAST OF TABERNACUES 
TILL THE JOURNEY TO THE LAST PASSOVER. 


(John vii. 1; xi. 57.) 


§ 1. cHRIST’S JOURNEY TO THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


(John vii. 1—36.) 


Ver. 1, 2. It has already been indicated, John v. 18, that a 
powerful hatred against the Lord had been developed in the minds 
of the Jews, and our Evangelist exhibits its gradual ripening, 
especially in this second part of his work. So long, however, as 
his hour was not yet come, Jesus avoided their snares, and on this 
account for a long time refrained from going into Juda. Neyver- 
theless the Feast of Tabernacles induced the Redeemer to visit 
Jerusalem, probably because, being faithfully obedient to the law 
of the Old Testament, he carefully fulfilled the command Exod. 
xxiil. 17, without being disturbed about the possible consequences. 
The journey to the Feast of Tabernacles is parallel with Luke ix. 
51 (comp. the Comm. on Luke ix. 51.) For, according to the 
following representation in John, the Lord did not return to Galilee 
after this feast-journey (comp. John vii. 37, with ix. 14, x. 22, 
40, xi. 54), but remained in Judzea, whence he made short excur- 
sions into the neighbourhood. 

The Feast of Tabernacles (nt2on 2h or s7ONT, i. e. “ feast 
of booths,” or “ harvest-feast’’) belonged, with the Passover and 
Pentecost, to the three principal Feasts of the Jews. It was cele- 
brated on the fifteenth day of the seventh: month, or September 
It had reference especially to the sojourn of the Jews in the desert, 
in commemoration of which booths were constructed of boughs, 
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and the great providential favours bestowed by God were called to ; 
mind with joy and delight. Connected with this was the celebration 
of the vintage, but only as a subordinate festival (comp. Levit. 
xxiil. Deut. xvi.) 

Ver. 3-5. The relatives of the Lord (respecting the adeAgos, 
comp. the remarks on Matt. xiii. 55) seek to induce him to attend , 
the Feast in Jerusalem with them, by making the remark that he 
will here have a suitable opportunity for manifesting himself to — 
the world. Although these words may not have been spoken — 
without some fooliaae of derision, yet it need not be supposed that 
they proceeded fron absolute hostility. The minds of the indi- 
viduals above-mentioned were probably in a state of vacillation. 
On the one hand, the words and discourses of Jesus had excited 
their susceptibility of that which was divine, while, on the other, 
they could not persuade themselves that he whom they had seen 
taking his part in the trifling occurrences of life was so entirely 
superior. They may, ther fort,\a in part even have looked around ~ 
after decisive circumstances to enable them to believe.—This pas- | 
sage is further very important for the definition of the ddeAgo/, for 
since they did not believe, they of course cannot have been among 
the disciples, and it has therefore been thought necessary to sup- 
pose that Jesus had two kinds of brothers, believing and unbe- — 
lieving (literal brothers and cousins), for which supposition, how- | 
ever, no ground at all exists.7 (Liicke justly observes that, ver. — 
4, airés is to be taken as the Latin idem in the signification 
* and at the same time,” “ and yet.” Tholtick and Kling [loe. 
cit. p. 154] keep airés to the signification “ himself,” in order to | 
render the personal reference emphatic ;—“ and yet he himself — 
seeks to become celebrated by means of the mode of operation © 
which he adopts.” °Ey sagéyci% is precisely defined by the anti-_ 
thesis év xguzrq@ ; the idea of celebrity is here confined to publicity. | 
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* Olshausen’s view (expressed in his Comm. on Luke iv. 21, 22) is, that our Lord | 
had no real brothers, but only cousins. He supports his opinion chiefly by the follow- | 
ing arguments—first, that if the mother of Jesus had had other sons, it is not likely 
that they would have had the same names as the sons of Mary, the wife of Cleopas, one | 
of whom was called James, and another Joses (Matt. xxvii. 56 ;) secondly, that if the 1 
mother of Jesus had had sons of her own, it is not likely that Jesus would have com- 
mitted her to the care of John, who did not belong to the family ; thirdly, that since, ace | 
cording to the O. T. prophecies, we cannot look upon the family of David as continued | 
in the line from which the Messiah sprang, it is more suitable to regard it as concluded | 
in Jesus, the eternal Ruler of the House of David.—Tr. 
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F/ in ver. 4 is evidently to be taken hypothetically: “ ifthou canst 
do such things, which we do not believe ;” for the words [ver. 5] 
which express the unbelief of the brothers, refer to this very 
doubt.) 

Ver. 6-8. Jesus now refuses to go with his brethren to the 
Feast, and, for the purpose of awakening their minds, directs their 
attention to the different positions in which he and they stood 
with respect to a higher will. They, free and separate from God, 
followed the guidance of their own inclination; he, on the con- 
trary, never acts arbitrarily, but according to the will of God, in 
obedience only to his intimations. This is called, in other in- 
stances, in the Johannine phrase, “hearing what the Father speaks, 
seeing what he does;” it presupposes an intimate union through 
the power of the Spirit, a constant internal connexion with God, 
and his operations, which has no certain analogy except in him 
who is regenerated. ‘The natural man;—even one who is legally 
faithful,—goes, comes, labours, rests, according to his own fancies, 
and cannot do otherwise, because he has not this union, the Spirit 
of God to guide all his steps. (Concerning zazis ¢uig comp. the 
remarks on John ii. 2; Matt. xxvi. 18. Here, as also ver. 30, 
we are not to understand by it the termination of the earthly life 
of Christ, but a nearer point of time, which is nevertheless to be 
viewed as of divine appointment.) 

_ Ver. 7 expressly indicates the enmity of men as the reason that 
deterred Christ. In relation to this also, a similar difference ap- 
pears between Christ and the brethren. The latter belong, accord- 
ing to the very principle of life by which they are animated, to 
the xéouos; the Lord, on the contrary, dispenses that Spirit which 
opposes everything worldly. Hence the world must contend 
against him, and hate him as the Destroyer of its life, even as it 
hates all those in whom the Spirit of Christ operates (John xvii. 
14.) 

The open declaration in ver. 8, od” dva€a/vw, is remarkable; 
since in ver. 9 it is said: ére xual adrds dviCyn cic ohy £02TVe 
Through fear lest the Lord should here seem to have spoken 
falsely,’ some transcribers haye put olrw instead of oix, and Knapp 
and Lachmann have even received it into the text. But, in addi- 


‘ Where this anxiety has not been felt, the passage has actually been employed to 
maintain the necessity of lying. An apparent instance of the kind occurs also in the 
O. T. in the passage 2 Kings viii. 10, 14. 
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tion to some MSS., in Matthzi and versions, only the codices D. and 
K. contain this reading. Moreover, it is evident that a doctrinal 
motive may easily have occasioned the correction. If, however, 
the passage be only viewed with an unprejudiced mind, it cannot 
be said that there is any real difficulty in it. For since odvw im- 
mediately follows, it is self-evident that in the same way oix is to 
be understood with the addition of viv. Ox ava€aivw is not a ne= 
gative with respect to the entire future (nay, the future is not em- 
ployed), but merely in reference to the present point of time. 
Tholuck, indeed, thinks the words ¢ig rjy éogrqy radrqy would shew 
that the Redeemer did not intend to go at all, and on this account 
conjectures an inaccurate report of the language of Christ. But 
there does not seem to be any sufficient reason for this hypothesis. 

Ver. 9-13. In the course of a few days, the Lord also pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, and, in order that he might not excite obser- 
vation, he went in perfect silence. (I understand the words as 
gy xeurm, ver. 10, like the expression i. 14, as the so-called > 
veritatis, “quite in secret.’’ Liicke, who is followed by Tholuck 
and de Wette, translates, ‘“‘as it were.” But since the open de- 
claration ob gavegais precedes, the stress should lie on the words 
a’ Hs év xeuer% 3 with which Lucke’s view is evidently not quite 
consistent.) Verses 11-13 describe the excitement of the people 
respecting the person of Jesus; no one was indifferent, but the 
opinions concerning him were very divided; only the people 
shrank from publicly expressing them on account of the Sanhe- 
drists. (Ayaéés, ver. 12, according to the common usus loquendi; 
is to be understood only in a subordinate sense, as meaning one 
who does not actually cherish evil designs.) 

Ver. 14, 15. It was not till the middle of the Feast that Jesus 
made his appearance publicly and taught in the Temple. (The 
Feast lasted, as all great Feasts of the Jews, seven days, and 
hence the middle was the fourth day.) From the following re- 
marks of the Jews, it is probable that the Redeemer did not 
merely teach in the open air in the front court, but delivered a 
formal discourse, perhaps in the synagogue, which was situated 
in the court of the women. (Comp. Tholuck on the passage.) 
The auditors were surprised at his erudition, as they knew that 
he had not enjoyed the usual rabbinical education. (As the Jews 
knew of no learning apart from religion, the ye¢uuwara are simply 
the sacred Scriptures, in the exposition of which the entire educa- 
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tion of Jews was concentrated.) According to the Jewish custom 
(with respect to which, however, it is questionable whether it had 
been worked into such a definite shape in the time of Christ), no 
one could teach unless he had been the formal pupil of a Rabbi 
(w2bn) and a Rabbi’s assistant (27). No one but a regular 
Rabbi might deliver his own sentiments; the pupils and assist- 
ants were only at liberty to repeat what they had learned. (Comp. 
Tholuck on the passage.) 

Ver. 16--18. The Saviour, proceeding from this remark, points 
out the difference between his doctrine and that of the Rabbies. 
The object, to which the doctrine of the Rabbies pointed, was in- 
deed substantially the right one (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3), but their re- 
lation to the true doctrine was false. They taught without a true 
divine commission, and without a divine call (ag éauréy), and in 
so doing sought honour from men; hence they were characterised 
by inward falseness and injustice. (Ads/a, ver. 18, designates 
the unjust relation generally,’ in which their moral life stood to 
God. Comp. the remarks on Rom. iii. 21.) On the contrary, 
the Lord says of himself, that he does not regard his doctrine as 
his property (dx gorw gu4), he does not speak of and from him- 
self (da zuaurot), but in the name and by the commission of God 
(rot we.pavrés we), Whose honour alone he seeks. (With respect to 
the same thoughts, comp. vy. 44, vii. 50.) Accordingly the aim 
to advance personal interests, and freedom from every thing sel- 
fish, here form the antitheses ;—the former disqualifying for the 
reception of blessing from divine things, even though they are 
known and taught, as in the case of the Pharisees who had the 
words of the Old Testament revelation. This obscuration of the 
inner man through impurity is especially pointed out ver. 17, and 
further dwelt upon ver. 19, ff. In this the Redeemer discovers 
the secret reason of the strange phenomenon, that men could not 
perceive the bright lustre of the divine nature in Christ. Jesus 
describes the yao of the divinity of his doctrine as dependent 
upon tlie Src rd Agua rot Ocod rossi. 

Tt is evident that here the will of God is not merely the injunc- 
tion of Christ alone, but also that of the Old Testament (comp. 


1 According to Liicke and Tholuck, é3:x/a is = “pu or 77252 in the signification of 
falsehood. But in that case we should only have had here an inversion of the sentence 
odros aanens tors. "Adixix certainly never exists without internal falsehood, but 2d:xia 
and ¥<0305 are not on this account synonymous, 

VOL. III. 15 
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ver. 19, ff.), and even of conscience itself (Rom. ii. 14.) The 
divine command is in its nature one and the same in all the forms 
of its manifestation, only it is represented in different degrees of 
development. Sincerity in regard to the known law of God is al- 
ways required; this determines the real position of the mind 
towards God, and prepares it for deeper and deeper penetration 
into that knowledge. On the contrary, he who is insincere, 
and does not practise what he knows, but evades the practice 
by sophisms (the very conduct of Pharisaism), blinds himself, 
until at length he cannot see the brightest light. This pass- 
age is practical, and of the highest importance to biblical psy- 
chology; for its-fundamental idea is, that the faculty of know- 
ing does not act in isolation, but that man’s capacity for 
knowledge is constantly conditional upon his inclination.’ If 
the inclination follows what is not pleasing to God, it beclouds the 
capacity for knowledge, the mirror of the soul becomes obscured, 
and lusts destroy in error (Ephes. iv. 21); but if the desire be 
directed towards that which is divine, the ability to know it in- 
creases. Hence in our passage the yvdaorg is intentionally described 
as dependent, not upon the zo<, but upon the é2rcw «oc. The 
perfect accomplishment of the will of God is partly impossible to 
any one on account of sinfulness, and partly often prevented by 
circumstances ; but even sinful man may, under all circumstances, 
constantly evolve the Ac (2. e, not the positive, practically effi- 
cacious will [Godrccdas], but the negative desire and longing) in 
the depth of his soul—and in this consists the true nature of the 
fear of God, and of love to the truth. Hence Pascal very truly 
says: “ human objects must be known in order to be loved,. divine 
must be loved in order to be known.” 

Ver. 19, 20. The Redeemer now discloses the fact that they 
themselves were making no effort whatever to fulfil the law of God 
as delivered to them by Moses, in such a manner, that he brings 
to light their hostile feelings towards himself. Jesus, as it were, 


1 Liicke is correct in his opinion that the older exposition of this passage, according 
to which, doing the will of God here means faith in Jesus, and the fulfilment of his 
commands, is not the most suitable; for ver. 19 clearly shews that the discourse has 
reference also to the fulfilment of the Mosaic law. But this does not interfere with the 
use of our passage as an argument for Christianity from internal experience, since 
it involves the idea that the faithful application of what is known concerning God is 
the only means by which we can continually attain a more profound and essential know- 
ledge of him and of his will 
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says, “ Ye disobedient men do not even keep the most essential 
commands of the law.’ Probably his reason for extending the 
statement thus universally to all (ver. 19, odde/s 2& duév) was that 
those who gathered most closely around him were thoroughly 
zealous opponents, who sought to catch him in his words. For 
ver. 25 there appear cvs, who are decidedly distinguished from 
such as seek to kill. Hence I cannot agree with the opinion of 
Tholuck, who observes that the exclamation of the tyaog: ‘“ Thou 
hast a demon,” proceeded from the lips of persons in the court who, 
having come from other countries, were not acquainted with the 
evil designs of the leading men. The character of these impeni- 
tent individuals is far more correctly denoted, if it is admitted 
that even the most furious opponents of Christ hypocritically tried 
to make him think them innocent. (The formula daséwov zyerg 18 
here to be taken merely as a prevailing mode of expression sy- 
nonymous with waivecdu. The most striking proof of this is 
furnished by John x. 20, where the latter term is employed as an 
explanation of the former. The former expression certainly was 
founded in the notion that waa originated in being possessed by 
evil spirits; but when this language was employed, the speaker 
of course did not possess a distinct consciousness of this connexion. 
Hence, in this case, it was by no means intended to say that Christ 
spoke by the power of the Devil. The expression had a different 
meaning in Matt. xii. 24; comp. the Comm. on the passage.) 
Ver. 21-24. The Redeemer drops the question respecting their 
desire to kill him, probably because this desire, being purely in- 
ternal, could not be demonstrated. He confines himself to the 
disclosure of their want of right principle, shewn by the fact that 
they represented him as a violator of the Sabbath, on account of 
beneficent acts of healing which he performed, whilst they them- 
selves no less broke the Sabbath by circumcising on that day. 
(In regard to that matter, comp. the remarks on Matt. xii. 3, ff.) 
Now, the special question here is, to what does é zeyov (ver. 
21) refer? It is said that the subject of reference was the heal- 
ing on the Sabbath, recorded John v. 1, ff. But this took place 
during a former visit of Christ to Jerusalem, and it would have 
been a strange thing if the very same Pharisees who then censured 
him on account of that act, had again rebuked him for it now. 
It is far more natural to say that a similar case had again occur- 
red, and that this gaye rise to the whole conversation. Moreover, 
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that Jesus had again wrought miracles is clearly shewn by ver. 
31. He contrasts his single deed with the continual occurrence 
of circumcision, which, in the cases of all children born on the 
Sabbath, was performed on the eighth day after, @. e. on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. (@avwaZew here evidently involves the additional 
idea of censuring, just as it may express also the additional idea 
of praising, according to the connexion in which it occurs. It 
ordinarily takes the genitive, and occasionally the accusative. 
The construction with da is rare; but compare Mark vi. 6, and 
also Aclian, V. H. xii. 6, where it is said of Marius: JauucdZouey 
airiy di re egy. Schulz, however, thinks it necessary to differ 
from Griesbach and Knapp, and refers 6a rodro to the sequel. 
He observes that St John frequently begins sentences with da 
rovre, &. g. V. 16.18, vi. 65, vill. 47, &c., as also 1 John iii. 1, 
iv. 5. Meanwhile, in the case before us, this connexion with the 
sequel does not appear altogether suitable, because it does not 
afford any sense more congruous with da rotro. Liicke is of the 
same opinion.) The parenthetical remark, ver. 22, that circum- 
cision originated from the Patriarchs (caréges = ™=8 comp. Rom. 
ix. 5, Exod. ii. 15) deserves our notice. (Odx é7 relates to the 
preceding clause, Mwo%s dédwxev tui rqv regirougy, thus: “I do not 
mean to say that it literally originated from Moses, on the con- 
trary, its origin was more ancient.”) The object of this remark. 
is certainly no other than to augment the importance of circum- 
cision by adducing its higher antiquity. Then, since this involved 
as it were a justification of their conduct in practising circumci- 
sion on the Sabbath, it also increased the force of the argument 
that Jesus employed; for if they themselves infringed the Sabbath, 
why might not the Redeemer do so too, and especially for a still 
more worthy purpose? Circumcision, like everything belonging 
to the Old Testament, related only to the cég&, while on the con- 
trary the healing performed by Christ related to the whole man 
(comp. the Comm. on Matt. viii. 2); with him the cure of the body 
was merely a stepping-stone to the restoration of the spiritual life, 
(The observation that the éacs céépwrog stands in contrast with 
the & wédcs affected by circumcision, appears to me quite unsuit- 
able.’ The entire man necessarily includes the inner life, and 
therefore the expression cannot denote merely the body —va pu 





* Kling (loc. cit. p. 156), with whom Tholuck agrees, thinks that the wounding of 
one member in circumcision is contrasted with the corporeal healing of the whole man 
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Avbf 6 véuos Mwozws is to be understood thus: “in order that the 
law should not be broken.” Now I agree with Lticke that 6 véjog 
here cannot be admitted to mean merely the command to circum- 
cise, for, in my opinion, if this alone had been referred to, we 
should have had 4 2vroa4, the term which designates the individual 
declarations of the véuos. But é viuos here is the Mosaic law in 
relation to circumcision ; he who breaks one of its precepts breaks 
the whole law. Accordingly, the design in practising circumcision 
on the Sabbath was, that no higher law should be neglected for 
the sake of a lower. Thus Christ means to say: “I also do not 
neglect the strict observance of the Sabbath arbitrarily, but in 
order to fulfil the higher command of love.) By such a representa- 
tion of the reasons of his conduct, the Lord now hoped to turn the 
judgment of his opponents from that which was external (zar’ 
Obw = xurd riy odgxa, Vili. 15) to that which was essential,— 
the inward motive of the act. 

Ver. 25-27. Some well-meaning citizens of Jerusalem (differ- 
ent from the inimical persons alluded to in ver. 19) wonder at the 
muteness of Christ’s enemies, and think the latter may have taken 
him for the Messiah himself, which they probably were inclined to 
do, since their susceptible minds felt the power of the truth de- 
clared by the words of Christ, and the manner in which he acted. 
But externality held them in fetters, and prevented them from en- 
tirely opening their hearts to Christ ; they thought that the origin 
of Christ the Messiah would be entirely unknown, whereas that of 
Jesus was known. Concerning this opinion of the Jews (which 
Scripture directly contradicts, since it names even the birth-place 
of the Messiah), we have, in the rabbinical writings, no valid evi- 
dence.’ The idea of the person from whom this notion originated 
may have been perfectly correct, viz. that no one would know the 


by Christ. But according to this, circumcision is represented as inflicting injury upon 


man,—a view quite contrary to that of the O. T.; it was a means of salvation, which 
however, like everything belonging to the O. T., has merely an external and metapho- 
tical efficacy, whilst Christ saves internally. This view is quite consistent with the 
following x7’ ¢Jiv, which here is equai to zara cdgxe. 

1 Passages such as Justin. M. dial. c. Tryph. p. 226, 336, edit. Sylburg, to which 
appeal has been made, are not relevant to this question. The former only says, that 
the Messiah, until his anointing with the Spirit by Elias, would not be known either 
to others or to himself. Accordingly, that passage has no reference at all to his earthly 
origin. The second passage says that the Messiah would at first be mistaken, and 
would not be recognized till after his manifestation in glory; this, therefore, like the 
other, has no connexion with the popular notlon which John here mentions. 
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eternal heavenly origin of the Messiah as the Son of God. (This 
is intimated in the Old Testament, Is. lili. 8, Micah v. 2; in the 
New Testament, Heb. vii. 3.) The untutored multitude, however, 
misunderstood the idea, and referred the ignorance respecting the 
origin of the Messiah to his external advent. They may have 
thought, as the Marcionites did, that he would descend suddenly 
from heaven, although this forms a contradiction (not to be won- 
dered at in connexion with such crude views) to the prevailing 
opinion that the Messiah would be a mere man. At all events, 
the entire notion was merely a partial one, and not entertained by 
the whole nation. (Comp. Matt. ii. 4, ff.) 

Ver. 28-30. Lticke is certainly correct in maintaining that 
the following answer of the Saviour presents a fine streke of irony: 
Jesus grants them that, in respect to his earthly origin, they 
know who he is, but he so much the more decidedly denics their 
knowledge of him as to his heavenly origin, when he says, “ Ye do 
not so much as know him who sent me; how then can ye know 
my relation to him?’’ This expression appears too strong, since 
the Jews still constantly worshipped the true God; but their con- 
‘ception of God did not answer to the living nature of the Eternal ; 
they had not the @zig dAnéwés, but an inferior notion of him, in 
various ways obscured. 

Here again, therefore, the signification of d&ndwée is the strict 
one in which the term is employed by John ; it is not (like andj) 
opposed to the absolutely false, but to the relative, the imperfect. 
The idea of the Jews respecting God was not absolutely false, but 
at the same time it was not complete. Jesus here intends to con- 
trast the essential knowledge of God witha merely notional know- 
ledge; the former alone qualifies us to recognize that which is 


divine wherever it may be presented to our notice. These pointed J 


accusations now excited all the acrimony of the Jews; but so long @ 
as the hour fixed by the Father was not arrived, their rage against @ 


him led to no result. 


Ver. 31, 32. Now as sin became more glaringly manifest, so 
the better characteristics were increasingly displayed ; many were 
seized by the power of the words and actions of Jesus, and believed. 7} 
So much the more zealously, however, did those among the Jews © 


who were influenced by Pharisaic prejudices endeavour to arrest 
the effects which he was producing. 


Ver. 33, 84. This induced the Redeemer to hint at his de- 
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parture, which would take place soon enough. Jesus makes use 
of very similar expressions viii. 21, ff. and refers to the same xiil. 
383. From the latter passage it is obvious that the words were 
directed to the Jews, and not at all to the believing disciples. 
There can be no doubt that «ius here, as ver. 36, is the correct 
reading, for cj: never occurs in the New Testament, and is evi- 
dently introduced here only as parallel with izéyw. Nor is there 
any ground at all for understanding ¢/w/ in the sense of venire; on 
the contrary, the present tense is simply to be taken in the future 
signification. Most important, however, for the interpretation of 
this passage is the question, how should {yr<v be understood ? 
Grotius maintains the view that it designates hostile seeking, in 
the sense: “ ye will then form plots against me in vain, I shall 
then be completely rescued from your power.’ But this is 
not consistent with the words és wixedy yedvov wel” dud cil, for had 
the Lord intended to convey the meaning: “ye cannot abridge 
the short time that I shall yet spend here,” this must have been other- 
wise expressed. Moreover the parallel passages (vill. 21, ff, xiii. 
39) clearly indicate another sense of the passage. 

The words xiii. 33 in particular, leave no doubt at all that 
Cyrziv is to be understood in the good sense, as meaning to seek 
and long after through ardent desire. Hence we get the following 
elevated sense of the words—one truly worthy of the Redeemer: 
“Unwise men! ye know not what ye do, in rejecting me, your 
Deliverer. Soon enough will your foolish desire to see me re- 
moved from you be fulfilled ; I shall remain with you only a short 
time, and then return to my heavenly Father. Then ye will per- 
ceive your perfidy, and seek me with sorrow; but ye will not find 
me, or be able to reach me.” The objection urged against this 
interpretation, that the Jews did not wish to fly to heaven, is very 
easily removed, if the pith of the thought be seized. To be able 
to come to Christ cannot mean merely to be corporeally near him, 
but signifies to experience his power and his life spiritually. 
This is what the Redeemer here represents the Jews as one day 
desiring in vain. It cannot be objected, that if this desire were 
true, Christ would satisfy it even in the case of the Jews, and that 
they might thus come to him even after his departure to the 
Father. For, according to the universal doctrine of the Bible, the 
hour of grace may be lost. ‘To these persons whom Jesus 
addressed, the hour of gracious visitation was the present; if 
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they did not avail themselves of it, they could by no means re- 
cover that which was lost at any time they pleased; but it would 
be with them as with Esau, who found no place for repentance, 
though he sought it with tears, and therefore certainly exemplified 
the Cnreiv. (Heb. xil, 17.) 

Ver. 35, 36. The bystanders do not apprehend the pregnant 
meaning of Christ’s prophetic words; in accordance with the ex- 
ternal bias of their minds, they conjecture something external, 
and this not without a mixture of derision (comp. viii. 22.) They 
suppose that he intends to turn from the Jews, amongst whom his 
labours were so ineffectual, to the Gentiles, for the purpose of 
converting them. (“EAAqves are not Jews among the Gentiles 
[Hellenists], but pars pro toto Gentiles in general ; it is only by 
understanding the term thus, that due force is given to the anti- 
thesis between this and the supposed departure from Jerusalem. 
The signification of d:acrogé is sufficiently determined by the fol- 
lowing diddéoxew rodg "EAAqvas; it here designates, not the d:ac- 
wagevres themselves, but the place of their residence. Comp. 1 
Pet. i. 1; James i. 1.) 


§ 2. DISCOURSES AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE FEAST OF 
TABERNACLES. 


(John vii. 37; viii. 59.) 


Ver. 37. In what has preceded (vii. 1-36), no important dis- 
courses have occurred in immediate connexion with the main pur- 
pose of the Evangelist. The paragraph has been occupied with 
historic preparations (so to speak) for what follows and completes 
the picture of the scene in which the Redeemer moved during this 
residence in Jerusalem. The same view may be taken of the 
verses vil, 40-52. But the passage vii. 37-39, with which viii. 
12-59 is immediately connected, forms the commencement of a 
great number of discourses, all of which appear to have taken 
place on one day,—the concluding day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. These are most intimately associated with the chief design 
of the Gospel, since they throw increased light upon the person 
of the Redeemer himself and upon his ministry. The history of 
the adulteress (vii. 53; viii. 11) evidently interrupts the unity of 
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the discourses, and therefore our special critical as well as exe- 
getical consideration of it, is postponed to the conclusion of chap. 
viii. Of the Lord’s first discourse, in which he represents him- 
self (similarly to the description in John iv.) as the water of life 
that satisfies all desire, St John gives only a brief notice, adding 
an explanation (ver. 39) of his own. Doubtless Jesus pursued the 
thought further; but this the Evangelist did not need to do, since 
the conversation with the Samaritan woman involves all that apper- 
tains to the subject. Probably, however, the mention of Udag was 
here occasioned by an external cause, as was the case at Jacob’s 
well. The last day of the Feast of Tabernacles, as the last feast- 
day of the year, was commenced with ceremonies of a very special 
character, on which account it was called 4 weyéay. The gener- 
ally joyous character of the Feast on this day broke out into loud 
jubilation, particularly at the solemn moment when the priest, as 
was done on every day of this festival, brought forth in a golden 
vessel water drawn from the stream of Siloah, which flowed under 
the Temple-mountain, and ceremonially poured it upon the altar." 
Then the words, Isa. xii. 3: “ With joy shall ye draw water out 
of the fountains of salvation” were sung, and thus expresion was 
given to the symbolical meaning of this act, intimated ver. 39. 
(Comp. Winer’s Reallex. p. 403.) It was probably upon the 
occasion of this ceremony that the Saviour uttered the language 
before us, in which he represents his Spirit as water for eternal 
life. 


Ver. 38. The Saviour now extols the virtue of this water: it 


1 Plutarch, Sympos. lib. iv. Opp. t. ii. p. 671, describes this custom, and calls it 
bacchic, because it was connected with the vintage, and wore a very joyous character. 
He Says: Tis eeyiorns xah TEAgorTAarns £00TNS rag auTols 6 xu1g05 tors nah 6 Teores Aio- 
Wow Koornxey Thy yae Asyoutyny ynoreiay axudloves reuynta Tourilas +s Tooribevras 
Tavodanns brugus, Iro oxnvars Te xabiacw, ix XANMATOY MEAITTA xa) KITTOD DiInTETALY 
eves, nat cn Tooregny TIS L00rns THNINY vou Couciy. ’Ordiyaus be Uoregov NLEQUAS, aAAny 
toorny 2 ” bye > c oe 2r2G pa BP Ba x z ro" ~~ "Rar b: a) 

ern OUxX aY O8 A2WYULATHY, a a AYTIKEUS LH AOU HANOULEVOD TEAOUCIY. Th Has 

, c ‘ \ / > > ~ > e ‘ aw > \¢ x 
xearneoPogia Ths £9e@TN xa Suerohogia The GuvTois, tv a Suecous EM OVTES £ig TO segoy 
a, > - , SoG eed , ” 3 ‘\ , > ‘ LA S 
figiaoly, sioeaboyres be 0, Th dewaiv OUx SO LEY. Eizos be Baxyeiay eivai TA TOlOulLeva, xa 
yee chrmiyks pixguis worse Agytio ros Atovucios, avaxurovuevos To Oto xouvTas, mab 
xibcgilavres rego Teoriao ous, aurol Aciiras TeorovoudCouciy, eire Taga THY Adciov, elre 
PEARY wad cov "Edioy ris trinaAnocews yeyevnutyns. Comp. Joseph. Arch. xiii. 16. 
Lakemacher, observ. sacr. Lib. i. p. 18-78, treats at large upon this usage, only he is 
‘mistaken in thinking that the Jews derived these customs from the bacchic rites of the 
Greeks: the hostile opposition between Jews and Pagans would not have permitted 

this. (Comp. Lundius jud. heiligth. p. 1053, ff.) 

1* 


. 
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not only allays thirst and invigorates, but renders the individual 
who partakes it, a living fountain (sorevew here equals rive, comp. 
vi. 85. We have already enlarged upon the idea, iv. 14.) If 
Jesus here appeals to a passage of Scripture, yet we are not to 
suppose that he alludes to all those places where the knowledge of 
God is represented as water covering the land (as some expositors 
think is indicated by passages like Is. xi. 9, xliy. 3, lv. 1, lviii. 
11), but rather that the reference is only to those (such as Joel 
iii. 18; Zech, xiv. 8; Ezek. xlvii. 1. 12) in which a reference is 
made to a stream issuing from the Temple-hill. 

The metaphor is evidently as follows: the Redeemer compares 
himself with the Temple, and represents himself and every believer 
as a living Temple; as the fountain of Siloah poured forth its 
waters from the Temple-mountain, so also a stream of heavenly 
life issues from the Redeemer and from all those who have become 
like him. Gieseler (in a remark in Ullmann’s Studien, vol. ii. No. 
i. p. 138) lays stress on the expression éx r%¢ xo:A/as, and thinks 
this indicates a teference to the circumstance that the water poured 
upon the altar by the priest was conducted from the recesses of the 
mountain into the brook Cedron. Although this may be too far- 
fetched, xoia stands, like #2 (Prov. xx. 27), for the interior ge- 
nerally. Hence the expression, taken in its highest metaphorical 
sense, may imply a reference to the corporeity of the individual by 
whom this water is received, and the sense would then be: “ the 
entire man, spirit, soul, and body, is purified by means of the 
water which I gave him, and becomes himself a living fountain of 
happiness.” The circumstance that the water overflows and is 
poured forth to others, necessarily presupposes abundance in him 
from whom it issues, and presents this abundance in its highest 
and most extensive sense; the Lord, who is full of grace, gives 
to the children of men a full, overflowing measure. (Luke vi. 
38.) Liicke’s remarks, in opposition to the idea of the overflow- 
ing and pouring forth, are of no importance whatever; for the 
circumstance that St John does not explain this reference in ver. 
39 only proves that it was not his purpose to make every allusion 
in the words of the Lord prominent. 

Ver. 39. According to his custom, the Evangelist accompanies 
this saying of the Lord by an interpretation ; the living water is, 
in his view, the avetwa, which believers were about to receive, and 
which, in the following words, he designates more precisely as the 
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éywy. Simple as this thought is,’ the conclusion of the verse is, 
on the other hand, pregnant with meaning, for, according to it, 
this Spirit was not yet there (ctw 7), and that because Christ 
was not yet glorified. These ideas are, in a doctrinal point of 
view, of the highest importance. (Compare the hints on Luke i. 
15. 35.) In the first place, that oJrw jy has no reference to 
existence, is self-evident; for the Holy Spirit is to be conceived 
of as eternal, just as much as the Father and the Son. In order 
to obviate such a mistake, in many manuscripts additions are made 
as ex’ adrois, dedowevor, dodév (Lachmann, without sufficient reason, 
merely on the authority of the Codex B., has received the reading 
dedozévoy into the text),—-expressions intended to designate the re- 
lation of the Holy Spirit to the disciples. The same thing is also 
plainly indicated by the concluding words, in which the doZacdijvees 
of the Sonis mentioned, not merely as a period, but as a mediative 
and conditional circumstance of the commuuication of the Spirit. 
The glorification of Christ (comp. the particulars on xiii. 31) of 
course respects his humanity, which, through the power of the in- 
dwelling Deity, was spiritualized and deified. This process does 
not appear to have been completed till the ascension ; hence it was 
not till after this that the fulness of the Spirit was poured out 
upon the apostles and the first believers.” In perfect harmony 
with this is the declaration also of the Lord, xvi. 7, gay uj dxiAdw 
6 TupanAnros om EAeboeras Teds UYLiS, since death and the glorification 
connected with it were the conditions of the impartation of the 
Spirit. Hence these words evidently involve the idea that the 

1 The objections urged by Liicke (in loco) against John’s interpretation appear to 
me of no consequence. He thinks that the #3w2 @@», with which the Lord compares 
himself, means fw aiavios, not the sveju«, since John was not made acquainted with 
this till after the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. But 20% aidvos is only a consequence 
of the xvzdua ; the principle imparted by Christ is always the Spirit, even where merely 
its effect is mentioned. The use of the simile of owtpouwring (Acts x. 45 ; Rmo. v. 5; 
Tit. iii. 6), which is not suited to fire, satisfactorily shews that in the N. T. rvedue is 
frequently compared with water, which Liicke denies. Moreover, according to the 
declaration of John, it is not needful to take peveoues as an absolute future, for Jesus, 
even before the Pentecost, imparted his Spirit to those who believed in him (John xx. 
22); the outpouring of the Spirit is mentioned only as the highest point of his mani- 
festation. It is also to be remarked that the idea of an outpouring of the Spirit, ac- 
cording to passages such as Joel iii. 1 (in the English ii. 283—Tr); Isaiah xxxii. 15, 
xliv. 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 25, xxxix. 29, was very familiar to all Jews. (On this subject 
comp. Kling’s remarks in opposition to Liicke, loc. cit. p. 132. ff.) 


® As the Son operated in mankind long before his incarnation, so also the Spirit was 
manifested long before his outpouring. But as the fulness of the life belonging to 
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manifestation of the Deity in man takes place by degrees, and is 
conditional upon the gradual perfection of those in whom the 
manifestation is made. The Spirit of God built for himself within 
Mary the holy Temple of the Lord’s body, that he might dwell in 
it as a pure immaculate medium; and it was by the power,of this 
indwelling divine Spirit that the Lord’s body gradually became so 
glorified that the highest manifestation of Deity—the Holy Spirit 
—could be poured forth from him upon mankind, like an all- 
quickening and sanctifying stream. In constant union with this 
influence of the Holy Spirit, the power of the Lord’s glorified 
humanity was so displayed, that he communicated to his followers 
not merely his Spirit, but also his flesh and blood, rendering them 
in al] respects conformed to himself,—bone of his bone, and flesh 
of his flesh (Ephes. v. 30; Phil. iti. 21.) 

We may now determine the manner in which we are to re- 
gard the operations of the Holy Spirit before the glorification of 
the Lord, with respect to those who lived under the New Testament. 
According to 2 Pet. i. 21, we find the Holy Spirit at work in the 
ministry of the Old Testament prophets, and the New Testament 
speaks of the activity of the same Spirit before the glorification, in 
John the Baptist, as well as in the physical creation of Jesus. 
(Comp. the remarks on Luke i. 15, 35.") The express mention, 
however, of the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament occurs only in 
Psalm li. 13; Isaiah Ixiii. 10; and the whole of the Old Testament 
shews that the idea of it in the minds of enlightened men, under 
that dispensation, was but very obscure. (In the Apocrypha the 
term wvstua dyoy occurs, Wisd. Sol. i. 5, ix. 17.) It might indeed 
be said that the whole difference in the operations of the Holy 
Spirit under the Old and under the New Testaments consisted in 
this,—that under the latter economy it is manifested in greater 
copiousness, that it is displayed in more extraordinary gifts, and 


the Son was not revealed until his incarnation, so also the Spirit was not displayed in 
all his power till the outpouring at Pentecost. The outpouring of the Spirit, therefore, 
is the same circumstance in his development.as the incarnation is in the development 
of the Son. Concerning the incarnation of the Spirit in a distinct personality, traces 
of which doctrine occur in several sects, Holy Scripture knows nothing. (Comp. the 
observations on Acts xix. 2.) 

1 The idea expressed by Olshausen, in his Commentary on those passages, is that 
the term syvedua &yioy, as employed there, designates the divine essence in general, 
which according to its nature is holy. He thinks it is not there to be taken as mean- 
ing literally the third Person in the Godhead.—Tr. 
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more various forms of operation (1 Cor. xil. 7, ff.), and that it 
acts more permanently, while under the Old Testament its opera- 
tions appear changing and transitory. In that case, however, 
it would not be any thing really new that was given in the New 
Testament, but merely the Old Testament advanced ; and hence 
this statement of the matter, although containing points which 
cannot be overlooked, would not be quite satisfactory, but on the 
contrary essentially defective. For in so far as the Deity, as 
such, is spirit and is holy, it cannot be denied that the Holy Spirit 
also wrought in the Old Testament, as is indicated also by the for- 
mule, “ God spake” and “ the Spirit came upon the prophets,” 
which occur in instances almost innumerable; and further, accord- 
ing to the necessary unity of the Father, Son, and Spirit, in con- 
sequence of which neither acts without the others, the activity of 
the Holy Spirit must always be connected with the operations of 
God in the Old Testament; nevertheless the usus loquendi of 
Scripture and the internal relation of the Persons of the Trinity 
itself justify us in distinguishing between the operations of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, as different Persons 
in the divine essence; and in relation to this distinction we must 
say that the ministry of the Holy Spirit commences with the 
glorification of Jesus, and the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. 
Hence there is some truth in the view which has often presented 
itself in the church respecting particular economies of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. The operations of the Deity 
under the Old Testament were those of the Son; those of the Holy 
Spirit commence with the Pentecost. This is indicated especially 
by the last great discourses of the Lord concerning the Holy Spirit 
(comp. the remarks on John xvi. 7), in which also the departure 
of Jesus is represented as the necessary condition of the Spirit’s 
manifestation. It might be said that until the glorification of 
Jesus the wetua éyiv operated as évdiéderov, and after this as 
xeopégimoy. The proper work of the Holy Spirit is regeneration, 
and the entire creative operation of God in the souls of men; 
accordingly the new birth essentially belongs to the New Testament, 
the specific effects of the Holy Spirit being displayed first under 
his own economy. (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. xi. 11.) 


1 De Wette here as usual resorts to dogmatism. He calls my exposition subtle and 
erroneous. Instead of proving this, he makes the monstrous assertion that ‘ the idea 
of the Holy Spirit as a Person is more plainly implied in the O. T. than that of the Son 
as such.” (! ?) 
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Ver. 40—43. The demeanour of Jesus, the ardour of his speech, 
and the power of the Spirit which proceeds from him, powerfully 
affect many of his hearers; they perceive something great in him. 
(Concerning 6 xgog4rqs, comp. the observations on John i. 21.) 
But they stumble at the circumstance that (according to their erro- 
neous opinion) he was not born in Bethlehem. Without making 
thorough inquiry, they allow this external circumstance to mislead 
them in respect to the impression made upon their hearts, and 
thus they betray their shallowness and indolence. 

Ver. 44-49. In those who were less susceptible of impressions 
from the truth, the counterpart of this is now presented; they 
desire to lay hands on the Holy One of God, but are restrained by 
an invisible power. Meanwhile this feeling amongst a portion of 
the people encourages the Sanhedrim to make an experiment for 
the purpose of arresting him officially; officers from the Temple 
(ianeérar) are Sent to bring him before this tribunal. These men, 
however, uncultivated indeed, but of simple mind, accessible to 
the power of the truth, and not entangled in error through self- 
interest and sophistry, are too powerfully wrought upon by the word 
of the Lord; they return from the errand on which they were sent 
without executing their commission. Doubtless these individuals 
were incapable of apprehending the thoughts of Jesus, but the 
impression made by his demeanour overcame them.’ To this 
powerful, although, at the same time, purely subjective conviction, 
the arrogant Sanhedrists oppose a merely external circumstance. 
*« No man of rank or learning believed in Jesus, therefore they . 
might conclude that there was nothing superior in him.” The 
peculiar work of Pharisaism, which has been transferred to the 
more recent Rabbinism, is the over-valuation of what is outward, 
-—the inculcated form of the knowledge of the law, which too often 
presents itself without that true love and desire for divine things 
whereby the law itself is most justly apprehended. With this 
haughty, excessive estimation of self, is associated a shocking con- 
tempt of others ; the people who are not formed in the rabbinical 
mould are called érimardézaror, as those who, being without the 
knowledge of God, are delivered over to destruction. (The Rab- 
bins abuse the uneducated with the appellation 7787 52, and even 


1 Here we may well apply the fine saying; cujus vita fulgur est, ejus verba sunt 
tonitrua. 
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yp, 7. e. abomination, while, on the contrary, they call themselves 
“ps2, Comp. Lightfoot on the passage.) 

Ver. 50-52. Probably the rebuke was administered to the 
officers of the Temple during a sitting of the Sanhedrim, in which 
it was intended immediately to condemn Jesus. On this account 
Nicodemus, whose heart was indissolubly bound to the person of 
the Lord by the conversation held with him at night, ventures to 
speak openly in his favour. He reminds the assembly of the law 
of Moses that no one was to be condemned unheard. (Comp. pas- 
sages such as Exod. xxiii. 1; Deut. i. 16, 17; xix. 15—With 
dnovon, xeirns is to be supplied.) According to ver. 51, however, 
we are not to suppose a decree on the part of the Sanhedrim to 
arrest Jesus ; in this case they could not have been thus censured, 
and Jesus would not have withdrawn himself, as was shewn by 
his conduct at the end of his life: The affair is rather to be re- 
garded as a private enterprise of some Pharisees who wished, not 
to apprehend him, but to have him put to death without a hearing. 
These men endeavour to avert the disagreeable truth by a derisive 
jest; they reproach Nicodemus himself as a Galilean, and tell him 
that no prophet comes out of this half-pagan land. This asser- 
tion was false, for both Jonah and Elias’ were from Galilee. But 
Bretschneider* evidently goes too far in deducing from it the spu- 
riousness of the Gospel, because he thinks it inconceivable that 
the true John should attribute such an error to the Sanhedrists, 
who were so accurately acquainted with the Scripture, for in the 
heat of the debate it might easily happen that such a minute his- 
torical circumstance should be overlooked. 

Here the following history of the adulteress obviously interrupts 
the connexion. The passage vill. 12 (comp. with this vill. 21, 
30, 59) proves that the discourse’ commenced vii. 87 should be 
continued ; its unity also is clearly indicated by the connexion of 
the ideas, while viii. 20, 59 shew that the whole took place in the 
Temple. The paragraph vii. 40-52, as we have already re- 
marked, is merely an intervening description of the circumstances 
occurring at the time when the discourse was delivered. In the 
passage vii. 53, on the contrary, we find the altogether foreign 
statement : érogeddn Exaoros eig rv ofnov abrod, "Inoots Oz erogedde sig +d 


1 Whether Nahum also was from Galilee is not to be determined, on account of the 
uncertain situation of his birth-place, Elkosh. 
* Comp. probab. de evang. Johannis indole et origine, pag. 99, sq. 
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dees ray ércudy, With which vill. 59 is utterly incompatible, for, ac- 
cording to the latter, as vil. 37, Jesus again teaches in the 
Temple. Being convinced upon other grounds also that the history 
of the adulteress is spurious, I have preferred postponing the 
closer consideration of this till after the interpretation of the en- 
tire section, in which it is unsuitably inserted. (Comp. the parti- 
culars after viii. 59). 

Chap. viii. 12. The words wherein the Redeemer represents 
himself as the 9%; rod xéowou (comp. i. 4), which guides all who 
follow it into the right path of life, are evidently parallel with the 
passage vii. 37, where Christ describes himself as the towe rjs 
Cwis. He obviously endeavours to draw the attention of the 
people to himself, and win them for the great end of his mission. 
For this reason he presents himself to them as the possessor of all 
the powers of the higher life, who can satisfy every want and 
every desire. Liicke, mistaking this common bond between the 
discourses, thinks they must be regarded as separated by a greater 
interval. He says that zéAwv may be understood as indicating 
also a later discourse detached from the previous one by the space 
of several days, and that Jesus appears to have been dealing at 
one time (vii. 40) with the people, at another (viii. 13) with the 
Pharisees, at another (viii. 22) with the Jews, at another (viii. 
30) partly with believers and partly with unbelievers. But this 
variety of relations is very simply explained on the hypothesis 
that the Lord spoke first with this and then with that party in 
the mixed concourse; while the supposition that the Saviour 
uttered this saying also on the concluding day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles is pre-eminently favoured by the fact, that an exter- 
nal circumstance in the ritual of the feast will explain why Jesus 
compares himself with light, as he formerly did with water. In 
the court of the women there stood two colossal candlesticks deco- 
rated with a multitude of lamps; towards evening, these were 
lighted up, and the people danced around them with great rejoic- 
ing.” Even this usage had a symbolical signification (comp. 
Zech. xiv. 7. 16); Jerusalem was thus to be represented as the ~ 
city that enlightened the world, and the light symbolised the ele- 
ment of joy and pleasure. Now nothing is more appropriate than 
that the Lord, in allusion to these candlesticks which were then 


* Comp. Lundius jiid: heiligth, p. 1055. ff. 
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about to be lit up (for after the lighting, the jubilation of the 
multitude would not have permitted him to discourse), should say : 
«7 am the true Light of the world—all that is symbolically repre- 
sented in the sacred rites of the Temple, is actually fulfilled in 
me!” TJiiicke also thinks it likely that Jesus connected his dis- 
course with something external, but he is of opinion, with Kuinoel 
and Dr Paulus, that the candlesticks, were lit up only on the first 
day. On the one hand, however, it certainly is probable that as the 
drawing of the water took place every day during the feast, the 
illumination also was repeated; while on the other, it is sufficient 
to admit that the colossal candlesticks remained there, and that 
Jesus in his address alluded to them. 

Ver. 13, 14. In reply to the declaration of Jesus concerning 
himself, the Pharisees say that his witness is not true, because he 
testifies of himself; had they said that, being a testimony respect- 
ing himself, it was not valid to them, the remark would have been 
tolerable; but in the present form it contained an evident false- 
hood. Hence the Lord thinks proper first to maintain against 
these daring sinners the sublime elevation of his position, and not 
to condescend to them, as he did chap. v. 31, till afterwards. 
He declares that his witness is true, for it results from the most 
absolute knowledge, in which they are altogether wanting. If 
iue?s be taken in the wider signification, as referable, not only to 
the individuals who had spoken, but to men in general, then the 
words imei 6: obu ofdare, x. r. A. at the same time contain the rea« 
sons why no man whatever bore testimony to him; for his origin 
in God (édev 7240), and his return to God (wi iréyw), as divine 
actions, surpass everything human; they can be perceived only 
through the reception of divine powers into the mind.” 

Ver. 15, 16. In perfect harmony with this is the observation 
that the Pharisees judge according to that which is external (xara 
ry ocexe, Comp. Vil. 24), because they are not capable of 
discerning the interior. But the following words, 2ya 0d xgiva 
ovdéve, appear to depart from the connexion. The best mode of 
understanding them is to take them as forming a remark by the 


1 The comparison with ga; corresponds very well with these words, for as nothing 
can manifest light, because light is itself the all-manifesting element, so that which is 
divine is itself its only witness. On this point Augustine finely remarks: lumen et 
alia demonstrat, et se ipsum; testimonium sibi perhibet lux, aperit sanos oculos et 
sibi ipsa testis est. 
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way, intended to shew the aggravated character of their sin, in 
this sense: “I teach peacefully, and misconstrue no one, but ye 
assail me with your sentences of condemnation; if, however, ye in 
this manner oblige me to judge, I pass a true sentence, for I judge 
in the strength of God.” (Comp. the Comm. on John iii. 17.) 
Ver. 17-20. This mention of the Saviour’s consubstantiality 
with the Father leads him, just as in v. 32, to represent the 
Father as the witness to himself, and (which is remarkable) he 
refers in this instance to the law of the Old Testament, Deut. xvii. 
6, xix. 15. (The words are quoted only in their general sense, 
and from memory; in the Hebrew, as also in the LXX., they run 
quite differently.) Now, in the first place, it is singular that he 
should say: d/o ddgwro, though the expression d&yégwros is here to 
be taken only in the signification of “personality.” In the 
second place, it nevertheless appears that there is only one wit- 
ness, viz. the Father, the testimony being on behalf of Christ. 
But the Redeemer evidently views his divine nature in its distinc- 
tion from his human existence; the Father and the Son are the 
heavenly witnesses, and we may say, the Holy Spirit also, as the 
third witness, testifies to the human appearance which they saw 
before them. (Thus the passage is parallel with the celebrated 
verse, 1 John y. 7, where, indeed, the reading is erroneous, but 
nevertheless three heavenly witnesses are to be conceived of, as 
standing in contrast with the three earthly.) The materialistic 
Jews do not understand the words of Christ, but think of a corpo- 
real father, and are therefore repelled by the Lord with the dis- 
closure of their entire ignorance concerning divine things. They 
merely possessed notions respecting God and divine things, and 
made these notions the objects of their worship; but the ability 
to discern the essence of the divine was in them altogether extinct. 
At the conclusion it is added, by way of information as to the 
locality, that all this was spoken in the Temple (vii. 37), near the 
yaloovadnioy. Here, doubtless, reference is made to the chests 
in which contributions for the Temple were collected. There were 
thirteen of them; on account of their shape they were called 
trumpets (F¥); they stood in the court of the women, just 
where the great candlesticks were situated, from which, as we 
have seen, Jesus took occasion to represent himself as the pag 
rod xéo0v. The circumstance that Jesus taught publicly in the 
Temple, and yet no one could lay hands on him, forms a fine con- 
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trast with the rage of his enemies. The hand of God protected 
the Beloved until the hour of the great sacrifice. 

Ver. 21, 22. Since all is closely connected up to ver. 59, we 
have abundant reason for understanding zé/w here also as relating 
to the same day, thus: “after a while Jesus began again,” &c. 
‘Yaéyw obviously relates to the same thing as the Redeemer spoke 
of, vill. 14. Concerning the thoughts themselves in these verses, 
we have already said as much as is needful in the exposition of 
vii. 34, ff.; the only thing peculiar to our passage is presented 
by the words: zal @ +7 dmagrig iui derodaveiode. They evidently 


-Iindicate that @j7<i is to be understood as meaning to seck through 


desire; while the observations on vil. 34 clearly shew that the 
Saviour might well say : ‘‘ at a future time ye will implore my aid, 
but nevertheless ye will die in your sin,” because they had known 
the time of their visitation, and yet had not heeded it.’ Here 
again, as vil. 35, the Jews make a perverted interpretation of 
the words of Jesus, which, in addition to the perversion, involves 
a bitter reproach, because the Jews regarded suicide as a crime 
that inevitably led to hell. Origen thought this view of the 
matter supposed too much malice, and hence it was his opinion 
that the Jews alluded to a tradition, according to which it was ex- 
pected that the Messiah would die in a more godlike manner 
(Seregov) than the ordinary one, viz. that he would as it were put 
himself to death. But of such a tradition there is nowhere any 
trace. (Comp. the details on this subject in Liicke’s Comm. on 
the passage.) 

Faber conjectures dro%ew? instead of dzoxreve?, so that the 
answer would be parallel with that given vu. 26; but this con- 
jecture is not confirmed by manuscripts. It is true that if the 
words be understocd as a jest, the meaning is impudent and mali- 
cious, but still we can easily suppose how a jester might be in- 


duced to utter it. 


Ver. 23, 24. With calm perspicuity, Christ, in opposition to 
their scorn, unfolds the entire disparity between his position and 
that of his hearers. The passage iii. 31 is similar, where, instead 
of tx rod xdomov robrou,? we find tx ris ys. In ours, however, as 


1 We are not to suppose a permutation of éy and di¢ in the sentence ty +7 auagria 
iuay &xobayzicbs; the sense is simply that they would die without being delivered from 
their sins,—in a state of bondage to them. 

2 Concerning xécmoz ovros, comp. the remarks on John xi. 31. 
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is not the case in iil. 31, the expression designates, not merely the 
origin, but also the degraded carnal disposition. This prevented 
the Jews from believing in Jesus, because his holy nature was ex- 
actly contrary to their unholy. (‘Ey «iwi scil. 6 Xgerés, the one, 
great, desired Prophet — the Heb, sm "3.) 

Ver. 25, 26. Here the meaning is obscure. In the first 
place, as regards the words od ris ef ;—they contain a question full 
of insolence, as Tholuck expresses himself, and of malevolent ridi- 
cule—“ Who dost thou suppose thyself to be? Dost thou fancy 
thyself the Messiah?” Luther takes the expression as ingenu- 
ous. ‘‘Oh yes, what thou sayest must be true; who art thou, 
good Master, Jesus?’’ Liicke, like Luther, in the oldest edition, 
translates: ‘* Who art thou then? and Jesus said: Just that 
which I have already told you.” But the question, thus under- 
stood, appears as if it arose from actual want of instruction ; and 
this is not at all consistent with ver. 26. 

In the second place, greater difficulty is presented by the 
answer of Christ. As to the text itself, it is a question whether 4, 
cs: or ér: is to be read, and whether after Ava tu a full stop 
or a comma should be placed. The reading 6, 7 is, according 
to all critical authorities, to be preferred. The other reading 
arose from ignorance, and perhaps also from the explanation 
of the passage propounded by Augustine, according to which, rjy 
dexfy is taken as an accusative in the signification of principium, 
and the sense is this : “ Regard me as the Origin, z. e. the Author 
of all things, because I speak with you, 7. ¢. I have condescended 
to you.” 

But the incorrectness of this view is beyond all doubt; <7» 
dexfy is certainly to be taken adverbially, and hence also the read- 
ing dz: is inapplicable. As regards the connexion with ver.26, 
all modern expositors agree in opposing it; they differ from one 
another merely in the view taken of rj deyjy. The interpreta- 
tion “from the beginning,” 
Tholuck, is indeed supported, so far as the terms are concerned, 
by passages in the Septuagint, such as Gen. xliii. 18, 20 (where 
in the Hebrew the expression is 75472); but if the sense of the 
words were “ that which I said even at the beginning” (‘of my 
ministry ” is the best addition that can be made), then it would be 
necessary to change their order, and the sentence must run: é, +1 xa 


ry dex» wiv AaAG. Besides which, no instance is recorded in which , 


equal to dx dex%s, maintained by 
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the Lord said this at the beginning of his ministry. Liicke there- 
fore, with Erasmus, Wolf, Kuinoel, and Tittmann, takes jy 
aey7y in the signification of éAws, omnino, profecto, like é&u7», so 
that the meaning of the words is this: “ truly I am no other (2ya 
ejus Supplied) than I tell you.” But it is felt that thus the 
xa) (which Liicke translates ‘‘ without reserve”) does not suit ; and 
moreover, if this rendering be adopted, we must read éAdanjou 
instead of ~a%. In the interpretation of this difficult passage, I 
agree with Dr Paulus in preferring the signification “ first.’” 
This view involves no grammatical difficulty whatever; the 
accusative absolute here presents the expression in its original 
sense, from which the other signification, ‘ truly,” is derived. Tz» 
aexjy cannot have this latter meaning except so far as that which 
is first is also frequently most important; on the other hand, 
“first,” “in the first place,” is its most natural sense. Dr 
Paulus, however, takes ver. 25 in entire separation from ver. 26, 
and thus injures the interpretation of the passage. He trans- 
lates : “ in the first place, I am that which I even now tell you, @. e. 
your admonisher. In the second place, I have also yet much to 
say to you, &c.” In this way a difficult ellipsis arises, and the 
discourse is extremely obscure. But, if vers. 25 and 26 are uni- 
ted, the connexion of the whole is simple, and then the sense is 
this: “ first I have, as I plainly tell you, much to say to you in 
the way of censure and rebuke ; and thus I am your serious ad- 
monisher.” It is only according to this view of the passage, which 
is indicated in several codices by the blending of the two verses, that 
za) attains its proper signification. The circumstance that no 
“secondly” follows “first,” is founded in the meaning of the 
whole argumentation ; for the answer is intended to be one of re- 
buke, and the expression “ first” awakens the idea that Jesus, if 
he had thought proper, could have said much more to them. 
Hence he adds, by way of example, that his judgment is perfectly 
true, because it is that of Deity itself, though effected through the 
Son. (Concerning the dole of the Father’s voice, compare the 


1 The result of the investigation into this passage instituted by de Wette (comp. 
Stud. and Kritiken, 1834, No. 4) is that the words mean “from the beginning I am 
that which I tell you.” In an extraordinary manner, however, he takes “from the 
beginning ” as equivalent to “ before all things” or “ certainly,” although it refers only 
to the beginning, and cannot mean anything else. The separation of ver. 25 and 26, 
which de Wette also maintains, is quite erroneous. 
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arailel BAzwew, v. 19; and respecting the xgive of the Son, the 
remarks on ili. 17 may be consulted.) 

Ver. 27-29. In accordance with the remark of the Evangelist 
that the Jews again did not apprehend the meaning of the words 
of Christ, this paragraph of the Lord’s discourse is wound up with 
his declaration, that they would recognize him in his peculiar ele- 
vation, when they had lifted him up. The passages iii. 14, and 
xii 32, 33, according to the authentic interpretation of their 
auhor, leave no doubt concerning the import of the Saviour’s 
words. The elevation of Jesus on the cross, the deepest circum- 
stance of his humiliation, was at the same time the very point at 
which the most copious display of the fulness of the Spirit in him 
would commence, and at which he would be recognized by many 
even among the Jews. Especially many of those who had already 
received strong impressions from the truth, but were not in a po- 
sition to set themselves free from various prejudices, after the per- 
fection of the Lord, would be overcome by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. The Redeemer again connects the necessity of recogniz- 
ing him with the truth that in him nothing of his own, in detach- 
ment from the Deity, is presented, but rather the pure expression 
of the divine will itself, against which nothing can stand. (Con- 
cerning the words oix dpjxé we wévoy 6 rarq2, which also occur John 
xvi. 32, comp. the remarks on Matt xxvii. 46.) 

It need only be added that the words ér tya ra desora air® roe 
<dvrore, do not furnish the reason of the intimate union of essence 
between Father and Son, asif the Father never left the Son because 
the Son always did his will ; this would argue merely a moral union, 
which would depend upon the fidelity of the Son. On the contrary, 
the fidelity of the Son was the consequence of the oneness of 
essence ; in Christ the impossibility of being unfaithful was accord- 
ing to his higher nature. Hence é éya x +. A. is to be under- 
stood as implying the visible expression of the internal invisible 
consubstantiality between Father and Son, so that the passage 
must be taken thus: “ the Father has never left me yet, for ye see 
I constantly do that which is pleasing to him, and no one among 
you can convict me of a sin.” 

Ver. 80-32.’ By means of the words saitra airotd Audrodvros, 
the sequel is immediately connected with that which precedes. 


1 Comp. Kling in the Studien, 1836, No. 3, p. 661, ff, on the section John viii. 30-46. 
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Among the hearers many believed in him, and to these in parti- 
cular Jesus addressed himself. The following verses express new 
and exalted ideas concerning bondage and freedom, the children of 
God and those of the Devil. Im the first place, however, it is re- 
markable that this discourse should be held with persons who 
believed, and yet that Jesus reproaches them with the desire to 
kill him (ver. 37 and 40), and even calls them (ver. 44) children 
of the Devil. But the term sioredovres, here applied to the hearers 
of Christ, is to be understood as in John ii. 23—25, vii. 40, viz. 
as designating a certain credit given to that which the Redeemer 
might be in accordance with their own views, but a credit which 
could be associated (as in the case of Judas) with great insincerity 
of heart, and according to the words of the Lord, was so associated. 
Still, strong as are the accusations of Christ against them, it is 
by no means necessary to suppose that they had formed the definite 
and determined plan to kill Jesus; it is sufficient to understand 
that the general sinful element predominated in them. This very 
thing, indeed, may have led them to acknowledge the Messiah in 
the person of Christ, since they hoped that through him their vain 
projects would be fulfilled ; but as soon as Jesus shewed himself to 
them as one who would by no means flatter their vanity, but would 
rebuke it, the apparent good-will degenerated into hatred; that 
diabolic element (the parent of murder) forced itself into promi- 
nence, and at once brought forth its fruit in actual deeds (viii. 59.) 

In the second place, in this discourse again (as chap. vi.) it ap- 
pears objectionable that the Lord should, as it were, irritate his 
hearers by the pungency of his remarks, in which he represents 
them as slaves and children of the Devil; but in the present case, 
as in the former, this conduct on the part of Jesus properly be- 
longs to his wise mode of instruction. It was by no means com- 
patible with the character of the Saviour to keep the people in good 
humour, and partially attract them to himself by means of com- 
pliances ; on the contrary, he wished to dart into their minds the 
word of God, which penetrates through joint and marrow (Heb, 
iv. 12), that he might disclose to them the concealed heinousness 
of sin, and truly deliver them from it. In the case of the sincere, 
this succeeded, and he thus bound them eternally to himself; but 
those who were not sincere, as soon as they experienced his rigour, 
turned away from him, and, instead of their apparent affection, 
cherished hatred more bitter than ever. The insincerity of the 
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persons whom Jesus here addressed is at once indicated by the 
words (ver. 31): aAndais wadyrai mov eoré. Kor, according to the 
usus loquendi of John (comp. i. 9), these words cannot mean, “ ye 
are not yet perfected disciples,” but their sense must be, “ ye are 
not sincere upright disciples ; if, however, ye remain in my word 
ye may become so, since it will lead you to the consciousness of your 
insincerity.” (Accordingly a7da; is not to be interchanged with 
arnbwes.) The only difficulty, in this case, is that wévem éy o@ 
Aéyw presupposes the ¢/va:, and how can this be predicated of 
the insincere? The word of Christ, who is the original word (the 
Logos, i. 1), completely partakes his nature; his word is divine, 
and operates in a divine manner ; as living power it penetrates into 
the depth of the heart, and that, not merely in the sincere, but also 
in those who are not sincere; in the former it produces consolation 
and invigoration, to the latter it administers rebuke. It may 
therefore be said thatthe words <ivas év rH Ady@ éum, or inversely, Adyog 
gos éor1 év sii, are applicable even to the most insincere person,’ 
when he experiences the power of God even against his will; but 
his gaining salvation from the word of God depends entirely on the 
wévey. The insincere man seeks to get rid of the troublesome ad- 
monisher as soon as possible, and drives the Spirit of God away 
from himself; but he who is sincere endures the correction in peni- 
tence and humility, and thus his soul is restored. Accordingly 
it becomes evident that the association of »évev in the word with 
yvacis ris dAndeias is quite psychologically correct ; for the power 
of the word is received only in z/ors, and every man as a sinful 
being, according to the degree of impurity that is in him, is the 
subject of a variety of feelings which contend against grace ;—the 
result of which is that with him first this, and then that, is not 
right as it respects God; but if he persevere, the entire work of 
God gradually becomes unfolded in his soul with perfect clearness, 
and in this little world he beholds, as in a mirror, the universe in 
its most essential relations, so that s/crg produces yaoc. The 
waroem itself, however (comp. the remarks on i. 14), which the 
true yyworixés possesses not merely as a system of ideas,’ but in its 
full reality, calls forth another new condition, that of <)cvdegia, to 


1 To be entirely free from the word of God, would be a predicate of the devilish. 
Even in the most degraded man, the voice of the Lord still speaks by the reproaches 
of conscience. 

2 A logically correct system of ideas may coexist in man with internal falsehood ; hence 
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the development of which the sequel conducts us. But the Son 
of God himself is the truth in its reality, and hence also ver. 36, 
the bestowment of freedom is ascribed to the Son, who is the truth 
itself, as he is the life itself. 

Ver. 33, 34, The sad political state of the Jews, in connexion 
with that lively consciousness of their elevated vocation which ob- 
tained among the people, had awakened a fanatic strife after 
freedom, and this was displayed, during the contests with the 
Romans, in horrible scenes. Instead of taking their oppressed 
condition humbly from the hand of God as the punishment of their 
sins, they daringly endeavoured, in opposition to God, to acquire 
an external freedom by conquest. Nothing, therefore, was more 
intolerable to them than to be considered the slaves of men; in 
their longing after the Messiah, they were beguiled especially by 
the hope that this Desired-One would make them the lords of the 
world. Hence it must have surprised them very much, that Jesus, 
whom they were disposed to regard as the Messiah, treated them 
as do¥Ao0. They at once supposed that he referred to an external 
bondage, and adduced their noble origin from Abraham. The 
Lord therefore conducts them more deeply into the idea of freedom, 
and to this end describes its opposite, viz. slavery. ‘Awagria 18 
the predominating element in spiritual slavery, and soy riy 
émaeriay 18 at once its consequence and the sign by which t is 
betrayed. Accordingly, he who is ovrws érevdegos appears entirely 
freed from the control of auazgria. The reading riz duugriag is 
not quite certified, but there is by no means sufficient critical 
authority to justify its rejection. At all events, the only expres- 
sion that can be supplied after dodAcg is ris dwagriag. Tholuck 
thinks it gives to the sentence a perfectly different meaning, be- 
eause, if it be retained, dodA0g, ver. 35, must be taken in the sense 
of “ servant in a family,” while in ver. 34 it signifies “ servant of 
sin” in the metaphorical sense. But the difficult comparison in 
ver. 35, 36, is only to be taken generally, as a new illustration 
derived from the general idea of do%Ac¢; this, therefore, cannot 
exert any important influence upon the view taken of ver. 34, 
But Tholuck understands the passage, without the addition of ri 
aoeriac, thus: “ He who yields himself to sin loses more and more 


holy Scripture attributes no value to correct ideas alone ; it requires internal truth, from 
which correct ideas naturally flow. 
VOL. IT. 16 
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of the control over himself, and becomes its slave.’’ This interpreta- 
tion appears to me mistaken; the discourse here certainly is not 
on the subject of gradually becoming governed, but on that of 
being entirely under the dominion of sin. All men in their 
natural condition commit sin, and, on this very account, all are 
servants of sin, and do not cease to be so until the Son makes 
them free. Hence the idea of do%A0¢ involves an acknowledgment 
of the germ of good in man; for that which is evil itself, cannot 
be enslaved,—this can only be the case with what is good. That 
which is entirely evil is as free from God as that which is good 
is free from evil; between these two stands the dvdzwrog Wuyixds, 
with a germ of good—this germ, however, being held in the power 
of evil. To this condition the Redeemer directs the attention of 
his hearers, in order to awaken the idea of a perfect freedom, 
arising from the perception of bondage and the effort to obtain 
help which this would induce. 

Ver. 35, 36. The connexion of the following statement with 
this is simple. In order to excite a lively desire of freedom, the 
Redeemer describes the difference between a dotA0g and a vidg— 
the former is a stranger in the house, the latter is the lord and 
heir, and always remains in it (Gal. iv. 1, ff.; Heb. ii. 1, ff.) 
The illustration, however, drawn from the dofacg seems to create 
some difficulty ; for, not merely does &uaeria appear as the lord 
of the doi%0¢, although it cannot be the father of the son, but more- 
over, if God be regarded ‘as the Parent, the metaphor is not clear, 
since even the servant remains constantly in the house,” although 
indeed as a servant, whilst the grown-up son becomes lord. For 
the solution of this difficulty, which in fact is not unimportant, 
various methods have been devised. As regards the reference to 
the custom of selling or liberating servants (which, according to 
Exod. xxi., was obligatory every Sabbatic year), Liicke, following 
the example of Lampe, justly remarks that it is not relevant, since 
the subject of discourse here is something bad. It is true that 
being sold would at that time be regarded as an evil, because the 


1 In the fifth edition, Tholuck, although he expels +73 éuagrias fromthe text, at the 


same time justly observes that the ‘sense is not by this means altered. Sinfulnessis | 


something foreign to man, and the inmost man does not consent to sin. 

2 It might be said that it is needful to supply the words, ‘‘if he be unfaithful,” that 
is, he may be expelled. But this is untenable, because something similar might be said 
of the Son. The discourse here embraces merely the pure ideas of servant and son. 
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servant thus became subject to a stranger ; but, if this circumstance 
be placed prominently in view, it gives rise to the idea of a severity 
in the lord which is not consistent with the connexion, since we 
must regard God as the Lord of the house in which the Son re- 
mains for ever. Hence Liicke, as also Chrysostom and Theophy- 
lact, take pévew ev rH oixig synonymously with eyew eSovciay yuei- 
Zecdas, to have the right of liberating the servant. But, in the 
first place,itis very unnatural to put this senseupon that expression, 
since it does not for a moment imply any such meaning; and 
secondly, it would follow that od «ve must be understood in the 
signification “‘not to possess the right of liberating,’ as Liicke 
also thinks; and thus an altogether foreign sense is given to the 
passage. On the other hand, the reference to the expulsion of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxi.), admitted by Liicke, in harmony with Calvin, 
Cocceius, and Lampe, is perfectly appropriate, and is expressly 
indicated by the distinction between origua and rine ’ACzadm 
(comp. vill. 37-39) that follows; though this has no necessary 
connexion with the interpretation maintained by Liicke. According 
to my conviction, the only way of solving the difficulty is to view 
the passage as follows: The Jews, as children of the pro- 
mise, were literally children in the great house of God, but 
through sin and their protracted perseverance in it, they had sur- 
rendered themselves as slaves to a strange master, viz. the world, 
or its representative, the Prince of this world. Although ewter- 
nally they still lived in the honse of the Father, i, e. they stood in 
connexion with the Temple and its divine institutions, yet inter- 
nally they belonged to the strange master, and it was certain that 
he would at length put in force his full right to them. This 
right consisted in the fact that he had snatched his slaves from 
the house of the Father, and had appropriated them to himself as 
his property. The only means of averting this horrible doom was 
that these blinded men—who thought themselves true children, 
while they were in reality the slaves of a stranger—should rightly 
perceive their condition, and, as they could not set themselves free 
from the bond, should look around for a deliverer. But the only 
individual in whom they could find such a deliverer was the true 
Son of God, who remained perfectly free from sin, and being, as 
the Son of God, the Heir of the Father’s power, is able to rescue 
the prey from the strange master ; hence it was his help that they 
needed to seek. Thus the sense is complete, and the tws 
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ércvdcoos Stands in opposition to the imaginary freedom which the 
Jews thought they possessed as descendants of Abraham. It re- 
mains to be observed, that the condition of éAcudegia cannot be re- 
garded as absolutely realized on earth, because this would pre- 
suppose the transformation of the body, and hence Paul (Rom. 
vili. 21) describes the éAcudegia rijg O0Sns rai réxvay rod Ocod ay Some- 
thing future. But where the redeeming power of Christ displays 
its effect, there the state of freedom is relatively attained, and 
perfection is approximately reached. In this relative degree, it 
exists immediately upon the exercise of living faith, which involves 
freedom from the law, although this does not constitute freedom 
from sin. 

Ver. 37, 38. To this the Redeemer adds the remark in which 
he acknowledges that the Jews are physically connected with 
Abraham (o7igua "ACoad pn” in antithesis with réxve "ACgadm, ver. 
39), but denies that they are so morally. Christ discloses to them 
the contents of their hearts, which up to that time may have been 
concealed even from themselves, but which were soon made known 
to them in the deeds that followed (ver. 59.) Their inmost life, 
as one of self-complacence and self-seeking, strove against the 
Lord’s spirit of love, which tended to destroy their own disposition ; 
this very opposition between the Lord and them necessarily in- 
volved their hatred to him, and their hatred implied the spirit of 
murder (1 John iii. 15.) Hence the Lord did not go too far, even 
if they had not yet shaped the definite design to kill him, when 
he accused them of the spirit of murder; on the contrary, by 
such a disclosure of the abominable wickedness of the heart, he 
assisted those who were sincere in coming to a knowledge of 
themselves. As a sign of the inward state described, Jesus ad- 
duces the fact: drs od ywge? 6 Adyos 6 zuds gv buiv. These words re- 
sult from the most vivid spiritual view, which, however, becomes 
obscured if we translate Adyos “ doctrine ;” it is rather to be ren- 
dered ‘‘ word ;” the word of the Logos is itself spirit and life as 
he himself is (vi. 63.) So far as the intellect was concerned, 
they received his doctrine very well, but their hearts remained shut 
against his beneficent influences, and he felt that the stream of life 


1 Kling (loc. cit. p. 668, note), in opposition to Liicke, acknowledges with me the 
distinction between owigua and réxyx in our passage. It is self-evident that this is not 
to be sought in the terms as such, but is founded in the connexion of the whole arga- 
ment. In Rom. ix. 7, however, the very same distinction is made. 
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which issued from him could not penetrate, but returned to him. 
(Comp. the parallel passage, Matt. x. 13.) The fact that they 
were thus closed against the holy operations of Christ presupposed 
that a mighty power was exerted upon them by darkness. ‘This 
Jesus openly declares ver. 44, and the consequence is: that their 
hatred at length breaks out (ver. 59) in an actual attempt to com- 
mit murder. Here again we are not to suppose an interchange of éy 
and s/s; on the contrary, we must add to the foregoing idea of 
motion the subsequent one of rest ; and this is expressed in the év." 
The Saviour, in conclusion (ver. 38), points out the total disparity 
between his position and theirs. He traces the deepest movements 
of the vital principle in himself and in them (AwAeiv and oie) to 
sources (ruriges) entirely different. Ver. 44 he plainly avows 
who it is that he regards as theirfather. (Ver. 38, the pronouns 
wov and id are, upon internal as well as external grounds, to be 
rejected from the text.) 

Ver. 39, 40. The Jews again appeal to Abraham, and the 
Redeemer on the contrary denies that they are rézva rod ’ACoadu, 
because they did not act as he did. (Téxv« here forms the anti- 
thesis to oxgua, ver. 33, and designates the inward derivation of 
the nature, which must be manifested by similarity in the tendency 
of life, whose outward expression is found in the gya.) Asa 
proof of this, Jesus again adduces the @yrei droxreiias, and adds 
to the pungency of his accusation by the Awd riy aAqdciay which 
he predicates of himself. 

Ver. 41-43. The Jews, probably without rightly knowing what 
Christ means, nevertheless take his words as conveying a meaning 
derogatory to them; they therefore leave the subject of physical 
descent, and call God in a spiritual sense their Father. (Accord- 
ing to passages such as Isaiah Ixiii. 16, Ixiv. 8.) Hence the og- 
vei, Which they deny in reference to themselves, is to be understood 
as signifying spiritual fornication, so that the meaning is: “ we 
are not the offspring of idolatry, we are true children of God.” 
(Comp. Ezek. xvi. 15, xx. 30.) This, however, the Lord again 
disputes (ver. 19), deducing their own estrangement from God, 

* Kling (loe. cit. p. 666, f. note) thinks there is a twofold reference in the funda- 
mental signification of ywee7v. First, it means “to have room for something,”’—i. e. 
“to contain; ” or, secondly, ‘to have room in connexion with something, or in some- 
thing,’—7. e. ‘to succeed,” ‘to find a place,” ‘‘ to meet with acceptance.” The latter 


meaning, in combination with rest, is the one here applied. It is unsuitable to translate 
évy 8 wiv, “my word has no continuance among you.” 
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from their incapacity to perceive that which was divine in him. 
The sight of a kindred object awakens responses ; in Christ the 
pure revelation of Deity was given, and therefore he who knew 
God would certainly recognize him as the Holy One of God. (Ver. 
42, ¢&7éo refers rather to the origin of Christ, and 7zw to his 
existence on earth, as Liicke justly remarks.) But they could 
not receive his word (dxovev — 228), and therefore they were not 
of the truth. (John xvii. 87.) Lticke distinguishes between AuA/a 
and Aéyo¢s thus :—he regards the latter as denoting the contents 
or the thought, and the other as meaning the form, the Aéyos Aa- 
Aovwevog. This is certainly quite correct in itself; but it is evident 
that in our passage the two expressions are employed synony- 
mously, since AwA‘@ In connexion with ywdéoexey must necessarily 
have reference to the thought. ; 

Ver. 44. In this verse the discourse of the Lord reaches its 
climax; he calls the Jews, in so many words, children of the 
Devil, and imputes to them the inclination (drs) to follow out 
his wicked suggestions, in a course of conduct which, according to 
ver. 37-40, is traced to the desire to kill Christ. 

In the first place, as regards this expression of the Lord, we may 
remark, that it is to be taken just in the same manner as yawanare 
zyidvav (Matt. i. 7), or as the epithet “plants which my heavenly 
Father has not planted.” (Matt. xv. 13.) The words of Jesus 
do not imply an absolutely abandoned condition, for in that case 
his conversation with these men would have been to no purpose ; 
his design must have been to awaken repentance, and this would 
have followed, had they themselves yielded to the accusation of 
the Redeemer.’ Accordingly the sense of the expression is simply 
this : sin is represented in your hearts in all its heinousness, hence 
the kingdom of darkness has access to you, ye allow it a place 
within you, and thus ye are children of the Prince of Darkness, 
the offspring of the Devil, who have need to be born again, be- 
gotten anew by God. 

In the second place, this passage is very important as a proof of 
the doctrine in general concerning the Devil. The Lord here utters 

1 Still we cannot admit the statement of Liicke (vol. ii. p. 298), that “every one 
can, at any moment, if he will, become a child of God or of the Devil.” At least the 
one part,—becoming a child of God, —is a work of electing grace, not of man’s will; 


but grace has its seasons, which are to be watched for. Thestrongest Pelagianism has 
not ventured to assert that man at any moment, if he will, can become a child of 
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it entirely of his own accord, and even to the offence of his hearers. 
Schleiermacher (Dogm. i. p. 227, f.) endeavours to set aside this 
passage, by stating that it belongs to proverbial usage, though he 
does not say in what this consisted. As to the opinion that, accord- 
ing to this passage, if taken as doctrinal, it is necessary either to 
adopt the views of the Manichzans, who represent the Devil as the 
opposite to God, or to regard the relation of Christ to the Father as 
neoteric,—it is quite unfounded, for not merely is Christ as the vii¢ 
r. ©. contrasted with the children of the Devil, but on the other 
hand, it is admitted respecting men in general that they might be 
children of God. Now as St John frequently speaks of the dey» rot 
z6¢mouv rovrov, it is not needful here to point out the idea, which is 
so obvious; and the opposition raised by Schleiermacher must, in 
this instance again, have proceeded from his doctrinal prejudices. 
The Saviour does not deem it sufficient to make the general state- 
ment respecting their spiritual relationship to the Prince of Dark- 
ness; on the contrary, he gives a precise description of his real 
character, intending this description to furnish them with a mirror 
in which they might see their own internal state. Comp. Krabbe, 
p- 134. He first calls the didCorcs an cvdguroxrivos dx’ dexiis. If 
we compare this with 1 John iii. 15, where the Evangelist ex- 
presses his profound view as to the nature of the spirit of murder 
—which he regards as identical with hatred,—it is beyond all 
doubt that the term dyégwroxrévos, used in respect to the author of 
evil himself, cannot refer to an isolated deed of external murder 
—such as that committed by Cain,—but to the radical principle 
which produced this as well as all other murders. 

It is the seduction of the first man, and the infusion of the spirit 
of murder into him and his entire race, that is here viewed as the 
spiritual murder of a vast collection of life. In this sense, it may 
be said literally to have taken place as’ aey7s, and it forms a fine 
antithesis to the intended murder of the Redeemer as the second 
Adam, whose death was the source of life and happiness for all, 
whilst the death of the first Adam brought destruction upon the 
whole human race. Thus Tholuck correctly explains the passage, 
after the example of Augustine, Luther, and Calvin. In the most 
recent times, Liicke, De Wette, and Nitzsch* have maintained 
the reference to the murder committed by Cain; this, however, 


1 Nitzsch, in his treatise on John viii. 44, which, in other respects, contains very 
much that is valuable. (Comp. Schleiermacher’s u. s. w. Zeitschrift, No. iii.) 
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evidently takes away from the depth of the meaning, as also Kling 
(loc. cit. p. 669, note) acknowledges. The view in question 
certainly appears favoured by the parallel, 1 John iii. 12 (where 
the murder of Cain is the express subject of discourse), as well as 
by the connexion of the words in the passage before us, the pri- 
mary reference in the context being to the designed destruction of 
Christ. But the murder of Abel was too isolated a fact to justify 
the use of the term dvdzwroxrdws, if the reference to spiritual death 
is to be excluded. The blood-thirstiness of the Jews was merely 
an expression of their inward spiritual death. Tholuck adduces, 
as an argument for the reference of the term also to the spiritual 
death of man by means of Satan’s seductions, a suitable parallel 
from the supplement to Zohar, in which the old serpent is called 
DIN? >°eP7 4. e. “ which killed Adam,” viz. in his higher spiritual 
life. . 

We must not overlook the 7y in our passage; it implies that 
the Devil constantly maintains the character which he manifested 
from the beginning of the history of man. It would add to the 
significance of the second statement which Christ makes respect- 
ing the Devil: 2y rH adrnbeig, ody eornxer, if ¢orqxev might be trans- 
lated “ he continued not in the truth,” because this would presup- 


1 Liicke here warns us against false depth, and that justly. But it is a question 
whether the fear of this has not in the present instance, as in others, led to the con- 
trary, superficiality. His main argument against my opinion is this: “ the view of the 
murder of man, in a spiritual sense, destroys the connexion, because here the discourse 
can have no reference whatever to spiritual murder as respects Christ.” And why 
not? Liicke has not specified the reason. Probably he thinks that, on account of ver. 
59, where it is said the Jews ‘‘ took up stones,” we cannot suppose murder in a spiritual 
sense. But was this act of taking up stones a literal murder? Did not the Jews really 
believe that Jesus blasphemed God, and that consequently they ought to inflict the 
punishment which the law appointed for that crime? Besides, it must necessarily be 
admitted that they were not cherishing this design during the conversation ; the whole 
discourse, from ver. 31, is addressed to the Jews who believed in him. Thus the matter 
is completely reversed, and, as Liicke maintains, we cannot here suppose physical, but 
only spiritual murder. These persons, who believed in him as Messiah, had an ap- 
parent faith. They entertained worldly hopes in reference to the Messiah, and thought 
that Christ would bring them to pass. But their hearts were set against the real object 
which engaged the mind of Christ, viz. the establishment of a spiritual kingdom, and, 
being lovers of the world, they hated him as the pure son of God. It was in this 
spiritual hatred that their murderous disposition consisted, and not in any positive pur- 
pose to commit corporeal murder upon Christ; they would have shuddered at such a 
‘thought, for they regarded him as the Messiah. It was not till he ascribed to himself 
divine properties that they desired to inflict on him the legal punishment. Then let 
us not have superficiality at the cost of exegetic truth ! 
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pose a previous existence in it, and would accordingly indicate the 
fall of the Devil from that original state of purity. But it hag 
already been frequently remarked, and, so far as the terms are 
concerned, it is perfectly indubitable (comp. Buttman’s large 
Greek Gramm. vol. ii.; Winer’s Gramm., 3d edit.), that forqza 
and éor7jze have the significations, “I stand” and ‘I was stand- 
ing;” hence it appears that here the Saviour describes only the 
actual state of the Prince of Darkness. According to this, how- 
ever, the words dz ox gorw ddjbeaa év adr@ present an aspect of 
pure tautology ; for, in the first place, it seems self-evident that 
in him who does not stand in the truth there is no truth; and, 
secondly, it does not at all appear how, according to the above 
view of goryjxz, the second statement could form the ground of the 
first, which is indicated by éx. Lucke(p. 238), it is true, takes 
the connexion thus; “the devil does not continue in the truth, 
however often he may be placed in it, because the truth does not 
belong to his nature.’ But, in the first place, the supposition 
that the Devil has often been replaced in the truth, after having 
fallen from it, is without any foundation; and, moreover, accord- 
ing to this view, the non-existence of truth in him would be the 
reason of his not continuing in the truth, whereas it is evident 
that the meaning is to be apprehended inversely thus: “because 
he does not continue in the truth, there is no truth in him.” 
Hence some expositors have even taken ér: as the mark of an in- 
ference in the sense of 6:& rodro; but Liicke justly observes that, 
on account of the following ér1 evorns éori, this hypothesis cannot 
well be admitted. If, however, the causal connexion be retained, 
we are driven to a view of the words very similar to the old inter- 
pretation respecting the fall, and which may also be maintained 
in harmony with the true meaning of the terms; for the perfect 
tense ¢erjxa certainly may be translated “I stand,” because it 
literally signifies, ‘‘ I] have placed myself.” This original signifi- 
cation being adhered to, the expression vbtains the meaning of 
continuance, which Liicke and Tholuck also acknowledge. This, 
however, necessarily involves the idea of previous existence in the 
truth. Hence we must say, that although the proposition, “ he 
continues not in the truth,’ certainly does not explicitly affirm the 
fall, yet it implies it; only the fall is regarded as a continuous 
act rather than as an isolated event. This is what Lucke ap- 
pears to have had in his eye when he employed the terms ‘ how- 
16* 
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ever often he may be, so to speak, placed in the truth;” only the 
expression is not suitable. Accordingly, the sense of these re- 
markable words is this : ‘* he continues not in the (element of the) 
truth, for there is no truth at all in him.” 

In considering the sentiment thus embodied, we must not over- 
look, first, the distinction between dAjdsa and 4 aAfjdci, and 
secondly, the difference in the significations of the phrases, ‘ he is 
in the truth” and “truth is in him.” The truth is the absolute 
truth,—eternal, pure Being itself. In this element nothing moves 
but that which is in itself holy; the Devil was in it, but he fell, 
and ever since has continued out of it. An unholy being, how- 
ever, may have truth in himself; if, for example, he in penitence 
acknowledge his want of holiness, there is truth in him. But 
where there is not even this truth, there that which is devilish be- 
gins; and this not merely is averse from the divine, but denies it, 
and puts the opposite in its place. Now the divine activity 
against the Devil is nothing else than a protracted effort to re- 
awaken the truth in him; but since he perseveringly resists this 
activity of the divine light, he perfects himself in his own cha- 
racter.' Accordingly, as all is conceived of in its development, 
so is the devilish; it originated in defection, 2. e. an act isolated 
in itself, but involving every stage of the development; the un- 
ceasing energy of the Light bringing upon it the curse that results 
from shutting itself more and more against it. In this persever- 
ing activity of opposition, the eidos becomes perfected as the 
property (“d:«) of the Devil; for perfected falsehood (rd Weidos) is 
not merely that which is sinful in itself—which, in man, if ac- 
knowledged and repented of, may again appear in association with 
what is good—but includes, besides departure from God, the ex- 
ertion of positive activity with a view to make the fallen existence 
equal to the eternal Being himself. 

It may, however, be said that the statement, viewed thus, 
borders upon Manicheism ; for if the true be that which is (i. 14), 
then in the Devil his existence must be a truth, so that the ex- 
pression oda gor dAqdea év air® appears too strong. Were it 
desirable to return a subtle answer, it might here be said that a 
distinction is to be made between Zor dAqdzia 2v airH and adrég 
gor GAgbca. For, if his existence were not a truth, he would 


1 Compare the remarkable observations of Dschelalledin on the relation of the Devil 
to God; in Tholuck’s Bliithensamml. p. 138, ff. 
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certainly be either a chimera, or else an absolute being; but here 
the only thing intended to be asserted is that the free activity in 
him is not truth. Meanwhile, we prefer saying that here we are 
to retain merely the practical character of holy Scripture, which 
is quite at a distance from all metaphysical interest ; and hence 
the words are to be judged of only according to practical neces- 
sity. In conformity with this, Christ aimed to describe the Devil 
in such a manner as was needful in order to shew the Jews that 
the character of their inward disposition was devilish. The sup- 
position of de Wette, that John teaches an eternal fall of the 
Devil—as John v. 17, an eternal creation (? !)—is without any 
authority ; it is to be reckoned among the numerous instances of 
arbitrariness, in which this expositor attributes his own ideas to 
the author whom he proposes to interpret. 

Ver. 45-47. These verses contain the application of that which 
precedes to the hearers. They do not receive the (true) faith, just 
because the Redeemer speaks the truth, and this as a strange ele- 
ment does not suit them. Inthe passage xviii. 37, the words 6 
Gy én Tg GAndeins, axover wou THs Quvys are quite parallel with o a» 
éx rod @cod, ver. 47. The sense is this: “In order to the recep- 
tion of the divine, there must be a kindred mind; the want of this 
prevents it from being perceived.” According to what has pre- 
ceeded, this train of thought is clear ; but some obscurity still pre- 
sents itself in ver. 46. The question: rig 25 twaiv ereyyer we aregi 
apagriag ;—is evidently intended to awaken in the listeners the 
acknowledgment of the holiness and sinlessness of Christ, for 
which the words ¢/ rj dAjdeav Aeyw do not appear suitable. Liicke 
therefore takes &agria merely in the signification of “ error.’ But 
if we apprehend the term aAjde only in the profound sense in 
which St John employs it, the connexion is of the closest kind. 
The truth, as such, can proceed only from him who is sinless; 
hence the elevated moral character of Christ,—in which no one, 
not even the bitterest enemy, could find anything to censure,— 
ought to have rendered the Jews more observant and more suscep- 
tible of his commands. . 

Ver. 48-51. After this pungent address, hatred broke forth 
into its virulent fruits; they charged him with heresy and mad- 
ness. (Concerning daiuéwoy ev comp. the remarks on vii. 20, x. 
20.) The term saxz<irqs involves not only the idea of being held 
in contempt, but that of being in error respecting matters of faith, 
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and thus is employed as the designation of a heretic.) The Lord 
repels even this bold calumny in a gentle manner, adducing first 
his humble self-forgetting ministry (comp. the observations on Vii. 
18), in order then expressly to describe the eternal blessing which 
results from the reception of his word. (The phrase Sévaroy od 
Jeweesy—or, with a modification of the form, od yeboucdas Saverov iz 
riv aide [ver. 52|—is perfectly synonymous with Cozy aidvoy Zev. 
The words r7gciv Adyoy gut, a8 in the similar case, ver. 32, do not 
mean merely to retain instruction in the memory, or merely to 
carry it out in external action, but they are to be understood in 
accordance with the profound view of the word'of the Logos, to 
which St John always adheres [comp. the remarks on viii. 37]— 
that the word of Christ is a living spiritual power, which is poured 
into the soul as a creative element, and when faithfully retained 
or kept, calls forth therein a new higher life, a heavenly oxéguc, 
so to speak. [Comp. the remarks on 1] John iii. 9.) 

Ver. 52-55. In such terms the Jews think they have a deci- 
sive proof that the language of Christ is insane, their thoughts 
turning on physical death, the yanquishment of which is here re- 
ferred to only as the extreme point in the redeeming power of 
Christ. (Comp. the Comm. on John vi. 40.) Hence they discover 
in his words a profession that he surpasses Abraham and_ the 
Prophets. Christ by no means denies his superior 62a, but simply 
gives prominence to the fact that it is not arrogated, but conferred 
upon him by his Father. They, however, do not know this hea- 
venly Father, and therefore they are incapable of perceiving his 
will; but he himself so knows him, that if he were to say he does 
not know him, he would participate their clement of falsehood. 

It is remarkable that here (ver. 55) the Saviour says of himself 
by Aéyov rod Occ rygs, as above (ver. 51) he had recommended 
them to keep is word. This language seems to favour the So- 
cinian view of Christ ; for rz? constantly indicates the receptive 
activity of the creature towards that which is conferred, but it 
does not appear how Christ can ascribe this to himself, since he 
not merely preserves or retains the Adyog of the Father, but és this 
Logos itself. Certainly the difficulty is obviated with ease, if it 
be said that Adyov rod Ocod ryge?v means “ to put into execution the 
commands of God;” and our passage is in that case similar to 
ver. 46, ris 2& twa treyyer ws regi awoerias. But this superficial 
interpretation, in the first place, is at variance with the profound 
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Johannine view, according to which the practical observance of 
commands appears only as the necessary consequence resulting 
from the inward preservation or retention of the higher vital 
power; and, secondly, it leads back to the legal stand-point, 
where ¢ya and not iors are the objects of contemplation. I 
therefore prefer explaining the passage in harmony with the more 
profound view of the phrase, so that Christ here places himself, as 
a human being, in proximity to his hearers; as he evidently pre- 
supposes in them the possibility of knowing God and keeping his 
word, so he proclaims to them the actual existence of the same in 
himself. It is not till we come to the verses which follow, that 
the language of the Saviour amounts to a statement of his abso- 
lutely superhuman nature. 

Ver. 56. In allusion to ver. 53, Abraham is here called 6 carig 
iwuy, and thus the corporeal relationship of the hearers to Abra- 
ham is implied, just as much as their spiritual difference from him. 
That in which Abraham rejoiced as a future good, was to these 
men a matter of no concern, although they had it before their eyes. 
But for the obscurity of the following <7de xa) zyéen, the meaning 
of the first clause—which is so simple—certainly would never have 
been mistaken. At all events the better class of expositors, such 
as Tittmann, would have abandoned the interpretation of the sen- 
tence as hypothetical,—an interpretation first proposed by the 
Socinians, who treat all grammar with contempt :—evaltaturus 
fuisset si vidisset diem meum, &c. (Comp. Liicke in locc.) The 
_ signification of 7u2g« 24% cannot be at all doubtful; according to 
the usus leqguendi which pervades the Old Testament as well as 
the New, it is the time of Christ’s appearance and ministry upon 
earth. An apparent difference of signification is suggested merely 
by the fact that in the Old Testament the expression tn> 5° com- 
prehends the entire Messianic appearance in humiliation and in 
exaltation viewed collectively, whilst in the New Testament the 
j2ea Xeicrod appears only as the future circumstance of Christ’s 
return. (Comp. the details in the Comm. Matt. xxiv. 1.) As 
regards dyarncobas with ive following, it is by no means necessary 
to ascribe to the verb the idea of wishing, longing ; it is sufficient 
to give iva. #5 its right meaning, “that he should see,” and every 
difficulty is removed. (Comp. Winer’s Gram. 4th edit. p. 314.) 

But the concluding words, «7d: xa) éyéen, are obscure. The 
reason why they are added is clear: they are intended to repre- 
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sent the eternal existence of the Son, as ver. 58 plainly shews. 
But how are they meant? Liicke and Tholuck, influenced by the 
example of Maldonatus, Lampe, and Kuinoel, here suppose a view 
of the coming of Christ upon earth in Abraham’s heavenly exist- 
ence. They say that Abraham, in harmony with the promises 
which he had received concerning the Messiah (Gen. xviii. 18, 
xxii. 18), rejoiced at the time of Christ’s appearing, and accord- 
ing to the general connexion of the beatified with the living, he 
felt the influence of the event, and his joy was completed. Cer- 
tainly no one would object to such an interest taken by the depar- 
ted in earthly occurrences, although the passages Matt. viii. 11, 
xxii. 32; Luke xvi. 19 (to which Liicke here refers) cannot prove 
it; Matt. xvii. 3, to which Tholuck appeals, indicates it more 
plainly. But apart from that, this view of the passage is, on other 
accounts, unsuited to the connexion. It is true, it seems faveured 
by the fact that /d<7 must be something else than dyarrcodas, 
whilst on the other hand, if the act of seeing be conceived of as 
internal and spiritual, the two appear identical; for the exul- 
tation itself certainly presupposes that the object is beheld by 
faith. But this apparent advantage, upon closer consideration, is 
seen to be of no importance; not to mention that it is opposed 
by a very essential circumstance in the connexion. For, if the 
sight of the day of Christ by Abraham referred to the time of the 
Redeemer’s ministry on earth, in the first place, it would have 
been necessary to employ the present tense, and to say “ Abraham 
sees my day and rejoices,” because the ministry of Christ on earth 
was still continuing ; and secondly, ver. 58 would be quite uncon- 
nected with the subject. There the Redeemer declares that he was 
before Abraham; but how could he say so in allusion to ver. 56, 
if in this verse nothing more were affirmed than that Abraham re- 
joiced in the anticipation of the future Messiah, and his joy was 
not completed till the Messiah came? If, however, the connexion 
between ver. 58 and ver. 56 be entirely denied, and it be said 
that the declaration ver. 58 was occasioned merely through the 
remark of the Jews ver. 57, then it remains inexplicable why 
Christ uttered the statement of ver. 56 at all; these words can 
have no meaning unless they be regarded as intended to represent 
the superior dignity and the eternity of Christ. 

Hence we must agree with Origen, Augustine, the Reformers, 
Bengel, Semler, &c., who here acknowledge a view of the Messiah 
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on the part of Abraham while he was on earth. Then ver. 56 and 
ver. 58 are in precise harmony,—the latter asserting that at that 
remote period it was possible for Abraham to behold him, since 
he was before Abraham. The above mentioned difficulty easily 
vanishes as soon as this vision of Christ by Abraham is correctly 
apprehended. The vision in question is to be distinguished from 
the promises that were given to Abraham,’ and from the types 
that he saw. It is true, we cannot with certainty adduce a 
positive historical fact,’ as the thing here referred to; but, that 
is not the point. Whereas, according to the other hypothesis, we 
should be obliged to presuppose that it took place in heaven, 
according to our view, it should be received on the authority of 
of Jesus, as having occurred in Abraham’s life on earth. It is 
sufficient that it was a sacred circumstance in his life, in which— 
like St John who (according to the Apocalypse) saw the last time 
—he beheld the glory of the revelation of God realised in Christ, 
and this sight filled him with happiness and joy.* This view being 
taken, the sequel unites with the statements of ver. 56 in a strict 
and complete connexion. 


1 The interesting parallel Heb. xi. 13, xara rioriv dridavoy odros révres, wn AaCovres 
Tes truyyinins, aAAe roppubey auras idovres xah 
ferring merely to seeing in faith. 

2 Those types which relate to the suffering Christ, such as the offering of Isaac, are 
by no means to be regarded as pertaining to this subject; for here it is only the 
glorious part of the Messiah’s appearance that is viewed. It would be more appropriate 
to think of such as the meeting of Abraham with Melchizedek, and the entertainment 
with bread and wine (Heb. vii.) 

3 Liicke adduces this circumstance, that nothing is said of such a fact in the Old Tes- 
tament, in opposition to our view of the passage ; but then Abraham’s sympathy in the 
heavenly world with the occurrences of the Messianic period must also be proved. The 
same scholar further thinks that the connexion with yer. 58 may be wanting, because 
ver. 58 was elicited by the exclamation of the Jews ver. 57. But if the Jews did not 
interpret the words of Jesus, ver. 56, incorrectly, it follows that the relation of ver. 58 
to ver 56, necessarily requires a reference to the latter ; and if their view of his lan- 
guage had j,cen false, the Saviour would not have agreed with it, but would have cor- 
rected it. Finally, Liicke opposes my interpretation by the superficial remark that 
although there is some depth in it, it is not true, for Abraham certainly might have 
beheld Christ, but he could not have seen his day, because this was not come; as if the 
future were not in all prophetic visions represented as present! If Liicke’s ex- 
position were correct, the passage must necessarily have run: ‘* Your father Abraham 
rejoiced that he should see my day, and now he sees it and rejoices.” But had this been 
the form of the words, the Jews could not have replied: ‘‘ Thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham?” Accordingly, this remark of the Jews renders it neces- 


acracdevor, is to be explained as re= 


_ sary to regard the fact, that Abraham saw the day of Christ, as belonging to the past. 


* Even passages in the writings of the Rabbins affirm, according to Gen. xviii. 17, 
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Ver. 57-59. The Jews understood Christ quite correctly, in so 
far as they perceived that he represented himself as existing in the 
time of Abraham; only they referred this statement to his cor- 
poreal existence instead of to his divine life. (There can be no 
doubt that they named fifty years merely as a round number; 
Irenzus, therefore, is mistaken in deducing from this passage the 
conclusion that Christ must have been more than forty years old. 
Tren. adv. haer. ii. 39, iii. 22.) The Lord emphatically explains 
it as indicating his higher being: “ Before Abraham was born I 
ewvisted.’ In these words we must not only retain the antithesis 
between yiveodas and eivas (comp. the remarks on i. 1), according to 
which Christ ascribes to himself absolute and eternal being; but 
the signification of the present tense (<iz/) must not be overlooked. 
It bears the same signification as the imperfect is in other 
instances employed to convey, viz. that of enduring, competent 
being. (Comp. the observations oni. 1. Winer’s Gramm. 4th 
edit. p. 244. He adduces from the Old Testament the parallel 
Jerk. .5 3 Teo TOU Me TALC OE EV HOIAIG, erloramuot oc.) In my 
opinion, however, Tholuck is not correct when, referring to iv. 26, 
he ascribes to tvs ejus, according to the Hebrew ™s si, the mean- 
ing “Iam whoTam.” For here the subject of discourse is not 
who Christ is, but the fact that according to his divine being he 
is eternal. . 

The attempt has been made to remove this meaning, which is 
of so much doctrinal importance, by saying that here <iva: denotes 
not real, personal existence, but the divine knowledge and will 
respecting the future existence, so that the sense would be, “ be- 
fore Abraham was born, God had decreed that I should exist.” 
Such is the explanation given by Dr Paulus, and at an earlier 
period by Grotius. But where this idea occurs, as for example, 
Ephes. 1. 4, the divine will is the express subject of consideration ; 
here, however, it is merely existence that is spoken of, and upon a 
comparison of i. 1, 6 Adyos 7v reds tiv Ociv, no doubt remains that 
the words of the Saviour are intended to teach a personal exist- 
ence. 
that God shewed to Abraham all the future, (Comp. Liicke in loco. p. 310, note.) A 
remarkable parallel to the phrase ‘‘ Abraham saw my day ” is formed in the-speech of 
Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 17, by the words: ‘I shall see him, but not now, I shall see 
him, but not nigh ; there shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out 


of Israel.” The only difference is that there the future is employed and here the 
aorist. 
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This open declaration of Jesus concerning himself caused the 
inward rage of these supposed believers against the object of their 
selfish belief to break loose and display itself externally in the 
attempt to murder; but as the hour of the Lord was not yet come, 
no hand could touch him, the shield of God rendered him inyul- 
nerable. Jesus, however, left the Temple. (Concerning txgiéy 
na) 2=%r0ev, comp. Winer’s remarks, Gramm, p. 439.—The addi- 
tional sentence, dzAday dice wioou wdiriv nal raghyev o’rws, in which, 
according to another reading, évogelero is further interpolated, is 
undoubtedly spurious, and on this account it is rejected by Gries- 
bach and Schulz. Probably it was first inserted in the margin, 
from Luke iy. 30, and then gradually’ admitted into the text.) 


§ 3. HISTORY OF THE ADULTERESS. 
(John vii. 53—viii. 11.) 


In considering this remarkable account, which we here treat as 
supplementary, we have to prosecute a twefold investigation ; in 
the jirst place, we must examine the subject of its authenticity in 
the Gospel of John; and secondly, the credibility of the history 
as such must be tested. As to the first question, most of the 
modern inquirers are so unanimous in their opinion, that we may 
regard it as settled. On this account, and considering also that 
it belongs rather to the department of preliminaries, we shall only 
treat it briefly. The second inquiry, on the contrary, seems to 
me so far from decided, that I deem a careful consideration of it 
indispensable, and to this I hope I may be able at least to con- 
tribute something. 

1. The spuriousness of the history of the adulteress in St John 
is indicated by the manuscripts. Not merely is it wanting in dis- 
tinguished Codices (as A.B. C.),’ but in many of those which con- 
tain it, it is marked with the sign of suspicion ; not to mention 
that a great and striking variety of readings occurs in the 
account, by which interpolations are generally betrayed. 2. The 


1 In regard to Cod. A. however, the omission is only concluded from the circum- 
stance that the pages wanting would not have been sufficient to contain the section. 
There is a break also in Cod. C. The most important MS, in which the piece is found 
is D.; but this Codex gives an entirely different text. 
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Fathers and the Versions perfectly harmonize with the manu- 
scripts in their testimony against its authenticity. For, anterior 
to Augustine and Jerome,’ we find only slight traces of it, and at 
a far later period, Euthymius’ declares himself doubtful as to its 
genuineness. Moreover, the oldest versions, e. g. the Syriac, 
Gothic, and Armenian, know nothing of the account of the 
adulteress in St John. 3. Evidence to the same effect is derived 
from the language, which in many instances is not Johannine. 
The expressions 7&s 6 Auds, nadiousg ediducxey adrobs (vill. 2), and 
of yeupuareis nul of Pugiouio (Vill. 3), are more in conformity with 
the usus loquendi of the synoptical writers than with that of St 
John; while the entire complexion of the language, particularly 
the incessant 46, is quite contrary to the style of our Evangelist. 
4. Finally, the contevt also shews that the history does not 
belong to the Gospel; for it only interrupts the course of the 
conversation of Christ with the Jews in the Temple (comp. the 
remarks already made viii. 12), and it has no connexion at all 
either with that which precedes it, with that which follows it; 
or with the main design of St John. The phrase in which the 
transition is expressed, zal erogeudn EXLOTOS €1¢ Toy OfKOY AUTO (vil. 
53), is in the highest degree obscure. It does not appear whether 
we are to understand by ¢xaorog the Sanhedrists, who have just 
been spoken of, or the strangers who had come to the feast. The 
remark in reference to the former,—that after their sitting was 
concluded they went to their homes,—would be perfectly idle; and 
the application of it to the latter is forbidden by the context, for 
not a word has been previously said about persons who had been 
journeying to the feast. Moreover, the following words (vii. 1, 
2.) “Inoods 2 éwogeddn sig rd Ogos raiv Acc’ Ogdgou Os TaAIY TULEVEVETO 
cig rb icgdv, Sound quite as if they related to the last days of the 
life of Jesus, the nights of which we know he spent out of the 
city ; that he did this before that period is not very probable. 


2 Jerome, who devoted himself so much to inquiry, investigated this section. Comp. 
advers. Pelag. ii. 17. He remarks that it is found in many Greek and Latin Codices, 
but still he justly doubts its authenticity. 

2 Euthymius wasa learned monk who flourished about a.p. 1116. He was cele- 
brated for his Panoplia dogmatica orthodox fidei adversus omnes Haereses,_ which was 
designed to defend the doctrines of the Greek Church against all its opponents. He 
also wrote Commentaries on the Psalms and the four Gospels. Mosheim ranks him 
among the principal writers of the age. See Soames’ Mosheim, vol. ii, p. 434, note 
2.—TR, 
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In addition to all these grounds, we have the internal argument 
derived from the account itself; but as this is not needed to 
strengthen the conclusion that the narrative is spurious,’ we shall 
view it under the second question, viz. the credibility of the 
history in itself. 

As I cannot agree with the prevailing opinion (entertained even 
by Liicke and Tholuck) that nothing can be urged against the cre- 
dibility of the account itself, I feel bound to give a full statement 
of the difficulties which present themselves to me in the history of 
the adulteress, in order that the objections which I myself shall 
endeavour to set forth may, if possible, be satisfactorily removed.’ 
(1.) The first question is,—were the Pharisees and Scribes, 


1 The most successful attempts to maintain the authenticity of the account in St John 
have been made in recent times by Storr, Stiudlin, and Kuinoel; but still the scale 
preponderates against its genuineness; in particular Liicke, De Wette, and Tholuck 
are opposed to it. 

2 Tholuck finds, in the history of the adulteress, no difficulties of importance. He 
thinks the Pharisees, in arresting the woman, did not intend to perform any judicial 
act, but designed to propose to Christ a mere question of law; and lence they could 
consistently withdraw. He is of opinion that the temptation intended for the Lord by 
the question of the Pharisees was this: they, knowing his gentleness, hoped he would 
speak freely to the woman, in which case they could have charged him with the open 
violation of the law. By the treatise of Dieck, however (Studien, 1832, No. 4, p. 791, 
ff.), I confess that I am only confirmed in my doubts, and cannot see the propriety of 
the course which he takes. This scholar, to whom we Theologians must acknowledge 
an obligation for having, as a Lawyer, entered upon the close consideration of this 
narrative, says (loc. cit. p. 796) it appears to him that all depends upon the answer to 
the question, whether, according to Christian principles, the punishment of adultery 
with death is tenable ; and, in order to answer this question satisfactorily, Dieck thinks 
it necessary to enter into the Christian system of divorce in general. This mode of 
proceeding seems to me quite mistaken. Since both the woman and the Pharisees 
were Jews, how could the Christian rule be applied to the case? We always find that 
the Redeemer treats every one according to the principles which apply to his stand- 
point; a confused transference of higher principles to persons occupying an inferior 
stand-point never occurs in his ministry. From what follows (loc. cit. p. 806, ff.), it 
is also clear that Dieck thinks, if the Lord had decided for the fulfilment of the law, the 
Pharisees would forthwith have stoned the woman. ‘But I confess I find that this 
supposition encumbers the account with insurmountable difficulties ; for, according to 
this, the conduct of Christ would have been a complete interference with the course of 
justice—an act which Jesus never allowed himself to commit. Hence the legal view 
put upon the history of the adulteress, in the treatise by Dieck, clearly shews how im- 
portant the perplexities are which the account contains. The whole question is 
associated especially with the difficult inquiry concerning the relation of the invisible 
Church, and that which obtains in it, to the external constitution of Church and State, 
and here primarily to that of the Old Testament. The words of Luther, ‘the preach- 
ing of Christ does away with sword, judge. and all the rest,” may, in this connexion, 
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who brought the woman to the Saviour, acting officially as agents 
of the authorities, or as private individuals? In the former case a 
difficulty springs from the circumstance that they came to Christ at 
all, and then that they afterwards let the woman go; it would have 
been their duty to hand her over to the magistrate. In the latter 
case, however, it becomes a question to what law they refer when 
they say: Macys jut éversiAuro rag roratrag AsdoSorcioba od ody rf 
Aéyeis; (vill. 5.) Moses had not appointed every one to be judge, 
but only the magistrate. It is true that appeal has here been 
made to the so-called law of zealots, but the opinion to be formed 
of this has already been indicated in the Comm. on Matt. xxi. 12, 


be very incorrectly apprehended ; in relation to the spiritual world they certainly are 
perfectly true, but in relation to that alone. In the external world, the Lord allows 
justice to take its solemn course. Although the thief on the cross sincerely repented, 
Jesus did not take him from the cross by miracle, but suffered him to bear his punish- 
ment. In like manner here, it cannot be said that the Saviour rescued a guilty but 
penitent woman from the arm of the law which had seized her; although, it may well 
be supposed, that if according to divine permission, no one was found who would make 
a charge against her, the Lord did not consider himself called upon to become her 
accuser.* It must therefore be presumed that the Pharisees in question did not act 
officially, but merely as private persons; the narrative otherwise viewed becomes 
involved in difficulties. The great satisfaction with which this account is regarded by 
worldly men, who are destitue of spiritual life, rests mainly upon the misapprehension so 
easily arising from a false view of the history ; they think of the Lord as doing away even 
with the just punishment of sin—a mode of proceeding quite suited to their moral in- 
differentism. But of such a Saviour the Bible knows nothing! The living Christ is 
as just as he is gracious, and because sin cannot but be punished, he takes its necessary 
consequences upon himself, bestowing the blessing of forgiveness upon those who, in 
true repentance, pronounce the sentence upon themselves, and believe in him who justifies. 
Thus the thief on the cross rightly judged, in the conversation with his companion ; 
“we receive the due reward of our deeds ;” and it was only on account of such re- 
pentance arising from a true sense of justice, that he could believe in forgiveness. In 
like manner, it must be presumed respecting the adulteress, that she deemed herself 
deserving of death. It was only in this case that the words of the Lord could have 
been applied to her ; ‘* Neither do I condemn thee,”—a declaration which is to be under- 
stood not merely as negative, but as positive also: ‘I forgive thee thy sins!’ Only 
in this case could the words “sin no more,” addressed to her after she had received 
forgiveness, convey thoir proper force. Hence, as I have already remarked, I can only 
consider Dieck’s view of the whole matter, according to which the Redeemer was even 
bound to act as is related, in order to save the life of the adulteress (loc. cit. p. 814),° 
as altogether mistaken. So far from the preservation of physical life being the subject 
of discourse here, the entire ministry of the Redeemer relates to that which is spiritual, 
and corporeal preservation may be regarded merely as the consequence of the salvation 
of the soul. 

1 Olshausen’s remark on this subject, in the Commentary on the passage here 
referred to, is, that the so-called law of zealots has been completely exploded by Lixcke. 
—Tr. 
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(2.) Another difficulty is involved in the circumstance that ston- 
ing for adultery is not commanded by Moses. (Comp. Levit. xx. 
10 ; Deut. xxii. 22.) According to Talmudic statements, stran- 
gling and not stoning was customary ; it was only when the adul- 
teress had been betrothed, or was a priest’s daughter, that the 
latter mode of punishment was adopted. Meanwhile, upon the 
perusal of the disquisition concerning this point by J. D. Michaelis 
(Mos. Recht. Part v. p. 261, ff.), it is soon seen that little stress 
is to be laid on this circumstance ; for the Talmudists take their 
data from mere conjectures, and the ancient practice in respect to 


this is unknown. 


(3.) A far more important difficulty is started by the inquiry,— 
how could this question involve a temptation for Jesus (vill. 6)? 
Had he, according to the law, advised severe measures, or had he 
recommended leniency, it does not at all appear in what way this 
could have injured him, since at any rate he would merely have 
expressed a private opinion, All that has been adduced, in 
proof that such an expression of his sentiments would have exposed 
him to danger, has the evident appearance of being forced; for 
example, that if Jesus had decided in favour of punishment by 
death, it would have seemed that he vindicated the right of the 
Jews to administer capital punishment, and thus he might have 
been rendered an object of suspicion to the Romans (so Grotius) ; 
or, that if he had pronounced a lenient judgment, he would have 
been accused by the Jews as a despiser of the law (so J. D. 
Michaelis.) The only means of solving the difficulty is to take 
weiecéZev in the milder sense, as denoting, not a malicious attempt 
to embarrass, but rather a well-meaning desire to gain information. 
(It is similarly employed Matt. xxii. 35, at which place compare 
the Commentary.) It is true the words added, iva tywor xarnyogei 
airod, appear opposed to this view of the term; perhaps, however, 


they may be explained in such a manner as noi to shew that these 


individuals intended to derive from the answer of Jesus materials 
for an accusation before the Romans or the Sanhedrim, but that 
they only designed, by giving information concerning him, to get 
into favour with the leaders of their sect. In this case the act 
might be regarded as inconsiderate, but not as malevolent. Still 
this is not satisfactory, and the circumstance contains a serious 
difficulty yet to be removed. 

(4.) The answer of Christ (viii. 7) seems like an interference 
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with the official administration of justice; for the expression o | 
yeumursis xa) of Pagsonios, Ver. 8, appears to designate the members — 
of the Sanhedrim, who were the lawful judges. The judicial pun- — 
ishment of crimes is independent of the guilt that may attach to 
the judge; it is the duty even of the most wicked judge to punish 
the guilty (unless he intends to augment the number of his sins), — 
because he is to be regarded not as an individual, but merely as — 
the organ of divine justice. Here, however, Jesus appears to — 
connect the punishment of gross, open transgression with the in- 
nocence of those who punish. But if this connexion were just, no 
punishment could be admitted in any case, especially considering — 
that dvamdégrqros (vill. 7) cannot be understood as referring merely — 
to similar crimes of incontinence, in the sense “‘ he who is conscious _ 
of being free from guilt in this point,” but must be taken as im- — 
plying sinlessness in general; for that every one of these Phari- — 
sees was an adulterer, neither is involved in the words, nor is in ° 
itself to be supposed; and hence, as no one is sinless, no sin 

could be punished. Liicke, indeed, on this point observes (p. 190) 

that here the Redeemer spoke merely in reference to the BaciAsia 

rod ©zov, and he quotes the words of Luther: “Such is the doce- 

trine of the kingdom of Christ; and when this prevails, it does 

away with the sword, the judge, and all the rest.’ But in all the 

four Gospels we find no instance in which the Redeemer shielded 

an action evidently constituting a gross violation of the Mosaic — 
law from the severity which that law enjoined, as it would appear 
that he shielded this. In Luke xv. the prodigality and harlotry 
of the son is not to be viewed as crime coming under the cogni- 
zance of the magistrate. Even ovzogavrew, Luke xix. 8—10, 
‘does not denote evident and actionable fraud, but the less palpable 
practice of overreaching, which is to be tried only before the tri- > 
bunal of conscience. Adultery, however (i. e. illicit connexion — 
with a married woman, who was regarded as the property of the ~ 
husband), is a positive transgression of the law, which, according — 
to the code of Moses, was a capital offence; how, then, could the A 
Lord associate the punishment of such a crime with the guiltless- 
ness of any one? Viewing the matter in reference to the king- — 
dom of God, we never see Jesus so invade the existing order of ai 
things as to abolish it. This (as it appears to me) ver yweighin® & 
eee to the BE. has not until now been set forth in its full by 
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In addition to these considerations, we may also notice, in the first 
place, the extraordinary tenderness of conscience manifested, ac- 
cording to viii. 9, by the Pharisees; secondly, the circumstance 
that, as the same verse implies, the people (ver. 2) appear to have 
withdrawn with the Pharisees, for which there does not seem to 
have been any reason at all; and, lastly, the fact that Jesus, ac- 
cording to viii. 11, utters the words sogebov xa) wnxérs duceraye, 
without anything being said about penitence and faith on the part 
of the woman. If it be said that Jesus perceived penitence and 
faith in her, it must be confessed that, in that case, either St John 
or one of the other Evangelists might have been expected to men- 
tion it, because, by this means alone, all misapprehension of the 
account might have been removed. 

Whether it be possible to set aside all the scruples arising from 
the considerations which I have now enumerated, I know not; but, 
notwithstanding my full sense of their weight, I am restrained 
from positively denying the credibility of the history, because there 
are also important circumstances in its favour. 1. As one of 
these we may mention the peculiarity of the history, which makes 
a subsequent fiction improbable. Particularly Christ’s stooping 
down and writing in the sand is such a singular act, that it would 
hardly have been invented without any historical occasion. 2. 
The account, even if it be not St John’s, is ancient; for, accord- 
ing to Eusebius H. E. iii. 39, it was found among the additions to 
the original St Matthew, which occur in the siayyéAmy xa? 
‘E€zaioug. 3. No design can be ascribed to the invention of this 
history. All traditional legendary compositions wear the impres- 
sion of a certain party, for the interests of which they are con- 
structed ; here, however, not a trace of design is betrayed. Why 
it was inserted in this particular passage of St John’s Gospel can- 
not indeed be stated with certainty; but the words, vill. 15, 27a 
xeiv oddéve, might easily induce some one to write this anecdote in 
the margin of his Codex as a proof to the point. 

These circumstances, which exclude the supposition of a pur- 
posed fiction, lead us to make the following remarks in reference 
to the difficulties specified. In the first place, these Pharisees, 
although to be regarded as natural men, must by no means be 
considered malicious ; on the contrary, they appear to have been 
susceptible of the operations of the Spirit, and only to have desired 
information from Jesus as to his opinion on such a case, It is 
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true that this view of them does not suit the context in St John ; 
but the account, looked upon as an isolated history, contains no- 
thing opposed to it, if we except the words ta tywor narnyoge 
aired (vili. 6), which certainly present a contradictory appearance. 
These persons must be regarded as acting altogether in a private 
capacity ; they apprehended the adulteress in order to bring her 
before the tribunal; but, as they happened to meet with Jesus, 
they laid the matter before him. Accordingly the requirement 
of the Mosaic law to which they refer (viii. 5), is to be understood 
as relating merely to the sentence that might be expected from the 
court of justice, and not to an arbitrary execution, on their part, 
of what the law demanded. They were not compelled by any 
law to present themselves as accusers in this affair (they were not 
at liberty to be judges) ; they might have quietly left the husband 
to complain and to call them as witnesses. Doubtless their in- 
dignation did not proceed from pure moral emotion, but contained 
an admixture of that secret malignant gratification, which so often 
creeps into the heart of man, when he sees his neighbour led into 
sin and misery. Perhaps they hoped that as a Prophet, and as 
the supposed Messiah, he would deliver an extraordinarily severe 
opinion respecting the unhappy woman. But Jesus first (by the 
symbolic action of stooping down and occupying himself with some- 
thing else) shewed them that such matters did not belong to him 
(just as in Luke xii. 14); and afterwards, when they pressed him 
more urgently, he pronounced no sentence concerning her, but in- 
directly rebuked the accusers themselves. He awoke within them 
the consciousness of personal guilt, which was the most powerful 
means of suppressing their malignant joy; and as they had now 
lost the motive for interfering in an affair that did not pertain to 
them, while on the other hand they were under no necessity to 
meddle with the woman, far from committing any daring mischief, 
they, with a proper feeling, withdrew. Jesus, however, did not 
thus relax the rigour of the law, and still less did he take upon 
himself the judicial office; he only pointed out to these accusers, 
who had taken pleasure in the unhappy circumstances of another, 
that, before they set themselves up as public protectors of mora- 
lity, it was necessary for them to begin with their own faults, 
leaving the affair of the woman to the husband, who alone, in this 
case, was called to speak. Now, regarding himself also merely 
as a private person, and perceiving the woman’s sincere penitence, 
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Jesus could say to her: odd: ¢y# oz xaraxeivw,—while this declara- 
tion being purely spiritual and individual, and not the sentence of 
one appointed to be Judge, neither was intended to make, nor 
could make, any invasion of the rights belonging to the husband 
and to justice, if the former chose to prosecute his cause. Thus 
the conduct of Jesus was on all hands in the highest degree bene- 
ficial in its effects, without involving any injury whatever.—Ac- 
cording to this view, the principal considerations against the credi- 
bility of the account disappear; and if at the same time we ad- 
mit that it was not directly composed by an apostle, but was pro- 
duced at second-hand somewhat later, the circumstance that no 
explicit mention is made of repentance and faith (viii. 11), which 
otherwise would be strange in the highest degree, becomes ex- 
plained ; while, in like manner, the inaccuracy of the representa- 
tion, an instance of which occurs viii. 9, where wévos relates merely 
to the Pharisees who had withdrawn, and not to the people (ver. 
2), is accounted for. 

The most dubious point, however, in the narrative, is the de- 
scription of the Pharisees as weidéZovres, va txwor xarnyoseiv adrod 
(viii. 6), which, on the one hand, is not consistent with the by no 
means unsusceptible disposition afterwards ascribed to them; 
while, on the other it does not appear apposite, because no 
temptation was involved in the question. Hence a certain suspi- 
cion respecting the credibility of the history of the adulteress con- 
tinues in my mind, and none of the interpretations which have 
been offered to this day has sufficed to remove it. I would that 
some one may succeed, by a more acute analysis, in dispelling all 
my doubt ! 

The individual points of the section remain to be noticed. The 
expression éravroguigw (vill. 4), in the New Testament, is a drat 
AeyOwevove Hesychius explains it: 6 é@’ air® r@ xrAZumars evecdels, 
ers xaréyo «dro. In the wider sense it signifies “ taken in the act 
itself.”—The action of Christ in stooping down and writing on the 
ground is altogether peculiar. No doubt the transcribers were 
perplexed as to the manner in which this fact was to be under- 
stood; hence some added za! rgocrootmevos, i.e. “appearing as if 
he wrote,” while others, adopting a sense precisely opposite, ap- 
pended the words yi regocrootmevog, meaning that he wrote in 
reality. Many even sought to find out what the Saviour had 
written; some entertained the idea that Jesus wrote hints con- 
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cerning the sins of the Pharisees, and that when they perceived his 
knowledge of their hearts, they slipped away. But this interpre- 
tation proceeded from the feeling that the withdrawment of the 
Pharisees required a motive, because in consequence of viii. 6 they 
were regarded as malevolent tempters of Christ—according to 
which view, however, the history is perfectly unintelligible. Modern 
expositors are one in the opinion that the stooping down and 
marking in the sand is merely an expression of refusal, indifference, 
or unwillingness to reply.‘ Instances of the same custom fre- 
quently occur among the ancients. Thus, for example, in the be- 
ginning of the Acharnians of Aristophanes, ver. 30, ff. it is said: 


\ oe ye > vd 
nar borsidey w@ [Lovos, 
, , os , 
ortva xtiynay, oxogdivapas, Feodopel, 
droga, yek Pw, TaeuTirArAomas, Aoyilomas x. Te Aw 


+ 


where the expressions yeégw and ragariArowos, “ I write,” and “ T 
pluck out a hair here and there,” indicate actions implying embar- 
rassment, absence of mind, or occupation with something else. 
Comp: also Aelian, Var. hist. xiv. 19,7 and from the Talmud. 
Tract. Gittin, fol. vii. 1. (Consult Tholuck in loco.) 

The words viii. 7, mearos Tov Aidov Ex” ara Barérw, are not to be 
regarded as containing an invitation to put the sentence in execu- 
tion themselves (this belonged to the judicial authorities) ; on the 
contrary, the phrase is only similar to the following zaraxeive, 
ver. 10. Any one may in his own thoughts condemn as well as 
acquit a criminal, without assuming the prerogative of the magis- 
trate, supposing that he passes his opinion merely as an act of 
individual judgment. It is thus that we are to take the language 
of Jesus: 00d: éyw o¢ xaraxeivw, 2. e. in reference to the external 
fact ; while, on the other hand, as it respects the relation to God, 
it has its eternal significance. It may be supposed that after this 


1 Jer. xvii. 13, the phrase “‘to write the name of some one in the earth” is a figura- 
tive form for “leaving to destruction.” But, if this signification be applied here, it fol- 
lows that Christ judged the Pharisees, which, according to viii. 15, does not appear to 
be the tendency of the account. Besides which, in that case the words Zygu@ey sis ray 
viv would not have stood alone, but ésuare abray or airovs must have been added. 

2 In Aelian it is said of Archytas, that being asked an impudent question, he was 
silent, ixéyoube 38 xard rod rolvov, Deikas piv, o simeiv ECielero, ob puny Biaobels cimrsiv. 
But we must not overlook the circumstance that Aelian mentions this fact as an un- 
usual one. 
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acquittal of the woman by the Lord, if the husband had prosecuted 
her, she would have been condemned by the court and stoned ; 
but this would not have annulled the pardon granted by Christ, 
which was of everlasting force in regard to her soul. Hence 
Augustine very justly remarks: ergo et dominus damnavit sed 
peccatum non hominem. (Concerning <ig xad’ cig or xae7¢ [Mark 
xiv. 19; Rom. xii. 5] comp. Winer’s Gramm., 4th edit., p. 227. 
It is a solecism occurring also in profane writers. On the for- 
mation of this expression comp. Déderline de brachylogia [Erl. 
1831] p. 10.) 


§ 4. HEALING OF THE MAN BORN BLIND. 
(John ix. 1—34.) 


The eighth chapter, which winds up with the conclusion of a 
great series of discourses, is followed by the history of a cure. 
As to the chronological connexion of the latter with what precedes, 
no express dates are given, but cagéywy (ix. 1) in association 
with ver. 14, according to which the healing took place on the Sab- 
bath, allows us to regard the event as haying occurred on the same 
day during which the above discourses were delivered. This was 
the final day of the feast (vii. 37), and as such,a Sabbath. If 
a subsequent Sabbath had been meant, it is probable that wera 
ravra, or a similar formula, would have been added. As regards 
the form taken by the history of this cure, we are struck by the 
great degree of amplification, which brings to mind the accounts 
of cures given by the synoptical Evangelists. But, in the first 
place, it is to be observed that this narrative does not stand by 
itself; it is in union with the discourses in chap. x., to which it 
forms the historical foundation. And secondly, the greater part 
of this paragraph is not the history of the healing, but a repre- 
sentation of the insidious proceedings of the Pharisees. The 
Evangelist, however, in strict keeping with the design of his work, 
has reserved the description of the increasing hatred cherished 
against Jesus by his enemies for the later period of his life. 

Ver. 1, 2. In the neighbourhood of the Temple a number of 
sufferers lived (Acts iii. 2,) amongst whom was a man born blind. 
The severity and rareness of this affliction, induced the disciples 
to inquire into its cause. They traced this, like all evil, to sin, 
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but they were in doubt whether the sins of the man’s parents, or 
his own, had been the cause of such a calamity. The former view 
was very natural, and is also intimated ix. 84. According to 
Exod. xx. 5, evil is visited on the third and fourth generations, 
while good is transmitted to the thousandth ; or, if the statement 
be inverted, God by his grace so soon arrests the naturally pro- 
gressive operations of sin, that they are not displayed beyond the 
fourth generation. Thus instead of severity being involved in this, 
as is often believed, it implies transcendant grace. At the same 
time, even this transmission of happiness or suffering from parents 
to children presents nothing inconsistent, except when men are 
regarded as independent individuals standing in perfect isolation 
from the mass; while, according to every view that penetrates 
beneath the surface, humanity appears as a living whole of which 
individuals are the members, and as members, they naturally share 
the condition of the body at large. Participation, however, in 
the suffering of the parents is no more a sign of personal guilt, 
than participation in their happiness is a matter of personal 
merit.» (Comp. the details in the Comm. on Rom. y. 12, ff.) 
But the most remarkable part of our passage is the alternative 
presented in the words: 7 odrog quugrev, 4 of yovetg adrod. The 
hypotheses of the pre-existence and transmigration of souls, which 
it was at one time attempted to found upon this passage, may now 
be regarded as obsolete. The Jews do not appear at any time to 
have entertained these notions; at all events, the people in general 
never did? It is also to be observed that, had they done so, they 
must have supposed not merely pre-existence, but (as Origen ob- 
serves) a fall among souls in the spiritual world. Hence Tholuck 

1 The book of Job is a commentary on the truth that personal suffering is not always 
to be looked upon as the punishment of corresponding personal guilt. Job’s friends, 
in consequence of his suffering, supposed that he had contracted proportionate guilt, 
and urged him to confess it; but he declares his innocence, and God recognises it. The 
passage Deut. xxiv. 16, refers to personal guilt, which every one bears for himself. 

* That the Jews believed the doctrine of metempsychosis has been inferred from 
Josephus, B. J. ii. 12, who remarks: the Pharisees thought that souls passed into other 
bodies. But this, when rightly apprehended, has reference only to the perevowma- 
rwcis, t.e. the transition of the soul into a glorified body at the resurrection. ‘The 
pre-existence of the soul does indeed appear to be asserted in some rabbinical writings. 
(See the passages in Lightfoot, hor. heb. p. 1049.) They speak of a place where souls 
are assembled, which they call Goph or Guph (953), and from which souls gradually 
descend into bodies. But the question is, whether this idea had been distinctly arrived 


at in the time of Christ? The later Rabbins have taken a great deal from the Gnostics 
and other sects that was not known by the Jews of earlier times. Thus Eisenmenger 
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is of opinion that the passage is to be understood as referring to 
anticipatory punishment for future sins, which God, according to 
his omniscience, foresaw in the blind man, but that this view may 
have been entertained without any analogy in the Holy Scriptures.” 
Liicke, on the contrary, agrees with Lightfoot, and thinks of sins 
which the blind man may have committed in the womb of his mother. 
The Rabbins certainly admitted the possibility of such sins, and, 
in speaking of it, they appeal to the contest between Esau and 
Jacob in the womb of Rebekah, Gen. xxv. 22. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether, in the time of Christ, this had become a familiar 
national idea; but this view of the obscure passage commends it- 
self to me more than the others which it has been attempted to 
found upon it. 

I class the phrase, iva ruprdg yevvndn with those in which jv is 
used as indicating consequence and not design. Winer, indeed 
(Gramm. 3d edit., p. 883), says that it is to be explained from 
the Jewish teleology, which the disciples, participating the national 
propensity to exaggerate, had believed. But if this statement 
were forced, it would imply that the disciples supposed either the 
blind man or his parents to have sinned for the purpose, or with 
the design, that he might be born blind. According to the Jewish 
teleology such a design might certainly be ascribed to God, but 
not to sinners themselves. If therefore it is incorrect constantly to 
say that iva is employed éx€arizag, in order to remove a difficulty in 
the meaning,—it appears to me equally certain that Fritzsche and 
Winer have gone too far in asserting that in the New Testament 
iva is only used reasxaig. (Comp. the Comm. Matt. i. 22.) 

Ver. 3. The words of Jesus are by no means intended to convey 
a general denial of the sinfulness of the blind man and his parents ; 
they merely deny the connexion of this particular affliction with 
distinct personal guilt, although, apart from the collective guilt of 
the race, we cannot suppose any suffering in any instance. On 
this account, iva Qavegwdq x. +. A. cannot denote the only reason of 


(entd. Judenth. ii. p. 85) adduces passages from the writings of later Rabbins, in 
which, under the name of /bbur, a regular transmigration of souls is taught. 

1 It is true that these words were spoken only by disciples whom we may regard as 
still unenlightened ; so that we may admit this interpretation without supporting the 
untenable distinction, in the doctrine of predestination, between preevisio and predes- 
tinatio. But still I hesitate to receive this view of the passage, since it appears to me 
improbable that, at the time of Christ, opinions of this kind were prevalent among the 
Jews ; at all events, I know not of any certain proof that they were so. 
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the man’s being born blind, but simply the activity of divine grace, 
which in the phenomena of suffering again opens fountains of 
happiness. zvil still remains evil, even though God employs it to 
manifest his marvellous works. (Respecting the idea of Zeya, 
comp. the remarks on John. y. 36.) 

Ver. 4, 5. According to the ordinary interpretation,—which 
gives to 7u2ga the sense of tempus opportunum, and to wz that of 
tempus importunum (the latter being intended to designate the de- 
parture of the Lord),—this passage is by no means clearly intelli- 
gible. Even Dr Paulus justly observes that, taking this view of 
the passage, we cannot understand the words o3d¢}¢ divorces éoyd- 
Ceodas, Since it was after the departure of Christ that the apostles 
strictly began to work. On this ground he explains juégn as 
meaning daylight, and takes the passage as indicating the impos- 
sibility of effecting the cure without the necessary light of day. 
This view of the passage needs no refutation, as it obviously pro- 
ceeds merely from the objection of its author to miracles; but the 
remark against the ordinary exposition is certainly correct. In 
addition to this difficulty—oceasioned by the occurrence of the 
term ovdde/c, whereas the Lord at first spake only of himself,—as 
well as the uncertainty of the antithesis between juéga and wg, a 
question arises concerning the true relation between ver. 5 and 
ver. 6. While in the latter verse Jesus represents himself as 
working by day, in ver. 5 he describes himself as the light that 
brings the day, by which means the metaphor is completely changed. 
According to this we should expect iwés dc? éoeyd lectus x. ¢. Day ID 
which case the two verses would. have been in perfect ‘harmony. 
Now, although this reading does not occur, jués does, and this may 
have proceeded from a sense of the difficulties in the passage, not- 
withstanding the fact that it does not entirely remove them. 


The passage does not become clear until we look further intothe | 
meaning of juéga and wé. After the comparison of places such | 
as Luke xxii. 53 (where the hour in which darkness has do- — 
minion is the subject of discourse), it cannot well be doubted that 
the two expressions denote the predominance of the element of | 


grace or of darkness, 7. e. evil. The period of grace was then Re 
specially conditional on the presence of Christ as the light of the — | 
world; when he withdrew darkness broke in, although it did not | 


prevent the dawn of a new and more glorious day in the invisible 
ministry of Christ through the power of the Spirit,—a day that will 
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not attain its perfect splendour until Christ returns. Thus Christ 
is conceived of in a twofold manner, first as the illumining sun of 
the spiritual world, and secondly, as himself co-operating with it." 
In the latter view he appears as the model of the human race, 
and in connexion with this the reading jyé¢ has its truth. Hence 
the language is applicable to all times of favour, to particular sea- 
sons as well as to the entire period, seasons of favour being con- 
stantly followed by circumstances of a darker kind, which become 
a medium of blessing only when the others have been improved. 
According to the interpretation thus given, the sense of the words 
is to be understood as follows: “I must work the works of God 
while good predominates ; too soon the time will come when dark- 
ness will gain dominion and (for a space) interrupt all my opera- 
tions (in spiritual things.) So long as I am in the world, I am 
the Light of the world, and I promote the prosperity of all that is 
good ; but, as soon as the darkness breaks in and hides me from 
view (which shortly came to pass at the death of Christ), that 
prosperity will be arrested.” The physical exchange of day and 
night, by means of which all the processes of nature are assisted, 
thus forms a striking figure of the exchanges between the powers 
of the unseen world. (Comp. the Comm. on xi. 9, 10 ; xii. 35, 
36.) The words, however, were specially intended to draw the 
thoughts of the disciples,—who had been standing with their 
attention fixed merely on the sick man,—to the fact that the 
Father had prepared all things, and, amongst others, this blind 
man, for the grand ministry of the Son; hence it was his duty to 
glorify God in him. 

This view of the passage has been opposed by Liicke and Kling, 
although upon grounds evidently unsatisfactory. But the inter- 
pretation proposed by them needs a close consideration, as at 
first sight it appears to commend itself. According to this, the 
formula oddelg divaras gyéZecdus is merely a proverbial mode of ex- 
pressing the thought: “ One cannot work at night ;” while ver. 4 
and ver. 5 are so connected that in the latter the nature of Christ’s 
work is more precisely defined. In this case the sense would be: 
* For me also there comes a time when it is not possible to work ; 
since I am in the world, I am the Light of the world, it is my 
vocation to enlighten.” But, in the first place, it is quite beyond 


1 Compare Meyer's Blatt. f. héh. Wahrh. Vol. iii. p. 361, ff. 
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proof that a proverbial mode of expression such as odde/¢ divaras 
éeyéCecdu has anywhere existed. It is only the first part of the 
Saviour’s language that is proverbial, viz. “It is necessary to 
work, while the day lasts ;”’ the other part, “ a night cometh when 
no man can work,” is a prophetic announcement by Christ respect- 
ing the future. In the second place, it is quite incorrect to trans- 
late érav @ “since I am;” éray signifies quando, si quando, 
quamdiu, but never “since.” (Cf. Wahl. clav. N. T. s. v.). Kling 
acknowledges that Liicke is mistaken here, and thinks éray is to be 
understood as quamdiu; but he has overlooked the fact that then 
the entire meaning is unsuitable. According to Liicke’s interpre- 
tation, érav must here signify “since.” Kling thus removes the 
foundation from the exposition which he on the whole approves. 
For, according to Kling, what would be the meaning of the words, 
“so long as Iam in the world I am the Light of the world?” 
Here, “ to be in the world” means “to live,” “ to dwell on earth ;” 
and did Christ cease to be the light of the world when he ceased 
to dwell on the earth ? Hence we are only afresh convinced that 
our interpretation is correct, the twofold aspect in which, according 
to this, Christ contemplates himself, not being at all prejudicial, 
since a similar view frequently occurs in his discourses. In regard, 
however, to what we have said respecting the commencement of a 
new, brighter day, after the night had gathered over the Lord, this 
has not (as Kling seems to suppose) been laid down as involved in 
the text, but merely remarked in order to shew the reader more 
plainly in what manner, according to the case in question, we are to 
regard the relation of subsequent times to the life of Christ on earth. 

Ver. 6, 7. As regards the cure of the blind man by means of 
spittle, we have already treated of that subject in the remarks on 
Mark vii. 32, where the same method was adopted in the case of 
one who was deaf and dumb. ‘The only thing that remains to be 
observed is that, in diseases of the sight, the ancients often recom- 
mended saliva, and even saliva jejuna. Comp. Pliny H. N. xxviii. 
7. Itis a peculiarity in our history, that the Redeemer further 
recommended washing in the pool of Siloam. To me, however, 
it appears altogether unlikely that this washing was designed to 
accomplish any part in the cure; it was probably intended merely 
to remove the z7Aé¢ laid upon the eyes; and special mention is made 


1 Suet. vit. Vespas. 7, it is said of this emperor (Vespasian): e plebe quidam lumi- 
nibus orbatus, item alius debili crure, sedentem pro tribunali pariter adierunt, orantes 
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of it, because, at the moment when the +7Aés was taken away, the 
disengaged eye was enabled to perform its function. The only 
instrument by which the cure was effected was the +7Aé; (formed 
from the xricuz«), which acted as a conductor of the healing energies 
of Christ. (Si”Awdés = mtv or mv, Nehemiah iii. 15; Isaiah 
viii. 6.7 According to tradition, it sprang at the foot of Moriah, 
and hence it was a type of the spiritual stream which issues from 
the Temple of God. (Isaiah viii. 6 ; Ezekiel xlvii. 1.) 

Tholuck thinks that the appended remark : 6 iguqveleras doreo- 
rarwevoc, by which St John explains the name Siloam to his Greek 
readers, is intended to convey a typical reference to Christ, and on 
this account he is inclined to expunge it from the text, as a gloss 
by an allegorizing Greek of a later period, in which view Liicke 
also agrees. But this opinion is not supported by critical autho- 
rities. The words are inserted by all of them except the Syriac 
version, in which case its omission is a matter of course, It is 
also to be borne in mind that St John is fond of such supplementary 
observations, and often adopts them. There is nothing prejudicial 
in tracing this remark to St John himself, if it be regarded merely 
as an etymological interpretation. How he ean have intended it 
to suggest a type of Christ it is difficult to conceive, since the man 
was the individual sent, and Christ was the person by whom he 
was sent. ‘To me it appears certain that, if St John had designed 
to use a figure at all, he would have compared the rivulet that 
sprang from under the Temple-Hill (the symbol of God’s heavenly 
dwelling) to the spiritual stream which issues from God. (As to 
the forms r>-v and bv, they may also have a passive signification. 
Comp. Tholuck, Beitriige zur Spracherklar. des N. T, p. 123, ff.) 

Ver. 8-12. The first persons who make remarks upon the mi- 
raculous cure are the neighbours,—well-meaning men, but com- 
pletely under the influence of the Pharisees. They are amazed, 
opem valetudinis, demonstratam a Serapide per quietem (in a dream) restituturum oculos 
si inspuisset ; confirmaturum crus, si dignaretur calce contingere. Cum vix fides esset, 
rem ullo modo successuram, ideoque ne experiri quidem auderet, extremo hortantibus 
amicis, palam pro concione utrumque tentavit, nec eventus defuit. In the history of the 
same man by Tacitus (hist. iv. 81) it is said: ut genas et oculorum orbes dignaretur 
respergere oris excremento. An analogy to this is furnished in modern times by the 
custom of the French kings in healing scrofulous affections. 

1 Lightfoot (hor. heb. 1052) distinguishes between the two names, and refers them 
to the two ponds which the stream formed. Probably, however, the two forms were 
employed interchangeably. The stream ran at the foot of Mount Zion, at the southern 


end of the city. Comp. Just. Olshausen zur Topographie des alten Jerusalem, p. 56. 
17* 
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and desire to see Jesus, but for the sake of safety they immediately 
bring the matter before their spiritual leaders. This is the only 
instance in which zgoca/rnc, mendicus, occurs, and even here it 
does not rest upon certain evidence; many distinguished Codices 
have rugads instead. But the latter reading too plainly betrays it- 
self as a correction from the context; the distinctive feature in the 
man’s case was his being blind, not his begging. The verb zgos- 
airéw, however, occurs Mark x. 46; Luke xviii. 35. 

Ver. 13-16. Thereport of the cure to the Pharisees now leads 
to further transactions respecting the miracle. The enemies of 
the Saviour, in order to rob it of its importance, say that it was 
performed on the Sabbath. But the cure of aman born blind 
appears to some among them too difficult to have proceeded from 
any other than divine power. ‘The formality of the investigation 
renders it likely that the whole affair took place before a tribunal, 
which probably was the so-called petty Sanhedrim. (The term 
was applied to inferior courts of justice, which existed in all cities. 
Respecting the Jewish tribunals, comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxvi. 
57.) Before this assembly, a difference of opinion concerning 
the matter might arise, because the Pharisees, with all their 
minute casuistry, had not attained so far as to decide upon every 
case in which a disease might or might not be healed.’ 

Ver. 17-23. Perhaps they hoped to be able to bring the blind 
man himself as a witness against Christ, since they asked him 
about his benefactor; but the simple man spoke in his favour. 
He regarded Jesus as an individual endowed with superior powers, 
as22. (As to the degree of faith manifested by the restored man, 
comp. the Comm. on ver. 30, ff.) The Pharisees now inquire of 
the parents whether it was not incorrect that their son had been 
blind from his youth, and whether some deceit was not being prac- 
tised in jest. They, however, for fear of the tyrannical Rabbins, 


declined any discussion of the matter, and referred to the man 


himself, who had attained his full age (4Asx/a, ver. 23.) 


The Evangelist incidentally remarks (ver. 22) that the Jews — 


had already resolved (ovvridecdas, to pass a decree, to come to an 
agreement; compare Luke xxii. 5; Acts xxiii. 20) that those 


1 The folly of the Rabbins in settling these matters surpasses all description. Comp. 
Lightfoot hor. p. 1051, where he quotes from Schabb. fol. 108, 2: vinum in medium 
oculi injici (sabbato) prohibitum, poni super palpebras licitum. Alter dicit, sputum 
etiam super palpebras poni prohibitum 
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who would declare Jesus to be the Messiah should be separated 
from connexion with the synagogue. Compare John xii. 42. 
(The expression droowdywyos yiveodos, indeed, does not apply to the 
two highest degrees of excommunication, =77 and s™¥, but only to 
the lowest punishment, which was called 72, and consisted in being 
excluded from the synagogue for a month. - It is evident that the 
penalty was intended merely as a means of intimidation to prevent 
the people from allying themselves to Jesus.) 

Ver. 24-27. Once again the Pharisees turn to the healed man 
himself, and seek, by means of their spiritual authority, to lead 
him into error. They tell him that they know “he (Jesus) is a 
dwaerwars.’ The honest and sincere man, however, does not allow 
himself to be drawn aside by falsehood, but retains the impression 
which he at first received from the person of the Lord, viz. that 
he was an absolute friend and benefactor. With the power of 
simplicity he unveils to the Pharisees the secrets of their own 
hearts, and shews them the insincerity from which their question 
proceeded, in the words: uj nal bwsig Dérere abrod wadyral yevecdas. 
(Asddvas ddFav r% Oc@ here signifies, to tell the truth: “do not 
attempt to conceal that which is known to us, and of which we 
have been informed by God.” The dwagrwaés here, as ver. 16, 
according to the main idea implied by the term, is a person who 
displeases God, and to whom, on this very account, God does not 
impart or intrust any higher powers. Compare the remarks on 
ver. 30, 31.) 

Ver. 28-34. The boldness of the man’s faith now kindles their 
rage to a flame; they place themselves, as genuine disciples of 
Moses, in contrast with him, as an apostate and a follower of 
Jesus. This leads the man born blind to become the teacher of 
those who, as the guides of the people in spiritual matters, ought 
to have been able to see clearly. The words zédev gori might 
cause the expectation that the blind man, in stating his opinion as 
to the person of the Redeemer, would say more than he did ver. 
17, where he called him zgogjrns; for the expression (éder éor/) 
might be applied to a higher, heavenly existence, to the divine 
nature of Christ. But, upon a closer view, itis easily seen that the 
language is not employed in this sense. The Pharisees compared 
Christ with Moses, and then said, in reference to the former : roirov 
8% ob% ofdamev axédev gor, Moses is spoken of as one aad roi 
odgavod, not as possessing a superior heavenly nature, but as a 
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Prophet, as one sent from God. The words of the healed man re- 
specting Jesus convey just the same meaning, while the higher con- 
viction of the divine origin of Christ might easily be developed from 
this faith, as the bud from the root. This faith in the man rested 
upon one proof alone, viz. subjective experience. It is evident, 
however, that his experience did not relate merely to the external 
cure, but on the contrary, in connexion with this, light beamed 
into the depth of his soul. But for such an operation of grace, his 
faith being as yet only in the germ, he would not have been able to 
meet the malignant temptations of the Pharisees with such a vigor- 
ous resistance. (Ver. 30 various readings occur in the words ¢v 
rourw yée. Onthe one hand, yée has been objected to and cor- 
rected by ov, while on the other, instead of é rotrw [scil. xedy- 
wars], ¢v rovro has been adopted as more suitable. But the criti- 
cal authorities are decidedly in favour of the ordinary reading, 
and there is no reason whatever to doubt its correctness, if we 
only view the yée as occasioned by an ellipsis, or rather an apo- 
siopesis. The language of the man is to be regarded as full of 
emotion, and we may supply what is wanting thus: “ Speak not 
80, for herein is a marvellous thing, &c.” Comp. Winer’s Gramm. 
p- 521, f.) The conversation at length concludes (ver, 34) with 
calumnies against the man who faithfully confessed his belief, and 
with the punishment of excommunication. 

(The word éx€érrev by no means signifies merely the removal 
of the man from the council-room; it implies excommunication. 
It is only in the latter sense that the fact appears so important 
as it is represented according to ver. 35. The expression éA0¢ 
eyewndng ev &mwaerioss relates to the whole personality, so that the 
sense is: “ We see that thou art not merely branded by God in 
thy body, but perverse in thy soul.” Some have proposed to take 
6Aog == daws, “Thou art throughout born in sins,’ which in the 
end amounts to much the same thing.) 


§ 5. DISCOURSES OF JESUS AGAINST THE PHARISEES. 
(John ix. 35—x. 21.) 


The fresh chapter should have begun at ver. 35, since x. 1. ff. 
is connected in the closest manner with what precedes. For the 
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transition (35—38) is followed by the great discourse on account 
of which especially the above narrative was introduced. This 
discourse contains, in addition to the polemic element that opposes 
the Pharisees, a doctrinal one, by which it stands in the most inti- 
mate association with the main design of the Evangelist. Here 
the Redeemer describes himself by reference to his peculiar work 
in relation to men, and thus the sublime portrait of the Saviour 
which John aims to sketch is completed. 

Ver. 35-38. In these transition-verses, the first thing we see 
is the solicitude of the Lord to lead on the healed man, who had 
so faithfully employed the feeble knowledge which he possessed, to 
further attainments. He exhorts him to exercise faith in the Son 
of God, whom he plainly declares himself to be; whereupon the 
man adores him as his Redeemer and Benefactor. 

Here, however, arises the enquiry: what is the meaning of 6 
viig r. ©. in this passage? This passage is one of those employed 
to prove that the meaning of the term in question is “ Messiah,” 
and we cannot deny that here, as i. 50, this assertion has some 
appearance of truth. For since, according to ix. 17. 30, the blind 
man at first considered Christ to be a prophet, it seems consistent 
that he should be led on to the conviction that Christ was more 
than this, viz. that he was the expected Messiah himself. It is 
true, it might be said that, since no further doctrinal explanation 
is added, it can by no means be supposed that the healed man can 
have attached to the expression vidg +. ©. the more profound sig- 
nification of being born from the essence of the Father.’ He does 
not ask what is the Son of God? but simply “ who is he?” (Ver. 
06.) But plausible as this mode of argument is when the words 
are viewed alone, it loses all its force as soon as we compare the 
passage immediately following, viz. x. 30-—36. From this, which 
is more definite and more copious, we must explain the one under 
consideration, which is brief and general. The verses to which 
we refer shew, beyond the possibility of dispute, that the Jews were 
not acquainted with the expression vidg r. ©. as a common desig- 
nation of the Messiah, but that on the contrary they regarded it 
as blasphemy, if any one applied the term to himself, and thus made 
himself equal with God. Hence a person being the subject of dis- 
course, the question s/s Zors may be taken as meaning: ‘“ What 


» That is,—since the Saviour did not give the man any explanation of the term, it i 
not likely that the man would himself attach to it this profound signification.—Tr. 
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am I to understand by the term vidg r. ©?” Now, whether 
John has withheld from us any of the particulars, or it did not 
appear to the Lord appropriate to give the simple-minded man a 
number of doctrinal explanations, it was sufficient that he should 
represent himself as the Son of God in association with the bene- 
ficent power, the influence of which the man had already expe- 
rienced, and his faith at once embraced the Lord as his benefactor. 
In conclusion, here again we see that the specific. nature of faith 
does not consist in clear and precise ideas so much as in suscepti- 
bility of heart to the influence of heavenly powers. The yvdois 
advances as the ziors is developed. 

Ver. 39—41. Jesus now passes on to the discourse, which was 
intended partly for the Pharisees, some of whom probably hastened 
to the spot when they saw Jesus talking with the healed man. The 
relation of the blind man (whose spiritual eyes, as well as those 
of his body, had been opened) to the spiritually blind Pharisees, is 
the first thing set forth by the Redeemer. Concerning the words 
eye cig neice eig Toy xdomoy ToUTOY 72.00v comp. the remarks on iii. aly 3 
and viii. 15. The advent of the Redeemer is a source of curse as 
well as of blessing; he bestows the latter upon those who are 
humble and believing; he visits the former upon those who are 
rebellious and unbelieving. According to circumstances, first the 
one aspect of his ministry is presented, and then the other. 

In the words va oi ui Bréwovres x. r. A. corporeal blindness is as- 
sociated with spiritual blindness. This mode of expression was 
occasioned by the cure of the man corporeaily blind; blindness of 
the eye is viewed as a symbol of blindness of soul. 

It is customary, for the purpose of removing that which is con- 
sidered objectionable in the severe language iva of Prérovres ruprcl 
yévevra.t, to interpret ive as employed éx€urimé¢ and merely denot- 
ing consequence. But it has already been shewn, in the remarks 
on Matt. xiii. 14 (compared with John xii. 40) that this is con- 
trary to the meaning of the Lord. The infliction of blindness 
upon those who see is viewed as an intended punishment. Greater 
difficultes, however, are presented in the subsequent question of 
the Pharisees: yi xa! jets cvpaof éowev; Tholuck, as some of the 
Fathers, e. g. Chrysostom, here understands corporeal blindness. 
The words taken thus would not convey a tolerable sense. unless 
regarded as ironical, thus, “surely you do not mean to say that 
we are corporeally blind!” But, even thus understood, they are 
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less suitable than when considered as relating to spiritual blind- 
ness. The only difficulty involved in this view arises from the cir- 
cumstance that the Pharisees ask whether they are rup)0/, whereas 
Jesus just above called them BAécovres, and ver. 41 again describes 
them similarly. If the expression be interpreted in the sense of 
“made blind,” then the following language of Jesus, in which he 
addresses them as persons who see, is not consistent. Hence it 
seems necessary to say that the vain Pharisees, proud of their 
knowledge, did not rightly understand the words of Christ, but 
only caught the general impression, “he speaks against us ;” and 
having misconstrued his language, concluded that he called them 
blind, at which they were greatly offended. The answer of Christ 
then appears intended to correct their mistake, but, at the same 
time, to shew them that their supposed superiority is conducing to 
their destruction. The first part of this answer is perfectly clear ; 
the meaning is: ‘If you in reality possessed no capacity for the 
knowledge of God, it would be better for you; in that cage your 
condition could not be charged upon you as sin.’ The expression 
cwupriay ovx exewv must not be rendered “to be sinless ;”’ it means 
only “ to be without blame as regards your present position.” Had 
they been blind, they would not have been absolutely sinless, they 
would only have been less blameable in their sinful state ; being in 
a kind of unconscious condition, they would not have perceived the 
spirit of Christ moving upon their hearts. But as they saw, 
their unbelief deepened their guilt. Consequently the passage 
must be taken thus: “ were ye blind, ye might, according to the 
nature of my ministry (which changes the u4 Prérovres into PAE 
cores), Obtain assistance from me; but now, since ye think that 
ye see, ye remain as ye are.” 

The formula viv 6: Aéyere ér1 BAErouev is very appropriately se- 
lected to point out the peculiarity of their state, which consisted 
in the fact that they actually had a certain capacity for the 
knowledge of God, but obscured it by their conceit, and were in 
reality blind (Matt. xxiii. 24.) Accordingly it may be accounted 
that, with all their guilt, they did not commit the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, when they opposed Christ; they knew not what they did. 

Chap. x. 1-6. The portion of our Lord’s discourse on which we 
have just commented is immediately followed, as x. 21 clearly 
shews,” by the comparison of the good and bad shepherds. Here 


1 Comp. the Treatse by Voretzsch on this section (x. 1-18). Altenburg 1838. 
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the connexion of the ideas is so close, that the unity of the dis- 
course does not admit of any doubt; it is only needful to suppose 
a pause in the conversation, or to supply a form of transition. 
It is also to be observed that the conduct of the Pharisees, whose 
calling was that of pastors, had furnished sufficient occasion for 
the Saviour to exhibit to them the picture of a true shepherd. 

This passage is not to be regarded as a complete parable (comp. 
the remarks on Matt. xiii. 1); it wants one thing belonging to 
the nature of parables, viz. the narration of an occurrence as a 
fact. Hence the term zagoiuix (ver. 6) is to be taken only in the 
signification of “comparison.” (John never uses the word zaga- 
€oa7, which may also be employed in this general sense. Comp. 
the Comm. on Matt. xiii. 1.) 

In order to explain the choice of this particular comparison, 
some expositors have supposed that Christ uttered the words in 
the open air, within sight of a flock of sheep. This appears to 
me too far-fetched; the comparison of teachers with shepherds 
was already so common in the Old Testament,’ that no special 
occasion for its selection was needed. Besides which, I do not 
see how it can be supposed that what is related ver. 25, ff. took 
place outside the city. As to the interpretation of the comparison 
(ver. 1-5), Jesus (ver. 7, 9, 10, 11, 14-18) very copiously ex- 
pounds those features of the similitude which refer to himself; 
verses 8, 10, 12, 13, on the contrary, he explains as those that 
serve to depict the character of false pastors. The individual 
members of these two parts perfectly correspond. 1. Ver. 7, 9, 
Jesus shews what was meant by the entrance through the right 
door, representing himself as being this door; ver. 8, 10, he de- 
scribes the parallel choice of the false way, the climbing over, by 
which the false shepherds are characterized as robbers, who rob 
both the sheep of their salvation, and the true Shepherd of his 
Sheep. 2. Ver. 11, 14, the Lord describes himself as the true 
Shepherd whom the sheep know; ver. 12, 13, on the contrary, 
he portrays the hirelings, whose voice the sheep know not. Ac- 
cordingly, it would be supposed that the whole similitude is so 
clear as to prevent the possibility of any difference of opinion con- 
cerning it; but such is not exactly the case. Jn the first place, 
Christ has not explained all the features of the comparison ;— 


} Comp. in particular the passages Numb. xxvii. 16, 17; Ezek. xxxiv. 1, ff which 
contain the elements of our comparison. 
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for example, respecting the Sugweés, ver. 3, nothing farther is said ; 
hence the question arises, whether this point has a particular sig- 
nification or net. If the expression be retained, according to the 
interpretation of the comparison given by the Redeemer himself, 
the only hypothesis which presents itself is, that the Svgweds means 
the Holy Spirit, who prepares the way, and brings about the 
entrance of Christ into the hearts of believers. Still I do not 
venture here to advance anything decisively, since the Lord him- 
self is silent on this point. Jn the second place, it is remarkable 
that Jesus gives prominence to a double reference in the simili- 
tude; he represents himself first as the door, and then as the 
shepherd who enters through the door. This circumstance seems 
encumbered with so much difficulty that it might be thought 
necessary to suppose that, in the first instance, the Saviour had 
only one point of comparison in his eye, viz. the parallel between 
himself and a shepherd; and that he did not intend to exhibit the 
figurative import of the door until afterwards, when giving the 
further explanation. But this supposition appears to me by no 
means tenable; what Jesus says in the exact interpretation, 
doubtless was in his mind when he drew the comparison. The 
strangeness of this double reference at once disappears, if we only 
keep clearly in view the twofold relation involved in the person of 
Jesus. Christ might, on the one hand, represent himself, accord- 
ing to his humanity, as one teacher amongst others; and on the 
other hand, he might prominently display that part of his nature 
which admitted of no comparison, and according to which he is the 
Mediator between God and men, the only way of salvation to 
teachers themselves. Hence this twofold application of the simili- 
tude to Jesus was necessary for the very purpose of shewing that 
in every way it related to him. A mere representation of hiraself 
as a good shepherd would have led the hearers to think of him 
simply as they did of all other teachers, or at the utmost to look 
upon him as distinguished from them in degree, but not as speci- 
fically different. 

With respect to the individual points, it is scarcely needful to 
remark that, in the East, as elsewhere, there were robbers and 
wolves, and that there the shepherds were accustomed, in the 
known manner, to drive the sheep to the pasture; nor is the cir- 
cumstance of a watch keeping guard over the flock to be consi- 


dered as peculiar to oriental usage. One observation only is 
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requisite, viz. that by aaj we are not to understand a regular 
building, but merely an open space enclosed by a low wall. This 
explains the term dyva€aivew, which, if the term «aq were viewed 
according to our western customs, would be somewhat obscure. 
However, we shall connect the elucidation of particular points 
immediately with the interpretation which Jesus himself gave to 
those Jews who did not rightly apprehend the meaning of the 
similitude. 

Ver. 7-9. The Redeemer begins his explanation with the most 
emphatic assurance (duiy duiy A¢yw ouiv) that he himself is the 
Sizu réiv reoCdrwy. As we have already remarked, it might seem 
that this metaphorical allusion was not originally implied in the 
similitude, but is to be regarded as a subsequent turn given to 
the comparison in the course of conversation. @dga, considered 
as it stands in the comparison itself, might be supposed to mean 
nothing more than those genuine, self-renouncing sentiments 
which result from divine influence in the mind. But if we only 
examine the meaning of Sige more closely, no such distinction is 
presented, and even viewed in itself it would be utterly untenable. 
The expression does not indicate a doctrine, or a communicable 
circle of ideas necessary in order to an entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven; for in that case the application of the term Siga to 
Christ would have been altogether unsuitable, and he ought to 
have been called Sugweds or édnyés. If, however, it is remembered 
that what Christ imparts is actually his own nature, we see that 4 
he bears the name (as xiv. 6, 4 édé¢) in its deepest and most fun- — 
damental sense. He who does not participate the nature of Christ, 7) 
cannot enter the true aiaq either as a teacher or as a scholar. 
This aia4 certainly signifies the BaciAca r. ©., the true community — 
of believers ;? but all teachers must first enter this community as 7) 
believers through the reception of the divine being and nature; — 
and after this entrance, it is only by ampler endowments than — 
those generally conferred, as well as by a special call, that they — 
become teachers. The antithesis between sheep and shepherds, | 
which distinctly presents itself in the similitude, of course dis- | 
appears in the explanation; for although every sheep is not a | 


1 Nevertheless comp. ver. 16, whence it appears that, as far as this passage, the — 
kingdom of God is conceived of in the external form of a theocratic institution, although 
in accordance with its true idea, ¢.e. as the genuine Israel not only corporeally but — 
spiritually. 
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shepherd, yet every shepherd is, in a certain sense, a sheep in the 
general flock of Christ, and for him no other way of entrance 
avails than that which is appointed for all. The mistake of this 
circumstance has occasioned much perplexity, especially respecting 
verses 9 and 10; it has appeared unintelligible how Christ, in a 
comparison supposed to treat merely of teachers, could speak of 
the general blessings resulting from faith in the Redeemer ;’ a 
difficulty which by our view is completely set aside. 

The first thing regarded as a consequence of entering through 
the Lord (ver. 9) is cwrygia, since he who enters leaves the xéo- 
(os Tis amwAsios. The next result is the éscégyendas and e&ép- 
'xzcda. These terms denote the complete and intimate commu- 
nion thus instituted between Christ and believers; receiving his 
life into themselves, they enter into fellowship with God. (The 
mode of expression is formed according to the Hebrew s‘3 and 
oesin, comp. Numb. xxvii. 17.) The last thing mentioned as 
the fruit of this entrance through the Redeemer is voy eigio- 
ze. This phrase, strictly speaking, belongs to the similitude, and 
the proper interpretation of it is not given till ver. 10, in the 
words Cary xu! regicodv zxcv. Here (as chapters iv. and vi.) Christ 
is represented as he who satisfies all the longings of the soul 
(hunger and thirst), imparting to man the eternal itself, the pos- 
session of which is in reality the object of all the cravings in the 
human heart. Liicke explains vowqjy sigicxew as referring to a 
blessing upon the ministry; an interpretation evidently in the 
highest degree forced, and proceeding merely from his excessive 
solicitude to preserve the distinction between the shepherds and 
the sheep. 

Ver. 8. 10. Alternately with this description of Christ as the 
door, and of those who enter by it, proceeds the delineation of the 
thieves, who, according to ver. 1, climb over the wall of the aia, 
without passing through the door. Looking at the picture closely, 
we should expect to find these thieves represented as bringing de- 
struction upon themselves, as it is said that those who enter 


1 The difficulty to which Olshausen thus refers may be stated more clearly as fol- 
lows. According to verses 1 and 2, it appears that in verses 9 and 10 the Saviour is 
speaking of shepherds or teachers, and of the blessings which they obtain from him. 
Hence it would seem strange that in describing these blessings he should mention only 
such as are enjoyed by all his flock. This difficulty is entirely obviated by Olshausen’s 
remark, that in the fold of Christ all the shepherds are sheep.—TR. 
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through the right door obtain salvation. This, however, is pre- 
supposed, although the description itself only exhibits their de- 
structive influence upon others; from such a ruinous effect on 
others their own perdition necessarily follows. The view given in 
the words before us shews that the robbers are contrasted with 
Christ. While he blesses and brings salvation, they destroy the 
sheep and seek their own aggrandizement. Had the other view— 
that they prepare ruin for themselves—been presented, in that case 
the contrast would have been between them and the sheep who enter 


the fold. Thus it may be seen that, in the nature of the subject, © | 


the antithesis between shepherds and sheep cannot be retained ; and 
this conclusion perfectly dissipates much of the obscurity in the 
similitude and its interpretation. A very great difficulty, however, 
is involved in the language of ver. 8: rdévreg door red Ewod Hrbov 
nrAtaro cic) na) Anorai. Many expositors have already remarked 
that the reading +20 uod is to be preferred just because of its dif- 
ficulty. The omission of the words may have arisen merely from 
the circumstance that this passage was employed by the Gnostics 
in support of their views respecting the objectionableness of the 
Old Testament. They explained wévreg door red god nAdov as refer- 
ring to the prophets of the Old Testament, and thus, as they pre- 
sumed, they had in the language of Christ himself a testimony 
against the Old Testament. But if the words be genuine, the 
question is,—how are they to be interpreted? The ferced explana- 
tions (which are in part quite contradictory) that zg stands for 
xaeis (and in this case false prophets would be meant) ; that it is 
instead of dvr: or bre (according to which false Messiahs must have 
been intended, who, however, did not make their appearance before 
Christ); or finally, that zg6 :uod is equivalent to =2d fs Ideas (in 
the sense “ all who pass by me and do not enter through me as 
the door’’), may be regarded as sufficiently refuted." At the same 


* Voretzsch (in the Treatise already referred to, p. 9 ff.) proposes to solve the diffi- 
culty by taking +g0 éwod as relating, not to the birth of Christ, but to his entrance upon 
his ministry. He observes that, before this, persons made their appearance who assumed 
authority ; and he adduces in particular from Josephus (Arch. xvii. 10, 5, 6, B. J. ii. 
4, 2) three individuals, Judas, Simon, and Athronges. But this solution is opposed by 
the circumstance that these personages did not lay any claim to a spiritual character ; 
they did not profess to be either Prophets or Messiahs; their tendency was merely 
external. Indeed too much honour is put upon them if they are looked upon as pre- 
tenders to the throne. ‘They appear, on the contrary, to have been common outlaws. 
From such men Jesus would in no case have expressly distinguished himself. It is self- 
evident that in his lips the expression xAteras xa Anccai has a spiritual reference- 
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time the interpretation supported by the most modern expositors 
contains doubtful points. Appeal is made to the present tense 
(cio?) and thence it is concluded that the words refer to teachers 
who acted in the time of Christ, and who, before his entrance upon 
his ministry, undertook to shew the Jews the way to heaven. But 
_ in the first place, it would then be necessary to restrict the term 
adévrec and apply it only to the majority; for that no one amongst 
the Jewish teachers acted faithfully and uprightly, according to his 
knowledge, is scarcely conceivable, while it is to be remembered 
that, before Christ’s ministry, the higher knowledge which he came 
to impart could not be attained by them. In the second place, the 
words door 7?.0ov zed ¢uod are not at all compatible with the idea— 
“‘ they taught before my entrance upon my ministry.” For, the 
circumstance of their coming before them would certainly decrease 
their guilt; and, if the terms were pressed, it might be asked,—are 
we then to regard those bad teachers who did not begin their 
operations till after the commencement of the Redeemer’s ministry 
as excluded from the charge? Hence this interpretation is by no 
means satisfactory ; it results from difficulty, and is forced rather 
than derived from the words. 

For my part, I incline towards the view already mentioned, that 
here false prophets, 7. e. teachers of error, are denoted. It is per- 
fectly true that xg¢ is never synonymous with ywe/s, but still, by a 
natural aposiopesis, the sentence to which <6 belongs may involve 
the idea of yweis, Now, in our passage, the main idea expressed 
by the phrase 7Adov rg6 ¢wod is that of “ working without me;” and 
if we understand the coming of Christ as meaning neither his 
entrance upon his ministry nor his birth, but his spiritual advent 
and operations in the mind, the words may properly be taken 
as conveying the sense “ false teachers, not called and not inspired 
by God, having no connexion with the Logos.” This signification 
alone suffices for the entire discourse. Accordingly there is no 
reason for remaining, as Liicke and Tholuck appear to do, alto- 
gether in doubt as to the interpretation of this certainly difficult 
passage. 

Ver. 11-13. As the second point of comparison, Christ him- 
self is further represented as the Good Shepherd, and contrasted 
with the wicdwrés. The specific feature in the character of the true 
Shepherd is the sacrifice of his life for the sheep, whilst the hire- 
ling, who is not connected with the flock by any real bond (08 ox 
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cio) rd redCare 71), has merely his own interest in view, and when 
danger approaches, he flees. (The Adxog is evidently a symbol of 
the Prince of this world, who pursues all the children of God, and ~ 
strives to wrest them from their Lord.) This passage is import- q 
ant, inasmuch as, at any rate, it must be classed with those in — 
which Christ himself points to his sacrificial death. (Comp. espe- — 
cially ver. 17, 18.) It may not indeed have been understood by 
those who heard the discourse, as a distinct declaration on the | 
subject, but after the death of the Lord, it necessarily gained the — 
form of a prophecy. The contents of these verses appear, in fact, 
as an expansion of the similitude, since that does not contain any | 
definite intimations of the sentiments here developed. 
Ver. 14-16. The idea that between the false shepherd and — 
the sheep there is merely an external connexion, and that they are | 
not blended into spiritual unity, is again expressed, ver. 13, in | 
order to place the contrary—the intimate union of Christ with his — 
people—in a still stronger light. This relation and its antithesis — 
were set forth with ase ae in the similitude itself (ver. 3, 
4, 5), and it was because Christ was chiefly concerned about the | 
apprehension of this, that he exhibited it so minutely also in the | 
interpretation. The close relation between Christ and his people © 
is here designated by ywdozxw. That this expression is not to be © 
understood as denoting a merely external knowledge is indicated | 
by the general usus loquendi of Scripture, according to which yivaic- — 
ze == 277, employed in reference to Deity, always signifies a sub- © 
stantial knowledge.! Moreover, in our passage the parallel which © 
the Redeemer draws between this ydoxew, and the most profound 4 
knowledge subsisting between the Father and the Son, shews the _ 
same thing. (For a more detailed consideration of this subject, 
comp. the remarks on Matt. xi. 27.) 
Further, the reciprocal action intimated in the words yidona | 
and yidoxoucr is not to be overlooked. Whilst the knowledge of | 
the Redeemer is the active element,—that which penetrates with 4 
his power and life,—the knowledge of believers is the passive | 
principle, the reception of his life and light. In this reception, © 
however, an assimilation of the soul to the sublime object of its | 
knowledge and love takes place; and thus an activity (although } 
1 Respecting the knowledge of believers by the Lord, comp. the remarkable language _ 


of Paul (2 Tim. ii, 19), in which he calls the knowledge of believers, on the part of the — 
Redeemer, the seal (c¢geyis) of being and living in God. : 
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only a derived one) is developed, which shews itself in obedience 
to his commands. At the sametime, the reception of that which 
is divine into the mind necessarily presupposes therein a principle 
kindred to God, which, when a homogeneous element is presented, 
spontaneously receives it, and, when approached by what is hetero- 
geneous, rejects it. On this account it is said, ver. 5: dddorgiw 
od un axorovdgowom, Sri odx Giducr Tov aArorgiov ry Qavyy. Thus the 
blind man was indissolubly bound to Christ by his gentle, enchain- 
ing power, while the opposing element which animated the Phari- 
sees could not hold him under its influence. 

Here, however, the question arises,—are we then to consider 
the tua wgiéura and the a&Aérgo so entirely different as this? 
Were the comparison urged, it might be supposed to shew that 
Christ divided men into two parts,—the one containing the prin- 
ciple kindred to God, which, when God exerts and manifests his 
power in Christ, is put in action,—the other containing the sinful 
principle, which does not allow itself to be attracted by what is 
divine, but follows only that which is evil. But we have already 
frequently pointed out the fact that such an absolute difference in 
men is not harmonious with the doctrine of Scripture. (Comm. 
the remarks on the parables Matt. xiii.) It is true that in the 
one class of men a preponderance of what is sinful is displayed, 
while in the other we see a preponderance of what is good; but 
on both sides a transition to. the opposite, by faithfulness or un- 
faithfulness, is possible. It is specially important to bear this in 
mind, when interpreting ver. 16. In this verse the Lord, after 
again mentioning his love to his people— which he declares will be 
faithful unto death—proceeds to describe the wide extension of 
the influences which he would exert. His gw4 causes every fibre 
of humanity to vibrate, and, where anything kindred is slumbering, 
there it awakens the germ of the higher life. Here the Redeemer 
certainly had in his eye the Jewish nation (the visible form of the 
Bacirnei« +. 0.) as the first dvAj, and the entire Gentile world as the 
more distant circle on which he would act. As, however, all Jews 
were not his sheep, so neither would all Gentiles be; but he would 
gather susceptible minds and faithful followers from among the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews. These together (after the wall of 
partition, raised by the external law, had been broken down, 
Ephes. ii. 14, ff.) would form a new living unity, the true spiritual 
Israel (ia sojuvm) in which Christ himself is the head (the «; 
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aorenv) ; Whilst the others who did not hear the voice of Christ 
would remain excluded. Here, therefore, not a word is said about 
a general union of a// men, good and evil. The passage John xi. 
52 perfectly corroborates our interpretation. There, those of all 
nations who are attracted by the power of the divine life are called 
véxva rod @zot, and Christ is represented as the person who unites 
them all, the cwayayay cis & This abolition of all barriers be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles had already been beheld, with the prophetic 
eye, by the seers of the Old Testament. In relation to this sub- 
ject, Psa. Ixxxvil. is worthy of special remark. There Rahab 
(Egypt), Babylon, Philistia and Tyre—the very nations who 
stood in the most hostile position towards Israel—are described 
as those who should be born in Zion, the centre of the theocracy. 
Nor must we overlook the circumstance that in xi. 52 this ex- 
tension of the effects wrought by the Redeemer is connected with 
his death; and thus the passage (comp. also Eph. ii. 14, ff.) is 
parallel with John xii. 32, where Christ, before his crucifixion, 
says that he will draw all (those who hear his voice) unto him. 
Accordingly his death appears as the act of emptying or pouring 
forth his power and his life, which, coming in contact with sus- 
ceptible minds, would draw them into the new living community. 
That which is to be imparted to a mass must be resigned in its 
individuality, in order to be found again in the greater unity.’ 


1 In Christianity this sacrifice of the individual to the universal, appears in its neces- | 


sary restriction (viz. so that individuality is not annihilated, but regained in higher 


energy) by means of the resurrection of the body, as the permanent (imitation of the | 


personality. In the Oriental religions, especially in Buddhism, and even according to 


the views of the most eminent Mohammedan mystics, the offering up of self is nothing — | 
but pantheistic annihilation. Such is the very doctrine of Dschelaleddin Rumi, when he 


sings :— 
God is the universal sea of being ! 
All beings, e’en the countless hosts of heaven, 
Are wafted, just like splinters on the ocean. 
Is the vast sea of Deity in tempest ? 
Then all his splinters dance upon the billows. 
Will he, the Parent-deep, dry up these fragments ? 
He throws them to some mountain’s arid summit. 
Or, will he merge them in his own abysses, 
Then must they yield as stubble to the burning! 


Hence, to be sacrificed to the universal appears to the mystic of the east associated with — 


delightful happiness, and accordingly the same poet says : 


Because to die is truly sweet (believe me), 
The Koran doth prohibit suicide. 





,— an — 2 
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Ver. 17, 18. On account of the profound connexion of this 
thought with the whole discourse, it is brought forward again with 
special stress in the concluding verses. Three equally remarkable 
ideas now present themselves. The first is that of the voluntary 
sacrifice, already implied in the terms sibévas rjv Yuyjy (eE2 Bry), 
but expressed with particular emphasis in the words odées aiger 
duriy an Emot, GAN eye cibnus durny ax ewaurod. (Ver. 18.) This 
idea is very important in relation to the scriptural doctrine of 
redemption. It shews that neither a compulsory decree of the 
Father, nor the power of the Evil One, occasioned the death of 
the Son, but that it resulted only from the inward impulse of the 
love of Christ. The Father, who is love itself, permitted that death 
of love to which the Son consented, because it would have been 
contrary to his nature to prevent the highest display of love; but 
in the will of the Father there was nothing which submitted the 
Son to necessity. This view of the sacrificial death of the Lord 
sets aside many objections against it which have commonly been 
derived from the argument that God, as love, could not deliver the 
Son to death; the death of Christ is the pure effluence of bound- 
less love, which thus displays its very essence in the sublimest form. 
The second idea is, that the dying Saviour of the world himself re- 
sumes his life. He ascribes to himself the éZovcv« to take it again, 
and represents this resumption of it as the purpose for which it was 
laid down (iva wéAw A&Ew adrqy), his death being designed to destroy 
death by life (Heb. ii. 14.) Although in other instances the 
resurrection of Christ is referred to the Father, whilst here it is 
ascribed to the Son himself, this is only an apparent discrepancy ; 
for Father and Son are one (ver. 30), and hence the nature of the 
Father lives also in the Son. So far, however, as we recognize in 
the Father the cause, and in the Son that which is caused, every- 
thing in the Son may be traced to the prescription (év7027) of the 
Father. As the Father is life, so the Son also carries it within 
himself (v. 26), and the life that overcomes the power of death,— 
the new light which emerges from the inundating darkness,—is the 
dvaoraors. Accordingly, the sentiment conveyed, when Christ calls 
himself the dvécracig (xi. 25), is identical with the meaning here, 


To me, death pours out life with pearly brightness, 

And for diversity gives unity ! 
Comp. Tholuck’s Bliithensammlung aus der morgenlandischen Mystik, Berlin, 1825, p. 
110 f. and 123 
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although it is the power of the Father that produces the effect in 
him. . 

The Jast thing to be observed is, that the Redeemer, in the 
words d& rotro 6 Turn me ayard, br: xm +. A. appears to found 
the bond of love between Father and Son upon the sacrifice of the 
latter. Liicke (in the first edition) endeavours to avoid this idea, 
by connecting vz with the preceding words, and translating thus: 
“The Father loves me, because I lay down my life, so much, that 
Thave power to take it again.” But Tholuck has already shewn that 
this interpretation is forced, since it is not at all consistent with the 
position of the words, and moreover, it would require that ta 
should be taken éxarimas, for which there is no ground, the re- 
surrection being here viewed strictly as the design of the death of 
Jesus. And further, according to Liicke’s interpretation of our 
passage, the essential difficulty remains ; for the love of the Father 
is founded upon the sacrifice of the Son, and this appears to favour 
the Socini-arian notion of Christ, as a being intimately connected 
with God by a moral bond,—viz. that of faithful and willing obe- 
dience,—but not by unity of nature. This passage, however, is 
to be classed with those in which the Lord, in speaking of his re- 
lation to the Father, places himself, as a man, on a parallel with 
his fellow-men. Jesus does not mean to say that his self-sacrificing 
love and fidelity is anything self-subsistent and distinct from God, 
by which the Father’s love has been deserved and gained; on the 
contrary, the Son’s spotless nature itself is the consequence of 
God’s eternal love to him, and the communication of God’s own 
nature to him. But in order to shew the Pharisees their estrange- 
ment from God in their love of self, Christ exhibits that part of 
his nature which was necessarily the most intelligible to them. 

Ver. 19-21. The result of this address delivered by the Re- 
deemer was, as in former cases, on the one hand, increased hatred 
poured forth in blasphemous sayings (concerning dauouoy een, 
comp. the Comm. on viii. 49, vii. 20), while, on the other, the 
minds of some were effectually wrought upon by the spiritual 
power displayed in the words of the Lord. It is the purpose 
of John to describe the gradual advance of these two opposite 
effects, as he constantly indicates the impression produced by the 
discourses of Christ which he reports. 
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§ 6, FEAST OF DEDICATION. 
(John x. 22—39.) 


The Evangelist, without making any remark whatever on the 
further journey of the Redeemer, transports us at once to a new 
feast at Jerusalem, that of the Dedication. The simplest way of 
explaining this connexion with what precedes, is to suppose that 
Christ remained either in Jerusalem or in its neighbourhood. 
The chronological character of St John certainly sustains an in- 
jury here as to its exactness; for, if he had intended to maintain 
chronological precision, he must here have added at least a date. 
The conjecture, that Jesus had not left Jerusalem at all, is espe- 
cially favoured by the circumstance that ver. 26, ff., the words of 
the Lord evidently have reference to the foregoing similitude of 
the Good Shepherd, which renders it probable that what follows 
was uttered in the presence of the same persons who listened to 
the preceding discourse. 

This section does not contain any fresh thoughts, but is in the 
highest degree important in relation to the development of the 
idea conveyed by vids r. ©. We have already taken opportunity, 
in commenting on the passage v. 18, ff., which is parallel to this, 
to shew that the term never occurs merely as name of the Messiah. 
In favour of this position the following conversation speaks far’ 
more decidedly than any of the arguments yet adduced, the proof 
contained in it being of such a nature that its force can scarcely 
be avoided. 

Ver. 22, 23. The feast which St John here calls ra éyxaina 
was held to commemorate the purification of the Temple dese- 
crated by Antiochus Epiphanes. In the Hebrew it is termed 
monn, @ e. consecration, eyxamouis rod Sucimorngiov (1 Mace. iv 
56), or xadagiomig rod iegov (2 Macc. i. 18), or rod vaod (2 Mace. x. 
5.) Josephus (Archeol. xii. 7) calls it ra gaira, on account of 
the brilliant illumination kept up during the eight days of the fes- 
tival. The feast fell in the month Chisley (December), to which 
circumstance allusion is made in the words zai yejuav jv. The 


} De Wette is quite mistaken in his observation on this passage, that the words ye- 
vo» mv have no reference to the weather, and that, if such a reference had been intended, 
xsimoy tyévero must have been said(?!). Xemayv gy certainly means “it was winter 
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rough, cold weather induced Jesus to choose a Stoa in order to 
converse with the Jews. ‘This Stoa, named after Solomon, was 
situated on the east side of the Temple, and on this account was 
called orod cvarorixq. In the destruction of Solomon’s Temple it 
was preserved, and in the time of Zerubbabel it was used as a 
venerable ruin. 

Ver. 24-28. In this porch Christ was surrounded by Jews of 
active mind, who were attracted by the wonderful appearance which 
the Redeemer presented to them, and filled with curiosity, were 
earnestly desirous to comprehend it. Their minds being full of 
the images which the generally prevailing belief associated with 
the idea of the Messiah, they thought that probably this might be 
realised in him. Still they remained in uncertainty, because so 
many things in Christ were not consistent with their notions, and 
they did not find that he supported them in their carnal hopes. 
From this tormenting suspense they wished to be relieved, and 
hence the question: fs qére riy Wuxjy quay azeeis; (Profane 
writers also use aigev [only without Luy7v] for wereweiZew “to leave 
in uncertainty,” “to strain by hope or fear.”” [Comp. Liicke’s re- 
marks, Stud. 1834, No. 3.] Markland conjectured aiwg:7z, which 
gives the same sense; but this is not supported by any critical 
authorities.) Christ tells them with sufficient plainness that he is 
the Messiah, but at the same time rebukes their unbelief, which, 
notwithstanding the most evident testimonies from God on his be- 
half (comp. the remarks on v. 86), would not allow them to de- 
cide in his favour. Jesus shews that they do not belong to his 
sheep, from the fact that his voice—his pure heavenly ministry— 
could not attract them, and found no earnest echo in their hearts. 

The reference in this language to the above similitude is obvious ; 
hence it appears to me that the words xadw¢ <ivov iuiv (ver. 27), 
which are wanting in the Manuscripts B.K.L.M. and other critical 
authorities, are a gloss. De Wette thinks the omission proceeds 
merely from the circumstance that these words were not found in 
the foregoing comparison, and accordingly he says that we must 
here acknowledge an instance of inaccuracy in John’s report. 
But, although the following language does not occur word for 
word in the previous portion of the Redeemer’s discourse, yet it 


time ;” but because in the winter inclement weather prevails, it is also certain that the 
- terms imply an allusion to the weather. 
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does in its essential contents. Hence this hypothesis is to be re- 
jected as unsound. 

Ver. 29, 30. The idea that all who are given to the Redeemer 
by the Father (respecting 6:déva:, comp. the Comm. on John vi. 37, 
44) belong to him in such a manner that he never can lose them, 
is here enlarged upon by Christ, evidently with the melancholy 
feeling that these persons to whom he spoke, and who, in the 
widest sense of his ministry, were contemplated as objects of re- 
demption, would notwithstanding be lost, because they had given 
themselves to another power than that of the Good Shepherd. 
(Comp. the remarks on John vii. 44.) The impossibility, how- 
ever, of true believers being lost, even in the midst of all the tempta- 
tions which they may encounter, is not founded upon their fidelity 
and decision, but upon the power of God. Here the doctrine of 
predestination is presented in its sublime and sacred aspect ; there 
is a predestination of the holy, which is taught from one end of 
the Scriptures to the other; not indeed of such a nature that a 
gratia irresistibilis compels the opposing will of man, but so that 
that will of man which receives and loves the commands of God 
is produced only by God’s grace. Hence no holy person has 
ever believed himself to be sanctified by anything (least of all by 
anything resting on himself) except the power of grace. Accord- 
ingly in our passage God is spoken of as the Preserver, and it is 
not said ‘‘ My true friends keep themselves in unalterable union 
with me,” for no men would be happy if left to self-preservation. 
But the designation of the Father as the absolute power (<Zay 
zdvrwy ori) evidently has a reference to the Evil One and his agents, 
whose hostile activity (ég7é@e) appears impotent in contrast with 
the victorious might of the Good One. 

The Lord, for the sake of throwing further light upon his re- 
lation to the Father, adds the declaration éya xa) 6 zarie ey gouey, 
which forms the centre-point of this entire discourse. The idea 
of viis being necessarily connected with that of zar72, these words 
express just as much as 6 vidg xal 6 wurde ev ciox, on Which account 
the Redeemer could justly say (without the need of a supposition, 
on our part, that the conversation is abridged) éz <izov, vids 7. O. 
eivi (ver. 36.) The primary idea suggested by the connexion of 
the passage is that of power, so that the phrase jmefav révray 
éori(ver. 29) applies also to the Son. But, since we cannot con- 
ceive of one divine property without another, it follows that % 
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eivas must denote the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father. 
Meanwhile, there are entirely unprejudiced expositors, such as 
Liicke and Tholuck, who have thought that our passage cannot 
relate to consubstantiality, because in other passages John em- 
ploys the expression % siva: respecting the relation of the disciples 
to himself. (Comp. xvii. 11, 21, 22.) But in these places we 
find the addition of the significant language: xal&g xa qusis eyed 
na) 6 rarje tv toueve ‘This of itself is enough to indicate that here 
the sense of the expression cannot be essentially different from that 
which we attach to it in the verse under consideration, and a closer 
view of the subject clearly shews that it is not so. For those 
who would entertain the hypothesis that % civa: refers only to unity 
of will, not of nature—an hypothesis at once Arian, Socinian, and 
Rationalistic—should not forget that true unity of will without 
unity of nature is something inconceivable. Hence, if Christ 
speaks of unity of will between himself and his people, this can 
subsist only so far as such unity of will has been rendered possible 
to them by a previous communication of his nature." The profound 
idea, that believers are assimilated to the Lord by the communi- 
cation of his nature to them (which we found, John vi., in the 
participation of his flesh and blood) here appears to have escaped 
the above named expositors ; but, this being kept in view, it is 
clear that in the present instance, as in the other, the language 
cannot but relate to consubstantiality.’ 

In conclusion, it should not be overlooked that ¢y, and not 
éic, is employed. The choice of the former expression indicates 
the manner in which we are to apprehend the relation of triality 
to unity in the Trinity. Triality of persons forms a unity of 
being but not of person ; the latter mode of speech would not be 
super-natural, but contrary to nature. The most ancient 
Fathers, as is known, were strangers to the view which has ob- 
tained since the time of Augustine, and is common in the so-called 
Athanasian creed, according to which a numerical unity is asserted 
of the triality of persons. 


1 This is acknowledged by Tholuck, in the fourth edition (p. 195), where he remarks 
that ¢y e7va:, even when used in application to the disciples, denotes not merely an ex- 
ternal harmony of will, but znternai fellowship of life, as the source of that harmony. 
That the expression must be used thus is obvious, for the & civas of believers with 
Christ depends upon the participation of the divine nature through the communication 
of his Spirit. (Comp. 2 Peteri. 4.) 

2 The same idea is also indicated in the subsequent language of Jesus, John x. 35, ff. 
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Ver. 31-33. The Jews quite correctly understood the expres- 
sion as denoting consubstantiality (de Wette discovers in this a 
mistake of the Jews [!], as if Christ did not in other instances 
ascribe to himself divine dignity and properties—and, more- 
over, here had they made such a mistake, he certainly would 
have removed it with a word) ;- believing, however, that God had 
not made Christ equal to himself, but that Christ had arrogated 
that equality (ver. 33), they viewed his words as involving blas- 
phemy against God. Here it will be well to refer to ver. 25, and 
to determine the precise meaning of vig r. ©. The Jews regard- 
ed Jesus as an ordinary man (civbgcarog wy Toles ceaurdy O<év), but 
nevertheless thought it possible that He was the Messiah, and saw 
no blasphemy in His open declaration that he was so (ver. 25.) 
However, when he called himself the Son of God, they took up 
stones and cried out, ‘‘ He blasphemes God!” Hence, it is quite 
inconceivable that the term “ Son of God,” among the Jews in the 
time of Christ, was synonymous with Messiah; on the contrary, 
it signified something higher and superhuman. As, according to 
earthly laws, the son bears the dignity of the father, so the ex- 
pression “Son of God” denotes the equality of dignity, and the 
common popular opinion did not ascribe this even to the Messiah, 
who was believed to be only an évdgur0g zur’ éxdoyqv. Hence, 
when the term dé. 7. ©. is connected with the name Christ (as John 
i. 50, vi. 69, ix. 17, 35), the former is a more precise definition 
of the latter, and the combination is to be understood thus: ‘The 
Messiah, who (according to the more profound view) is a mani- 
festation of the Son of God or Logos,” If the term had been a 
common designation of the Messiah, the defence of Jesus must 
have taken quite a different form; it would not have been requi- 
site for him to say anything more than this: “I only answered 
your question (ver. 24), and how can blasphemy be involved in my 
saying that I am the Messiah, whom ye yourselves have a certain 
inclination to believe me to be?” Instead of this, the Redeemer, 
in the first place, again reminds them of his xaAd zeyé, and when 
the Jews reply that they appreciate these, Christ adduces an argu- 
ment from the Old Testament, which sufficiently shews that he 
himself intended this expression to be apprehended in the more 
profound manner. 

Ver. 34-36. The Lord cites the remarkable passage, Ps. 
Ixxxil. 6. In the first place, as regards the form of the quotation, 
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vjwog is used in the wider sense of the Old Testament generally. 
(By way of synecdoche for the chief part, the whole is called the 
Thorah.) The expression occurs just in like manner, John. xii. 
34, xv. 25. Secondly, as to the passage itse:f, the words run: “3s 
nob oy "237 BMS ONT Ds IBN 5 LXX. eyw cite, Oot gore, nad viol 
inbioroy ee. This juxtaposition of Osés and viig inicrov ex- 
plains the synonymous use of the terms “ God” and “Son of 
God” by Christ in the sequel (ver. 35, 36.) The Son partakes 
the nature of the Father, and therefore the Son of God is himself 
God. Thus the Jews concluded, and the correctness of their 
reasoning is acknowledged by Jesus himself. The only question 
is as to the applicability of the name of God in certain cases, and. 
this the Redeemer intends to point out by the citation. The 
customary mode of interpreting the use of the quotation in our 
passage (the mode adopted by Liicke and Tholuck) is as follows. 
It is said that the Psalm relates to judges or kings; that these are 
called, in the Old Testament, Elohim, because they ought to dis- 
charge their duty in the name of God; and that hence the Re- 
deemer draws the conclusion: if ordinary kings are called gods, 
surely the highest king, Messiah, may wear this name. It cannot 
be said that this view is characterized by anything actually false. 
At the same time it is open to objection, inasmuch as the rigidness 
of the Mosaic Monotheism is incompatible with the unscrupulous- 
ness which appears to be betrayed in the application of the sacred 
name of God to human individuals, if the custom of calling kings 
Elohim had no other foundation than the circumstance, that it 
behoved them to fulfil their office in the name of God. Who gives 
to an ambassador the title of majesty, because he acts in the name 
of his monarch? The custom itself, however, is indubitable; 
only let Exod. xxi. 6, xxii. 8, 28, be compared with Exod. xviii. 
15, Deut. i. 17, xix. 17. Accordingly, the only question is,— 
whence did this extraordinary application of the name Elohim 
arise? The best assistance in answering this inquiry is gained 
from Exod. xviii. 15. where it is said: ots wep om “by Nao op 
These words are to be understood as referring to the regal and 
judicial ministry of Moses ; and hence it is seen that, according to 
the genuine theocratic view, God himself is conceived of strictly as 
the true King and Judge of Israel, who only has his organ through 
whom he manifests himself. Thus the name Elohim, applied to 
those who are in authority, presupposes a real union of the person 
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with God; if this does not exist, the name has no truth.’ That the 
Redeemer intended Ps. Ixxxii. 9 to be understood thus, is clearly 
shewn by the language: aegis ods 6 Adyos rod Ocod eyevero. This form 
of speech is parallel with the familiar phrase “3>2 52 nim 733 Tm 
which, as is known, denotes the circumstance of higher communi- 
cation, such as the prophets received. Gaeruentty we are here 
to understand not merely authorities purely political, but prophets 
and divinely-enlightened men in general, who, according to the 
theocratic view, might also judge, because God, the only true 
Judge, spoke through them. All these were termed children of 
God, because the power and nature of God wrought in them and 
were manifested by means of them. Thus a real parallel subsists 
between them and Christ himself; only that in him the absolute 
and perfect manifestation of God was represented, on which ac- 
count he is called the Son of God absolutely, 6 vids rod cot, whilst 
the others (to avail myself of a Philonean distinction) were rather 
called viol rod Aéyov. In this eminent sense, the Lord here de- 
signates himself ty 6 carig jyiaoe. The expression ayiciZev = SRT 
is here to be retained in the literal and primary signification’ in 
which it is used = agogi%ew, “to set apart from a number,” 
especially for sacred use. For whilst all prophets, and those to 
whom the word of God came, may be called jy:acuévos in relation 
to the world, the Messiah is the distinguished One among these 
jyvaowevos themselves, and thus the dys roi Ocod nur’ eLoxqv. 
(Comp. John vi. 69.) In order to strengthen the argument, and 
fasten it upon the hearers, Jesus adds: xai od Adaras Avdjves 7 
yeaon. The meaning of Avdjva: is here to be understood just 
as in Matt. v.17, Gal. ii. 18; the Scripture, as the expressed 
will of the unchangeable God, is itself immutable and indissoluble. 

Ver, 37-39. This language of Jesus (comp. the explanation of 
v. 36) is not unimportant, as the means of ascertaining, from his 
own lips, the relation of miracles to the proof which lies in the 
internal and divine power of his words. It is evident that here 


1 In opposition to this, de Wette remarks that a real union between these persons and 
God cannot be supposed, because God rebukes them (where?) as unrighteous. But 
here the language does not relate to concrete individuals, in so far as they express the 
idea imperfectly ; it relates to the idea as such. This idea is, that authorities are called 
gods, not because an office is entrusted to them externally by God, but because it is 
their duty to be organs of the divine will, which they would necessarily be, even if 
their own hearts were insincere. (Compare the remarks on John xi, 49—52.) 

* Respecting ayia, comp. the particulars on John xii. 31, 


— 


18* 
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two kinds of iorevew are distinguished, the qicreven rors ¢eyois, and 
the cicretew tot. Now, since the latter is represented as to be 
produced by the former, the siorelew zuof appears the higher. It 
presupposes full susceptibility to the divine influence which pro- 
ceeded from Jesus, and where such susceptibility existed, miracles 
certainly were rather an addition to the proof than the proof it- 
self. But where this was wanting, and the impressions of divine 
things had to contend with the manifold workings of sin—which 
operated partly from within and partly from without—there it was 
requisite to give such a sign of his heavenly mission as should set 
aside every doubt ; and this was the purpose answered by miracles. 
Now, where these passed over the mind without effect, the eradi- 
cation of all good had reached its highest degree, and sin had 
gained the victory. 

Respecting ydexey zai morevew, comp. the remarks on John vi. 
69. Some manuscripts here omit one and some the other idea, 
the arrangement having appeared to many transcribers unsuit- 
able. The form éy ¢wol 6 raurig xdya ev aro, which expresses the 
reciprocal action of the love between Father and Son, is elucidated 
in the remarks on xiv. 10. Concerning ver. 29, comp. the Comm. 
on vil. 30. . 
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§ 7. THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 
(John x, 40—xi. 57.) 


TuE last verses of chap. x. form only a transition to the follow- 
ing narrative. The Lord left Jerusalem, but did not return to 
Galilee. He went to the other side of Jordan into the neighbour- 
hood which John the Baptist had consecrated by the commence- 
ment of his ministry. Many old friends of the Baptist here 
collected around Christ, and found the words of the Baptist con- 
firmed in him, Although the latter had not appeared as a worker 
of miracles, yet they were convinced that a prophetic spirit dwelt 
and operated in him. Hence they followed the direction of this 
spirit, and believed in Jesus, to whom John professed to be only a 
forerunner. (Concerning ver. 41, compare the observations on 1.27.) 

In the eleventh chapter follows the important account of the 
resuscitation of Lazarus.? From this we take occasion to glance 

1 It certainly is extraordinary that this account is wanting in the synoptical Evange- 
lists. I cannot regard the omission as accidental, or explain it from the circumstance 
that these Evangelists relate more especially what took place in Galilee. On the contrary, 
it must have been a definite reason that restrained them from inserting an occurrence 
which excited so much wonder. Perhaps it may be correct to conjecture that it was 
not wished to direct attention to the family of Lazarus while they survived, or even to 


himself during his life. With John this scruple was of no force, because he wrote at a 
later period, and when he composed his Gospel, he lived out of Palestine. 
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again at the nature of that death (comp. the remarks on the re- 
awakening of the young man at Nain, in the Comm. Luke vu. 11), 
upon the acknowledgment of which, in cases of resuscitation, all 
depends ; and we do so, because the precision that characterizes 
this narrative furnishes the highest conceivable degree of histori- 
cal certainty, and hence the most appropriate occasion for the con- 
sideration of this important circumstance. ‘To this day, death is 
such a mysterious event, that instances occur in which, before de- 
composition (so often long delayed) has commenced, the physician 
finds himself destitute of all criteria by which to determine whether 
the inanimate condition of the body is real death, or only a pro- 
found swoon, a trance. How much more must this have been the 
case during the imperfect state of medical science in antiquity, and 
especially in the Hast, among the Jews, who did not leave their 
dead unburied after sunset! It is therefore vain for us to attempt 
to demonstrate upon external grounds, that the death of those 
whose reanimation is narrated in evangelical history (and amongst 
them Lazarus) was not merely apparent.?| Hence Spinoza (comp. 
Bayle’s Lex. under the article Spinoza), when he declares himself 
prepared to abandon his system and to embrace the Christian faith, 
if any one can convince him of the truth of the resurrection of 
Lazarus, well knows that such a proof is impossible to the sceptic,— 
and according to the wise appointment of God i is intended to 
be so.* For no miracle is designed to compel him who opposes it 
to believe ; it is only meant to confirm in faith him who yields 
himself to it with all the inclination of his mind. To persons of 
the latter character, our narrative on the one hand affords abund- 
ance of welcome accessory evidence, while, on the other, it ob- 
viously contains the chief support of belief in resuscitations of the 
dead, viz. the open, unequivocal, declaration of Jesus that Lazarus 
was dead (xi.14.). The veracity of the Lord is the only perfectly 
sure foundation on which to rest our conviction that reanimated 
persons had been really dead,—a fact which we cannot establish 


1 This kind of proof is urged against Paulus and Gabler (in the Theol. Journ. 
vol. iii.) by Heubner and Reinhard. But, although they make many excellent remarks, 
the proof is deficient. : 

2 It is true, xi. 39 has been regarded as proving the commencement of the process 
of decomposition, the sure external sign that the animating and preserving soul has 
departed ; but the exposition of the passage will shew that the words an 0%: cannot 
be employed as the means of proof. 
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in any other way. Accordingly," where the Redeemer himself de- 
nies death, we cannot recognize an awakening of the dead without 
taking away the most certain basis of the very conviction we en- 
tertain. (Comp. the observations on the daughter of Jairus in 
the Comm. Matt. ix. 24.) 

The form in which the occurrence under our consideration is 
related brings to view a circumstance which in all miracles is spe- 
cially to be npticed. The copious conversations held by Jesus 
with the disciples and the two sisters, clearly shew that in them 
all the Lord designed the advancement of their spiritual life. In- 
deed we must presume that this was the purpose of the transac- 
tion even in regard to Lazarus himself; the supposition that he was 
employed merely as a medium for the sake of others would be un- 
worthy. We may discover in the man himself sufficient causes to 
induce such extraordinary and wonderful proceedings. I am in- 
clined to think that his condition was somewhat as follows. 
Doubtless he was a man of high spiritual vocation, on which 
account the Redeemer loved him; but he may have had severe 
temptations, and may not have attained to the new life of regene- 
ration without difficulty. Hence perhaps he needed a peculiarly 
strong excitation, which the wisdom of God saw fit to produce in 
this particular form. The unusually detailed character of the nar- 
rative is, no doubt, to be accounted for by the fact that the occur- 
rence is so intimately connected with the main theme of St John. 
For, here Christ apears to be in reality the Za4, having the power 
to overcome death itself in its most repulsive manifestation, viz. the 
physical. Moreover, on account of the proximity of Jerusalem, the 
event involved consequences of greater importance than those which 
attended others of this kind. 

Chap. xi.1, 2. St John, in the first place, describes the scene of 
action. It is presumed that the family is known to the readers, and 
hence the reference to a fact not related till afterwards (xii. 1, ff). 
Since Jesus so often stayed with these friends, and particularly 
during the last days of his life on earth frequently visited them, 
this is very easily explained. It is singular, however, that Bethany 
(situated only fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem, comp. ver. 18) is 
called a xu of Mary and Martha, not of Lazarus. This might 

* If Paulus and Gabler wish further to prove that Jesus did not regard Lazarus as 
actually dead, foreseeing his resurrection, itis evident that they must do violence to 


the simple phraseology of the text; and, in relation to this, controversy is perfectly 
victorious against them, 
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be understood as implying that the sisters were owners of the spot; 
but such a view is contradicted by the Jewish constitution, which 
rendered the possession of entire villages impossible. According- 
ly, this expression is to be taken as denoting nothing more than 
the affection of these sisters for the Redeemer, on account of which 
Bethany was named after them. 

Ver. 3, 4. As soon as Lazarus became ill, the sisters hastened 
to apply to him whom they themselves had already often tried 
and proved as a helper in all circumstances of need. It is remark- 
able that the Lord, on receiving the intelligence, affirms: airy 4 
dobzvern ode tori rebg Sévarov, Whereas Lazarus died. It might be 
supposed that the disease was not of a fatal character at the time 
when the news was brought to Jesus, but became so afterwards. 
Yet, if we here exclude the higher knowledge of the Redeemer, 
how could he speak in such decided terms upon the mere infor- 
mation of the messenger ? It is far more simple, and more con- 
sistent with the whole account, to say that the Saviour spoke these 
words with respect to the resurrection which he already beheld in 
spirit as accomplished. The obscure form of the language was 
occasioned, as Tholuck justly remarks, by the design which Jesus 
cherished in regard to the sisters. It was his purpose that they 
should be perfected in faith ; and since Lazarus was dead, when 
the statement that, according to the declaration of Christ, the 
sickness would not issue in death, reached them, they must have 
felt themselves involved in an inward conflict as to whether their 
exalted Friend had spoken the truth. Tholuck thinks that Jesus, 
when he uttered these words, had the disciples also in view, who, 
if he had expressed himself plainly respecting the disease, and 
then had waited two days before going to the relief ofthe family 
(ver. 6), could not have borne the trial. But to me this appears 
the less probable, because, in order to set them at rest, he certainly 
might have communicated to them his reasons for the delay. 

As the design of the sickness, the dé2a sof @soi 1s now mention- 
ed. (Comp. ix. 3, where, in a similar connexion, the gaviguors 
ra teyov sod ©. is spoken of.) It was intended as a circumstance 
by which the glory of the Father should be displayed in the 
Son. At the same time we must not overlook the fact that in 
these words only one part of the object contemplated by the sick- 

5 The expression éeéévee gis Sdvarov corresponds with the Hebrew m4%29 moh, 2 
Kings xx. 1, concerning the sickness of Hezekiah. 
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ness is exhibited ; for, as we have already remarked, Lazarus could 
not be employed merely as a medium. His whole experience 
through life as much belonged to his own spiritual development 
as it was meant to form an item in the gradual manifestation of 
the glory of Christ to the world. 

Ver. 5—8. The Evangelist places the love of Christ to the 
family of Lazarus, as well as to Lazarus himself, in immediate con- 
nexion with his delay in Perzea, on account of the strong contrast ; 
it is not till two days afterwards that the Lord invites his disciples 
to depart. But why did not Jesus immediately hasten as soon as 
possible to afford the family that relief which he intended to give 
them? Here I agree with Tholuck, who thinks it is not sufficient 
to say, with Liicke, that Christ had found in Perea such a fertile field 
of operation that he would not relinquish spiritual objects for the 
sake of rendering corporeal assistance. For, he might have left some 
disciples behind and soon have returned, in which case he would 
not have incurred any neglect there. Besides which, the resuscita- 
tion of Lazarus certainly was to Lazarus himself, to the sisters, 
and to the numerous acquaintances, an occasion of spiritual aid. It 
was evidently designed that, through this manifestation of the glory 
of God, all of them, Lazarus himself included, should grow in the 
innerman. Moreover, ver.15 makes it certain that the Redeemer 
was not detained in opposition to his wish; on the contrary, he 
deferred the journey. The only correct view must be that accord- 
ing to which this delay was meant to assist the faith of those con- 
cerned in it. Jesus here acted much as he did in the case of the 
Canaanitish woman, with a view to give a powerful stimulus to the 
energy of the spiritual life. 

St John now reports an intermediate conversation between Christ 
and the disciples, who endeavour to dissuade him from going to 
Judea. Their love for Lazarus certainly was active enough to in- 
duce the wish that Jesus could be with him; but they probably 
thought the danger was not so imminent, and that the Lord could 
do Lazarus good at a distance, by his will. (Ni is here equal to 

1De Wettein his Andachtsbuch (Berlin, 1825) vol. i. p. 292 f., remarks, in oppo- 
sition to this, that Jesus never designedly and of his own accord occasioned or magnified 
his miracles, and hence it must have been something external that detained him. The 
same sentiment is expressed in his Commentary on the passage. But only let it be kept 
in view that the Redeemer did not delay of his own accord, but from the inward impulse 


of the Father, without whose will he did nothing—and the objection falls to the ground. 
No one can find fault with this but he who regards Christ as a mere man. 
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doriwg in the signification “just now,” “recently,” asit occurs also 
in profane writers.) 

Ver. 9, 10. The Lord answers the warning of the disciples not 
to put himself in peril, by a mysterious declaration, which, how- 
ever it may be taken, is not purely harmonious with the connexion. 
If, with Liicke and others, we fix our attention upon the words 
ody) dwdend eiow deus Tis iusgas, it is true that this expression is 
eminently appropriate as a mode of designating the time for labour, 
during which we may quietly pursue our calling, so that the mean- 
ing is parallel with the passage ix. 4, 5—“I must work while it 
is day.” But, in the sequel, the words segmurciv ev rf wurst are 
not at all applicable to the Redeemer ; unless we regard ver. 
10 merely as an expansion of the metaphor, having no particular 
signification, but introduced simply as the antithesis to cegrareiy 
iv +7 juée¢—a supposition which, considering the depth of 
thought contained in the figurative discourses of Christ, does not 
commend itself. On the other hand, if attempt be made, with 
Chrysostom, Calvin, and Lampe, to shew that these last words are 
important, by referring them to the disciples, to whom Jesus re- 
presents himself as the light that illumines their path, then the 
twelve hours do not appear consistent. Liicke says that, besides 
this, any reference of the eas to Christ, as the Light of the world, is 
inadmissible, because it is expressly said: ga&¢ rod xcquovrodrou, 
But in making this remark, he has overlooked the circumstance 
that this appendage relates only to the metaphor ; whereas, in the 
interpretation of the simile, the sun is evidently to be regarded 
asan image of something higher. In the other case, this obscure 
language would be employed for the purpose of directing the at- 
tention merely to a trivial fact, as if it had been said: “one may 
travel more safely and peacefully by day than by night ;”’ but no 
one expects such remarks as this from the lips of Christ in moments 
when his soul was occupied with the loftiest thoughts. Hence no- 
thing remains (as we have already remarked on ix. 4, 5, compared 
with xii. 35, 36), but to suppose that the words of the Saviour — 
contain more than one reference! He again conceives of himself — 


1 Here again De Wette considers it contrary to the rules of exposition, as well as to 
the spirit of the Gospel, that we should attach more than one sense to a declaration of 
Christ ; whilst in other passages he himself maintains the very thing to which he here 
objects. Surely we ought not to pronounce the profound language of Christ destitute 
of that which is readily acknowledged in a Shakspeare ora Jean Paul! (Comp. the 
exposition of John iv. 12 and xiv. 18.) 
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in a twofold view ; first as standing fraternally on a parallel with 
men, and fulfilling his appointed day’s work ; secondly, in his higher 
dignity, as the spiritual illuminator of the world, as the promoter 
of everything good and beautiful upon earth. In the first words, 
the former reference prevails; in the last, the latter predominates. 
Hence the first sentence relates chiefly to the person of the Lord ; 
the latter rather to the disciples. With their anxiety concerning 
the Lord, there was also a mixture of fear for themselves (as is 
clearly shewn by ver. 16, whence it appears that they apprehended 
death from the journey to Judea) ; in allusion to this Christ directs 
their attention to the fact that being with him, in the lustre of his 
light, they would have nothing to fear. 

A reference to enemies as those who, creeping in the dark, choose 
a serpentine path (according to which De Wette even thinks that 
an allusion to Matt. x. 16 is to be discovered in our passage), is 
by no means to be supposed, such a reference being entirely un- 
suited to the present connexion ; the words sgrursi 2 ri vxrt 
are intended to admonish the disciples that they should never walk 
without him and his light, but with him everywhere and at all times. 
This view—that in our verses two senses are blended—affords the 
greatest facility in explaining the difficult clause: ér +r) aig odx 
tory tvatrm The simile strictly carried out requires airg, and ac- 
cording to the interchange of prepositions and constructions, which 
has long been a favourite practice, ¢y airg would stand for aird. 
However, the literal sense is to be rigidly retained, and in these 
words we may discover the transition from metaphorical to literal 
language. (Luke xvi. 8, a similar transition from figurative to 
literal language occurs.) In the simile itself, of course the light 
is to be regarded as operating externally ; but, inthe solution 9a; 
means that energy which internally enlightens man concerning 
God and his relation to God ; and this is precisely what is indicated 
by 2v aire, 

Ver. 11—16. After the expiration of two days (ver. 6), the Re- 
deemer openly announced to his disciples that which he knew in the 
Spirit. (Weare not to suppose that fresh messengers were sent 
with the intelligence of the death ; if such a circumstance had taken 
place, so carefully accurate as St John is in the narrative before us, 
he would not have omitted to mention it.) He told them that 
Lazarus was dead, and that it was his intention to go and awaken 
him. But as Jesus called death sleep, the disciples thought he 
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meant literal sleep, and looked upon it asa favourable sien ; doubt- 
less they adduced this as an argument to shew that the perilous 
journey he proposed was unnecessary. It was not till then that 
Jesus said in unambiguous terms (raginoig): AdQazog drtbuve, 
at the same time, however, adding that his death was no loss, but a 
circumstance calculated to heighten their joy, since it would be 
the means of advancing their faith. Still, in the minds of some 
at least of the disciples, the fear of death was not yet completely 
overcome. St Thomas?(comp. the remarks on Matt. x. 3), con- 
vinced that their death, like that of their Master, was inevitable, ex- 
claimed : drodcvwyev wer’ adrod. These words certainly express great 
fidelity, but, at the same time, they indicate weakness of faith, and 
that exaltation of external circumstances and relations above the 
victorious power of the Spirit, which generally characterizes this 
apostle? (Comp. the remarks on John xx. 24, ff.) 

There are only two things remaining in this passage that need 
special attention, viz. the term xowéodar, and also &uaviZew, 
which corresponds with this idea. As regards the first expression, 
its wse to denote death is well known. (Comp. Matt. xxvii. 52; 
Acts vii. 60, xiii. 36 ; 1 Cor. vii. 39, xi. 30, xv.6. 18; 1 Thess, iv. 
13, ff.) The only question is as to the sense in which it is here 
used. It is very natural to think merely of the external simi- 
larity between a corpse and the body of a person asleep, and indeed 
it is probable that tis first gave rise to the usus loquendi of which | 
the passage before us furnishes an instance. But it certainly ap- 7 


pears that something more than this outward resemblance is in- P 


cluded, though to most persons it may be but obscurely, in the re- 
presentation, viz. the idea that the dead person is also spiritually | 
in a condition similar to sleep. Without conveying the idea — 
of entire spiritual inaction, it may be said that the separa- — 
tion of the soul from the caua, as the necessary medium of its | 
operation, must produce in it a certain depression of consciousness ; | 
on which account also, the life of the v4 without the ctiuan | 
till the resurrection, according to the doctrine of Scripture (which ~ 


knows of no immortal life purely spiritual and apart from the re- | 


surrection of the body), is a mere state of transition—In conclu- | 


1 This is the only passage in the New Testament where the term couyaéar7s occurs. A 

2 Tholuck justly observes that the perfectly undesigned occurrence of such a psycho- — | 
logical conformity in the characters is an important circumstance in support of the 
historical credibility of St John. ‘Ng 
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sion, the term :Zu7/Z%ew is not found anywhere else in the New 
Testament. (Acts xvi. 27, 2£uzvog occurs in the ordinary sense.) 
It is employed simply on account of the metaphorical dzvws; it 
cannot be used directly for dvicravxs. It occurs also Job xiv. 12, 
only in connexion with izvw:;, and is figuratively applied to the 
resurrection: Gvdgwarog d& xoiundels od puny dvaorh, Ens avd vdgavdg ov wi 
Ougeann, wal ode eluarvicdjoovras 2& Urvov airay. 

Ver. 17—20. In the verses that follow, a detailed account is 
given of the interview of the Lord with the two sisters. When 
Jesus reached the neighbourhood of Bethany, the deceased had 
lain four days in the grave. The proximity of Jerusalem had 
induced the presence of many friends who came with a view to 
console the afflicted survivors. (Ver. 19, ai weg? Mdgday xa! Magia, 
according to a known Greecism, cannot mean any others than the 
persons named, Comp. Winer’s Gramm. p. 384. Still, it must 
here be said, that mourners had already come from the town itself, 
and that others from Jerusalem came in addition to them.) Mary 
was in the house with these. Martha may have been occupied out 
of doors ; at all events she first learned the arrival of Jesus, and 
immediately hastened to meet him. Here again, as in the case of 
Thomas, the known character of the individuals (the sisters) is 
stamped upon the narrative; Martha appears the more prominently 
active, Mary quiet and retiring. Mary did not know that Christ 
had arrived, He paused before he came to the town (ver. 30), 
probably because he was near the place of interment ; and Martha, 
in announcing to Mary that Jesus was come, said: 6 d:ddoxados 
adecort, ‘This remark would have been unsuitable, had Martha 
known that Mary had already been informed of the Lord’s arrival ; 
in this case Mary also would have hastened to Jesus. 

Ver, 21—27. The Evangelist, in the first place, reports the con- 
versation of Jesus with Martha, which she opens with the avowal 
of her belief that, if he had been present, Lazarus would not have 
died. (Mary expresses herself just in like manner, ver. 32.) 
Doubtless she thought that then God would have heard the prayer 
of Jesus, and would have restored Lazarus. On the power of this 
prayer, she proceeds to say, she stil/ rests her hope (ver. 22.) The 
precise object, however, to which she refers as yet within the 
reach of the prayer of Christ, is not evident; for, according to 
ver. 39, it appears that she had not thought of a resurrection; 
while, at the same time, we cannot well suppose anything of a dif- 
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ferent kind, as Christ speaks of the resurrection immediately after- 
wards. No doubt the most correct mode of explaining the mat- 


ter is to view the mind of Martha herself as oscillating between 
hopes and misgivings; first the former animated her soul, and then 


the latter gained the ascendancy. Hence, when the Lord men- ~ 


tions the resurrection, she first understands the general resurrection 
at the last day, and finds that this postponement does not fully 


satisfy her desire; accordingly the possibility of a momentary awak- — 
ening now floats before her. Meanwhile her longing to have the — 
dear deceased restored to her certainly involved much that was | 
material and personal, which it was necessary to remove in order | 
that the resuscitation of the brother might have its due effect — 
upon her. Had she received Lazarus back from the jaws of death | 


merely as a mortal man, there would still have remained the 
distressing and constant apprehension that he would soon be 
snatched from her again by the same foe. Hence it was needful 
that she should recover himinsuch a manner that it would be impos- 
sible to lose him, and accordingly that she should become rooted 
with him in the element of imperishableness. To this her atten- 
tion is directed by the profound language of the Redeemer. He 
leads her thoughts from the departed brother to the present 
Saviour, the Saviour both for Lazarus and for herself, and shews 
her, that in him alone she may obtain the perfect remedy against 
death, both corporeal and spiritual. 

The principal thing to be noticed in the important verses 25 
and 26, is the relation between {a7 and ddoracc. As we haveal- 
ready remarked on John i, 4, the two expressions are properly 
synonymous. As Christ is called the Life, not merely because he 
makes alive (Zaoroe?, John v. 21), but because, as the source of life 
(7. e. of true being), he ds life; just in like manner he is called 
the resurrection, not merely because he raises the dead, but because 
he actually 7s that resurrection. The resurrection, however, is no- 
thing else thanthe @4 in conflict with Sévares ; the Za4 viewed by it- 
self means being without the antagonist principle (that which is 
to be vanquished), while, in the avécracic, life appears in the act 
of destroying death (in itself and others.) It is in this victorious 
aspect that life is exhibited in the person ofthe Lord. The tran- 

ition of his vital powers is effected by means of faith ; where this 


dwells, (physical) death does not prevent the manifestation of 
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spiritual life ; where this is wanting, there is spiritual death as 
well as physical. 

Some difficulty presents itself respecting the connexion of ver. 
26 with ver. 25, especially in the language wés 6 Zé xal mioredwy. 
If we understand 2év as relating to physical life, this gives rise to 
the sense that the believer does not die physically at all; if the ex- 
pression be understood spiritually, then the words od 47 drobdvy sis 
riy aidive are not suitable, because they denote the same thing 
as those preceding. Hence the words ¢4y zai morejay best com- 
mend themselves when taken as {dic évo%, in the signification 
“he who vitally believes,” &c. But then ver. 26 is completely 
tautological with the foregoing 6 wioreva cis Eue, udev arobdyn, Choera ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the passage appears to contain an 
advance in the meaning ; for, first, it is said: 6 cicrebo Choerau (ney 
dzobdvy is added merely by way of giving force to the statement), 
and then the Saviour declares: 6 2éy (7. e. he who through faith 
has received life, so that soreiwv cis {uz is appended simply for the 
sake of explanation) od 44 drodcivy cis rov aide. These last words ex- 
press the absoluteness of the life which Christ imparts, in the highest 
form of its manifestation, the vanquishment even of physical death. 
In reply to the question of Jesus——whether Martha believes this, 
—she proves that she has thus believed and still thus believes 
(cerioreuxx), from the fact that she regards him as the true Messiah 
in the highest sense of the word, as the Son of God, the Revealer 
of the Father. (Respecting vits rod Ocod in union with Xgiorés, 
comp. the remarks on Lukei.25. Asin this instance Xgorés stands 
first, the passage occasions no difficulty.) 

Ver, 28—32. Now follows the conversation of the Lord with the 
other sister, Mary, whom Martha, deeply impressed by the animated 
words of Jesus, went and called, without the Jews who were present 
learning the reason of her withdrawment. (Comp. the observations 
on ver. 17.) They conjecture from her departure that she is gone 
to the grave of her brother, in order to weep over it, as was usual 
among the Jews,! who, during the first few days after death had 
occurred, were accustomed to visit the grave several times a day. 
When Mary sees Jesus, she throws herself, under the impulse of 
her feelings, at his feet, and cries out, as Martha did (ver. 21): 
nUelE, ei AS HOE, odx dy axedavé wov 6 &deAes. From this close accord- 


'Comp. Geier de luctu Hebr. (Francof. 1683) pag. 183 sqq.; where it is also stated 
that other nations practised similar customs. 
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ance of the first words which both the sisters addressed to the Lord, 
we may gather with what longing desire they had awaited the 
arrival of their divine Friend. q 
Ver. 33—36. The intense emotion of Mary went to the hearts of 
the Jews who had hastened thither ;—they wept, and the Redeemer, © 
far from Stoical unconcern, wept with the weepers (Rom. xii. 15.) | 
Thissympathy with the common feeling of those presentawakened in | 
themindsofthe Jewssentiments of approbation, and they exclaimed: | 
ide, wis é/As: adrév. The superiority of Christian morality (displayed | 
in that warm and lively sympathy with the griefs of others which | 
here shewed that Jesus was a true man) to the frigid inanimate- | 
ness of Stoicism needs no argument to demonstrate it ; but it may _ 
be questioned whether the sorrow of Jesusin this case was altogether 
real. He certainly knew that he was about immediately to awaken ~ 
Lazarus, and indeed he had said, ver. 15: yuiew, ors obx juny éxeh— 
how then could he weep ? This difficulty is less regarded by ex- | 
positors than it deservesto be, for, ver. 38, it is said again: ¢u€giuwwevos | 
venuT@ z.7. A. It has been thought enough to shew that éu€gmuée- | 
éa: has not only the signification of being angry, but that of being 
grieved. The former certainly does not suit the connexion of our 
passage, for the Jews had done nothing that could excite anger ; | 
while the opinion of Chrysostom, that Christ was angry with him- | 
self because he had shed tears, evidently arose from Stoical prin- | 
ciples, and is utterly inapplicable to the case. However, the signifi- | 
cation “to mourn,” as belonging to ¢uezuéolas, which denotes any 
powerful agitation of the mind, is sufficiently certain, as it corre- 
sponds w ith the Hebrew 52! , which likewise unites the two senses. j 
(Comp. Gesenius in his Lexicon sub verb.) The difficulty involved, | 
as we have remarked, in the expression of sorrow on the part of | 
Christ, is solved in a ‘simple manner, if we say that the object of | 
his sorrow was not so much the ipele instance of the death of La-] 
zarus (for by means of his reanimation this immediately became a 
source of joy), as it was death and its horrors in general, as “4 


1 Here we may compare the excellent remarks of Lange in the Stud. 1836, No. 3, Dp. | 
713, ff. He thinks eeCgetiada 1 is to be understood in a sense altogether general, as 2 
denoting powerful emotion, in which sympathy, pain, indignation, and even joy in the 
anticipation of his great victory were united. Still I think it cannot be denied that the | 
tears of Jesus indicate the decided predominance of pain in the state of his mind. It 
is true De Wette is of opinion that to the enlightened understanding every sensation of | 
pain appears of no consequence; but this illusion belongs purely to pagan Stoicism and 


not to Christianity. 
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wages of sin, in the power of which Lazarus was still held after his 

resurrection, so that he twice tasted death. The spirit of Christ 
always comprehended the whole extent of everything presented to 
view, and hence the grief occasioned by a single case brought be- 
fore him the entire range of the calamity, and the contemplation 
of this furnished abundant reason why the Lord should with per- 
fect sincerity participate the sorrow of those around him, because 
the general mischief was by no means removed in the isolated cir- 
cumstance of the awakening of Lazarus. Hence it is not with- 
out cause that the Evangelist here says: éveCgyujouro rH xvelwars, not 
rh ux7. (Comp. the remarks on John xiii. 21, éragdéydy ra cveyuurs 
=éréca%ev xvrdy in our passage.) The latter expression would have 
conveyed the idea of individual human excitement, too much to 
have been suitable here. Should it be said that Jesus wept only 
as the Son of Man, but that as the Son of God he knew Lazarus 
would be resuscitated, this would lead to a Nestorian separation 
between the divine and the human in Christ. What Christ knew 
in his earthly life generally, he knew also in his human conscious- 
ness, which we cannot suppose to have been, so to speak, for some 
moments annulled. 

Ver. 37—39. At the sight of the Saviour’s tears, even some of 
the Jews remark that surely Jesus—the great worker of miracles, 
he who gave sight to the man born blind—could (by his prayer, 
ver. 22) have prevented the death of Lazarus. There isno ground 
whatever for attributing this observation to inimical motives, as 
if they had meant to intimate that probably the cure of the blind 
man was not a true miracle ; for the circumstance that some, ac- 
cording to ver. 46, reported the resuscitation of Lazarus to the 
Pharisees, may be viewed as the mere result of the pleasure felt in 
communicating interesting news. Meanwhile the Lord came to 
the place of interment, and directed that the stone which closed it 
should be removed. The Jewish graves usually were cavities cut 
out in rocks, within which smaller spaces were formed in the sides 
for the reception of bodies (after the manner of the Egyptian graves 
in which mummies were deposited); the external aperture was 
covered by a fragment of rock. Upon these words the unbelief of 
Martha is excited in a conspicuous manner. She does not think 
of the possibility that her beloved brother can be reanimated ; she 
only fears that, at the sight of putrefaction, the image of him which 
she carries in her heart may be marred ; hence she suggests that 
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the tomb should not be opened. The words 767 éZe are not to be 
understood as expressing a fact ascertained by experience, “I know 
that he has already become offensive ;” but simply as a conjecture, 
derived from the length of time during which he had lain in the 
grave." Accordingly, this passage cannot be employed as a proof 
that Jesus resuscitated the already decomposed body of Lazarus. 
As there is no express statement to that effect, to maintain that 
such was the case would involve a designed augmentation of the 
miracle ; and this the expositor must guard against. It is far 
simpler to suppose that, as cases frequently occur in which decom- 
position does not commence until very late, the body of Lazarus, 
just because it was to be reanimated, was, according to the provi- 
dence of God, preserved from corruption. In fact, the revivification 
of a corpse already putrid would give to the miracle a monstrous 
character; for even in the general resurrection of the dead, it is 
not the corruptible body that rises, but the incorruptible. (This is 
the only instance in which reragraog occurs in the New Testament. 
The profane writers often use it, like rgiraroc, seuratos, and similar 
forms. Comnip. the passages in Schleusner’s Lex. sub verb.) 

Ver. 40—42. The Lord now rebukes the expression of unbelief 
on the part of Martha, and reminds her of what he had said pre- 
viously (ver. 25.) It is true that he did not there employ the very 
words oe riv d6Say rod @zod, but still the subject on which he then 
spoke was the ability of faith, as the means, to appropriate the 
plenitude of the powers dwelling in Christ. Hence there is no 
necessity for the direct admission that that conversation is reported 
in an abbreviated form.—After the removal of the stone, the 
Saviour breaks forth into prayer, and that in a truly sublime 
manner ; he does not ask that his desire may be fulfilled, but 
gives thanks that itis granted, and even this he does, not on his own 
account, but for the sake of those around him. It has been con- 
sidered strange that Jesus uttered this declaration in the presence 
of the assembly. It might be said that he did it in a lower tone, 
and this would appear confirmed by ver. 43, where it is expressly 
stated that he afterwards raised his voice. But, xii. 30, a similar 


1 The utmost that is required is to grant the possibility of the words 73 oZ<s being 
uttered as the result of experience; in no case, however, can they be taken as contain- 
ing a proof that the body of Lazarus had already become putrid. Since this is evi- 
dently not implied by the words, to maintain that they furnish a sure proof of the death 
of Lazarus, only renders the miracle in general suspicious. 
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sentiment is directly addressed to the people. Accordingly we 
must say that it was the very design of Jesus to make the people 
acquainted with his position in reference to this occurrence. 

Ver. 43-46. Upon the summons: AdZuge, dedgo ?Zw, the dead 
man steps forth from his grave just in the state in which it was 
customary to bury corpses. (The xegias or éééua [xix. 40] were 
narrow strips of linen with which, as in the case of mummies, 
every limb was bound separately. Hence the possibility of motion 
is nothing extraordinary.—Xovdcgiov, after the Latin sudarium, has 
passed even into the later Hebrew, in which it is called "J"? or 837". 
Here it signifies the cloth that was wrapped round the forehead 
of the deceased [Luke xix. 20; Acts xix. 12]. “Ove stands for 
aeoowroy = “872, as Rev. 1. 16. The occurrence was so overpower- 
ing that even many of the Jews believed, although at the same 
time their faith appears to have consisted in the external mastery 
of their minds by the omnipotence of the miracle rather than in 
a spiritual surrender to the influence of the Redeemer. For even 
admitting that they were not actuated by hostility in reporting 
the new wonder to the enemies of Christ, yet their eagerness to go 
and chatter about it does not evince that it had taken a deep in- 
ward hold of their minds.* 

Ver. 47, 48. To shew at once the effect of this amazing miracle, 
John here tells us what the Sanhedrim, at the suggestion of 
Caiaphas, resolved in consequence. (Respecting the Sanhedrim, 
comp. the remarks on Matt. xxvi. 57; John xviii. 12.) They 
feared lest the number of adherents to Jesus might prodigiously 
increase, and thus destroy their authority. That this was the 
fundamental sense of the words éAcowras 6s ‘Pawator, xal dgodow 
qty ral roy rorov nal rd Zdvoc, 18 Clear; but the special meaning is 
obscure. It does not appear how the members of the Sanhedrim 
could think that the extension of the effects produced by the Re- 
deemer’s ministry would bring them into political collision with 
the Romans; they surely must have known that he altogether 
abstained from the exercise of any external political influence. 


* Respecting Lazarus, history says no more- Quadratus, however (in Euseb. H. 
E. iv. 3), relates that in his time (the beginning of the second century) many of those 
whom Christ raised from the dead were still living. Quadratus says the same thing 
also concerning many of those who were healed. Nothing can be more opposed to 
the theory of myths than such accounts by means of which we are placed so com- 
pletely on historical ground. (Comp. also the statements of Papias in Euseb. H. E 
iii. 39.) 
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Still it appears that the notions of these men concerning the true 
design of Christ were but very confused. Perhaps they in reality 
believed that he was only waiting for the right moment to rise 
as Messiah against the Romans; in such an experiment, however, 
they did not place confidence, but thought the legions would 
overpower him with his adherents, and that then the Romans, 
charging the fault upon them, would destroy whatever vestiges 
of their independence yet remained. At all events it was 
by this course of thought that they endeavoured to palliate 
their wicked machinations, in their own minds and in the view of 
others. 

(Téro¢ in connexion with 24vog can only signify “country.” Had 
it referred to the Temple, it would have been necessary to add 
dywg Or odrog. (Comp. Matt. xxiv. 15, with Acts xxi. 28.) Just in 
like manner in the Hebrew, *?2 alone cannot denote the Temple, 
although %772 72, “ place of holiness,” “ sanctuary,” certainly 
does.—Aige, which properly applies only to rézus, by means of a 
zeugma, has reference also to 2dv0s.) 

Ver. 49-52. Caiaphas (respecting his person and official posi- 
tion, comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxvi. 57; John xviii. 12), now 
came forward for the first time, with the politic but diabolically 
malevolent advice to despatch Jesus out of the way.’ The hypo- 
critical language, that it was a matter of importance to save the 
nation, was based upon the ambitious lust of power cherished by 
Caiaphas himself and his Pharisaic confederates. They sought to — 
maintain the kingdom of lies and hypocrisy in opposition to truth — 
and sincerity. They felt that one of the two must fall! The in- ~ 
fluence of this powerful leader at once carried with him the whole ~ 
college, and the first authorities of the people of God now entered ~ 
upon deliberations (ver. 53) as to the manner in which they might | 
put the Holy One of God to death, without incurring danger to | 
themselves from the populace. (The phrase odx oidare oddé 18 to 
be taken as a form of censure, conveying a repulse, somewhat in | 
the same manner as 7/ uo zai oof; John ii. 4, Others regard | 
yndzy éxrordperos, 1 Tim. vi. 4, as parallel with it, and ascribe to it 7 
the signification “to be weak in mind ;” but this certainly is mis- | 
taken. Those Gnostics whom Paul rebukes were not weak, they — 
rather misused their strong minds. Prov. ix. 13 is more appro- 


1 Concerning és sis comp. the observation on Mark xiv. 51. 
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priate for comparison, although even in that passage the meaning 
in question is not suitable. 

The interpretation which St John gives of these words of the 
High Priest is in the highest degree interesting, since he sees 
therein the death of the Lord as the true sacrifice for the people, 
yea for all those among men whose minds are susceptible of divine 
influence ; so that this death of Christ appears as a means of 
~ healing every breach. (Comp. the remarks on x, 16; xii. 32, 
33.) Moreover he does not allow this interpretation of the words 
to be viewed merely as a subjective exposition ; he states that the 
High Priest uttered them prophetically. Ozogyredew is here evi- 
dently intended to denote “ speaking under the influence of God,” 
in opposition to ag’ éaurod eire? (speaking from one’s own impulse), 
and as the latter is denied, so the former is asserted of Caiaphas. 
Now if this expression stood alone, the passage would be easily 
explained ; for the fact that Caiaphas was estranged from God 
no more militates against his having prophesied, than his uncon- 
sciousness does. Of the former case Balaam is a remarkable in- 
stance (comp. Numb. xxii.), while it is evident that the latter— 
that of a person prophesying without knowing it—is still less open 
to objection than that in which an individual utters a prophecy 
at the very time when he is offering the utmost resistance to it, 
as Balaam did.’ But the additional remark, deysegeds dy rod enceurod 
exeivou, presents a very considerable difficulty. According to this, 
the Evangelist appears to say that the prophecy of Caiaphas stood 
in necessary association with his office as High Priest. It is true, 
the attempt has been made so to explain the words as not to 
allow any connexion between this and the prophecy, it being 
thought that they merely convey the information that Caiaphas 
was High Priest in this particular and remarkable year. In ver. 
49, indeed, it is quite suitable so to understand them ; but since 
in verse 51 they are repeated, and placed in such close connexion 
with gogyreiev in our passage, the dependence of the prophecy 
upon the pontifical office, according to the view of St John, is 
beyond doubt. The easiest way of solving the difficulty is to 
Say, it was a popular notion among the Jews that the High 
Priest possessed the gift of prophecy; and this opinion appears 


1 Hence the Rabbins even entertain the conviction that it is possible to prophesy 
without knowing it. Comp. Schéttgen hor. ad h, 1. vaticinata est filia Pharaonis et 
nesciebat quid vaticinaretur. 
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to have been still participated by St John. Liicke substantially 
agrees with this view, only he expresses it in more modified terms. 
This assumption is at least more candid and liberal than the at- 
tempt to refine upon the punctuation (by putting a stop after 
éxe/vov, in which case the words “in some measure” must be inter- 
polated, to modify <gsepqrevee), or than the explanation of «zog7- 
revew in a modified sense and the like. The only objection that 
may be urged against it is, that the very fact on which the inter- 
pretation rests (viz. that the people in general believed the High 
Priest to be endowed with the gift of prophecy) is merely a con- 
jecture derived from this passage. However, I think it must be 
confessed that this conjecture is in the highest degree probable. 
To pass by the custom of consulting Urim and Thummim, which 
surely indicates a knowledge of the future,—the idea of the High 
Priest, as representative of the Theocracy, involves the presump- 
tion that he stood in the closest connexion with God. We have 
already seen that, on account of such connexion, magistrates were 
called Elohim,—how much more might this be the case with the 
High Priest! (Comp. the remarks on x. 34.) Moreover, it is 
perfectly consistent with Mosaic principles to regard the office as 
entirely independent of the character manifested by the individual. 
The High Priest, who was permitted by God to enter the Holy of 
Holies on the great day of atonement, to expiate the sin of the 
people, might by sin have rendered himself in the highest degree 
culpable, but this neither prevented him from approaching God, 
nor made his expiation the less effectual. If, then, we only keep 
in mind the consideration that St John did not mean to represent 
every High Priest as necessarily prophesying, but to shew that the 
High Priest was the natural medium through whom God might 
at times reveal himself, this view may be very well harmonized 
with the circle of ideas entertained by the Evangelist, as also 
with Scripture generally. 


In a doctrinal light this passage is very interesting, because,in 


the first place, it contains, as a prophecy, the declaration of Christ | 
himself that the Gentiles were to be brought into the kingdom | 


of God; for, since the sxx od @zod are distinguished from the | 


Zévoc, the former of these designations must refer only: to those — 
among the Gentiles who were of superior natures. And, in the — 
second place, it evidently expresses the sentiment that not the | 
law, but the death of the Lord, would be the bond of union be- a 
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tween Jews and Gentiles,—this involving also the truth that the 
Gentiles would enter the kingdom of God immediately without 
the law (comp. the Comm. on Acts x. 1, ff.), and indicating the 
expiatory virtue of the death of Christ, which removes the wall 
of partition between Jews and Gentiles. (Comp. the remarks on 
Ephes. ii. 14.) (In this passage 20s is used to designate the 
people of Israel, whilst the term ordinarily adopted is Aué3. In 
the Old Testament, the expressions ®? and ** are employed just in 
like manner, these also being interchanged.) 

Ver. 54-57. The hostility of the Jews now induced the Saviour 
to retire into seclusion till the Passover, it being proposed even by 
the Sanhedrim that whoever knew his place of residence should 
give information of it (ver. 57.) The neighbourhood to which 
Jesus went—that of the city of Ephraim—lay north of Jerusalem, 
by the desert of Judah. Ephraim is mentioned by Josephus 
(B. J. iv. 33), and perhaps in 2 Chron. xii. 19. In the latter 
place, however, the reading is doubtful. (In our passage, also, 
the Codices differ; the word being written in some “Egg, in 
others ’Egedu.) Meanwhile, the Passover approached, and many 
hastened from the vicinity of Ephraim to Jerusalem, before the 
commencement of the Feast, for the purpose of purifying them- 
selves, according to the Levitical law, from their various pollutions. 
(‘AyviZem, ver. 55, is here to be understood as denoting merely 
Levitical purification.) The minds of these individuals were so 
full of the person of Christ, and that which related to it, that they 
entered into earnest debates as to whether it was likely that 
Christ would come to the Feast. (Ver. 56, in the question, od 47 
2ady ; the od uz is merely the increased negation, and consequently, 
—as is generally the case in questions formed with ob,—an aftir- 
mative answer, “I should think he certainly will come to the 
Feast,” is expected. Comp. Winer’s Gramm. 472, f.) 
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PART THE THIRD. 


LAST RESIDENCE OF CHRIST IN JERUSALEM AT THE PASSOVER: 


(John xii. 1—xvii. 26.) 


§ 1. THE ANOINTING OF JESUS AND HIS ENTRANCE INTO 
JERUSALEM. 


(John xii. X—19. [Mark xxvi. 6—13; Mark. xiv. 3—9.]) 


In this last part of St John’s evangelical history, which extends 
to the account of the Sufferings, everything is so closely connected 
with the main design of the Evangelist, that no further remark 
on this point is requisite. For, even the first circumstances from 
the history of the Lord presented for our consideration in this 
paragraph (viz. his anointing and entrance into Jerusalem, which, 
it is true, might have been omitted in case of necessity) are very 
appropriately selected, inasmuch as they serve on the one hand to 
characterize Judas, whose motive for his conduct as the betrayer 
would not have appeared but for this account, and on the other, 
to represent the inconstancy of the people, who, at the Redeemer’s 
entrance, shouted, “ Hosanna to the Son of David!” and soon 
afterwards cried, “Crucify him!” Everything, however, that 
has reference to the bringing on of the Lord’s death—the grow- 
ing hatred of the Pharisees, the increasing villany of Judas, the 
fickleness of the multitude—all this St John brings before the 
reader, and although only in an incidental and purely historical 
manner, yet without losing sight of, or doing any injury to, his 
grand doctrinal purpose. 
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As regards the account of the anointing of Christ by Mary, we 
have already spoken (in the former part of the Commentary) 
concerning the difference between this and the kindred history 
related Luke vii. 36, ff, But certain as it is that these two differ, 
it is equally certain that the accounts, Matt. xxvi. 6, ff, Mark 
xiv. 3, ff., are perfectly identical with ours in St John. In modern 
times, opinions on this point are quite harmonious. The only 
writers who have maintained the diversity of the narratives are 
Origen, and more recently Lightfoot and Wolf. However, the 
statements of the synoptical Evangelists agree with those of St 
John in everything essential, only that according to St Matthew 
and St Mark the personality of Mary is the most conspicuous, 
while in St John, on the contrary, greater prominence is given to 
that of Judas Iscariot, whose character the writer intends to point 
out in order to throw light upon his subsequent act. 

John xi. 1, 2, the narrative begins with a date: gd & juegdiv? 
rou tdoyu x 7. A Respecting the relation of this to the account 
given by St Matthew and St Mark, it has already been remarked 
(in the Comm. on Matt. xxi. 1), that these Evangelists have not 
in this instance observed chronological order ; for whilst, accord- 
ing to John xii. 12, the entrance did not occur till the day after 
the events here recorded, according to St Matthew and St Mark, 
it took place long before. It is most probable that the supper 
was given on a Sabbath, the Jews being fond of having entertain- 
ments on that day, so that the entrance happened on the Sunday. 
In the six days, that of the supper itself is reckoned as the first, 
but the first day of the Passover is not included. The place 
where the meal was partaken is, in St John’s account, left unde- 
termined ; St Matthew and St Mark observe that it was held in 
the house of a certain Simon who had been afflicted with leprosy, 
of which it is probable that Jesus had healed him. Supposing 
that this Simon was connected with Lazarus by any natural 
relationship, we have an easy explanation of the circumstances 
that Martha rendered assistance at the supper, that Mary acted in 
such an unrestrained manner, and that Lazarus was present as a 
guest. (Comp. xil. 2, Ad@agos eis qv raiv dvaxeévov. Liicke thinks 
that these words are intended to express the reality of the awaken- 
ing of Lazarus ; to me, however, this appears forced.) 

* The words xg $2 juegav stand elegantly for ¢2 iutoais xed rod rdoya. Comp. 
Fritzsche on Matthew, p. 756. Winer’s Gramm. p. 513, 
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Ver. 3. During the supper, Mary, with overflowing feelings of 
gratitude towards him who had just restored to her her beloved 
brother, and had, for the first time, bestowed upon her her true 
freedom, by the communication of a higher life, approached her 
Lord and anointed him. (Comp. the remarks on Luke vii. 38, 
where, in essentials, we have the same thing related ; St Mark 
and St John alone expressly call the ointment “ spikenard oint- 
ment.” [Ndgdos = 773, an odoriferous herb.] Hence they describe 
it as costly [Sugirimoc, roAbrimoc, rorureagc], on which account it 
was preserved in a corresponding vessel. [’ AAc€aorgov denotes the 
stone as well as the vessel formed from it; it appears, however, 
that alabaster boxes especially were very commonly used for salves, 
because they kept well in them, for which reason the Scholiast to 
Theocrit’s Idyl, xv. 114, gives the explanation: oxetiog wigay dexrixev. | 
The term zicr:xé¢, employed by St Mark and St John, is obscure. 
It has been proposed to take it as derived from zw, and signify- 
ing “drinkable, ¢. e. liquid.” The derivation from sio7eta in the 
sense of “ genuine,” “pure,” is better, because nard-oil was often 
adulterated.) St John states that Mary anointed the feet of Jesus, 
and in this respect differs from St Matthew and St Mark, who 
mention his head. It may be supposed that Mary anointed both, 
and in that case the circumstance of her using so much of the 
ointment is at once explained. (St John speaks of a Airga wieou ; 
this quantity has been thought too large, but the whole act must 
be regarded as a kind of extravagance of love. Mary gave all 
that she had without hesitating or economising. The words 
| 08 oini ranzuidn éx Tits doums Tov wigov, would also apply to a great, 
number of ointments.) | 

Ver. 4—6. Mary’s ardent, self-forgetting expression of love was 
objected to, as St John relates, by Judas ; St Matthew and St Mark 
say by all the disciples—probably because being excited by the 
language of the betrayer—they allowed themselves to be car- 
ried along with him. (St Matthew and St Mark here use the word 
ax?.e1«, Which is to be understood in the sense of “ destruction,” 
“throwing away without an object.”) He would have the costly 
ointment sold for the poor. St Matthew has merely 70AA0%, scil. 
deyuciov. The two other narrators mention a definite sum, viz. 300 — 
denarii, ¢. e. from twenty-five to thirty rix-dollars.) StJohn, how- 
ever, expressly informs us that Judas spoke thus without any true 
love to the poor, and merely from avarice. (Respecting the cha- 
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racter of Judas, comp. the particulars on Matt. xxvii. 3, ff) He 
held the funds belonging to the society of Jesus, and from these 
had appropriated much to his own use. (Concerning the gifts 
presented to Jesus, see the remarks on Luke vii. 3. Tholuck is 
mistaken in the opinion that Jesus himself placed contributions 
in the coffer. This certainly was not the case, for he had no pro- 
perty.— TAwcsdxousy literally signifies a small case for mouth-pieces 
(vraoou:) of flutes, and then small boxes in general. A more 
elegant form was yiwrroxoe%v,—with the Rabbins 8273*?, or, accord- 
ing to the interchange of the aspirates, 8272°>7. Comp. Buxt. 
lex. p. 443.) 

Ver. 7,8. The Lord, ina mild and beautiful manner, reproves 
this language of the disciples, and defends the abashed Mary 
against their attack. He directs attention to the excellent feeling 
from which her action sprang, and the impulse of her ardent love, 
which, even if she had not expressed it in a perfectly suitable 
manner, certainly deserved to be acknowledged. In order, how- 
ever, to remove all appearance of unsuitableness, the Redeemer, 
with inexpressible delicacy, attributes a still deeper meaning to 
what she did; “she anoints me for my burial,” saith the Saviour. 
It may be that he intended by these words also to give her an in- 
timation of the unspeakable sorrow that awaited her. For what 
must she have felt when she saw him who had power to rescue 
her beloved Lazarus from the grave, die on the cross! In what a 
struggle must her faith have been involved by such contrasts ! 
According to St Matthew and St Mark, the Saviour crowns his gen- 
tleness and tenderness with the remark, that in the act of love done 
to him she had erected to herself an eternal monument, as lasting 
as the Gospel, the eternal word of God. From generation to ge- 
neration, this remarkable prophecy of the Lord has been fulfilled, 
and even we, in explaining this saying of the Redeemer, of neces- 
sity contribute to its accomplishment. 

Ver. 9—11. The proximity of the place to Jerusalem drew 
thither many Jews, who were anxious partly to see Jesus, and 
partly to get a sight of Lazarus, the man that had been raised 
from the dead. This movement in their minds aroused the rage 
of the opponents of Christ ; they sought to remove out of the way 
not only the Redeemer, but him whom they regarded as a visible 
trophy of his heayenly power and glory. 

Ver. 12—16. Jesus, however, instead of fleeing, openly en- 
countered them ; on the day after the supper, amidst the cheers 

19* 
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of the multitude who had for the moment turned to him, he en- 
tered the Holy City as if it were his own. (For the particulars 
concerning the entrance of Christ,! comp. the Comm. on Matt. 
xxi. 1.) Crowds of people went out to meet him, shouting and 
decked with branches of palm. (This is the only instance in which 
the expression Buia rév govixev occurs. The word Bato is said to 
have been derived from the Coptic, and signifies “ palm branch.” 
boiv= also signifies “ palm ” [comp. Rev. vii. 9], and is here added 
by way of explanation.) The citation (from Zech. ix. 9) is quoted 
merely from memory. Here again, however (comp. il. 22), St 
John observes that he did not clearly understand the meaning of 
this passage until a subsequent period, after the glorification of the 
Lord. (Respecting d0%é%<0dc, see the remarks on xiii. 31.) 


Ver. 17—19. The fact that had produced this powerful excite- "| 


ment of mind was the awakening of Lazarus ; this led the simple 
people, who had not been drawn into error by sophisms, justly to 


recognize in Jesus a messenger of God, even the Messianic King 
of Israel himself. But the Pharisees saw from this event, that, if — 


they meant to keep up their credit in the kingdom of falsehood, 
they must interpose. ’Axéeyecda drow rwds isa Hebraism, ®” “HS 427. 
Comp. Gen, xxxiv. 5, xxxvii. 17.) 


§ 2. LAST PUBLIC DISCOURSES OF JESUS. 
(John xii. 20—50.) 


Ver. 20—22. Without fixing the date, St John further informs 
us of a discourse delivered by Christ in the presence of several 
Greeks, who wished to see him. These ‘EAAnveg cannot have been 
either Jews who spoke Greek (‘EAAjuorai), or Pagans, because it is 
stated that the object of their coming was zgooxiyqjcc. No doubt 
they were Greeks by birth, who, as was the case with many Gen- 
tiles in the time of Christ, from inward desire after truth, had 
turned to Judaism. Hence they were proselytes, or so-called 
oeCéuevor rby ©cdv, but whether proselytes of the gate, or of justice, 
cannot be precisely determined. The accounts concerning Christ 

1 Ancient expositors conceived that the spiritual meaning of the entrance of Christ 


was a solemn representation of himself as the true Paschal Lamb. In the most recent 
times, Schneckenburger (Beitr. p. 15) has again brought up the same idea, 
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may have convinced them that in him divine power was to be 
found, which would satisfy all their anticipations. Probably a 
dense concourse surrounded the Lord, and they were unable to get 
near him; they expressed their wish to Philip, who may have 
stood nearest to them, and he, after conferring’ with Andrew, 
communicated it to Jesus. Had the wish of these Greeks to see 
Jesus proceeded from mere curzosity, the Redeemer would cer- 
tainly have left it unnoticed ; but since it was a true expression of 
inward desire, the gracious Lord readily gratified it. Doubtless 
he not only shewed himself to them, but also addressed some 
words to the strangers personally, which the Evangelist has omit- 
ted, as not immediately pertaining to his design. He reports only 
those words of Christ which he spoke in consequence of this oc- 
currence, after the personal salutations. Now, although in the 
beginning of the account no date is given, yet we may conclude 
from ver. 36, that this was the last public discourse which Christ 
delivered, and hence that this fact belongs to the last days before 
the evening with which the Passover commenced. 

It is not until the following discourse is thus viewed that the 
general concluding remarks (ver. 37—43), as also the conversation 
itself, gain their full meaning. We then discover therein an 
actual transfer, as it were, of the Gospel to the Gentiles, and a rejec- 
tion of Israel, which latter great event the Evangelist brings more 
distinctly into notice by reference to its prophetic announcement ; 
and thus apprehended, this paragraph strictly belongs to the 
evangelical history of St John, which appears to have been intended 
especially for the Gentiles, whose condition was one of deeper need. 
(Respecting the apparent argument drawn from ver. 44, ff., against 
the opinion that the Redeemer closed his public ministry with this 
discourse, see the exposition in that place.) 

This view of our passage is further very consistent with the 
account which it contains of the voice that came from heaven (ver. 


1 Liicke conjectures that Philip deemed this conference necessary on account of the 
introduction of the Greeks into the front court of the Temple. Tholuck was of opinion 
that Philip feared he should trouble Jesus by the proposal to bring the Greeks before 
him. Liicke’s view appears to me the more probable; for surely the disciples were not 
accustomed to think that anything by which happiness was to be produced would be 
troublesome to the Lord. Tholuck, in the last edition, utters the conjecture that Philip 
may have thought the wish of the Greeks was founded upon mere curiosity. This is 
more plausible than his former idea, and might well be combined with the supposition 
of Meyer, that Jesus did not permit the Greeks to be brought before him at all. 
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28, ff,) we do not find similar solemn sanctions of the person and 
work of Christ in the course of his ministry ; they occur only at 
its commencement (at the baptism, comp. the Comm. on Matt. iii. 
17) and here at its conclusion. In the former instance the voice 
was heard on the shore of Jordan ; upon this occasion in Jerusalem, 
and it would seem within the sanctuary, as it is probable that the 
transaction took place in a court of the Temple. Hence the occur- 
rence is like a formal installation of Christ as the Lord and King 
of Israel upon the holy hill of God (Ps. 11. 6.) 

Ver, 23-25. If the language of Christ, erjaudev 4 wig x. 7. As, 
appears unsuited to the preceding circumstances, it is to be ob- 
served in the first place, that (as we have already remarked) the 
report given of what the Saviour said certainly is imperfect ; and 
secondly, that the following words of the Lord are themselves con- 
nected in a very intimate manner with the wish of the Greeks to 
see him, although this connexion is not so obvious as to strike our 
attention at first sight. With all the sincerity which charac- 
terized the desire of those Greeks, there was an inevitable mixture 
of much that needed correction. Probably they expected that 
Christ would be surrounded by a peculiar, sensible glory, whereas 
his appearance presented nothing striking ; and least of all could 
they have supposed any suffering in his person. But since the 
time of his passion was so near at hand that these Greeks them- 
selves undoubtedly saw him suffer and die, the Redeemer, in his 
tender love, sought to give them a previous intimation of the 
event, that it might not form a stumbling-block in their way. 
It is true that he did not on this account entirely cast aside the 
ééa, for a voice from heaven represented him as already glorified ; 
but humiliation was mingled with the 6s%«, for Jesus himself did 
not refrain from disclosing his inward agitation on the approach of 
his sufferings (ver. 27.)} We are not to suppose that on this 


2 Tholuck thinks it unnatural “that Jesus should designedly have given the Greeks, 
by way of preparation, a prelude to his approaching sufferings ;” but does not him- 
self offer any explanation of the fact before us. Now, if this did not take place in the pre- 
sence of the Greeks accidentally,—considering that even in Gethsemane the Redeemer 
did not expose himself to the view of all his disciples in the time of his fear,—scarcely 
anything else remains than the interpretation which I have propounded. That inter- 
pretation says nothing about a prelude to the sufferings: it merely supposes an open 
disclosure of the impression which the prospect of Christ’s sufferings produced upon his 
mind. Meanwhile, it is a question whether Meyer has not taken the right view in 
thinking that Jesus did not permit the Greeks to be brought into his presence at all: 
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occasion Christ was involuntarily overpowered by the anticipation 
of his sufferings, but rather that his conduct was deliberate, and 
adapted to the circumstances, although it was far from anything 
affected, since it displays the charm of the most unconstrained 
activity of soul. (Concerning :Ajaudev 4 wen, comp. the remarks on 
vil. 44, viii. 20.—As regards éoSéZecdas, the observations on xiii. 
31 may be consulted.) The way, however, to this glorification 
would appear to destroy the very glory pertaining to it. Hence, 
on account of this strong contrast, the discourse is commenced 
with diy dujv—The xéxxog rod cirov, here selected by Jesus as an 
illustration, forms a pleasing, and at the same time deeply signi- 
ficant, image of that life which springs forth afresh out of death. 
The grain of seed must rot in the earth, if it is to answer its end 
and bring forth fruit; otherwise it remains alone. Such an 
illustration mitigates the bitterness of death, and even makes it 
appear desirable as a necessary passage to a glorious goal. Only, 
the figure must not be stretched too far ; for we are liable to tread 
on the boundary of the difference between the image and that 
which is compared with it. For example, if we were to extend 
the simile so far as to institute a comparison between the grain of 
corn and the sacred body of Christ, a flaw would arise in the 
metaphor, because the body of Christ was not decomposed. The 
only point of comparison to be kept in view is death, into which the 
holy soul of Christ sank ; but the sacrifice of his life was like the 
generation of a higher kind of life, for from this a whole world 
receives its nobler being. 

Ver. 25, 26. The Saviour, in order that he may not be regarded 
by the strangers who are listening to him, merely in an objective 


at any rate, this supposition would entirely set aside the difficulty of which we have 
spoken. 

1 The same metaphor is employed by the oriental mystics, who are so eminently 
distinguished for their profound reflections upon nature. Thus speaks Dschelaleddin 
in Tholuck’s Bluthensamml. p. 109) ; 

Deep in the bosom of the earth cast grains of corn, 

And soon upstarts the golden ear both large and full ; 

Then let the flail with bruises part the ear in twain, 

And from the broken ear comes food to nourish us. 
Nature, conceived of as animated by the breath of the Eternal, and sustained by the 
Almighty Word of God, contains in her phenomena the most pregnant symbols of all 
the truths pertaining to the spiritual world. Hence, upon a close examination of the 
most diverse periods and nations, we frequently meet with the same metaphors chosen 
to illustrate the same ideas. 
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light, with admirable wisdom passes on to the subjective view, 
and shews them how that which in its highest degree was his 
sacrifice, in proportion awaits each of them also. The way to 
eternal life is wrsei rjy Lux». (On this subject comp. the Comm. 
Matt. x. 39.) He, however, who follows the Redeemer in this 
path, which leads through death to life (Rom. vi. 5) shall be where 
he is, and (as a privilege associated with this), shall share his 
66a, (John xvii. 22), which the Father confers upon him. 

Ver. 27. The Redeemer follows this with an expression of deep 
and sorrowful agony : viv 4 ~puxq jou rerdeaurar We must not 
overlook the circumstance that here the term ux is selected ; 
this expression denotes an individual, personal sorrow, whilst 
tvejua rather indicates that which is general. That personal 
sorrow is indeed to be considered more limited, but hence also 
more intense than the other. (See the remarks on John xi. 33 ; 
Matt. xxvi. 38.) With the cry of lamentation itself, is blended 
a prayer to God, which at the same time, by the repetition of the 
name “ Father,” shews the continued vigour of the Son’s emotion. 
(It was just so during the conflict in Gethsemane, Matt. xxvi. 39, 
42 ; and also on the cross, Matt. xxvii. 46.) Under the expression 
dex durm Christ comprehends the whole time of suffering, which 
he recognizes as necessary to the perfection of his work, and for 
which he entreats the special support of the Father. The words 
dia ro0ro imply the idea “in order to redeem mankind, to complete 
my work.” It is an aposiopesis, which is easily explained by the 
excited state of his mind. The victory gained is expressed in the 
language: rdreg, déFacdy cov rd dvoue Scil. ev euor. ("Ovo —¥ stands 
for the divine entity itself, but in its manifestation, which do%¢Ze 
necessarily indicates ;? for it is only as manifesting himself that 
God can disclose his 6é§«, the highest point of which is presented 
in the completion of the work of the Son.) 

The similarity of this occurrence to the conflict in Gethsemane 
is obvious ; only that, here the struggle was shorter and in public, 
whilst in Gethsemane, on the contrary, the agony of Christ was 

1 It is true the words Grou cin) tye, txei 6 Dudnovos 6 twos Zoras are employed only in 
a general sense, without any special explanation ; but if we compare such passages as 
1 John iii. 2, John xiv. 2, 3, it is impossible to doubt that here the immediate pre- 
sence of believers with Christ after death is expressed ; which implies that, in their 
case, Hades is overcome and the abode in it is escaped. (See the Comm. on Luke 


xvi. 19, ff.) 
® Concerning do£¢Ze1, comp. the observations on John xiii. 31. 
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prolonged, and took place in the presence of no more than his three 
most intimate companions. (Comp. the exposition of Matt. xxvi. 
36, ff.) What may have induced the Redeemer, under the circum- 
stances in this instance, to shew himself to those strangers in his 
humiliation, has already been suggested. Hence it only remains to 
be observed that, according to our passage, the Christ of St John, 
in relation to the conflict through which he passed, does not 
appear different from the Christ cf the synoptical Evangelists. 
What the conflict of Jesus in Gethsemane is to the latter, this pas- 
sage is to St John. (Respecting the attempt to shew the identity 
of the two events, comp. the particulars in the Comm. on Matt. 
xxvi. 36.) 

Ver. 28-30. This prayer of the Redeemer was followed, as it 
were, by an answer, a voice from heaven, in which the glorification 
of God in the Son is first represented as a process already going 
on, and then (in reference to its completion) is promised as yet to 
come. (For the details on this subject comp. the remarks on xiii. 
31.) This passage is remarkable, inasmuch as it mentions not 
merely the voice from heaven, but the circumstance that the by- 
standers made observations upon it. Some said it thundered ; 
others, that an angel had spoken. Besides this, however, we have 
the express declaration of the Lord that it was not an incidental, 
natural occurrence, but a designed gw»74, the intention of which 
was to sanction the Redeemer before men. The opinion that we 
have propounded respecting voices from heaven, on the occasion 
of a similar event, Matt. ii. 17, is thus perfectly established. For 
the very reason that they revealed the spiritual world, it was only 
with the spiritual ear that they could be perceived in their true 
character. Where there was an entire absence of susceptibility 
to spiritual things, a hollow external impression might be made 
upon the hearers, but no meaning was apprehended ; accordingly 
they compared it with a similar sound, a kind of low thunder. 
The more susceptible among them who were probably watching 
the countenance of Jesus,—whose looks no doubt reflected the 
state of his mind,—remarked that some one spoke with him, and 
attributed what they heard and saw in him, to an angel. Those 
alone who were truly enlightened received the true and pure im- 
pression of the voice. Thus the fact assumes a very distinct and 
simple form. It is true, polemic opposition to any extraordinary 
disclosure of the spiritual world and its almighty Lord has induced 
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the attempt to elude it also in this instance. Even Liicke, in the 
exposition of this passage, has decidedly espoused the hypothesis 
of the Bath Kol. (On this subject comp. the Comm. Matt. iii. 
17.) But, altogether apart from the great improbability that a 
custom so liable to abuse should have been sanctioned by God, 
the unsoundness of this theory is plainly shewn by a remark which 
Tholuck has already made on the passage—viz. it is perfectly 
indemonstrable that the Bath Kol consisted in anything else than 
human words. Moreover, if it be borne in mind that we have 
accounts (and we can hardly suppose that they are all fabulous) 
of heavenly voices being heard in other instances not unfrequently 
occurring (comp. Joseph. Ant. xiii. 3, de Bell. Jud. vii. 12, Epist. 
Smyrn. de Polyc. c. 9),—and if it be further considered that, in 
every case of theophany, a voice is audible,—here it is only neces- 
sary to suppose the presence of an invisible form, and then—if 
the possibility of a manifestation of the higher economy be not 
denied in general—no substantial objection can be urged against 
our view.? 

Ver. 31-33. With the declaration respecting the design of this 
transaction, Jesus in his discourse connects a more precise defini- 
tion of the importance that belonged to the moment in which he 
spoke. He calls it the time of judgment concerning this world, 
and associates with it the victory of truth. Thus these words ex- 
press the same sentiment, only viewed in two different lights. The 
fall of the Evil One necessarily involves the victory of the Good, 
for it is only the latter that can render the former possible. The 
exclusion of Satan (and his angels with him) from heaven (Luke 
x. 18; Rev. xi. 7, ff) necessarily presupposes the exaltation of 
Christ, and of his own with him, from earth to heaven. The fun- 
damental idea of the passage in reference to the xe/o¢ is clear, ac- 
cording to such passages as Luke x. 18; John ii. 17, ff Judg- 
ment, as the separation of the Evil One from the great living 


1 Kling (loc. cit. p. 675) is decidedly opposed to Liicke, and adopts the hypothesis 
of something supernatural which was to be heard on this occasion, and which men quite 
erroneously took for thunder. Liicke, in support of this view—that thunder also, and 
not merely words, was considered as Bath Kol—appeals to Tract. Sanhedr. fol. 11, 
where it is said, vox super ipsis edita est de coelo. But in these words the-vox may 
have been the divine voice itself, of which the echo on earth was only deemed too cer- 
tain an indication. ‘Thunder would not have been called vox de coelo; it is not 
called so in the Old Testament—not even in Psalm xxix., which contains the most 
minute description of thunder. 
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community of the universe, is not to be regarded merely as con- 
centrated in the end of time, but proceeds through the course of 
the world’s history, and is specially manifested in single circum- 
stances that display the operation of the Good in full energy. 
When the disciples, with the powers of the higher world, expelled 
those evil spirits who had bound sons of Abraham (Luke x. 18), 
the Lord recognized in that a fall of Satan from his throne ; and 
when upon this occasion Gentiles pressed into the kingdom of 
God, he recognized Satan’s complete destruction. (John xvi. 11.) 
The partition-wall of the law, which sin had necessarily erected 
between the nations, was destroyed by the power of truth; and 
the result was, instead of separation, the unity of all (Ephes. 
i. 14.) 

In ver. 31, the mention of the Devil without any occasion be- 
ing offered, and in the presence of Greek strangers, is important. 
Even the most ingenious theory, framed for the purpose of recon- 
ciliation, has in this instance a very difficult task to perform ; for 
it appears that if that idea had contained no real truth, it would 
have been necessary, especially here, to avoid it in the most de- 
cided manner, since it might be spread abroad to spheres where 
as yet it was not known. (The name égywy rod xéomov rodrov occurs 
nowhere but in John [xiv. 39, xvi. 11.] It corresponds with the 
Hebrew *2°7 2° or #27 ">, Paul uses, instead of this, O<is rod 
aigvog ToUroU, 2, Cor: iv. 4,.: The expression xbojL0¢ ouros 18 rare [com- 
pare also John viii. 23.] The pronoun is strictly pleonastic, for 
nooo éAAwy Never occurs. Kécwos is here quite synonymous with 
aiay, as 2 Cor. iv. 4—The reading xcérw for 22 indicates that we 
are to understand tz8a?.recda: aS Meaning a removal from heaven.” 
The latter reading, however, is the only correct one ; it supposes 
the metaphor ofa temple or the dwelling of God, from which the 
prince of this world is cast out.) That iadjva:, ver. 32, primarily 


1 In Heb. ii. 5, we find the parallel expression oixovuivn wérrovcx, but this does net 
occur anywhere else in the New Testament. 

2 Liicke, in speaking on this subject, asks, ‘‘ Of what consequence is it to us, that a 
transcriber understood the passage thus?” With every one who denies the Johannine 
origin of the Apocalypse, this observation may have some force ; but to us, who admit 
that, the matter is of unquestionable importance. Rey. xii. 7, ff., the dragon is for the 
first time cast out of heaven. That passage does not involve anything essentially dif- 
ferent from what is referred to here; the only variation is, that. there the result pro- 
duced by the work of Jesus is represented as absolutely complete. (Comp. Job. i. 6, 
tents) 
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conveys the idea of glorification, there can be no doubt. (On this — 
subject compare the Comm. iii. 14, viii. 28.) The different inter- — | 
pretation given of it by St John will be discussed in the imme- | 


diate sequel. But before we pass on to that, there remains for © 


our consideration the sentence rdvras éaxidow wes guaurov, Now it 
is evident that éAxvdev (as we have already remarked on vi. 44) 
does not involve the notion of anything violent and compulsory, 
but rather indicates the power of Christ which awakens the will 
itself, and by which he: gathers men from their state of separa- 
tion, attracting them, like a magnet, to himself. The word réra¢ 
must not be overlooked. ‘This expression might appear very 
favourable to the droxardcracs ray xdvrwv, since ravrec, although 
with the article it may denote a certain precisely defined whole, 
e. g. the called, yet, in the absence of the article, signifies the 
whole, without any more limited restriction. But probably the 
idea, that the doctrine of the restoration is here intimated, might 
be sufficiently met by observing that zdvres designates the Gen- 
tiles in distinction from the Jews, who thought they were the only 
objects of the Messiah’s coming; while the circumstance that 
there will be unbelieving Gentiles also is no part of the subject 
under consideration. The words relate to the divine purpose, 
which, indeed, through the resistance of many, is not fulfilled in 
all. Christ draws, not some men, but all ; those only who resist 
this attraction are excluded from salvation. In fact this passage 
teaches the universality of the operations of grace. (Comp. the 
remarks on Rom. xi. 32.) St John’s interpretation of the lan- 
guage of Christ now leads us to the following verse. 

Ver. 34. The people understand iad, according to the 
known signification of the word (comp. the Comm. on ili. 14, viii. 
28), as denoting crucifixion, This is evidently implied by the 
antithesis to «évew cig civ aiaiva, and by the following answer of 
Christ (ver. 35): é1 wingiv xeévev x. r. A. It is not very remarkable 
that the people should have attached this meaning to the expres- 
sion ; but that St John appears to agree with this interpretation 
is extraordinary, considering that in the words of Christ d)adjvas 
is so evidently employed to designate glorification. It would cer- 
tainly be the shortest way to say, that St John was mistaken in 
this explanation. But since, xviii. 32, he again refers to what 
Christ had said, as a prophecy of Christ concerning his death, he 
appears to have laid stress on this (in other cases, generally 
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speaking, he would not have made such a remark at all) ; and it 
is hardly to be conceived of the inspired St John, that in doing so 
he was altogether mistaken. In my opinion the simplest method 
of solving the difficulty is to suppose that St John regarded the 
crucifixion of Jesus as a symbol.’ His elevation from earth on 
the cross is, to the Evangelist, an emblem of his being set up as 
the ensign (°? Isaiah xi. 10) around which the nations should 
rally ; and he would describe the attractive power of the cross of 
Christ as so great, that those who are susceptible follow it, although 
in the case of every one of them, the way to Christ should again 
lead through death on the cross. Thus there is in these words a 
retrospective allusion to what precedes (ver. 25, ff.), where Christ 
claimed the surrender of life. It is necessary, as we have fre- 
quently remarked, to guard against rejecting such a twofold sense 
in mystical phraseology, because the use of it is prevalent, espe- 
_ cially in the oriental philosophy, and the language of Christ de- 
cidedly partakes of its peculiar character. As regards the idea of 
the Messiah’s eternal continuance, it very naturally arose from 
such passages of the Old Testament (vjuos=yeup7) as ascribe to 
-the Messiah an eternal kingdom (Ps. cx. 4; Dan. vii. 14.) Only 
it was overlooked that, in the Old Testament, the first and second 
advents of the Lord are not clearly distinguished, and hence it 
was thought that the Messiah, at his first coming, would continue 
for ever. 

It remains to be observed, that it appears as though this pas- 
sage furnished proof that the names viic +. &. and Xziorég are 
synonymous. But if it be only granted—as it undoubtedly must 
be—that the discourse of Christ was not fully reported, and that 
he previously called himself Son of Man, then this apparent feature 
vanishes. ‘The passage, on the contrary, opposes the view that 
vids r. & Was a common designation of the Messiah. The assembly 
felt, when Christ applied the name to himself, that the significa- 
tion must be kindred to the name of Messiah, but they could not 
rightly understand it, especially as he connected with it the men- 
tion of the word iLwéjvu, and consequently they even conjectured 
that by the vids r. &. he meant some one else than himself. 

Ver. 35, 36. As the question could not be answered without 
entering into a full discussion, and this, under the existing cir- 





? On this subject comp. the details in the History of the Sufferings, at the eruci- 
fixion, Luke xxiii. 39, ff. 
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cumstances, was impossible, Jesus conducts the minds of his — r 
hearers to the consideration of that which was of practical moment. | * 
It was important for them to make use of him while he continued _} © 





amongst them; when he withdrew the light would depart, and 
the dark night of temptation, fraught with peril, would break in — 
upon them. The sentiment expressed in ver. 35 being explained | 
by ver. 36, the passage contains no difficulty, especially as the — 
particular cause of obscurity in similar passages (vil. 34, ix. 4, x1. 
9) does not occur here. (Instead of the more difficult & dui, the 
text. rec. has z<é’ jzé», which certainly is not the original reading. 


ses 
ey! 


Here +» must be explained according to the Hebrew =773 = “among }' 


you.” Itis true that, in the language of St John, & ri sia has 
a pregnant sense, and this might be indicated here by the expres- 
sion vio! garés. But the connexion shews that the hearers are 
persons who do not even admit the light into themselves, but re- 
ject it; hence # di can only be understood as referring to the 
mass. “The light still acts for a little while in you, @. e. in the 
nation, or among you.’) 

Ver. 37-40. As the public ministry of Christ here closed, St 
John appends some concluding remarks on the unbelief of the 
people. First, he speaks of those who were quite unsusceptible, 
and then (ver. 42,43) of those who were impressed, but were 
restrained by the fear of men from free confession. The design 
of these observations evidently is, to shew that this unbelief did 
not at all set aside the purposes of God, but, on the contrary, ful- 
filled them. (Hence the form iva zAnzw04 is to be taken in its 
most literal sense. Comp. the Comm. on Matt. i. 22.) The first 
passage merely states the actual result of the preaching of 
the suffering Redeemer. (It is quoted from Isaiah liii. 1, and ex- 
actly corresponds with the LXX.) But even the words six 
RdWuavro aioreve Convey the sterner sentiment which the second 
passage (Isaiah vi. 10) expresses in the strongest possible manner, 
(This citation seems to have been made merely from memory ; 
for it differs very much from the original as well as from the 
LXX., while it does not appear that the variation was designed). 
We have already shewn at large (in the Comm. on Matt. xii. 10, 
ff.) that this rigid statement must not be modified by exegetic 
art, but, on the contrary, by surmounting the internal difficulty, 
it may be harmonised with the general doctrine of Scripture. It 
is the very curse appointed by God to rest upon the wicked, that 
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wickedness increases until at length all susceptibility to that which 
is good is at an end, so that the most glorious manifestation of 
that which is good, according to the invariable law of justice, in- 
stead of conferring blessings, brings only condemnation upon those 
who are confirmed in evil. 

Ver. 41. This quotation of the Evangelist is very important to 
“us, on account of the express statement that Isaiah saw His 
(Christ’s) glory, and spake of Him. (The connexion shews that 
aio cannot be applied to any one but Christ, and that it does not 
refer to God as, in a forced manner, it has been supposed.) Hence 
St John recognised the majestic appearance seen by Isaiah (Is. 
vi. 1, ff.) as a manifestation of the Logos, the Son of God. This 
necessarily follows from the essential relation of the Son to the 
Father. For the Son is the revelation of the Father, as the word 
is the disclosure of the hidden mind in man. As man cannot 
communicate himself except by language, so the concealed, invi- 
sible Father (i. 18) reveals himself only in the Original Word 
the Son. The Son is the King Jehovah who rules in the Old 
Testament and appears to the elect, as in the New Testament, the 
Spirit, the invisible izazérns of the Son, is the Director of the 
Church, and the Revealer in the sanctuary of the heart. This 
profound mystery of the Godhead was first unveiled to us by the 
Son when he was glorified in death. (Comp. the remarks on vii. 
39.) Such passages as 1 Cor. x., Heb. xi. 26, 1 Pet. i. 11 shew 
that the same view respecting the Son as the revealer of the 
Father was entertained by the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Ver. 42, 43. The above remarks concerning the general unbe- 
lief are now limited by the statement that many, even among the 
dexovres of the people, believed, although through fear of man they 
did not openly confess their faith. Nicodemus and other adhe- 
rents of Jesus, who were characterised by a similar disposition, 
are here censured (v. 44.) 

Ver. 44-50. The circumstance that the Evangelist here again 
introduces the Lord as speaking, appears opposed to the view 
given in our exposition of ver. 20—that the above discourses were 
the last delivered by Christ in public. Many commentators con- 
nect these words with ver. 36, and suppose that the Lord turned 
round once more before his departure and uttered the language. 
that follows. It is true that this opinion might derive support 
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from zxzaZ:, since the term seems to indicate an actual utterance. 
But the greatest weight is on the side of the considerations which — 
have induced Liicke and Tholuck, after the example of J. D. — 
Michaelis and Morus, to regard the entire contents of the subse- 
quent verses, not as an actual discourse of Christ, but as an epi- 
tome of his discourses by the Evangelist ; in which case the words | 
txouce xa} cizev are to be taken as meaning, “Jesus was accustomed | 
to declare with great emphasis.” The arguments for this hypo- | 
thesis are as follows: Frst, the sequel to the phrase just quoted 
does not contain any thought not previously expressed ; secondly, 
the sentences are purely single, and linked together without any 
strict internal relationship ; thirdly, the sayings selected are the © 
very ones that stand in close connexion with the foregoing accu- — 
sation of unbelief against the Jews, for in these Christ states the | 
purpose of his sublime mission, and points out the blessing result- 
ing from faith, as well as the curse that attends unbelief. (Re- © 
specting ver. 44, comp. the passage vii. 16; ver. 45, xiv. 9; ver. 
46, vill. 12; ver. 47, i. 17, 18, v. 45; ver. 48, i. 8. viii. 24; 
ver. 49, ii. 11. v. 20; ver. 50, v. 30, vii. 16.) In this concluding ¥ 

verse, the only peculiarity is the clause, dr: 4 évroAd abrod Coq | 
aidénos gor. This needs a special consideration. The % tvroa7 cer- 4 
tainly refers to the preceding évroa7 (without an article) ; but still © 
the subject of discourse in this place, cannot be merely this one 
command of God concerning what the Redeemer should say, for 4) 
the @a7 aidnos belongs to Christ in and for himself, and not be- — 
cause he obeyed this év70a4. Accordingly the words are to be un- — 
derstood in a general sense, and the meaning is this: “every com- | 
mand of God is eternal life; happy therefore is he who receives 
my word, for all my words are spoken under God’s authority, and | 
thus by God’s own command.” One thing here is of the greatest }; 
importance, viz. the zor, This expression (as xvii. 3) is not to ff, 
be modified by taking it as synonymous with the language: “it J) 
produces or procures eternal life, 7. e. when obeyed.” Such an inter- — 
pretation is opposed to the internality of St John’s views. To him 
the évroaq of God is a living utterance of God himself, an essen- 





1 This is appealed to especially by Kling (loc. cit. p. 677, ff), who has at last 

espoused the opinion that the Redeemer actually spoke these words. De Wette, in- 

_ deed, refers the section to the Evangelist, butin such a manner that he thinks the 

Evangelist actually ascribed to Christ a regular discourse which he never delivered ; a 
view, of course, untenable, as destroying the character of inspiration. 
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tial power ; and hence, like the true yA, as such it is eternal 
life. He who receives the word of God, and allows it to operate 
within him, has in it eternal life. Accordingly, although it would 
appear that the évro~7 leads to the legal point of view, still here it 
is clearly seen that the expression is associated with the life of 
faith, which includes the knowledge of the divine »éwog (and its 
individual expressions, the zvroA«/), the divine element received 
by the believer being the very element whence the Law proceeds. 


§ 3. THE WASHING OF THE FEET. 
(John xiii. 1—30.) 


The Redeemer, having thus closed his public ministry, now 
turned his attention entirely to that little flock of his own dis- 
ciples who not merely believed (as those who were fearful, xii. 
42), but also courageously confessed their faith. The event to 
which St John gives special prominence, in the period of this in- 
timate fellowship, is the last meal of Jesus with his own. The 
identity of this d<?zvov with the last Supper is supported, first, by 
the parallel Luke xxii. 27, which evidently relates to the washing 
of the feet, and fixes it in the time of the Supper; secondly, St 
John himself (xiii. 21, ff, 38, ff.) mentions‘the same conversa- 
tions, as, according to the other Evangelists, took place at the 
Passover ; and, finally, this interview, which is perfectly connected 
in itself, is immediately succeeded by the departure of Christ to 
Gethsemane (xvii. 26, xviii. 1.) For the objections that have 
been urged against this view, and for the hypotheses propounded 
in order to reconcile the synoptical Evangelists with St John, in 
reference to the chronology, comp. the remarks on Matt. xxvi. 
17, in the Comm. on the History of the Sufferings. Here there 
is only one point (not mentioned there) that needs solution ; viz. 
why was the institution of the sacrament of the Holy Supper not 
related by St John ? In the jirst place, it would be quite suffi- 
cient, in explanation of this omission, to remark that St John 
may have deemed the institution of this sacrament unimportant 
to his main design, on which account also he is silent concerning 
the institution of the sacrament of baptism ; especially since he 
wrote for persons, all of whom were already acquainted with the 
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essentials of the Gospel, so far as its external form was concerned. | 


And, besides this, the institution of the Supper was narrated with | 
such precision by the other Evangelists, that it did not need any | 


repetition whatever. Such information respecting the incidents — 


connected with the last meal of Jesus as they had omitted—e. g. 
the washing of the feet—St John here supplied. Meanwhile, this 
latter fact is by no means related merely for the sake of supplying 
what the synoptical gospels do not contain; on the contrary, it 
also stands in immediate connexion with the designs of our 
author. On the one hand, it was intended to form an historical 
basis for the great discourses of Jesus which follow ; while on the 
other, St John doubtless inserted the account of the washing of 
the feet in order that the Redeemer, whom he had so frequently 
represented as exalting himself (when he called himself the Light 
of the World, the Water, the Bread of Life, and so forth), might 
be exhibited in that self-abasement which resulted from genuine 
humility, and constituted his finest ornament, though the Gnostics 
were but too much disposed to mistake it. And furthermore, the 
notices of Judas that occur in the narrative were important to St 
John, for the purpose of shewing the relation of Jesus to his be- 
trayer. 

As regards the washing of the feet itself, in the first place, the 
occasion that induced it is clearly seen in the passage, Luke xxii. 
24, ff., where mention is made of strife amongst the disciples. This 
led to an act which set forth, in the most striking manner, the 
deepest self-humiliation of Christ, and also recommended the same 
to the disciples. Secondly, this proceeding, according to the design 
of the Lord, was meant to have asymbolical signification. (Comp. 
the details on xiii. 10.) For while baptism relates to that purifi- 
cation and renovation of the whole man which happens only once, 
the washing of the feet was intended to illustrate the daily cleansing 
from that contamination of the world, which even the regenerate _ 
man cannot avoid, but which would become injurious to him only © | 
in case he did not immediately endeavour to remove it. Thus we 
are not so much to suppose a double sense in the words, as to re- 
cognise a symbolical character in the transaction ; a case which, 


as we have already several times remarked, frequently occurs inj}: 


the evangelic history. (Comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxi. 18, ff.) 
Such a metaphorical admonition was more than ever necessary for 
the disciples at this particular time. They were about to en- 
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counter circumstances in which their faith might easily be shaken ; 
hence it was important for them to know that one sinful emotion, 
a single instance of being overtaken by surprise, would not suffice 
to wrest them from their state of grace, but that they might daily 
receive fresh pardon for such defilements. 

Another remarkable point in this account is, that the transaction 
appears to have all the criteria of a sacramental one. It wears 
the aspect of an external rite instituted by Christ, to which a pro- 
missio gratic is appended. The washing of the feet, in its re- 
lation to the following supper, seems emblematical of repentance, 
in so far as daily repentance is necessary even to the believer, and 
is calculated to produce new assurance of forgiveness before the 
participation of the Holy Supper. Not a trace, however, of a 
sacramental washing of feet is to be found in the oldest tradition 
of the church, and the thought of adopting this rite was never 
entertained by the scholastics of the middle ages,—with all their 
disposition to increase the number of sacraments,—or even by the 
Reformers, notwithstanding the fact that they at first regarded 
penitentia as the third sacrament. (Comp. conf. august. c. 7.) 
Still many would possibly think that the words of Christ, although 
not affording ground for the admission of it as a sacrament, might 
serve to recommend its retention as a rite in the church. In fact, 
we meet with the practice of feet-washing here and there in the 
ancient? church, although it never was general, and it took place 
only asa supplement to the ceremony of baptism.? But it was 
very soon found that the relations of the sexes, as also the dif- 
ferences of climate, rendered it impossible to continue the usage 
in large communities. (Amongst the modern sects, that of the 
Brethren has attempted to introduce it again.*) This circumstance, 


1 In the apostolic church the traces are altogether wanting, for 1 Tim. v. 10, ¢2des 
visto: is mentioned merely as an act of kindness done to others, not as a frequently 
repeated symbolical ceremony performed without real necessity. The Anabaptists and 
Mennonites have discovered, in this passage, a reference to washing the feet in a 
literal sense. Thus in the Confessio of the Mennonites in Prussia, in the year 1678, it 
is said : quodsi quidam ab ecclesia ad exequenda quaedam spiritualia mittuntur, primo 
in domos nostras introeuntes, osculo sancto salutantur, et in signum humilitatis et cari- 
tatis erga illos pedes lavantur. (Comp. Schrickh’s R. G. nach der Reform. Vol. v. 
p. 457.) 

2 On this subject, comp. the passages in Bingham orig. eccl. vol. iv. 394, sqq. 

8 In those churches, however, it is not a universal regulation, but is left to the male 
and female leaders of the services to introduce it or not, as they think suitable. This 


VOL, Ul. 20 
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therefore, is a remarkable example of the truth that the words of — 
the Lord, which are spirit and life, are to be apprehended with — 
spirit and life. Had the ancient church, out of rigid adherence to | 
the letter, required the external performance of washing the feet — 
on the part of all its members mutually, as a religious duty, this 


certainly would have been a mistake. (For further remarks re- | 


specting the feet-washing, comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxvi. 26.) 
Chap xii. 1. As regards the construction of the first verse, 
Liicke, in his first edition, follows the view of Knapp, according 
to which ver. 2 stands in parenthesis, and «ids, ver. 3, is resumed 
from ver. 1. But, to say nothing of the circumstance that this 
construction increases the chronological difficulty involved in the 
words web Oz Ths gogrhs rod wdoxe, it certainly is not altogether suit- 
able, because the «dws ver. 3 is quite distinct from that in ver. 1. 
The latter relates to the consciousness that the hour of his suffering 
was near, the former to the consciousness of full divine authority ; 
and hence the one cannot be taken as a resumption of the other. 
If, on the contrary, the first sentence is completely finished with 
the words gyarqcev atrovs, and the second period opened with xai 
deimvov yevowévov, all obscurity in connexion with go éogr%s vanishes ; 
for this expression then refers, not merely to the é<?zvev, but to the 
whole time immediately before the Redeemer’s passion, during 
which season the love of the Lord to his own was specially ardent, 
and continued in this ardour and energy to the end of his earthly 
pilgrimage.2 (Respecting his disciples, it is emphatically observed, 
that they remained é + xéow, and in the midst of their tempta- 
tions, for the purpose of giving force to the antithesis that Christ 
himself was about to leave the sinful world in order that he might 


wise arrangement displays a very just sense of the doubtfulness that attaches to the 
general practice of it in our circumstances; it is evident that the only intention is to 
spare the consciences of those who regard the performance of the rite asa duty. ‘The 
ceremony in the Romish Church, customary with the Pope and with Princes, is known. 
On this subject Bengel finely remarks : Magis admirandus foret pontifix unius regis, quam 
duodecim pauperum, pedes seria humilitate lavans.—In many places, particularly in 
rural districts, the custom of washing the feet on the evening before communion day 
still prevails in the evangelical churches. This evidently shews that the washing of the 
feet is regarded as an act expressive of purification in repentance. 

1 Respecting the construction of the passage, comp. the remarks of Kling (loc. cit. 
p- 679, ff.) He justly censures Licke for making the distinction between dyarhras 
and 4yérnzey, that the former denotes the disposition of love, but the latter the ew:dence 
of love, and taking the words «is rao; as signifying “‘ finally.” It is evident that the 
sense of the words is: “ the love which he had always cherished towards his own, he 
continued to cherish unto the end.” 
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pass into the kingdom of peace [gig riv warégu]. "Ive is not to be 
taken 2x8arixac, but should be translated: “ he knew the hour 
was come, the intention of which was that he should be removed 
to the Father.”) 

Ver. 2. The Evangelist now connects with the subject more 
immediately in hand the cursory remark, that Judas Iscariot had 
already conceived the design and had devoted himself to betray 
Jesus. As regards the position of this statement in this particular 
place, it is by no means accidental. For since Judas was present 
at the washing of the feet, and the Redeemer washed his feet also, 
this observation is intended to shew the amazing greatness of the 
Redeemer’s self-abasement, while at the same time it exhibits the 
shamelessness of the wretched disciple (especially in contrast with 
Peter) who could bear the thought that the Holy One of God, whom 
he was about to betray, should perform the meanest service for 
him. Hence, in the person of Judas, the thorough presumption of 
sin stands out in glaring opposition to the humility of the Saviour. 

Respecting the statement itself, ver. 27, and Luke xxii. 3, may 
be compared.* According to the former passage, it would appear 
that Barry eis xagd/av is something less than sisigyeodas cig rd, and 
indeed it is certain that there is a difference between the two 
phrases ; meanwhile Luke xxii. 3 shews that the distinction must 
not be urged too strictly, the difference being not so much in kind 
as in degree. A more important distinction—not indeed actually 
expressed, but involved in biblical psychology—is to be observed 
between BarArsw eis votv and «ig xagdiar. The former relates only to 
the faculty of knowledge and to consciousness ; and an excitation 
of the most wicked thoughts, by hostile powers, is possible even 
to the most pious man. But in such an individual, the zagé/a, as 
the centre of the personality and will, puts forth a decided resist- 
ance to such thoughts, so that they cannot become inclination. 
Barns eis viv nadia», on the contrary, implies, not merely the 
activity of Satanic incitements, but also the inclination of the 
evil will, which coincides with these influences. Hence, the latter 
expression is to be regarded as the stronger. 

Ver. 3-5. The Evangelist finely introduces the remark, that at 
the very time when the Redeemer was about to enter upon his 
lowest humiliation, he possessed a full and lively consciousness of 


? Concerning these passages, comp. the History of the Sufferings, Matt. xxvi. 24, 
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his eternal glory. From the height of his divine stand-point, — 
he stooped to the most profound depth of self-abasement. Having — 
come from God, the Saviour descended to the deepest abyss, in — 
order that he might raise humanity with himself to the sublimest — 
elevation. This coming down into the nature and circumstances — 
of another, and becoming as the object loved, constitutes the true 
essence of love-—It remains to be observed that the occurrence | 
did not take place before supper (as is plainly shewn by the words — 
eyeloeras én ro defrvov), but the Lord rose from supper upon the — 


occasion of the strife between the disciples. This gave to the act |} 
an expressive character ; all would necessarily observe that he had 


some design in it, as it was unusual to repeat the washing of the 7 
feet after a meal had commenced. (Advrv = linteum. The | 
Rabbins also adopted it in a corrupted shape ; they formed from © 
it Me*> or mutes, Comp. Buxt. lex. talm. p. 1148.) 4 

Ver. 6-9. The conduct of St Peter, at the washing of the feet ~ 
by the Lord, is in the highest degree characteristic. His very 7 
love and zeal for Jesus led him into error,—an important circum- 
stance to shew that mere zeal is of no service in the cause of the | 
Redeemer, but that, besides this, the swrrender of ail self-will is © 
requisite. This failing often causes man, with an apparently © 
good intention, to oppose the purposes of God. The energyin St © 
Peter’s character was associated with strong self-will, which even | 
induced him to resist the repeatedly expressed will of Jesus, be- — 
cause, from false modesty, he thought he must not permit any ~ 
thing that seemed to him unsuitable. (On this passage Calvin | 
very finely says: laudabilis quidem modestia, nisi quovis cultu — 
potior obedientia esset.) Thus every virtue, even the noblest, if | 
practised merely from self-will and not in the strength of grace, | 
may become a sin; “for love receives nothing that love (the love — 
of God in man) has not done (produced).” Upon the rebuke of | 
Christ, odx eyes wéegos wer’ guod, the wayward disciple does indeed © 
yield, but now he strikes off to another extreme. Fellowship with — 
the Lord was the element of his life, and he cannot renounce it; | 
instead, however, of doing just what is commanded, in simple | 
obedience, he goes much farther,—he wishes to have also his | 
hands and his head washed. Psychology fully explains the cir- 
cumstance ; for if the whim of the self-willed man be restrained 
in one way, he immediately manifests it in another. 

Ver. 10, 11. Here the Saviour gently corrects him, and imme- 
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diately points out the symbolical meaning of the act, already 
plainly indicated by the language: ox éyers wégog wer’ Zuod, which 
would surely be too strong if interpreted as referring merely 
to the refusal to be washed externally. Such a symbolical signi- 
fication, however, is, in modern times, almost universally denied, 
and that in the last instance by Liicke. (The ancient authors 
were unanimous in acknowledging it.) This eminent expositor, 
who is joined by De Wette, even thinks that the words relate 
merely to corporeal bathing, after which, on proceeding from the 
bath, it was customary to give an additional washing to the feet 
alone, as they would easily become soiled. He considers that 
the figurative sense of the expression zaéagés does not begin till 
the clause: dar’ oby) rdévres nadauzés ore. However, Liicke’s view 
appears modified in the second edition, by his maintaining, in 
the most express manner, the symbolical reference of the bathing 
and washing, although he adheres to the opinion that Acdcda. and 
virreoot, in this passage, do not directly convey the spiritual 
meaning. Still it does not appear why they should not. Liicke 
cannot positively prove the fact of the previous bathing; the 
needy circumstances of the disciples render it improbable that 
they could adopt the habits of the higher classes ; zadagés, at the 
conclusion of the verse, certainly must be taken as having an 
immediately spiritual signification, and therefore why not also 
the foregoing expressions ? The sudden transition from symboli- 
eal to literal language is unquestionably harsh. On the other 
hand, nothing is simpler than to suppose that the washing of 
the feet, which then took place, furnished Jesus with the occasion 
for passing on to this metaphorical description of their spiritual 
state. 

I have only two further remarks to offer on this subject. In 
the first place, I do not think that even the exclamation of St 
Peter (ver. 9) must be understood as denoting that he needed an 
entire purification ; for, just before (ver. 7), it was said to him by 
the Lord: 3 tye roid, od ob cidag der. The meaning of what Jesus 
did was not disclosed to him till afterwards. In the second place, 
purification and renovation, or sanctification, are not to be inter- 
changed, It is evident that the symbol of washing, set forth 
also in the sacrament of baptism, primarily relates to the dg<o; 
ray &waeriay alone. ‘This, however, is a negative circumstance, 
namely, the removal of hindrances ; it is only by union with the 
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creative Spirit (who, indeed, always operates upon the mind in — 
immediate connexion with this) that it takes a positive form. | 
Now, forgiveness is twofold—first there is the general remission _ 


with which the life of faith in general commences, and secondly, — 
the daily pardon rendered necessary, even in the case of believers, 
by the unavoidable contaminations of the world. The former is 
denoted by Acictus, the latter by vivactos. The terms renovation, | 


regeneration, sanctification, are far more expressive of the positive 


part of the new life, and hence are not suited to the metaphor 7 
chosen here.—From the defective St Peter, whose feet were de- 7 


filed by the dust of sin, the Redeemer now passes to the miserable — 
disciple whose entire old nature, with all its abomination, was still — 
predominant—~. e. he had not yet been washed through true re- — 
pentance and faith, or rather, after purification (for he certainly 
had experienced much in his heart), had again fallen into the 
mire of sin (2 Peter ui. 20, ff.) Jesus in the immediate sequel 
(ver. 18, ff.) returns to this lost son, and expresses his grief con- 
cerning the sin that Judas was about to commit. 

Ver. 12-17. After completing the process, the Redeemer again 
lay down at the supper, and instructed his disciples concerning 
the meaning of what he had done. He speaks first of the subor- 
dinate relation in which they themselves acknowledged that they 
stood to him. (The names é:dcéoxaAog = 27, xigig = 87? Dan. ii, 
47, iv. 16, according to the Rabbinical view, denote a relation of 
learners to teachers, which involved the obligation upon the former 
to serve the latter.) Hence it would follow that it was their duty 


to serve him ; notwithstanding, he had ministered to them out of — | 


condescending love. (Comp. the Comm. on Luke xii. 37.) Jesus 
represents this very act as a isédeypa rig rurewwoews Which they 
should follow. According to the above remarks, I presume it is 
now quite clear that the meaning here relates to the general 
practice of self-abasing love. “Could I the master,” Jesus would 
say, “thus humble myself, surely ye may well do so; the servant 
is not above the Lord.” In order, however, that knowledge may 
be raised to action, Christ, in conclusion, points out the fact that 
the blessing rests not on the former, but on the latter. This ex- 
hortation to self-abasement, like humility in general, is something 
altogether peculiar to the Gospel, and there are only a few re- 
ligions that possess even distorted analogies to it. 

Ver. 18, 19. These two verses form a parenthesis, for ver. 20 
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is again connected with ver. 16, 17, as their completion. The 
above words of Christ did not apply to all the disciples. Judas 
was to be excluded. It is true Jesus had washed his feet also, 
for had he passed over him alone this would have directed atten- 
tion to him, and, according to the synoptical Evangelists, it is 
clear (and it is confirmed by John xiii. 21—30) that the Lord did 
not publicly name him, but merely pointed to him by a hint. 
But the washing of the feet, in his case, lost its proper meaning, 
since he was nota xaéa«géc—nay, inasmuch as he could regard with 
indifference the self-abasement of the Lord displayed in this act, 
it only hardened him in his wickedness. However, with all the 
Redeemer’s delicacy towards the unhappy man, it was necessary 
that he should prepare the disciples for the melancholy event, 
which, had they believed that Jesus himself did not know Judas, 
but had been deceived by him, might have proved a zeécxouuu to 
them. The Saviour designed, on the contrary, to make this very 
circumstance a support to their faith, and for this purpose he 
gives them an exact account of the whole matter beforehand. 
The words oid ois texsEcnuv primarily express the general higher 
knowledge of Christ respecting the souls of men, from which the 
more special follows. (The passages xiv. 29, xvi. 1, are quite 
parallel with ver. 19. The only difference is that in xvi. 1, the 
same thing is said negatively [iva uw cxavdarsodjre] as is here ex- 
pressed positively [iva siorebonre|.— Ax’ cers, aS In Xv. 7, 1s equal 
to der: with a strengthened signification, as is the case also with 
the form azaeri, or better ardor, used by profane writers. Comp. 
Passow in his Lex. under the word.—Concerning ya «ius, comp. 
the remarks on iv. 26). It is remarkable that even in the betrayal 
by Judas, Jesus sees the fulfilment of a prophecy. (The same 
thing is expressed in the intercessory prayer xvi. 12, by the 
same phrase: iva 4 yea07 rAnzw7.) This one circumstance would 
necessarily prove a most powerful confirmation to the faith of 
the disciples. It convinced them that no accident, and still less 
any mistake had brought the betrayer amongst the flock of 
disciples, but that, according to the appointment of God, it was 
necessary that this should take place. (Respecting the person 
of Judas, his election to office and his sinful development, see 
the details in the Comm. on Matt. xxvii. 3.) As to the quotation 
itself, it is taken from Psalm xli. 10.1. In the LXX., however, it 


1 Also in Acts i. 16, this passage is no doubt alluded to. 
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TUNS: 6 cobiav deroug mov éweycAruvey ex” éut rreovoudy, (In the He- 
brew it stands: 372 “22 >z7 "22 52s.) Tholuck supposes an 
independent translation of the passage by St John ; but this seems 
to me improbable, for it does not appear that here (as is some- 
times the case in St Matthew) there is any connexion between the 
translation and the matter in hand; St John might just as well 
have retained the rendering of the LX X. The Psalm itself indeed 
primarily relates to David and his betrayer, Ahithophel ; but in 
these circumstances there is an allusion to the more important fact 
of the Lord’s betrayal, and, according to this typical view, the re- 
ference is perfectly suitable. The point to be discriminated is that 
derov redyev must be taken spiritually, as Judas was not in a cor- 
poreal sense fed by Christ, who had no property. Every day, how- 
ever, he received from the Redeemer the bread of life, and on this 
account was bound to be faithful to him by a far stronger obli- 
gation than if he had only partaken corporeal food. (Exa/gew 
<réevax—a metaphorical expression for insidious persecution.— 
"AAA is used elliptically ; yéycve rodeo, or something to that effect, 
should be supplied. 

Ver. 20. In the following verse, the connexion altogether 
escapes the reader, and in fact it is pardonable, if expositors here 
accept a gloss from Matt. x. 40 (where the interpretation should 
be compared), or at any rate if, instead of that, they suppose that 
several intermediate parts of the discourse are omitted. Mean- 
while, it has already been remarked, by Tholuck and Liicke, after 
the example of Storr, that the connexion of the ideas is not entirely 
wanting, if we only unite ver. 20 with ver. 16, and regard the 
mention of Judas as an episode. For, whilst ver. 16 contains that 
which would humble the disciples, viz. the statement that they 
must share in the Lord’s abasement,—on the other hand ver. 20 
furnishes an elevating view of their participation in his glory, 
the disciples entirely represent him so that in his suffering just as 
much as in his glory, they are as He is.1_ (1 John iv. 17.) 

Ver. 21-30. Concerning the following verses, such remarks as 
may be necessary will be found in the Comm. on the History of 

1 The correctness of this connexion is strikingly confirmed by John xv. 20, ff. Here 
the Redeemer himself refers to the saying obx ¢ocs dovA0s tify Tov xugiov avrod, and 
interprets it as implying not merely self-humiliation, but the suffering which the dis- 
ciples, like the Lord, would have to endure. This leads to the thought 2: tu? 2d/a%ay 


xa) Suds didZovery, and the precise antithesis to this is formed by the words 6 Awuldvwy» 
lay rive wiurw tue AawCarvere 
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the Sufferings, in the section that treats of the Redeemer’s last 
meal, because the frequent parallels between them and the synop- 
tical gospels do not permit a separate interpretation. 


§ 4. LAST DISCOURSES OF JESUS ADDRESSED TO HIS DISCIPLES 
BEFORE HIS DEATH. 


(John xiii. 31—xvii. 26.) 


We now come to that portion? of the evangelical history, which 
we may with propriety call its Holy of Holies. Our Evangelist, 
like a consecrated priest, alone opens to us the view into this 
sanctuary. ‘This is composed of the last moments spent by the 
Lord in the midst of his own before his passion, when words full 
of heavenly thought flowed from his sacred lips. All that his 
heart—which glowed with love—had yet to say to his friends, 
was compressed into this short season. At first the interview with 
the disciples took the form of conversation ; sitting at table they 
talked together familiarly. But when (xiv. 31) the repast was 
finished, the language of Christ assumed a loftier strain ; the 
disciples, assembled around their Master, listened to the ae of 
life, and seldom spoke a word (only xvi. 17, 29.) At length, in 
the Redeemer’s sublime intercessory prayer, his full soul was 
poured forth in express petitions to his heavenly Father on behalf 
of those who were his own. Meanwhile, his discourse retained 
the form of free communication, in which no such marks of de- 
signed arrangement are to be discovered, as would be found in 
a formal oration. 

It is a peculiarity of these last chapters, that they treat almost 
exclusively of the most profound relations—as that of the Son to 
the Father, and of both to the Spirit, that of the Christ to the 
church, of the church to the world, and so forth. Moreover, a 
considerable portion of these sublime communications surpassed 
the point of view to which the disciples had at that time attained ; 
hence the Redeemer frequently repeats the same sentiments in 
order to impress them more deeply upon their minds ; and, in re- 
gard to what they still did not understand, he points them to the 
Holy Spirit, who would remind them of all his sayings, and lead 

1 Upon this whole section, comp. the exposition by Stark. Jena 1814. 
20* 
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them into all truth (xiv. 26.) As to the first words (xiii. 31—38) — 


such observations as may be necessary, respecting the circumstances | 


under which the Redeemer uttered them, will be found in the © 
Introduction to the History of the Sufferings, Hardly had Judas 
left the company, when the Saviour felt himself free in the pure 
circle of his own disciples, and broke forth in the language: viv 
ed05céo0n 6 vids rod avdgurov. ‘The whole paragraph here reported by 
St John, from the conversations, is to be placed immediately before 
the institution of the holy Supper, to which the tvrovq xaswy (xiil. 
34), in particular is beautifully appropriate. Then the institution 
of the sacrament belongs to the conclusion of the chapter (xiii. 38) 
and all the rest, from xiv. 1, was spoken subsequently. The only 
part of this section to which the synoptical Evangelists have fur- 
nished a parallel is the passage xiii. 36—38, wherein the Redeeemer 
directs the attention of Peter to his approaching denial. 

Ver. 31, 32. Upon the withdrawment of Judas, the Saviour felt 
that the crisis had arrived, and, full of joy on account of it, he ex- 
pressed himself in language of the highest triumph. Jesus viewed 
the glorification of the Son of Man and of God in him as complete. 
Here, however, we need, in the first place, an exact definition of 
doé2ey in its relation to &yi%Zev,! which latter expression (John 
xvi. 17. 19) appears to be used very similarly. The two terms 
have one fundamental signification, but this is modified according 
to the difference of the subject and object. Thus d0%éZe, in the 
original sense, means to assign a 6sZa; but applied to the creature 
in relation to God, it cannot designate a real communication, for 
that which is created cannot give anything to God, and hence it 
means “to extol,’ “ to acknowledge and praise the dé of God.” 
(Matt. v.16; Rom.i.21.) Just in like manner éyiéZew primarily 
signifies “ to separate” (&poziZew), particularly for a holy use ; but, 
when employed respecting man in relation to God, it can only de- 
note “to praise,” “to extol” (1 Pet. iii. 15; Matt. vi. 9), 2. e. to 
acknowledge as separate, holy. On the other hand, the sense takes 
quite a different modification, when the relation of God to sinful 
man is the subject of discourse. In that case the idea of doFaZew 
cannot have any primary application whatever, because that which 
is sinful, as such, cannot have or receive any déFa; the ayialew 
must precede. Thus we find it, xvii. 17. 19. 22, where the Re- 
deemer first prays: &yiacov abrovs (viz. the disciples), and not till 

1 In reference to ayiéQsiv, comp, the remarks in Matt. vi. 9. 
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after that (ver. 22) does he mention the communication of déZ« to 
the 7yiaouzvr. It is true that here the original signification of 
ayid%ew is not destroyed, but, in this application of the term, the 
idea of making the sinful individual holy—which is not applicable 
in reference to God—is decidedly prominent. 

In relation to the person of the Lord, the use of the word takes 
a form altogether peculiar. The éé%a(John xvii. 5) belongs to 
the Son, according to his divine nature, as to the Father, from 
eternity, but in his incarnation he resigned it. (Phil. 1. 6,7.) At 
the same time he was not like men in their sinfulness ; and hence 
in his case, it was not needful that the &y:2: should precede the 
doZa2ev. On the contrary, the term ayié%ew applied to the Son 
(xvii. 19) has the pure signification “to-devote himself, to offer him- 
self up,” without the idea of making holy. But although Christ, 
even according to his human nature, was dvaudéernros, his huma- 
nity contained a certain dodévem; it did not possess immortality, 
it wanted perfect glorification. It was glorified gradually, and 
only by the indwelling of the Father in him. Hence the idea of 
doZaZev has its full application in reference to him. It is not 
said: 6 vids rod Ocod edotacdn, but uidg rod avOowsrou,» and in order 
that his glorification may not be conceived of as something sepa- 
rate and distinct from that which is divine, the Lord adds: @3¢ 
2d0%d0dn év air@, the Son is the true déEa, the full reflection (a7aJ- 
yaouwa, Heb. i. 2) of the Father. The 60&éZecba: is, however, de- 
scribed as already completed, according to the prophetic mode of 
expression, which frequently represents what is yet in the germ as 
developed. Strictly speaking, the work of Christ was not com- 
pleted till his death, but the Redeemer, at the commencement of 
the period of his passion, transports his own view and that of his 
disciples beyond it, and looks upon the whole as already finished. 
It is very remarkable that Christ does not confine himself to this, 
but speaks of a still more elevated form of 8a, the completion of 
which was also near (<déis.) This is expressed in the words 6 26; 
dokdoes airiv zy gaurg. Thus, whilst the glorification of God in the 
Son is viewed as already accomplished, that of the Son in God is 


* It might be inferred from this that vids rod avégdeov, in this passage, is employed 
to designate the humanity of Christ in its state of humiliation, which has already (Comm. 
on Luke i. 35) been denied ; but the do%¢2ccda: is something fitting for humanity as 
such, so that the Redeemer, although he represented the ideal of humanity, yet needed 
glorification. 
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designated as yet tocome. The profoundness of this idea is often 
put out of sight by the remark that t here stands for 6 (=the 
Heb. =), and the result is a purely superficial sense; for that 
God glorifies through and from himself is self-evident, since God 
always operates only from and through himself. Here, in the 
aur, aS on a former occasion in 2 air@, the strict signification 
of ¢v should be retained. This sublime passage speaks of the 
mutual relation between the Father and the Son. In the first 
instance, the Logos (évé:éderos) goes forth («gogozixés) from the Father, 
and as such lives upon earth in a human form, in veiled glory. 
But all that proceeds from God carries within it, as the funda- 
mental principle of its nature, the tendency to return. Thus the 
Son returns into the depth of the divine being, but with sanctified 
humanity ; so that, in him and his human nature, humanity is 
united to God in its true, perfect idea, and received into the divine 
essence. That which the synoptical Evangelists express in the 
terms “to sit on the right hand of God,” is here put in a form 
more adapted to the readers of this Gospel, and is called the 60g¢- 
Cecbau rot viot rod dvbgdirou év Gs. In a similar manner also Christ 
first glorifies himself in men, that he may then receive them glori- 
fied in him.” 

Ver. 33. After this lofty flight, the Lord turns with touching 
feeling and condescension to the disciples, whom he here for the 
first time calls rexvia, “begotten anew from the word of life,” and 
reminds them that the attainment of his glory, in their case, would 
be connected with the experience of painful loneliness. He speaks 
to the disciples in the same words in which he had addressed the 
Jews, Unrjcer: ws x, +. X. but the sense is changed. For in vii. 33, 
although %yre7, as we saw, meant “to seek from desire,” the state- 
ment that they would not find him was a threatening conveying 

ebuke ; but here the language érov éya irdyw, dusts ob dbvaode erOeiv 
is only an observation made inlove. And, as Jesus nevertheless 
refers to the words that he had addressed to the Jews, it may be 
seen that the Redeemer himself was fond of placing the same 
sayings in various lights. 

Ver. 34,35. The connexion of what follows with that which 
precedes is not quite clear. It appears to me, however, that the 
évrony nash of brotherly love must be viewed as given for the inter- 


1 With respect to the glorification of Christ through the Holy Spirit, Comp. the re- 
marks on xvi. 14, 
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val between the Redeemer’s departure from his disciples and their 
future reunion. This love was to be a distinctive mark of those 
who belonged to the Lord, and was to form, as it were, a com- 
pensation for the want of his presence. In this love he himself, 
the Lord, is invisibly present with his followers, since he is the 
principle of love within them. 

The chief difficulty in this passage has been occasioned by the 
expression ¢yr0Aj xasv74,1 it having been already commanded in 
the Old Testament, “thou shalt love thy neighbbour as thyself.” 
(Comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxii. 39.) Here, at the very outset, 
we must reject those expositions which either supposititiously attri- 
bute to zamé; another meaning, e. g. “ excellent,” “ distinguished,” 
or interpret itin the sense of “ another command,” as if the Re- 
deemer had intended to place this command, as a second, by the 
side of that respecting washing the feet as the fivst,—and we must 
deal in like manner with the view of Eichhorn, who takes the ad- 
jective adverbially in the signification “ anew.” (On this subject 
comp. Winer’s Gramm. p. 435, note.) And as to such remarks 
as those of Clericus, that here the new element in the precept con- 
cerning love, consists in the circumstance that, in the Church of 
Christ, Jews and Gentiles were commanded to love one another 
as brethren, they really do not require a serious refutation, "We 
might with more propriety attach importance to those interpreta- 
tions which take 470A in another signification. Heumann and 
Semler in particular take it in the sense of mandatum, 7. e. a 
bequest, as it is rendered by the Vulgate, John xiii. 34. (Comp. 
Knapp scr. var, arg. p. 381, in the treatise on this passage.) But 
it is evident that with the command : iva adyurtre arrAnroug, the 
idea of a bequest is incompatible, and the constant usus loquendi 
of St John, when he employs the word évr0a%, does not allow us to 
make any deviation in this connexion. Hence there remains but 
one exposition for our closer consideration—viz. that proposed by 
Knapp, approved by Liicke and Tholuck, and hinted even by some 
of the Fathers :1 that the évr0,7 of Christian brotherly-love was 
called new, because, according to the Old Testament point of view, 
love was subordinate, justice being predominant in the old cove- 
nant. According to this interpretation, the Old Testament com- 


1 Comp. the Programm on this passage by Prof. Weber. Hale, 1826. 
? Thus Euthymius says on this passage: % raAaim ixtrcver dyawdy roy rioiev ws 
taurov, aurn dt xal brie taurov. 
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mands men to love others as themselves, but the New Testament — 
enjoins that we should love others more than ourselves. This, it 
is said, is the meaning of the words xadas jydrqcan juice : Christ 
offered up his life, and therefore he loved men more than himself ; 
in like manner ought Christians to love one another. But, as 
Tholuck has already remarked in parenthesis, it is not right to 
insist upon man’s loving his neighbour more than himself. For, 
out of God he ought not to love himself at all, because, as such, 
he is in sin; whilst 7 God, @. e. in accordance with the true idea 
of his nature, his love to himself is the very will of God, and it 
does not appear how, under these circumstances, he can love others 
more than himself. (On this subject, comp. the observations in 
the Comm. in Matt. xxi. 39.) That true love which is the nature 
of God is everywhere one and the same; it isnot in one place 
more and in another /ess, but communicates itself to every thing, 
just in the proportion in which God has appointed it. Hence, 
Matt. xxii. 39, it is expressly said concerning the law of love, that 
nothing surpasses it. The only point of difference to be observed 
is, that before Christ it was not completely fulfilled. Accordingly, 
as the interpretation which we have thus considered is inconsis- 
tent with the fundamental principles of Scripture, it only remains 
to adduce the parallels 1 John ii. 7,8 ; 2 John, ver. 5; and after 
all, this is the most natural course, on the principle that every 
author should be explained by himself. From these passages it 
appears that the formule évr0074, tara and xa, are used by St 
John in a sense altogether peculiar, viz. so that that which is 
permanent, eternal, resting in the nature of God, is called old as 


1 Liicke and Tholuck, indeed, say that, in the passages referred to, the idea ‘‘ con- 
stantly new,” “‘ never growing old,” as the meaning of xaiv0s, simply arises from the 
antithesis in which it stands with +aaaits; but this does not appear to me correct. In 
the first passage especially, the antithesis with zaAaits is merely explanatory ; the sense 
itself does not depend on it. Where that which is divine is the subject of discourse, in 
the nature of the case xasvss cannot be interpreted otherwise than as signifying ‘ per- 
manent,” ‘ undecaying;” and hence nothing more is required than to apprehend éyroa% 
not merely in its external aspect, but as meaning the substantial will of God. Kling 
(loc. cit. p. 682) espouses the view of Bengel, who thinks za:és is not placed in anti- 
thesis with the Old Testament, but with the earlier and more subordinate forms in’ 
which Christ revealed the truth to his disciples. But if this injunction was given in 
the Old Testament, surely it was still more conveyed in the early communications of 
Christ to his disciples. And to say, as Liicke does, that the precept of the Old Testa- 
ment was imperfectly known and practised, appears to me equally unsatisfactory. For 
here it is not the apprehension of divine commands by mankind that is spoken of, but 
their essential contents themselves. 
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well as new; the former because it is from the beginning (a=" dei), 
the latter because it never wears out, but constantly penetrates 
the soul with youthful freshness. The command respecting love 
in particular is admirably harmonious with this profound idea; 
for it is not meant to enjoin that man should emit a love from 
himself, and that apart from, and in addition to God, he ought to 
love as God himself does; this would be the same as saying that 
Gods must be added to God. On the contrary, the meaning of 
the injunction is this: there is only one fountain of love, that is 
God himself; from this fountain the creature should conduct a rill 
into his own heart, so that in the strength of this, he may love as 
God does. Hence the mother of all other commands from the 
beginning, is the precept: thou shalt love God and thy neigh- 
bour! The injunction to cherish brotherly love represented, in a 
renewed form, the original eternal statute of the universe, which 
is preserved purely by love; and thus the oldest law, the fountain 
of all the rest, is called an évroxy x asyy, 

The love here described is by no means to be viewed as a mere 
feeling of happy obligation to the Lord for eternal life ; on the con- 
trary, it is also a living, self-sacrificing energy. In attaching 
value to that feeling alone it is easy to be misled, for it is transient 
in its nature, and passes away. But the strength of love may be 
manifested even without emotion, and this affords to the world 
the surest proof of the sacrifices of which Christian brotherly love 
is capable. (On this subject comp. the excellent remarks of 
Neander, Kirchengesch. Pt. i. p. 421, ff—Instances of the cordial 
love of the first Christians to one another are adduced by Neander, 
in the Denkw. Pt. i. p. 97. Tertullian’s report of what was said 
by Pagans, respecting the love of Christians, is well known: 
“See,” cried they, “ how they love one another and are ready to 
die for one another!” Apolog. c. 39.) 

Ver. 36-38. St Peter, referring to the observation of Christ con- 
cerning his departure (ver. 33), asks where he would go, evidently 
thinking (like the Jews on a former occasion) of a physical change 
of place which he supposed (as xi. 8) to be associated with danger. 
The Redeemer, without entering into positive explanations, in- 
timates to St Peter that: he cannot follow him now, but that, ata 
future time, he shall. With this, however, the restless self-willed 
love of the disciple is not satisfied ; he protests that he will follow 
Jesus through all perils. This renders it necessary that the Lord 
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should admonish him of his weakness and foretel his denial. (In 
reference to this, comp. the History of the Sufferings, Luke xxii. 
32. 

Chap xiv. ver. 1. Now, between what has preceded and this 
fresh conversation, (extending to the conclusion of the repast, 
xiv. 31, and participated in by Thomas, ver. 5, Philip, ver. 8, and 
Judas James, ver. 22.) we must place the institution of the holy 
Supper, as we have already remarked. Since the Saviour had on 
that occasion spoken so plainly of his approaching passion and 
death, he might presume that the disciples would now know where 
he was going (xiv. 4), which St Peter, according to xiii. 36, did 
not know ; hence, supposing the previous institution of the holy 
Supper, there is nothing strange in the language: érov éyd tadyw 
oibure xul riv 66d oidare. Moreover, this view being adopted, the 
words at the beginning of the discourse, 4 ragacstoda Spay 7 naedior 
do not appear at all out of place ; for the affecting representation 
of the distribution of his flesh and blood had, as it were, placed 
them in the midst of his sufferings, and the first impression made 
upon their loving hearts was full of pain and grief. On this ac- 
count the Lord graciously consoles them, and exhorts them first 
to exercise faith. (Here the use of the word xagé:é, as also ver. 
27, must not be overlooked ; the term ~ux4 might have been 
employed, the xagda being the centre-point of the pu-4, but ava 
could not. Here the discourse has respect to purely human, 
personal emotions of mind, which affect the soul. On this sub- 
ject, comp. my Programm de trichotomia nat. hum. in the opuse. 
theol. pag. 146, sqq.) 

Our verse presents some difficulty as to the connexion between 
miorevel eis Ozdy and eis uz. If the passage be taken as conveying 
a twofold exhortation,—* believe in God and also in me,’—so 
as to make sioreverz imperative in both instances, then, the posi- 
tion of «/¢ ¢ué is strange, since in that case these words should fol- 
low siorevere instead of preceding it ; besides which, faith in Christ 
is never added to faith in God, but the object of faith is God in 
Christ. On the same ground, moreover, we cannot well interpret 
miorevere as indicative in both instances (“ ye believe in God, and 
also in me”), not to mention that even the disciples were feeble 
in their faith, Hence there is no alternative but to follow 
Erasmus, Beza, and Grotius, who take the first worelere as indi- 


? Comp. Knapp’s interpretation of this section in the ser. var. arg., p. 301, sqq. 
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eative, and the second as imperative, the words then meaning: 
“ye believe in God, therefore believe also in me.” This view 
gives the fine sense that true faith in God is accompanied by 
faith in the Redeemer, because in him God perfectly reveals him- 
self, so that faith in Christ appears to be only a development of 
general faith in God. There is, however, another way in which 
the passage might be rendered ; we might regard the first siorevere 
as imperative, and the second as indicative, so that the meaning 
avould be: “ believe in God, then will ye believe also in me.” 
This interpretation may possibly be the more appropriate of the 
two, since the very faith of the disciples in God wavered.” 

Ver. 2, 3. After this preliminary exhortation to faith, the view 
opens, and there appears the prospect of a speedy re-union in the 
heavenly dwelling of the Father, as the true home of all the chil- 
dren of God. As to the construction of the sentence, there can 
be no doubt that the only correct interpretation is that which was 
first applied by Laur. Valla, subsequently espoused by Calvin and 
Beza, and in recent times adopted by Knapp, Liicke, and Tholuck, 
viz. the stop must be placed after civoy dv iui. The old expositors 
added all these words to the sequel, this connexion being very much 
facilitated by the reading ér1 wozevoucs. (‘Thus the MSS. A. B. D. 
and several versions read.) But itis in the highest degree probable 
that this reading was formed only for the purpose of supporting 
that connexion, which must necessarily be abandoned, because it 
gives rise to a thought directly contrary to what follows. Then, 
according to the above division of the words, the sense is this :— 
“if it were not so, I would tell you plainly, I would not conceal 
the truth from you in that way.” Thus the language is an expres- 
sion of the most open friendship. 

Now in the divine dwelling itself, woz are distinguished 
(Luke xvi. 9, oxvian aitiuo, Heb. 77%.) This term unquestion- 
ably denotes habitations, so to speak, for the individuals in the 


1 In consequence of the relation between the Father and the Son, it might also be 
said, “ believe in the Son, and thus ye will believe also in the Father ;” faith in Christ 
proves faith in God ; this is shewn by the kindred passage, ver. 7. Here, however, it 
is intended that the disciples should be led on from a general belief in God to the deeper 
faith in the Son; it is true, the former does not necessarily imply the latter, for the 
unbelieving Jews believed in God although their faith was only external; but the gene- 
ral faith of which we have spoken, in its full truth, leads to faith in the Son, for the 
Son is only the manifestation of the Father, and hence he who knows God must also 
acknowledge him in the Son. 
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vast family ofthe Father. Thus Jude, ver. 6, o/xnrjzo are ascribed — 
to the angels. But when the authors of a modern speculation — 
employ this passage in order to obtain scriptural sanction for 
their chimera of a distribution of souls to all the planets — 
and fixed stars, we feel compelled decidedly to oppose them. 7] 
Holy Scripture certainly speaks of angels and heavenly beings, — 
but not of persons inhabiting the stars; nor does it afford the 7 
slightest intimation that disembodied souls go to other stars. The — 
residence in the heavenly movai rod rurgis, is, according to Scrip- 
ture, only a state of transition ; at the resurrection all souls will » 
return to the glorified earth, and heaven itself will dwell upon it. 
The clause ici oA Aa? wove! primarily relates to the disciples, — 
“ there is room for you and all mine.” But from this epithet we 
may also infer, that the utmost variety will obtain in the celestial 
world, according to the degrees of development reached by those 
who shall enter it. 
Although the entire discourse is marked by a simplicity caleu- 7 
lated to charm the artless, yet the words éroucoos réz7ov cannot be 7 
recarded as conveying an altogether superficial sense. At the 7 
same time, it would be a difficult matter to determine their pre- 4 
cise meaning. ‘All we can say is, that it certainly is incorrect to 
conceive of heavenly relations as arranged in rigid and inanimate 
fixedness, without internal progress; while, on the other hand, 
the term éroucoas must necessarily refer to something of the kind, 7] 
since even heavenly relations depend on the Redeemer as the 7 
effectual cause of their continuance. ‘The promise respecting the 
preparation of the dwelling is followed by the announcement of | 
the Saviour’s return for the purpose of taking them to himself. 4% 
It is evident that here dau eyo does not relate to the future 7 
advent of Christ at the end of the world; because with this the 7] 
resurrection of the body and the transformation of the earth will — | 
be associated, whereas in the present passage the subject of dis- — 
course is the elevation of believers to Christ in heaven. A com- 
parison of xiv. 18, 28, xvi. 7, is sufficient to produce the conviction | 
that here we are to understand by Zeyesdas the spiritual coming of | 
Christ in the communication of his spirit. The circumstances of | 
his death and subsequent resurrection, as also that of his renewed 
intercourse with the disciples, which succeeded the resurrection, 
are not here referred to ; he views his future relation to the dis- _ 
ciples only in two great parts, viz. as an external departure, and — 
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as an internal spiritual return. However, it does not hence follow, 
as some have asserted (and in particular Fleck among the moderns, 
comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxiv. 1), that the doctrines of St John 
concerning the last things assume a form altogether different from 
the statements of the synoptical Evangelists. On the contrary,the 
only difference betrayed in the Gospel of St John is, that he had 
in view those readers who were of Gnostic bias; where this was 
not the case, as in the Apocalypse, every one may see that his 
views perfectly harmonise with those of the other Evangelists. 
The last point here touched upon is the purpose for which believers 
are received by the Lord, viz. that they may be where he is. (In 
regard to this subject, comp. the remarks on John xii. 26.) 

Ver. 4, 5. The words themselves, to which the disciples had 
listened, certainly might have enabled them to understand what 
departure it was that Jesus alluded to; and still more the 
Supper, so recently instituted, might have served to explain it. 
But their external inclination towards an ostensible manifestation 
of the Messiah’s kingdom prevented them from penetrating into 
the sense of his language. St Thomas ingenuously says that they 
do not know the place to which he is going, and therefore they 
cannot know the way. 

Ver. 6. The answer of the Lord does not seem altogether suited 
to the question of St Thomas; he spoke of the departure of 
Christ himself (0dx cfdamev cod ixcyers) ; but Jesus in his reply en- 
tirely passes over this point, and merely refers to the second part 
of the disciple’s words. Thus the Redeemer brings forward no- 
thing but what is practically important, and keeps all else in the 
back ground. He presents himself to his perplexed follower in 
his proper office, aware that the knowledge of himself would lead 
to everything else that was requisite. Christ first calls himself 
7 Gods (as x. '7, 7 bea) in order to lead the thoughts of the dis- 
ciples entirely away from any external road, and to fix them 
simply upon himself as the only Mediator who can conduct to the 
Father. He does not term himself ééyyéc, because it is by hisown 
element of life, which he imparts to his people, that he prepares 
the way to God. We come to God only, by becoming God-like, 
since no change of place, nor anything operating merely from 
without (as instruction and example), can lead the soul to eter- 
nal good ; this cannot be accomplished, except by the secret in- 
ward communication of the divine nature itself. This communi- 
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cation, however, takes place through Christ, and hence he does 
not lead to God by means of any thing foreign to himself, but 
through himself. The Lord further calls himself, not only the 
way, but the end, the dager and the Zw4. This is remarkable 
here, because, as the following words indicate, the Father is the 
end to which the Son leads. But the whole of the subsequent 
conversation with Philip (ver. 8, ff.) makes it clear that the Lord 
here views the Father in himself and himself in the Father. Ac- 
cordingly the design of these words was that the disciples should 
be directed to depend on Christ as the All-sufficient. When, 
however, Jesus speaks of himself as going to the Father and mak- 
ing a change of place (ver. 2), of course he refers only to his 
human existence, for, according to his heavenly nature, he ever 
was in and with the Father and the Father in him. (Respecting 
the absolute signification of és and Zw4, comp. the remarks 
on i. 14 andi. 4.) 

Ver. 7. The Redeemer proceeds and directs the attention of the 
feeble among his followers to his relation to the Heavenly Father ; 
he shews them that in him the Father manifests himself to men 
most purely and perfectly, and that therefore they should seek 
God not out of him, but in him. It appears as if the more pro- 
found among the disciples,—Peter, John, James,—had already 
received a vital knowledge of Christ as God revealing himself ;1 
for here the Redeemer confined his address to the weaker ones, 
anxiously careful, once again, just previous to his departure, to 
place before them the true stand-point from which that knowledge 
may be gained. To suppose a prolepsis of the future, as Tholuck 
suggests, seems to me too harsh. Here again yiwioxew does not 
convey the idea of the reflective understanding, but indicates that 
sanctified reason which has a direct perception of the divine as 
such ; as is shewn by the parallel between this and seeing. It 
may indeed be said that the words éweéxure wirév here relate to the 
act of beholding the present Christ. But this makes no differ- 
ence, for still it is clear that the Father could not be seen in him 


1 It is true that according to xiii. 36, 37, even Peter—at least when he spoke those 
words—appeared not to have penetrated into the meaning of the Redeemer’s-language. 
Upon a comparison of this with the earlier declarations of the same disciple (Matt. xvi. 
16), it would seem that what he uttered in such instances proceeded rather from a mo- 
mentary impression upon the mind than from calm consciousness; a view which other 
circumstances confirm. But at any rate, the three disciples whom we have named are 
to be regarded as having advanced to greater attainments than the rest. 
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with the eyes of the body, but only with spiritual eyes. As to 
the construction of the verse, there can be no doubt that the words 
ei éyviineizé uc, x. r. A. are to be rendered: “if ye had known me, 
then ye would know,” &c. Thus they imply that the disciples 
had not before known him in the full sense. The Lord, however, 
declared to them the possibility of doing so even now, and hence 
he adds: xai da’ deri ywdoxere airiv nal Ewodnare adrév. Here, xal 
is to be taken as adversative, and aa’ ders = dr in the significa- 
tion “even now.” The opinion that yndoxere and twgéxure are 
to be regarded as futures, and that ds’ der: must be translated 
“henceforth,” so as to give the meaning “from this period,” 7. e. 
“from the outpouring of the Holy Spirit ye will know me rightly,” 
is sufficiently refuted by what follows. For the Lord just after- 
wards censures Philip for not having known him, which it was 
impossible for Philip to do, if that knowledge would only be at- 
tained through the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 8-10. Philip (and with him certain others of the weaker 
disciples) did not yet comprehend the words of the Redeemer. 
He wished to see the eternal, invisible God (i. 18), (who can be 
known only in the Son) asa distinct Being besides the Son, in 
some splendid manifestation, as the prophets beheld him,—al- 
though even in their case it was the Son that was seen. The 
Lord now exclaims, in grief : rocodrov yeovov wed Vina eis, Ral OU% 
éyvaxads we —language which plainly indicates that the struggle 
with the weakness of the disciples formed a part of the Redeemer’s 
sufferings. The incapacity of Philip to comprehend the mean- 
ing of Christ excites our astonishment, but we are reconciled by 
the childlike simplicity of his request. His heart was pure as 
gold, but his wnderstanding was still enveloped in darkness. <Ac- 
_. cordingly, the account shews how weak powers of apprehension 

’ may be associated with sincerity in the disposition and in the 
whole bent of life ; and how zn this case that weakness did not 
prevent union with the Saviour. The feeble, infantile disciple, 
nevertheless was a disciple, a true child of God! ‘The formula 
here again adopted by St John (comp. x. 38), éya & rai rargl nai 6 
carne év éuoi corr (or yéve, COMp. i. 32), like the expression & sivas 
(x. 30), denotes, not a moral, but an essential union. ‘This is here 
indicated by the parallel thought, 6 twgauxds ut, dgaxe roy caréoa, 
which obviously cannot have reference to a simply moral union, 
for in that case it must be said that we see the Father in every 
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morally good man. It is true, we may perceive rays of the higher — 
Light in excellent persons, but the Deity itself, in living concen- | 
tration, has appeared only in Christ Jesus. The two portions, 
however, of the sentence, éy# 2 rg rarg/, and 6 rari év guol, are by 
no means to be regarded as forming a mere tautological repeti- 
tion ; both, indeed, designate the idea of union, of intimate one- 
ness, but in such a manner that they at the same time express a 
mutual operation which takes place between Father and Son. 
(Comp, the remarks on xii. 32.) As the Father loves himself in 
the Son, so the Son again finds himself in the Father as his ori- 
gin. The expression is profoundly spiritual, as resulting from 
the most vivid view of the relation between Father and Son. 
From this unity the Lord infers that all he does (his gjuare and 
geya, John vi. 63) is done by God; and on this is founded his 
claim to faith. It is as though Christ said: “Since ye are sus- 
ceptible of that which is divine, ye can believe, for in me it is 
manifested with perfect clearness and completeness.” Now here 
it might appear that the ¢gy« and the éjwara are synonymous.” 
(Comp. the remarks on v. 36.) But, apparent as this is, the con- 
nection with ver. 11 shews the contrary. For in that verse the 
disciples are referred to the ¢gya, evidently on the supposition that 
they cannot believe on account of the mere gjuara. Here then, 
as everywhere else in the language of St John, the égya are the 
external aids to faith, which confirm what is spoken. Only let 
the ya be understood as comprehending not merely miracles 
strictly so-called, but all external manijestations of the ministry 
of Christ (those alone excepted which were purely znternal), and 
all difficulty in the use of the term vanishes, The appearance of 


1 Comp. Stark’s Excursus on the idea of the ¢gy«, at the conclusion of his interpre- 
tation of John xiiii— xvii. (Jenae, 1814.) He also incorrectly understands by the term 
the whole Messianic work of Christ, external as well as internal. He confounds the 
singular and the plural, and does not distinguish that part of Christ's ministry which 
was externally manifest (the chief element of which consisted in actual miracles) from 
the internal portion. Now, the former is the very means of proving the latter, and there- 
fore the two cannot be identical. Litcke, in his second edition, is of opinion “that rz 
Zeya, the collective name of which is ro ¢gyov, mean first, in the wider sense, the entire 
Messianic work of Jesus, including his teaching, and then, in the narrower sense—as, 
for example, ver. 11— so much of his 32% as was exhibited in divine works generally 
(his teaching being excepted), and especially in his miracles.’? But in these remarks 
the identity of feyov and Zeya is assumed ; whereas Christ proves by the éeya and piypera 
the divinity of his person and of his tgysv, and hence the two expressions cannot be iden- 
tical. 
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synonymity between éjuara and Zeya, ver. 10, arises simply from 
the circumstance that the former expression is used comprehen- 
sively. Every eyo, as the more external, has its root in a éjjua 
(although even an unuttered, inward one); and inversely, the 
éj0 18, So to speak, an opus ad intra. 

Ver. 11-14. Here again, with ver. 11, the Lord introduces a 
direct exhortation to faith. (Comp. ver. 1.) The fact that this 
is based upon the zey« harmonises, as we have said, with the 
general representation of Scripture. (Comp. the Comm. on v. 
36.) But it is not clear how the Redeemer can have passed from 
the challenge to believe on account of the works, to the subject 
of working miracles by faith. Liicke thinks that ver. 11 closes 
the intervening conversation with Thomas and Philip, and that 
ver. 12 should be connected with ver. 4. But this view certainly 
ismistaken ; for in ver. 4 the topic of discourse was the transition 
to the heavenly life, whereas here it is the working of miracles on 
earth ; where is the connexion ? On the other hand, zioredew 
forms a natural transition from ver. 11 to ver. 12. The Lord 
does not return to the train of thought commenced in the first 
verses, until ver. 15. Aceording to my view of the passage, vers, 
11 and 12 are shewn to harmonise thus: the disciples of Christ 
stood in a twofold relation to the #zya—first, they saw the ya 
of Christ, and these were a means of support to their faith in his 
ijuara,—secondly, they themselves also performed the same. 
(Comp. Matt. x.) It is true, the practice of these 7eya presupposed 
a certain degree of s/sz:, but then again they produced an in- 
crease of faith, for those who wrought them thus attained an 
immoveable certainty that God was with them. So here, the 
éyea are viewed on the one hand, as proceeding from a certain 
degree of faith already possessed by the disciples, and on the 
other as eliciting a still higher degree. 

The declaration, that the believer shall do even “ya weiCove 
than the Lord himself, is peculiar. The ancient opinions con- 
cerning this passage, according to which the greatness of the 
miracles consisted in the more astounding things that were done, 
and in proof of which appeal was made e. g. to the cures effected 
by the shadow of St Peter (Acts v. 15), are to be regarded as out 
of date. There are two considerations that elucidate this point 
in a very simple manner, The jirst is the process of development 
by which every phenomenon in the temporal economy is ad- 
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vanced. As the person of the Redeemer himself grew from child-— 
hood to manhood, so also his church goes forward, and the higher — 
powers are naturally manifested in it just in proportion to its 
inward progress. The second is the circumstance, that the whole — 
of the power displayed in the church is the power of Christ him- — 
self, so that, whatever great and glorious achievements his people 
make, they accomplish them purely through him. Thus he is © 
not circumscribed, when it is said that the disciples achieve 
greater things than the Master, for he lives, operates, and perfects | 
himself in them. Christ, perfect in himself, is, as it were, a new | 
element of life to the whole body, whose energy pervades it only ~ 
by degrees, and changes that which it penetrates into its own 


nature. ‘This passage, however, cannot be employed as a proof 


that ya does not signify merely external acts, for its meaning | 
surely cannot be “the disciples shall carry on a greater redeem- © 
ing work than I do”—since they did not do anything of the kind. 7 
Here, as before, the ¢eya can only be external operations ; e.g. to — 
this category belong those extraordinary conversions of thousands, 
which resulted from the preaching of the apostles.1 And this 
view perfectly harmonises with the fact, that these operations of | 
the disciples are made dependant upon the departure of Jesus — 
to the Father. For in this act he entered upon the full posses- 
sion of divine power, and was thus enabled to afford his people 
continual support. 

Now, in connexion with the agency of Christ, which ¢mparts 
that support, there is the corresponding agency of the disciples, 
which receives it, viz. prayer. Hence the Saviour especially re- 
commends the practice of it, and shews that the purpose for 
which it is heard is the glorification of the Father in the Son. 
(Comp. the remarks on John xiii. 32.) 

Here the highest importance is to be attached to the words 
aireiy év rq dvomauri wou (ver. 13, 14.) In regard to the contents of 
this phrase, which is employed again xvi. 23-26, we remark, in 
the first place, that the right interpretation entirely depends upon 
the signitication of the term évu«. For although the expression 
occurs in the New Testament in very different connexions (in 
particular, besides % + évjwar1, we find éis rd ovowa, Matt. xxviil. 
19, ¢ai rw dviuarr, Luke xxiv. 47, d:& rd dvoua, John xv. 21), still 


1 So also Kling loc. cit. p. 683. 
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the fundamental meaning is the same, and the different particles 
merely vary its relations. (On this subject comp. the Comm. on 
Matt. xviii. 19.) ”Ovoua, ®¥, used in application to God and to 
Christ as the manifestation of God, always denotes the divine 
entity itself, in the whole compass of its properties. Accordingly 
prayer in the name of Christ is such as is offered in the nature, 
mind, and spirit of Christ. As such, however, it is not anything 
dependant upon the resolution or good will of man (for no man 
can change himself, at his pleasure, into the mind and nature of 
Christ), but it presupposes the renovation of the mind by the 
power of Christ. When this power predominates in the soul, 
then, and only then, is man in a condition to obey its impulses, 
and accordingly to pray in the name of Jesus. In the second 
place, I would suggest the mode in which we may understand 
the promise of the universal and perfectly unlimited fulfilment 
of prayer offered in the name of the Lord (6, 7 dy airjonre x 7. 2. 
rovfo roinow). It cannot be the quality of the objects asked that 
is here referred to ; for although the believer will first bring be- 
fore the Lord the affairs of the kingdom of God, yet it may also 
happen that he asks something external for himself; and if this 
petition be presented in the name of the Lord, it is heard as much 
as the other. The sowrce from which the impulse to the prayer 
arises must be regarded as the criterion. If that impulse proceed 
from our own will, the prayer is not in the name of the Lord, 
even though it relate to spiritual blessings, which may be sought 
after, no less than earthly advantage, in a thoroughly false spirit ;3 
but when the incitement to prayer is derived from an inward 
divine operation, that prayer is truly offered in the name of the 
Lord, and is now fulfilled in itself* For where God cncites to 
prayer, there of course, in his veracity and faithfulness, he gives 
to him who prays. 

In conclusion, the expression 2y# ro7jow contains an argument 


1 Hence in the passage xv. 7, ¢ tay Sianre alriceods xai yeviocsras duiv, we are not to 
understand 9éa<v as designating unlimited discretion, but as applying to the state of the 
true child of God, since God himself produces the right will (Phil. ii. 13.) 

? The parallel statements in the Gld Testament are to be understood in the same 
way: for example, Psalm exlv.19, ‘‘ The Lord will fulfil the desire of them that fear 
him ;” for, in accordance with their fear of God, they desire just that which God wills ; 
what they desire contrary to the will of God, they do not desire as those who fear 
God, but as sinful men. The fundamental petition of the godly man always is, “ Lord, 
thy will be done!” This prayer is never left unheard. 

VOL. ITI 21 
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for the divine dignity of Christ, stronger than such as are con- — 
tained in many passages ordinarily adduced as proofs of his 
divinity. The declaration, that he will accomplish what the dis- 
ciples ask in his name, presupposes omniscience as well as omni- 
potence. Here again, however, of course that which Christ does 
is not to be conceived of as something apart from the operation 
of the Father, but the Father who dwelleth in the Son, he doeth 
the works (ver. 10.) Hence there is no contradiction when it is 
said, xvi, 23, that the Father does what believers ask ; for the 
Father and the Son never work without one another. 

Ver. 15, 16. The Redeemer now, ver. 15, returns to the subject 
with which he commenced his discourse, first shewing the disciples 
what he will give them as a compensation for his absence, and 
then immediately pursuing the train of thought thus resumed. 
With faith (ver. 11, 12) love must be united, which is not mere 
feeling, but manifested itself as power in the keeping of com- 
mands. (Comp. the Comm. on viii. 51, respecting Adéyov rngeii.) 
The expression évroAds rngev only designates something more re- 
stricted than the former, since the jvroAa/ are only a part of the 
general 260g. It is also to be observed that in the phrase évroads 
rnc, the signification of “practice” is more strongly prominent, 
though the original profound idea involved in r7ge, viz. that of 
retaining, inwardly preserving, the higher element imparted, 
need not be altogether dropped. For the évrovus of Christ are 
not, as those of the Old Testament, naked injunctions, like the 
categorical imperative, but precepts that pour spiritual life and 
power into the soul ; if Christ commands, he also gives to be- 
lievers the power to observe his directions. (Hence the saying 
of Augustine, when rightly understood, contains a perfectly true 
idea: da quod jubes, et jube quod vis.) The transition, xai zya 
zgwr7ow, SO connects the sequel with what precedes, that the mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit appears as a remunerative consequence of 
keeping commands. The word zgwrév expresses the idea of Christ’s 
intercession, 7. e. the continuous activity of the Redeemer for the 
salvation of men. (A remarkable view of this is given xvi. 26, 
respecting which, the exposition itself may be consulted.) 

Here, for the first time, we meet with the name cagéxAxros 1 as 
a detienation of the Holy Spirit (which name, however, the word 
&Ao¢ applies also to the Lord himself) ; ‘and picondinedy it 

1 Comp. de Spiritu S. et Christo paracletis. In Knappii scr. var. arg. p. 125, sqq. 
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requires a close consideration, As to the etymological import of 
the expression, we have to choose only between two interpreta- 
tions which amount to the same thing, viz. “Comforter” and 
“ Intercessor” (Advocate, Counsel). It has indeed been proposed 
to take sa2dxAnroc in the signification of “'Teacher ;” but there are 
no means of proving that the idea of “teaching” had been at- 
tached to the verb zagaxaActv and the substantives derived from 
it,—TaednAnros, TULUAART OL, THEUAANOIS.  Tlagaxadsiy first means “to 
call near,” then in particular, “to call near for assistance,” and 
hence “to help,” “to stand by,’ “to console,” which latter is no- 
thing more or less than spiritual aid. Such a comprehensive term 
appears to have been designedly chosen, because the operations 
of the Spirit are manifold ; and for this reason it is not advisable 
to follow Tholuck in fixing upon one meaning alone. He ex- 
pressly excludes the signification “Comforter,” and retains only 
that of “Helper, Advocate.” But there certainly is no ground 
for this. Here the passive form of the word does not create the 
slightest difficulty ; it is perfectly parallel in sense with ragaxAjrug, 
The original signification, “one who is called near (for assis- — 
tance),” advocatus, is completely merged in the general idea of 
“ Helper,” “Supporter,” “Comforter.” Moreover, the name “Com- 
forter,’ as a designation of the Spirit, is eminently suited to the 
connexion of all those passages in which the term in question 
occurs. This term is associated with the mention of Christ’s 
departure, by which the disciples were left alone and in sorrow 
(as éegavo/, ver. 18) ; hence the Lord promises them a Comforter 
for their loneliness, and the idea of comfort implies that of effi- 
cient succour. The signification “advocate,” for cagéxrnros, 18 
not so suitable as a name of the Spirit, but it occurs 1 John ui. 1, 
where we find the word as a title of Christ. There Christ appears 
as he who reconciles or propitiates the justice of God, and to this 
relation that sense of the term is appropriate. In our passage 
also, Christ is called a cagéxAnrog of the disciples, but in a dif- 
ferent sense, viz. as a consoling Helper, whose place the Spirit 
supplied at his departure. (The LXX. Job xvi. 2, render *722 
macaxanrae, but Aquila and Theodotion have raugéxdnrog. The 
later Rabbins adopted the Greek word in the form 822773. For 
example, Job xxxiii. 23 they substitute it for 7722. Comp. Buxt. 
lex. p. 1843.) Now the simple purpose for which the Spirit is 
sent is to secure permanent consolation (iva wévy e/g riv advo) for the 
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disciples, in contrast with the transitory corporeal presence of 
Christ. But Christ himself also was with them in the Spirit, for 
in the Spirit he spiritually returned. (Comp the remarks on 
ver. 3.) 

Ver. 17. The following verse makes it clear that this promise 
involves not merely something subjective, but a kind of cnspiration 
which would take their minds beneath its influence. The Re- 
deemer promises a new, higher principle, up to that time unknown 
(comp. the Comm. on vii. 39), the siu« rig dAndefas, and predicts 
the future display of its powers. This expression implies that 
the Spirit zs the truth itself, as well as that he produces the truth 
in thosewho receive him. For, as God himself zs the truth, and 
the Son as the revealer of the hidden Father zs the truth, so also 
the Spirit, the highest manifestation of the Deity, 7s in himself 
the truth, and communicates the truth only by imparting his 
own nature. This is further evident from the consideration that 
here again (comp. the Comm. on i. 14) the aAjdea is not a truth 
to be apprehended by the understanding, but the absolute prin- 
ciple of truth. Hence, in the communication of this truth, all 
waorirns of the natural sinful life is overcome. Accordingly this 
Spirit is also described as permanently dwelling (7ag’ dui wéver) in 
the inmost depth of the life (év tui gorau.) The Lord could already 
appeal to the experience of the disciples (yiwoxere airé, not merely 
as future,—“ ye will know him,’—but “ye know him zow, 
already”), although they had not yet received the Spirit, because 
they had already felt his preliminary operation in their hearts, in 
some happy hours of their intercourse with the Lord. The counter- 
part to the disciples is the xéouos, by which term we are here to 
understand those human souls who exist in the natural element 
of life ; these cannot receive the Spirit because they are unable to 
see and to know him. Hence the latter is the condition of the 
former, although it might have been supposed that, inversely, the 
reception must precede the knowledge. This is true respecting 
the most profound form of knowledge, but nevertheless a preli- 
minary knowledge is necessary in order to the reception of the 
Spirit. Such knowledge awakens the slumbering desire within. 
The world can no more receive the blessing of the Spirit until 
that desire which is the condition cf reception is aroused, than a 
perfectly closed eye can admit the material light. 

Ver. 18, 19. The Saviour now goes back to the same thought 


\ 
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from which he proceeded, ver. 3, viz. that although he was indeed 
about to depart shortly, they would see him return. The pleasing 
expression, oix dgyjow iutis bepavols, refers to the relation of 
father and mother to their children. The Saviour regards his dis- 
ciples as spiritual children, begotten through the orgua of his 
word ; his departure should not leave them solitary! Now, as 
respects the eyecdas of Christ here, there might be a temptation 
to think of Christ’s return to judgment, arising from the words 
duets Choreode, and also év éxeivn +H yuée¢. But even the most super- 
ficial view of the passage shews that this theory cannot be main- 
tained ; for at his second advent the Saviour will manifest himself 
as judge of the world to all ; not to mention other circumstances 
that oppose this interpretation, which accordingly, has not found 
a single defender, even to this day. On the other hand, the very 
words 6 xéoj0g we obxérs Ozwge? appear strikingly confirmatory of the 
hypothesis that refers the zzcta: to the resurrection of Christ ; 
for respecting this event it is said also by the synoptical Evangelists 
that it should be to the world like the sign of Jonah (7. e. invisible, 
belonging merely to faith.) But, iz the first place, this exposition 
does not harmonise with the circumstance that the Redeemer, 
after his resurrection, was only a few days with the disciples, and 
then left them alone, whilst (according to ver. 17) the words oix 
adijow duds depauvovs are to be understood as speaking of an eternal 
fellowship which he promises to his own. Jn the second place, if this 
explanation of the passage be adopted, the language ai iueis Crjoeode 
retains its difficulty ; to suppose the resurrection of the apostles 
would be inconsistent, unless it is said that here (asin the synop- 
tical Gospels, comp. the remarks on Matt. xxiv. 1) the general 
resurrection is contemplated as very near; while, if the words be 
apprehended as relating to the inward spiritual life, the same ex- 
pression must have two different meanings in immediate proximity 
to each other. Ver. 23, however, is quite decisive against the 
opinion in question ; there the Lord, in reply to the interrogation 
of Judas, describes his coming as an inward presence in the mind ; 
this view has been adopted by all distinguished modern expositors. 
(Comp. the Comm. on Matt. xxiv. 1.) With the Spirit and zn him 
Christ himself comes, for the Spirit takes of that which is Christ’s. 
(Comp. the observations on John xvi. 14.) The world cannot see 
him (ver. 17), but his own perceive him. Accordingly the declara- 
tion ime Sswge7ré we refers, not to the physical sight of the cor- 
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poreal resurrection, but to the spiritual perception of him in the ; 
mind. 

Ver. 20, 21. The sequel also is in harmony with the above. 
Here, with the coming of Christ is associated the true y%os of 
him and of the Father. Now this was not connected with the 
corporeal resurrection of Christ, but with the outpouring of the 
Spirit in which Christ (4 €#%) communicated €w74 to his people, 
and in it the divine essence, which is accompanied by the true 
yvai61s, 

The object of this knowledge, however, is not only the relation 
of Christ to the Father (comp. the Comm. on ver. 10), but also 
the relation of Christ to the disciples. Now when, in reference 
to the latter, the terms ime?s év éuoi, and & sivas (xvil. 21), are em- 
ployed, it does not follow that these formule did not denote any 
consubstantiality. On the contrary, the gnosis of St John con- 
tains the profound idea that the Redeemer imparts his own 
essence, and in the holy supper, even his glorified humanity, to 
his brethren. This communication of his nature is pure love, and 
Schleiermacher very justly represents the communicative activity 
of Christ as forming Person, since the power of Christ imparts a 
higher heavenly consciousness, as the true centre of personality. 
The personality of the Son himself, however, as the comprehen- 
sive element, takes all the personalities of his people into itself, 
and then again penetrates them with his life, like the living cen- 
tre of an organism, from which life streams out, and to which it 
returns. Hence the words dme7g éy ¢uor xa) eye év bu7) again (comp. 
the remarks on ver. 10) describe the mutual operation in love. 
(The same John-like view occurs Rey. iii. 20, where the idea of 
reciprocal communion is delineated under the metaphor of a re- 
past, and it is said: dsmvjow wer abot, nal adrds wer euod.) Ver. 
21, Jesus in conclusion goes back again to ver. 15, and points out 
the manner in which love must be evinced, viz. as fidelity in the 
keeping of évrodu/; not indeed in conformity with the Catholic- 
Pelagian theory—according to which here the purely legal point 
of view would be commended, as if man could love God before 
God loves him—but, as we have already indicated in our observa- 
tions on ver. 15, in harmony with the profound view of St John, 
according to which the communication of the ¢vroAa/ is the highest 
act of the love of God, the bestowment of @a7 aisivos itself (xii. 50.) 

Here the question arises——how are the éya7@ of the Father 
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and that of the Son related ? In the Father, Deity is always dis- 
played in its most general forms of manifestation, as the absolute 
Power ; hence the first intimations of love, which the soul receives 
from God, are the attractions of the Father to the Son. On the 
other hand, in the Son, Deity appears in a higher form of mani- 
festation, as unfathomable love and mercy ; consequently the im- 
pressions produced by the love of the Son are deeper and higher. 
It is only of the Son that it is said: gugaviow air@ ewaurév, because 
the hidden Father manifests himself personally only in the Son 
(in the attractions to the Son, he reveals himself only in the way 
of his operations), as the Logos, the angel of his presence. (Comp. 
the Comm. i.1, 18.) Finally, it is self-evident that ¢ugaviZew, as 
above Sewgefy (ver. 19. 22), canZonly be understood as meaning to 
disclose for ¢nward contemplation. 

Ver. 22-24. The sublime words of Jesus still surpassed the 
power of comprehension possessed by the disciples; to them the 
exhibition of the glorious Messiah to the world was the very thing 
that appeared important, and Christ had denied it; this Judas 
knew not how to explain, and hence the following question. (Re- 
specting Judas, who is probably identical with Thaddzeus or Leb- 
beeus, comp. the Comm. Matt. x. 3—The words +i yéyovev cor- 
respond with the Hebrew "37 72, in the sense “how comes it ?”) 
The Redeemer does not enter more minutely into the distinction 
between his future external appearance and his internal manifes- 
tation in the mind ; but he shews what is the only basis on which 
the latter rests. This involved an answer, although it may have 
been otherwise understood ; meanwhile the nature of the internal 
manifestation of Christ in the mind is so described that it must 
necessarily have been perceptible even to one who was weak ; and 
it is added that what still remained obscure the promised Teacher 
of truth should explain. (Comp. ver. 26.) The meaning strictly 
expressed by the whole answer is the following : “ Adhere to what 
is essential, and direct your view from the external to the inter- 
nal.” That which ver. 23 first states positively, respecting be- 
lievers, is repeated negatively, ver. 24, in reference to the world. 
Sincere love in keeping the word (comp. ver. 11) renders the in- 
dividual worthy of the renewed love of the Lord ; the want of the 
former renders him unworthy of the latter. 

Here the more precise description of the new proof of Iove, ver. 
23: 7265 wirdy zrsvoiueda nol wovny Tae’ adle@ romoouer, 18 Important 
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Some few critical authorities, indeed, have the singular, :A¢bcozce 
—romooucs, but it is easy to see that this reading is only a correc- 
tion, it being wished to remove the extraordinary idea that the 
Father will make an abode in the believer. One thing in this 
language certainly is remarkable, viz. that the Lord also speaks 
of a coming of the Father to the believer, whereas we must sup- 
pose the Omnipresent, as such, to be always near, nay, to be ope- 
rating in man, even in the unbeliever and the wicked. But this 
general relation of God to man isa very different thing from what 
is here denoted. In this place, the Lord refers to the revelation 
of God as a Father to the soul, which does not take place until 
the Spirit comes into the heart and teaches it to cry, “ Abba, 
Father.” (Rom, viii. 15.) It certainly is peculiar to our passage 
that this is represented asa coming of the Father himself, and not 
merely as his operation. Ordinarily it is said only of Christ that 
he should be “formed within” us, that we must “ put him on” 
as Paul expresses it. For in Christ the very mode in which the 
Divine Spirit acts is to call forth a new, higher, heavenly con- 
sciousness, Christ reproducing himself in the soul. But although 
the expression is unusual, it is justified to the Christian conscious- 
ness in a very simple manner. Where the Son is, there of neces- 
sity is the Father also, as well as the Spirit, for the three are one, 
or different forms of manifestation of the one divine being. Thus, 
with the creation of the new man, the Trinity itself is manifested 
in him, although indeed the degrees in the inward Christian de- 
velopment presuppose the predominance of one or the other divine 
activity (1 John ii. 13, 14.) 

The phrase zovjy xo?odas implies the idea of permanent indwel- 
ling, whilst the operations of the Spirit under the Old Testament 
were but transient. (Hence Paul terms believers temples of God, 
1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, and 2 Cor. vi. 16.) This passage is further in- 
structive, as it shews in how deep and comprehensive a sense the 
limit fixed for the doctrine of the Trinity, “ Person,” must be un- 
derstood,? if itis to correspond with the scriptural idea of the doc- 

1 This profound idea, the proper point of the Gospel, had already been caught by some 
of the more profound Rabbins, from the intimations of the Old Testament. (Comp. the 
four Programs of Danz on our passage, respecting the Schechinah cum piis cohabitans, 
in Meuschenii N. T. ex Talmude illustratum, Lips. 1736, 4, pag. 701—739. In the 
most recent times Schleiermacher, in his Glaubenslehre, has finely developed this thought 


from the idea of divine love as the communication of itself. 
? On this subject comp. the particulars in the Comm, Matt. xxvii. 19. 
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trine of Father, Son, and Spirit. The Father, Son, and Spirit live 
diffused in the whole body of believers: thus Spirit lives and ope- 
rates in Spirit, without losing its specific character and its unity 
of consciousness. But it is impossible to combine with the repre- 
sentation of Scripture the puerile notion concerning the Trinity— 
always combated indeed by the more profound of the Fathers, e. g. 
by Augustine—according to which the three Persons are con- 
ceived of as individualized entities existing in addition to one ano- 
ther. (Comp. also the remarks on Matt. xxvii. 19.) 

Ver. 25, 26. To these words, which express all that Jesus felt 
he could say on the subject to his disciples under present circum- 
stances (vag duiv wévw), he adds the promise of the Spirit, who 
‘would supply whatever was wanting. (Comp. xvi. 12, 13.) Here 
it is said of the Spirit, that the Father sends him 2 rq évjwars 
Xgiorod, 7. e. as the Spirit of Christ (Rom. viii. 9) in whom the 
Father testifies concerning Christ (see the observations on xv. 
26), and takes from him that which is his own (comp. the Comm. 
xvi. 14.) Doubtless the personality of the Holy Spirit of which 
many have found it so difficult to conceive (although Spirit is the 
very thing itself that is personal), is supported, not so much by 
the word éxe?ws, which refers to ragdéxAnros, as by this personal de- 
signation itself. (The importance of the masculine éx<7v0s, is more 
apparent in the passage xvi. 13, because in that case ragéxAnros 
stands at a considerable distance, viz. ver. 7.) Only the idea of 
personality must be viewed according to the suggestions made ver. 
23. 

This Spirit is described as the Teacher of all truth. (Comp. 
the remarks on xvi. 13.) Here the idea of the zévzw must not 
indeed be extended to all conceivable concrete minutiee ; but just 
as little should it be limited to a few abstract dogmas. On the 
contrary the subject of discourse here is the principle of all es- 
sential truth, with which we receive the true knowledge of God, 
and in him of all things.» This Spirit, for the very reason that 
he is divine, teaches the same truth as that propounded by Jesus, 
the revealer of the hidden God; and hence also the Spirit could 
awaken those words of Christ which lay, like slumbering germs, 


? Respecting the relation of the prophetic ministry of Christ to the Holy Spirit, 
Augustine finely says: dicente Christo verba capimus, docente spiritu eadem verba in- 
telligimus. 


21% 
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in the minds of the disciples, and bring them to living conscious- 
ness. The reality of this Spirit, and the actual impartation of the 
same to the disciples, form the ultimate ground on which all the 
credibility of their communications ts founded. As the same 
Spirit still continually operates in the souls of men, he continually 
convinces of the eternal truth of that which the church has handed 
down in the apostolic writings ; and this testimony of the Spirit 
is their only impregnable basis. No historical demonstrations of 
the authenticity of the holy Scriptures gain their true importance, 
until this foundation of faith rests in the mind ; for any one may 
hold all the books of the Bible to be genuine, without believing 
in them, as we may acknowledge the genuineness of the Koran 
without putting faith in it. 

Ver. 27. The Saviour, hastening to depart, ver. 31, once again 
(comp. ver. 1) consoles them and promises them, as a kind of 
sacred legacy, his <izjym. Here the Lord certainly may have al- 
luded to the ordinary form of salutation on coming or going 
(522 552), but even where the words <ig4vm ju7v are spoken strictly 
as a salutation, in those very instances, when uttered by him, they 
have their deeper signification and their essential force. With 
the utterance of the word, the accompanying influence was im- 
parted, and a breath of peace pervaded the hearts of the disciples. 
Here, however, the repetition itself (dgiqu: and diam cigiyqv) in- 
dicates something more than an adieu; the language conveys a 
condensed view of the entire ministry of Christ, as in departing 
he dedicates it to his disciples. (A/édwus is the stronger expression ; 
while agizus is rather the negative term, d/dwu: expresses positive 
impartation, bestowment.) This is shewn by the comparison be- 
tween his peace and that of the world ; the latter consists in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the transitory life of sense, which must 
necessarily be of short duration, because that on which it is 
founded passes away.t. The peace of Christ rests in the enjoy- 
ment of eternal good, and hence, like that good itself, it is im- 
perishable, nor can it be lost, even amidst all the storms of the ex- 


* Kling’s hypothesis (1. c. p. 685)—that the contrast with the peace of the world 
only relates to the fact that the ordinary form of salutation was powerless; whilst the 
words of Christ exerted a power—is unsatisfactory ; because the reference to that form 
of salutation can only be viewed as aslight allusion. The contrast is more pointed than 
if it consisted merely in an opposition between that which has power and that which has 
not; it opposes the true to the false and deceptive. 
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ternal life. The Redeemer produces this state of inward peace, as 
he carries it in himself (hence the «igzvm is emphatically termed <7), 
first by the dgeoisg rv éuagriy, which removes the element of dis- 
cord from the soul, and then by the impartation of his own di- 
vine life ; for the divine cannot love and enjoy anything but what 
is divine. Accordingly the words «g7vm vq imply that the peace 
of believers is the very peace which the Redeemer enjoys in him- 
self, for love leads him to impart every principle of happiness that 
he possesses, without reserving or grudging anything.” 

Ver. 28, 29. All the consoling words of the Redeemer could not 
restrain the distressing grief which in the first instance seized the 
minds of the disciples at the thought of his approaching depar- 
ture; and it was not intended that they should. Their sorrow 
was just, and it was in the heart of Jesus himself! Yet from a 
higher point of view he calls forth gladness. This produces an 
inexpressible mixture of pain, sorrow, and joy. The idea that he 
mentions his departure in order to assure their faith in the hour 
of fear, has already occurred, xiii. 19, and is again repeated, xvi. 
1. But one thing in the passage before us is peculiar, viz. the 
saying of the Redeemer, that one cause for rejoicing at his depar- 
ture was this, that he went to the Father: é7 6 surg wou wcilow 
ov éori, These obscure words are, according to my conviction, 
ordinarily misunderstood, and Kuinoel and Liicke in particular 
still do not view them correctly. Tholuck and Meyer, on the 
contrary, agree with me. The former two of these scholars ex- 
plain the language as intended to convey a consolation to the dis- 
ciples concerning the departure of Christ; they regard :/Cwv as 
referring to the divine Omnipotence, and take the sense of the 
words in the following shape: “my departure is good for you, for 
the Almighty Father can defend you better than I.”* But it is 
evident that this connexion is not consistent with the first senti- 
ments of the verse, wherein the joy which the Redeemer required 
his disciples to manifest concerning his departure, is founded upon 
their love to him. If the view in question were correct, the joy 
must have been based upon love to themselves. Besides which, 
if this interpretation be adopted, we quite lose the exceeding de- 
licacy of thought, expressed in the circumstance that the Re- 


' In this profound sense, the Messiah is called, Isaiah ix. 5, pibw—ab, (Comp. Phil. 
iv. 7. 9, where the sigrivn @zod is described as bregixouca ravra vovy.) 
2 Thus understood the passage would be parallel with the words, xvi. 7. 
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deemer claims the love which they bear to him, for their consola- 
tion. Accordingly the sense is to be taken thus: “Ye love me; 
then rejoice that I go to the Father, for it is good for me.” 

Here, however, a further question arises, viz. how can the words 
uiiCav wou eor/ express these thoughts? Ifthe passage be considered 
without doctrinal prejudice, the answer is very simple. The Son 
was born from the essence of the Father, but not inversely the 
Father from the Son ; hence the Father is the cause of the Son, 
but the Son is not the cause of the Father. Now since the Son 
proceeded from the Father (xiii. 3) there was necessarily in him 
the desire to return to the Father, as every being is attracted to 
its source ; accordingly the return to the Father was the satisfac- 
tion of the desire felt by the Son who longed after his source, and 
this is the relation of the Son to the Father indicated by the words 
weilav wou tori, Thus it is self-evident, from what has been said, 
that this expression does not favour Arian notions of Christ ; but 
we must not, in order to refute such opinions, resort to views which 
are obviously at variance with the train of thought. The ortho- 
dox Fathers took the passage as relating to the human nature of 
Christ, but when the return to the Father (which he therefore ac- 
complished as vits rod ©co9) is spoken of, it cannot be the human 
nature alone that is referred to. The expedient hit upon by Cal- 
vin, who justly perceived this, certainly is not satisfactory. He 
says: pro infirmitatis nostree captu se medium inter nos et Deum 
constituit. According to that the Redeemer, by way of accom- 
modation to a weakness of the disciples, uttered an Arian opinion! 
The words, on the contrary, relate quite simply to the real exist- 
ence of the difference between Father and Son, which, as the 
church has always held, is no other than this: that the Father is 
ayewnros, the Son yevqrés. Only the idea of subordination must 
not be rigidly avoided, for if this difference is to be called subor- 
dination, as indeed it may be, it is undeniable that the doctrine 
of the church does not mistake it. Ordinarily, however, subordi- 
nation is understood as implying a difference of nature between 
Father and Son, and it is against this view that the church has 
justly wished to contend if she has denied every subordination. 

Ver. 30, 31. The Lord now winds up the conversation, by giv- 
ing the disciples a renewed assurance that his departure is close 
at hand, and by pointing again to the conflict which awaited him. 
In this very conflict, however, Jesus finds the purpose of his com- 
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ing; it is the command of the Father to endure it (xii. 50), and 
hence the world may see in it his love and obedience to God. 
Upon this follows the conclusion of the repast (xiii. 4) with the 
summons to Gethsemane (xviii. 1.) Here the only thing requir- 
ing our close consideration is the language in which the Lord de- 
scribes the struggle about to take place. The foe to be vanquished 
is the Prince of the world: as he approached the Redeemer at 
the commencement of his ministry and tempted him with the 
snare of pleasure (Matt. iv.), so now, at the end of his work, he 
appeared to him and tempted him by means of fear. (Comp. 
the History of the Sufferings. Luke xxii. 53.) ”Egy<odas there- 
fore expresses the hostile advance. (Concerning gym +. x. comp. 
the remarks on xii. 31.) But, as in the former case, so here, the 
attack was fruitless: zai tv tuol od eye odd2, It is evident that 
zai in this sentence must be taken as adversative ; the words ty 
zuol oz Zyer ovdév, however, are not so clear. Semler, Storr, and 
Morus, who are followed by Tholuck and Liicke, supply after ovx 
exe, according to Luke xii. 4, the infinitive +o:<f, in the sense, 
“but he can do nothing effectually against me.” In the jirst 
place, however, I think this ellipsis is without example ; in this 
formula: odx zy coe, the word saci is the very one that con- 
tains the main idea, which cannot possibly be omitted. Hence 
I should prefer supplying #Zovsfa», but that, secondly, the expres- 
sion =» 40/ is opposed to this, as to the first supplement. We can- 
not substitute «is ¢u2 for @v tuoi, without arbitrariness. Guided by 
the latter phrase, we gather from these words a very profound 
doctrinal and ethical meaning. Jesus says: “but he possesses 
nothing within me, he can call nothing his, 2. e. he cannot assume 
any power over me.” This involves the idea that the Prince of 
Sin can only rule where there are germs of sin on which he can 
work. The sinless Redeemer gave his life in death voluntarily ; 
no one could take it from him (x. 18.) Nay, according to what 
he intimated above (xiv. 23), respecting the communication of his 
sinless nature to believers, his words suggest the further thought 
that the Prince of this world finds nothing in them which he can 
call his own ; and thus their victory also in every conflict is secured. 

Chap. xv. 1, 2. As to the manner in which we are to under- 
stand the words ty/zeods, dywuev vred0ev,—according to xviii. 1. 
there can be no doubt. That passage is the first place in which 
the egress of Jesus from the city is related, and accordingly here 
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the account cannot refer to anything but the rising from supper 
and the preparation to depart. The solemnity of the moment ~ 
when the Redeemer rose to leave must have produced the most | 
powerful effect upon the hearts of the disciples! Up to this period | 

they were united in a peaceful band, and the beloved Master was | 
yet with them ; what a separation awaited them in a few hours! | 
The anticipation of this arrested their steps ; the assembly broke | 


up, but no one moved ; they stood in silence around the Lord. 
Then it was that he again opened his lips, and delivered the fol- 
lowing discourses, which made an indelible impression on the 
mind of the beloved disciple. It may be that Jesus was led to 
begin with this comparison by a special occasion ; perhaps a twig 
stretched through the window into the room where he was, or 
the apartment was decorated with the foliage of the vine. Rosen- 
muller (in the new Exeg. Repert. i. 172) has offered a peculiar 
interpretation of the choice of this metaphor. According to Jose- 
phus (Antiq. xv. 11, B. J. v. 5), on the door, 70 cubits high, 
which led into the Holy Place of the Temple, an artificial vine 
was spread out, the branches and leaves of which were made of 
precious metal, and its clusters of diamonds and pearls. Doubt- 
less this vine was, according to prophetic passages, intended as a 
type of Israel, often called a vine of the Lord. Now Rosenmiiller 
thinks it was by the sight of this that Jesus was led to institute 
the comparison before us.1_ (Comp. Jerem, ii. 21 ; Ezek. xix. 10; 
Joel.i.7; Ps. lxxx. 9,’ ff; Mark xii. 1.” But, in order to justify 
this, it must be supposed that Jesus uttered the following words 
in the Temple ; and, since it was night, it is not probable that 
he again visited the Temple. He quitted it when the voice from 
heaven (xii. 12) had inaugurated him as Messianic King on the 
holy hill (Ps. i. 6.) 

The comparison itself is so drawn that metaphorical language 
alternates with explanation ; and in form also (like that of the 
Shepherd, John x.) it is rather a similitude than a parable. But 
the fundamental idea that lies at the bottom of the whole com- 
parison is this: the intimacy of the union between Christ and his 
people is as great as if one life, one blood, flowed through them all, 
and this very union is the only condition under which true fruits 


1 Hebrew Text.—Tr. 
2 Mention is made of the vine, and of treating its clusters, in the bad sense also, to 
designate Antichrist and his confederates. (Comp. Rev. xiv. 18, ff.) 
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can be borne. In the same sense St Paul compares all believers 
to a oa«, an organic body, in which Christ is the Head, and the 
several believers are the members. Hence the similitude is de- 
signed to recommend the preservation of that spiritual fellowship 
with the Lord (xoavia according to the usus loguendi of St John. 
Comp. the Comm. 1 John 1. 3) without which the disciples could 
not hope to have their efforts crowned by a blessing. (Respect- 
ing aAnévs, comp: the Comm. i. 9. Every physical vital-unity 
of which the vine forms an example, is, as it were, a copy of the 
spiritual vital-unity of believers ; accordingly this is, in the full 
sense of the word, a living spiritual growth. The selection of the 
vine, as an illustration of these thoughts, is well devised, for the 
vine is the most generous of plants, its juice yields wine, which the 
Redeemer, in the Supper, calls his blood. The Creator of this 
vital communion is the Father, who is frequently represented 
in this relation. [Comp. the remarks on Mark xii. 1.] The ex- 
pression yew2yés is here to be taken as equivalent to the more special 
drerougy6s.) . 

Tn the following verses the metaphor is carried out with special 
minuteness. The vine-dresser requires fruit from the vine-branch 
(xAjua, a frail, slender branch, perhaps from «Ad, to break) ; if it 
yield none, he removes it. Here we must guard against limiting 
the idea of xae7és to legal works; it is true external actions are 
not to be excluded, but they must proceed from true faith and 
the power of the Spirit of Christ (ver. 5) ; the branch must receive 
the sap from the root, and then it is enabled to bear fruit. This 
involves an apt representation of the receptive activity of the be- 
liever in the life of prayer. Accordingly the fact, that no fruit is 
borne, is always a presumption that already the internal vital com- 
munion with the Redeemer has been dissolved (ver. 6), even 
though the external form is preserved. This, however, is finally 
followed by the severance of the external connexion, which is the 
xoiois. (Ver. 6 contains a description of this, under the ordinary 
image of burning.) On the other hand, in the case of that which 
bears fruit, the divine activity takes a promotive form; even in 
the sincere believer there are sinful elements, these are gradually 
penetrated by the sanctifying energy of Christ, and thus the whole 
man is rendered fruitful unto good works. 

Ver. 3, 4. It appears strange that the disciples should already 
be called xaéugos (xil. 10), whereas thus far they can only be 
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viewed as *Ajwara, which, although fruitful, stood in great need 
of purification ; for still, even a Peter could fall. But here, as 
before, they are called xadugo! d:& rv Aéyor, Only in order to give 
them the consolation that they should not be severed. In these 
very words it is intimated that the actual purification yet awaited 
them, but on account of the word of Christ they are already re- 
garded as xabagol,—AoyiZeras adrois 4 xabugirns. (According to the 
analogy of Rom. iv. 3.) Now, adyos does not signify a distinct 
discourse of Christ, but his teaching and ministry in general. For 
this reason also the expression 7a éjuardé mov ver. 7 is employed. 
And again the peculiarity of his teaching does not consist in the 
circle of ideas which it communicated, but in the spiritual power 
that accompanied it, and penetrated the souls of all who were 
susceptible with comfort full of fountain-vigour. 'This power was 
a purifying element, and in its reception lay the security that what 
was wanting would soon be supplied ; hence the one important 
point, in order to continue in constant union with the source of 
strength, was weivare év Zuo’, The branch cannot yield fruit if un- 
connected with the root (é9 é«urot) and in like manner the be- 
liever cannot, in the absence of living connexion with Christ. 
(Ephes. v. 30, Ort EAN eomty ToD oumaros AUTON.) 

Ver. 5-8. This idea is specially amplified in the verses now 
following, of which the words 6+ yugis guor ob Sivacde soreiy obdev 
form the centre.’ Here, in the first place, we must not lay stress 
upon the verb zo<i, as if, although man cannot do anything with- 
out Christ, yet he could will or think, For it has already been 
remarked, that in this discourse the Lord (in speaking of the 
xaen0s) refers, not merely to the external phenomenon of action, 
but also to the internal emotions of the mind. The latter are, in 
every case, the causes of the former. If man could, whenever he 
pleased, and without the power of Christ, create in himself noble, 
holy inclinations and resolutions, then he could also act without 
Christ. On the other hand, »%é2v is to be taken as very emphatic. 
For if it be said, it is not all acting absolutely, but only what is 


1 Meyer’s interpretation of this saying is quite mistaken. He thinks that the mean- 
ing does not relate to the moral and religious life at all, but merely to the assiduity of 
the Apostles in pursuing their vocation. There is nothing in the context to authorise 
this hypothesis. On the contrary, the metaphorical reference to the vine, and to the 
bearing of fruit by the branch that continues in it, is evidently intended to represent 
the life of believers in every respect as dependant upon the connexion with Christ. 
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good that is impossible, still it must be confessed that only that 
which is good is real (éyrms 6»), while what is evil is futile (the 7 6.) 
Or should it be said that man can perform good actions of several 
kinds without Christ,—as e.g. the heathen did by nature the 
things contained in the law (Rom. ii. 14),—it must not be over- 
looked that Christ, as the Logos from eternity, who “ lighteth 
every man” (John i. 9), is in all ages the power that excites to all 
good. Accordingly, oiév maintains its position in the full extent, 
No one is good but the one God, and hein whom God operates 
through the Son ; there cannot be a good person im addition to 
him who is the only Good ! 

Then, from this life of the power of Christ in believers, there 
follows the fulfilment of their prayer, which proceeds from the 
impulse of this very power (év rgiviuars Inoot.) (Comp. the re- 
marks on xiv. 12.) And further, this involves a 60FéZecdas of the 
Father (ver.), since the power of God is displayed through the Son 
in believers. (Comp. the remarks on xiv. 13.) No reference 
whatever is here made to the extension of the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles; xuerts roads relates, in harmony with ver. 2, to the perfec- 
tion of the inner life, and y<vjcecde go? wadnrai simply to the dis- 
ciples who were present. It is indeed correct that the manifesta- 
tion of the dé%« of the Father in them, was one of the means 
whereby the gospel was extended; but nothing is said on that 
subject in our passage. 

As regards a connexion of vers. 7 and 8, made by the words ¢v 
rourw,' the association with what follows is preferable. It is true, 
it cannot be said that é ro¥rw in St John always refers to the 
sequel ; as Liicke justly remarks, it must have reference to the 
principal thought that precedes. But ver. 8, referred to the 
thought most prominent in ver. 7, does not convey an appropriate 
sense. On the other hand, if the words év rolrw iva géenre are taken 
as synonymous with év rq gégew juas, as Kling proposes (loc. cit. 
p. 688), ver. 8 exactly suits.? Then the Aorist éd0%d0de is to be re- 
garded as a prolepsis, which so frequently occurs in these last dis- 


* Wahl, in his Clavis, proposes to take 2» rovrw in the sense of “ for this reason,” 
but Liicke justly contends that this signification is foreign to the usus loquendi of 
St John. 

2 Thus it will be seen that while Olshausen rejects the reference of iv rovrw to what 
immediately precedes, viz. ver. 7, he nevertheless observes the rule quoted from Liicke, 
by referring évy rovrw to the principal thought which pervades verses 4-6. 
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courses of Christ, since the Lord views what is to come as already — 
accomplished. Consequently the future yevjceode (for yénode is 
merely a correction of the transcribers), immediately following, - 
does not form any antithesis to 20007, but designates that which 
already exists, only as continuous and permanent. “Ye are my 
disciples, and shall remain so.” 

Ver. 9, 10. The sublime model for the relation of the disciples 7 
to Christ is the relation of the Son to the Father. The love of | 
the Father and the Son is the model of the love of believers, and © 
the latter is evinced in the smge7y of commands. (Comp. the | 
Comm. xiv. 15.) The expression éyérn wov or dyarn tuq is not © 


to be understood as meaning either active love alone, or passive 7} 


love alone, but both forms of its manifestation together. In © 
reality, love is always a reciprocal actionof giving and taking; hence ~ 
the phraseology: “I in him, and he in me.” If, however, ver. 10, © 
the continuance of Christ in the Father’s love appears to be made 
dependant upon his keeping the Father's commands, it is evident 7 
that this mode of expression must be viewed merely from the © 
stand-point of his human nature, since the Lord thinks fit to | 
place himself on a perfect parallel with the disciples. 

Ver. 11, 12. The Saviour now resolves all his commands into | 
perfect self-forgetting love. (Comp. the Comm. xiii. 34, 35.) To | 
be able to practise this is happiness itself, and that happiness ad- — 
vances as the power to love increases; hence Jesus could say it | 
was the design of these words, that they should be filled with joy, © 
and that their joy should become complete (xvu. 13.) Now the 
sense in which Christ calls the yaga his own is easily to be per- — 
ceived. Namely, it is the same as that in which he just before © 
termed the aydéaq, and previously to that (xiv. 27) the sigjvq, his 
own. rst, masmuch as he himself experiences this joy, his own 
nature being pure self-devoting love itself; secondly, masmuch as | 
he produces it in the minds of his people through the communica- | 
tion of hisnature. Accordingly, the wn of the yazd & duty isto be | 
taken in the strict sense, 7. e. as meaning the continuance of be- | 
lievers in connexion with Christ, in the element of his spirit. 
Those interpretations, according to which the joy is understood as | 
being the joy of Christ in heavenly things, or the Lord’s future joy | 
in his approaching glorification, lead astray from the profundity of | 
thought that characterises the passage. The connexion, like the | 
usus loquendi, conducts only to that view of the words which we | 
have given above 4 
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Ver. 13-15. The Redeemer regards the offering up of life, and 
that for friends, as the highest expression of love. (Comp. the 
remarks on x. 15, ff.) Here it is implied, not only that the Lord 
gave his life for his friends, but also that they should be ready to 
devote their life, in return, for the Lord, whether in external mar- 
tyrdom (to which ver. 8, ff refers), or to internal self-denial, as 
was the case with the Evangelist John. (Here again ive appears 
to be used simply éx€arimés, for if we ascribe to love the positive 
design to offer up life, the interpretation is forced.) 

Some difficulty is occasioned in this passage by the circumstance 
that the Saviour calls the disciples ¢/.0/, whereas a little before he 
called them 60%. (xii. 16), and in the sequel (ver. 20) he again 
applies to them the same designation. But it is plainly to be 
seen from our passage that Jesus terms the disciples g/A0/ only in 
a conditional relation, viz. 2a» woinre bow tye évrrrowcn dui). Hence 
friendship with the Redeemer is determined according to the de- 
gree of advancement in practically active love.t As the criterion 
of the relative friendship that Christ assigns to his people, he 
mentions the free communication of what the Father has said to 
him. Here it appears as though there were a contradiction to 
xvi. 12; for in the latter passage it is said : ers woA7.c Eyw Abe duii, 
GAN’ od divacte BucrdZew cert. But the passages are reconciled if we 
only bear in mind that, in the words under our consideration, the 
Lord does not allude to all that he received from the Father for him- 
self, but only to what he received for communication to the disciples. 
Then the sense is this: “I have been enabled to impart unto you, ac- 
cording to the truth and sincerity of your hearts, all that was given 
to me by the Father for you.” This involves no denial of the fact 
that more yet remained, which could not be communicated to them. 

Ver. 16. Meanwhile, to prevent any misunderstanding at the 
mention of friendship, the Redeemer proceeds to say that this is 
not a human friendship, in which case there is a complete recipro- 
city between the friends, but it is one in which he, the Lord, alone 
determines and chooses. (Comp. ver. 19, where the meaning of 
exaéyew is defined by means of the appended & rod xéouov.) An 
interesting practical parallel to this is formed by 1 John iv. 10, 


- 1 The manner in which some attempt to solve this apparent contradiction, viz. by 
taking odxi7: in the sense “ not exactly,” and Aéye as a preterite, is grammatically un- 
tenable, and gives an unsuitable meaning. Christ cannot intend to say, “I called you 
not exactly servants,” 7. e. I called you servants only in a figurative sense ; for the rela- 
tion of dependence on the part of the disciples to Jesus was perfectly real. 
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“not that we loved God but that he loved us.” From this cir- 


cumstance the Saviour deduces the conclusion that everything in | i 


them is his work. Here, however, the similitude of the vine un- 
dergoes a modification, for the several disciples appear as fructi- — 


ferous trees, and Christ as the dux:Aclzyos,—whilst, before this, | 0 


where the idea of xo:w/« predominates, he calls himself the ¢uc- | 


ros. (Tid:vas is here employed = D1) for gureden, and ‘réyew = 720 4 : 
as denoting continuous activity. The reference of this expression | 


to the assiduity of the Apostles in prosecuting their mission is alto- | 
gether incorrect ; for, even if this be included in the meaning, it 
is the word zezé; that involves it and not dxdéye, otherwise literal 
and figurative language would be mixed together. 

In ver. 2, 8, the subject of discourse was simply woAd¢ xagads ; 
an entirely new thought is now presented in the clause xa/ é 
naeros dud “427, This evidently conveys the idea of the imperish- 
ableness of those fruits which participate the peculiarity of the 
element whence they proceed. Hence it is clear that xaerés does 
not denote individual, isolated, actions as such,—for to them, as 
temporary phenomena, imperishableness cannot be ascribed,—but 
that the term refers to actions in living connexion with the ele- 
ment from which they proceed. In this connexion the character 
of the element may be ascribed to those actions themselves, be- 
cause they are incessantly reproduced from it as their cause. 
(Comp. Rev. xiv. 13, where the same thought is implied in the 
expression: “Their works do follow them.”) 

We now come to a second iva, associated with the subject of 
prayer in the name of the Lord, which has already been considered 
in our remarks on xiv. 13. It is a question whether this is co- 
ordinate with the first #a. It may be thought that the difference 
of meaning is not important, and that the question may be 
answered either affirmatively or negatively ; but to me the differ- 
ence appears of sufficient moment to speak decidedly against the 
co-ordinate interpretation. For, in that case, the second iva also 
would be dependent upon xa, and the sense then arising would 
be this: “I have planted you that ye may pray in my name.” 
Now, to regard prayer as the ultimate purpose of the divine call- 
ing (and planting) involves something altogether inconsistent. 
On the other hand, the language assumes a very appropriate form, 
if the second iva be taken as dependent upon the permanence of 
the fruit; in this case, the development of the Christian life is 
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contrasted with that of the Old Testament, which consisted rather 
in isolated zgya, and the sense of the passage is as follows: “Ye 
should bring forth fruit, and that permanent fruit, so that ye may 
enter into that internal relation to God from which prayer in the 
name of the Lord proceeds.” 

Ver. 17-19. In passing to the persecutions of the world which 
awaited the disciples, the Redeemer once again mentions that bro- 
therly love which is to the believer, as it were, 1 compensation for 
all the trouble prepared for him by the sinful world. Tholuck here 
finds a difficulty in the expression raira; he says it must stand for 
rovro, as Only one command is spoken of. Accordingly, he construes 
ver. 17 thus: “ this one thing I command you, namely, that ye 
love one another.” But this view rests upon the erroneous as- 
sumption, already noticed in our remarks on ver. 8, that John 
always refers the demonstrative word to what follows. That this 
is not the case is clearly shewn ver. 11, where -aira surely cannot 
mean the permanence of the yagé, but must relate to what pre- 
cedes, as is indicated by the perfect ~eAduAnxa. (Just so xvi. 16.) 
In like manner also here, ratr« has reference to what comes be- 
fore, and iva dyuntire dAARAoUs expresses the ultimate design of all 
gvrora Of the Lord, love being the dvaxeparaiwors of all commands 
Rom. xii. 9.) The bitterest part of the world’s persecutions to 
the children of God is not the suffering which those persecutions 
occasion, but the hatred they manifest. As signvorori (Matt. v. 9), 
not only do they abhor hatred in themselves, but they are grieved 
to see it in others ; they strive to quench it in the hearts of their 
brethren, and the want of fruit from this endeavour causes them 
special distress ; they fear lest the guilt should rest with them. 
Under these circumstances, however, consolation is to be derived 
from the thought (ver. 18) that the ardour of the Lord’s love 
itself could not subdue this hatred ; it rose even against him ; nay, 
the purer the glow of his love, the more furiously did it rage. 
The key to this phenomenon is found inver. 19. Different prin- 
ciples obtain in the éxA¢zro/ and in the xéquos. In the former, the 
heavenly nature is manifested ; the latter allows the predominance 
of sin. Hence between these two there cannot but be a stern con- 


1 The whole of our Evangelist’s first Epistle is, as it were, a commentary on this 
thought, that true brotherly love involves the right love of God, because love is in its 
nature one, and with it all is given to man. 
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trast ; the gia‘a of the world is 2lga rod ©zot, and consequently the 
giaria rod Ocod (ver. 14) is tydon rod xéouov. (Comp. James iv. 4.) 
The light of Truth which radiates from the children of God - 
eriyxer chy dmagriav (xvi. 8); he who yields to the reproof submits 
in percvort, and thus learns to hate his own sinful nature ; but he 
who withstands the accusations of the Spirit, sets himself, with a 
mind full of hatred, against the Admonisher who troubles him.) ~ 
Ver. 20, 21. In order to make this thought still plainer, the Re- 
deemer refers to what he had said before. (Comp. xiii. 16.) It — 
follows from the relation of the xugo¢ and the dctav¢ that the latter — 
is not spared from what befals the former. The proverb is not 
applied here in any other sense than that which obtains in xiii. 16. 
For, xiii. 14, 15, the subject of discourse was that participation 
of the disciples in the self-humiliating love of Christ, which includes 
all his sufferings ; and ver. 20, the participation of his glory is 
placed in contrast with it. Just in like manner, in this instance, 
the expressions é/éxev and Adyov rnc mark the antithesis here. 
Liicke, indeed, would understand the meaning as if the words 
Adyov Lov erhenouy x7. A, Implied something ironical, so that the 
idea to be supplied would be: “ but they have not kept it, and 
therefore neither will they keep your word.” Certainly the sequel 
appears to speak in favour of this interpretation, for the topic on 
which the Lord discourses is merely that of persecution ; but still 
something contradictory is involved, because, according to this 
hypothesis, the first proposition must be apprehended differently 
from the second,? which is not admissible. Hence Like, in the 
second edition, has abandoned this view. On the one hand, the 
world is the hostile principle against the Church, but, on the other, 
the Church is continuously increased and completed from the 
world. The world is not the Satanic element, 7. e. it is not itself 
utterly opposed to what is divine, but only receives many Satanic 
influences, while it also contains germs kindred to God, which 
receive the word of truth. Now it is hardly to be conceived that 
the Saviour, in his discourse, would lay no stress upon the result 
of the preaching of the Gospel; but if we interpret Adyov rageiv 
without the supposition of irony, this very point appears promi- 
nently in view. For then the sense is as follows: “ As they have 


* Respecting the relation of ix rod xocwov and ty 7H xdcum elves, comp. the Comm. on 
John xvii. 13, 15. 
? That is, the one ironically and the other not so.—Tr. 
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persecuted me, so will they persecute you also ; but as many kept 
my word, so those will be found who will receive your words.” 
Since, however, the reference to persecutions is the main subject 
here, nothing further is communicated respecting the result that 
would follow the preaching of the disciples. It is merely added 
that the secret reason for persecuting believers is repugnance to 
the name of Jesus. Here again certainly évoz« (comp. the Comm. 
xiv. 13) is the nature itself with all its properties, and in its entire 
peculiarity ; but the external word, the name, awakens the series 
of ideas connected with the nature of Jesus, and that which is 
peculiar to him. Hence the world is opposed even to the confes- 
sion of the holy name of Jesus itself ; it loves (as we have already 
hinted in the remarks on Matt. x. 22) a certain degree of natural 
virtue, it approves a certain reference of the same to the Deity 
under the general designations, “ Providence, Heaven, the Good 
God ;” but the name of Christ, which is extolled in eternity, it 
earefully avoids. And yet, he who has not and knows not Jesus 
neither has nor knows God. (Comp. the Comm. on 1 John ii. 23.) 

Ver. 22-25. The oneness of God and Christ, who is the pure 
and perfect Revealer of the Father, is now further set forth in 
the following words of the Lord. As love to Christ is the love of 
God, so hatred to Christ is hatred to Deity itself. In receiving 
the principle of hostility, man, so to speak, opens the port of his 
heart to the influences of hell (Gen. iv. 7), and thus he is on the 
way to be changed from a natural man to a devilish, a vids ric 
arwareiac. (Comp. the observations on xvii. 12.) Just in like 
manner, the influence of Christ converts the natural man into the 
dybowmos @cod. (2 Tim. iii. 17.) 

The statement, that the revelation of Christ to men increases 
their culpability (comp. xvi. 9), has already been noticed, ix. 39, 
ff. Here the Lord only brings it to a climax, by associating with 
éhcAnouw (ver. 22) éroinox (ver. 24.) That which his heart-affect- 
ing words did not produce ought to have been effected by his 
miracles. (Comp. the Comm. xiv. 10,11.) Then, in order to ex- 
plain this phenomenon of unbelief in spite of all the remedies ap- 
plied, the Redeemer again alludes tc the prophecies of Scripture 
in which divine necessity is expressed, although without annulling 
human freedom. (AAAd scil. retro yéyove—The words quoted oc- 
cur Ps lxix, 4. The same words are to be found also Ps. xxxv 
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19. Both Psalms describe the sufferings of the Messiah under the | | 
type of David’s.—Awzedy answers to the Heb. %:, “ without reason.”) | 

Ver. 26, 27. The mention of suffering, however, is accompanied — 
by that of the victory which the promised power of the Holy - 
Spirit secures. This convinces the world, not only of its own 
sin, but of the righteousness and perfection of Christ. (Comp. 
the Comm. xvi. 10, 11.) If the disciples are set up as special 
witnesses (ver. 27) to the Lord, this is the case only inasmuch as 
they, the constant observers of Christ, had opportunity to watch 
the slightest movements of his inward nature, and yet were un- 
able to accuse him of a single sin. (Hence aa dexis is to be 
taken as equal to 2& des [xvi. 4] viz. from the commencement 
of Christ’s ministry.) | 

In reference to the expressions THLaLANTOS, Tvetua TIS aAnbEias, | 
we have already said what is needful in the exposition of xiv. 16. 
But in this passage two things remain to be noticed. First, the 4 
expression 27a aiua ragdnanrw (comp. also xvi. 7) is peculiar, 
since in xiv. 16, 26, the Father is spoken of as he who sends the 
Spirit. However, the words are to be explained according to xvi. 4 
15, where it is said: rdévra bon ted ruri2, gud gor From this § 
language it follows that every act of the Father may be ascribed 
also to the Son, the Father working only through the Son. At 
the same time, according to this, it is evident that the mode of 
expression adopted by the Greek Church is erroneous, for it denies | 
the procession of the Spirit from the Son. Secondly, this is the 7 
only place in which the verb éxqozelecdu:, which has become a 7 
symbolic term, is applied to the Holy Spirit. The word is very 
expressive ; the idea it conveys is founded upon the metaphor of 7 
a stream that issues from the throne of God, under which figure ¥ 
the communication of the Spirit is frequently represented. (Comp. 7 
Rey. xxii. 1 with Ezek. xlvii. 1, where the Seventy have the very | 
term éxzozebeodas for 822.) The remark of De Wette on the passage 
. results from an incorrect view of the relation between the Trinity, 
and is quite calculated to mislead. He thinks that saga rod wargo 
ixrogeverou Telates, not to the nature, but to the appearance of the 
Holy Spirit in his Christian ministry. The words zip pw cage 
rod sarets Yather refer to this; but in the other clause (7) m<dye 
TIS GAnNEiK, 6 TULe TOD TuTeds exmogevercss), the precise thing expressed 
is the eternal essential relation of the Spirit to the Father. 

Chap. xvi. 1-7. Meanwhile the Redeemer considered the ad- 
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monition respecting the coming conflict of great importance to 
the life of faith in the disciples, and therefore he returned to it 
once again, and expressly remarks that he has directed their 
attention to it in order that, when it arrives, they may not err in 
their faith. (Comp. xiv. 29.) Hence also he enters the more 
minutely into particular points, warning them of exclusion from 
the theocratic system of the Old Testament (comp. ix. 22), and 
even speaking of death, which awaited many of them. (Comp. 
Matt. xxiv. 9.) Men in their blindness will even think to serve 
God by slaying believers, as if they were God’s enemies. (Aarzgeia 
== "722 may also signify sacrifice, as a main part of the service 
of God under the old covenant. The Babbins designated the 
murder of the ungodly a sacrifice pleasing to God. Comp. Lucke 
and Tholuck on the passage.) 

A difficulty is presented by the clause (ver. 4) raira 0: iwi 25 
aexiis obx cizov. These words appear to contradict several pas- 
sages in the synoptical Evangelists (comp. Matt. v. 10, x. 16, ff, 
22, ff), where the Redeemer, at an earlier period, speaks of per- 
secutions. But the nature of the case involved reasons why the 
Lord should not make the very commencement of his ministry by 
informing the disciples of the perils that threatened them. Hence, 
even although some hints on the subject may have occurred in 
earlier discourses, yet it is probable, as we have already remarked, 
that the synoptical Evangelists transferred the detailed discourses 
respecting approaching persecutions from later discourses into the 
earlier. (In reference to this point comp. the Comm. on Matt. x. 
21.) 

There is some obscurity also in ver. 5. The greater number of 
expositors, however, in the interpretation of the passage, think 
that Christ intended, by the remark: odde/s 2& budv tewrh ws rod 
Uréyers, to arouse the energies of the disciples, who had sunk 
into profound sadness. In that case, the difficulty involved in the 
circumstance, that this question had already been asked (by Peter 
xiii. 36, and by Thomas xiv. 5), is relieved if we say : the Re- 
deemer felt that the disciples had not yet thus rightly appre- 
hended his departure, and therefore he wished to induce a further 
discussion of the subject. This view of the passage is satisfactory, 
so far as essential points are concerned, for the question of the 
disciples, ver. 17, shews that their notions respecting what was at 


hand were in fact still obscure. Only, this interpretation being 
VOL, Lil. 22 
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adopted, we must, with Kuinoel, connect the first words of the 
verse with what precedes, and make a pause after ctu davré me, 
the discourse being resumed with the question xai odgeic x. 5. A. 
Then the connexion is as follows: “So long as I was with you, I 
said nothing to you respecting the persecutions that threatened 
you ; but now I go to the Father, and therefore I could no longer 
be silent on the subject.” After a pause, during which Jesus 
looks upon the disciples who stand around him in sorrow, he 
continues: “and does no one of you ask whither I go, but, be- 
cause I have spoken thus to you, is your heart filled with sorrow ?” 
After which he beautifully proceeds (ver.) to enlarge upon the 
fact that, although his departure was indeed painful for them, it 
would become a source of blessing to them. (Respecting the 
connexion between the departure coincident with the glorification 
of the Son, and the mission of the Holy Spirit, compare the par- 
ticulars in the exposition of John vii. 39.—Again, ver. 7, in the 
words cuupéger iwiv iva éyw aaxtadw, ve cannot be taken szaimug 
without violence.) 

Ver. 8-11. The following passage is one of the most pregnant 
with thought occurring in the profound discourses of Christ. 
With a few great strokes he depicts all and every part of the 
ministry of the divine Spirit in the world,—his operation, in re- 
gard to individuals as well as in regard to the mass, upon un- 
believers as well as upon believers. The peculiarity in the ministry 
of this Spirit (who is again viewed not as present, but only as 
coming, comp. the remarks on John vii. 39), is marked by the 
one expression ééyyev, in which, as Tholuck justly observes, the 
two significations of conviction and reproof penetrate each other. 
Now there are three objects to which the taéyy<w of the Spirit 
has reference,—éuaeria, dixcsoobvg, and xg/orc,—and in each case the 
Redeemer adds the ground upon which that reference is made. 
In the first place, the Spirit discovers sin, not in its externality, 
in respect to which the Law awakens the knowledge of sin (Rom. 
iil. 26), but in its deep internal root. Now this is nothing else 
than unbelief, which may be called the mother of all sinful actions ; 
but unbelief itself, in its most glaring form, is unbelief in the 
Christ who has appeared. The incapacity to recognise the purest 
manifestation of Deity presupposes entire blindness. Further, as 
the Spirit unmasks the negative side, so, in the second place, he 
discloses the positive, viz. righteousness. If the connexion had 
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been simply kept in view, there would not have been so much 
difficulty found, in this second case, as has been experienced. For 
nothing is more natural than that the insight into sin should be 
succeeded by a view of that condition in which sin is removed, 7. e. 
righteousness. However, it is not at once seen ‘what is the rela- 
tion between this and the words that follow: 671 7203 riv curéga, mov 
Sadye, nol obxérs Sewzeiré wz. Were it merely the going to the Father 
that is spoken of, this might be regarded as a proof that righteous- 
ness was fulfilled ix Christ ; but this view being taken, no signi- 
fication is attached to odxér: Sewze?ré we. Hence we must regard 
irdyew as expressing visible removal, and this (corporeal absence) 
combined with an invisible all-pervading activity. Then arises 
the following sense, which is perfectly suited to the connexion: 
“The Spirit convinces both of sin and of righteousness, for he 
shews how the Redeemer, although corporeally invisible, yet in- 
visibly operates and perfects the inward life.” This interpretation 
—certainly the only right one—besides being decidedly supported 
by the most modern expositors, Lticke and Tholuck, was also 
adopted by Bengel, Beza, Theophylact, and Chrysostom. 

Other hypotheses—in which the righteousness of the Apostles, 
of the world, or of God, are respectively regarded as referred to 
in this passage—being opposed partly by the whole connexion 
and partly by the appended clause (drs gis riv rarégu x. 7. A), 
need no refutation. But the opinion propounded by the Reform- 
ers (Luther, Melancthon, Calvin), and subsequently espoused by 
Lampe and Storr, that here 6:eooWwm is to be understood as 
meaning “ justification before God,” requires a closer considera- 
tion. The supporters of this view take the supplementary clause 
in the following manner: “ the Spirit convinces also of the jus- 
tification necessary for sinful men, for, after my atoning death, I 
go to the Father and shall work for you invisibly.” But every one 
feels that, if this interpretation is to be looked upon as tenable, 
the death of Christ must necessarily have been the express subject 
of discourse in the clause just mentioned ; whereas the phrase 
imdyew rebs rv raréea only implies a distant hint at his death, 
inasmuch as that must be regarded as preliminary to his exalta- 
tion. Moreover, no signification whatever can be gained for the 
words xa! odnér: Sewee?ré we, unless they are referred to the in- 
visible operations of grace ; these operations, however, relate to 
sanctification, not to justification, and hence are not compatible 
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with this interpretation. And further, d:xasooivn never means jus- 
tification, either in the language of St John, or even in that of St 
Paul. The very profound and true idea contained in the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification is expressed by the phrase rAoyiZecdus 
aig Sincsoobuny ;—Osncusogivy itself alone never has that significa- 
tion. (For the proof of this assertion, as well as for the entire 
development of the usus loquendi of dias and its composites, 
the Comm. on Rom. i. 21 may be consulted.) Finally, the 
last object in which the «deyxe of the Spirit is manifested is 
the xgicis. As the element to be separated, the deywv rod xéomou 
is named ; the Redeemer views him, with his influence and his 
kingdom, as already judged, for here (as Luke x. 18) he looks 
upon his own work as already finished. Comp. also the remarks 
on John xii. 31.) However, the judgment respecting the world 
of evil does not mean merely the future concluding scene of the 
world’s development ; it goes on invisibly in the hearts (iii. 18), 
both of believers (who, judging themselves, separate evil from 
themselves (1 Cor. xi. 31) and of unbelievers, who, fleeing from 
the light, withdraw themselves from its benignant influence. 
Ver. 12,13. This communication is now followed by further in- 
struction respecting the nature of the Spirit. As he in a peculiar 
manner excites the whole life of the soul (which was the subject 
of discourse in the preceding verses), so also he exerts a like in- 
fluence upon the powers of knowledge. 'The Lord, feeling the 
weakness of the disciples, and the scanty development of their 
consciousness, which did not permit them to comprehend more, 
consoles himself with the certainty that the Spirit of Truth will 
lead them into the full truth. It has already been observed, in 
the remarks on John xiv. 26, that we are not to understand, by 
the expression sér« (1 John ii, 27) or séiow canbe, every iso- 
lated particular, but simply the complete development of the truth, 
the germ of which development is imparted with the principle 
itself. Hence the impropriety of abusing this passage—as all 
visionaries have done since the time of the Montanists—by taking 
it as a guarantee for expecting from the ministry of the Spirit, 
doctrines altogether different, and standing in no connexion with 
the circle of evangelical truths. If such doctrines were to be ex- 
pected, the Lord could not have said a little while before, révra 
eyvagiow sui (John xv. 15). The revelations of Christ contain no- 
thing peculiar and strange, as the carnal man wishes, but only 
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simple, infinite, eternal truths. These truths, however, which he 
proclaimed and they received, were like germinating grains of 
seed, whose full development was hidden from their own eyes ; 
they had the truth, but without themselves knowing how great 
and pregnant with results was the treasure they carried within 
them. The Redeemer, therefore, in this affecting hour of separa- 
tion, entrusts the hearts of his people to that Holy Spirit, who 
will assuredly accomplish the perfection of the Church, in order 
that he may gradually lead them to the full consciousness of 
what they had received.—Liicke proposes to supply after ou dy 
d&xoven (ver. 13) the words éz rod rargés. Kling justly opposes this 
(loc. cit. p. 690), for ver. 14 the zx rod guod AwwEdver shews that 
St John admits a relation between Jesus and the Spirit similar 
to that which exists between the Father and the Son. 

Ver. 14, 15. There now follows, as a conclusion to this series 
of thoughts, a hint respecting the relation of the Spirit to the Son 
and to the Father, as well as his communications concerning the 
future. This Holy Spirit, who, so to speak, contains in himself 
all the germs of advancing attainments, opens to him who receives 
him a view into the future. This particular operation of the 
Spirit appears concentrated in the Evangelist John; whilst the 
Spirit illuminated the rest rather as to the present, for the sake 
of their immediate practical work, he disclosed the future to St 
John the Seer more fully than to the others, and thus rendered 
him the Prophet of the New Testament. All communications of 
the Spirit, however, bear that mark of immediateness which also 
distinguished the words of the Redeemer. He speaks (internally 
in the souls of believers) what he sees and hears. Accordingly 
he does not work in isolation and arbitrarily (4¢’ tavrod), but in 
intimate, vital, fellowship with the Son, as the Son again stands 
in the same relation to the Father. (Comp. viii. 28, 38.) This 
passage is of special importance as regards the right view respect- 
ing the Scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, (comp. the Comm. 
Matt. xxviii. 19), since it illustrates the living cnter-ewistence of 
Father, Son, and Spirit, and just in like manner opposes Arian 
subordination, as a blind and awkward arrangement of the per- 
sons of the Trinity by the side of one another, even although it 
may be adopted in orthodox formule. The latter theory has 
given rise to that interpretation which regards the words éx roi 
zuod AAeras (ver. 14) as having reference to the doctrine of Christ, 
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as if the sense were: “the Spirit will further explain my doctrine. 


But then it follows that in ver. 15 also, that which the Father 


has must be called the doctrine of the Father. The only correct 
view of the words is that, according to which, in these relations 
of Father, Son, and Spirit, no distinction whatever is made be- 
tween knowledge and being; the divine essence itself is know- 
ledge, and since the Son receives knowledge from the Father, he 
receives also beng, and so again the Spirit in hke manner. At 
the same time it is equally clear from this passage, that, as we 
have alreaily remarked, the Greek Church, in denying the pro- 
cession of the Spirit from the Son, does not employ an adequate 
doctrinal limitation. Now, as the Father glorifies the Son and 
the Son again the Father (xiii. 31), so the Holy Spirit also glori- 
Jies the Son, viz. not in himself, but in the whole community of 
believers, the Church, wherein the life of Christ is manifested 
(1 Cor. xii. 12), which the Spirit brings to perfection. (Comp. 
the Comm. on John xvii. 1, 4, 5.) 

Ver. 16-20. Here, however, Jesus intimates that, before this 
Spirit could exercise his beatifying ministry, a painful separation 
was necessary, although indeed it would soon be interrupted by 
an interval of reanion. These words were so obscure to the 
Apostles that they declared themselves unable to comprehend 
them, a circumstance from which it may be seen how little they 
had penetrated into the meaning of the discourse. The Lord 
therefore gave them the needful assistance, and in the first place, 
ver. 20, explained his language: wixgiv xai od dewgetré we. He speaks 
of their sorrow and the joy of the world, and thus places the re- 
ference to his approaching death beyond doubt. (Mixgéy scilicet 
didorniue xedvou = 2”, ‘Hos. i. 4.) The second part, xai rdéAuw win- 
eo xa dnpeodé we, is not so clear. But all interpreters of the better 
class have now decided that a reference to the corporeal resurrec- 
tion in particular is not to be supposed, as is indicated also by 
the words ér: irdyw aes riv rurégx, with which such a reference 
would not be consistent;-on the contrary, here, as in John xiv. 
19, the seeing again (like the éeyecdos, xiv. 3) is to be understeod 
as relating to the internal spiritual operation of Christ. The 
corporeal resurrection of Christ certainly was the beginning of 
that joy which springs (ver. 22) from the communication of the 
Spirit of the Lord, and cannot be lost. But St John prefers, for 
the sake of those readers whom he had more immediately in view 
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always to give the chief and most prominent place to that which 
is internal; and this is to be sought in that communication of 
the Spirit whereby the disciples were filled with unceasing in- 
ward joy. The following verses, which are, as it were, a com- 
mentary on the second part of ver. 16, prove beyond dispute that 
the Evangelist here also referred to the seeing of Christ in his 
spiritual ministry in the mind. 

Ver. 21-23. Under a different figure from that employed xii. 
24, the Saviour further describes the approaching time of suf- 
fering, and the joy that would result from it; the metaphor is 
that of birth, during which the woman suffers pain, but after- 
wards she experiences great delight over the infant born. Here, 
however, arises the question,—how is this comparison to be 
viewed ? It might be thought that the suffering humanity of 
Christ is meant by the labouring mother, and that humanity risen, 
glorified, is the new-born man ; but the Redeemer (ver. 22) speaks 
of the suffering as being endured by the disciples ; and how then 
is the new-born dvdgwzog related to them? The shortest method 
is here again to say that we are not to lay stress upon the indivi- 
dual features of the comparison, but that the meaning of the simile 
is merely this :—great sorrow is followed by joy. However, I can- 
not agree with this view, on the one hand, because in that case 
Christ would only have hinted the parallel, and would not have 
carried it out to such an extent, and, on the other, because the 
general rules of interpretation sanction the most strict use of the 
various features in comparisons, so far as is possible without vio- 
lence. Accordingly, the proper meaning of the figure seems to 
be, that the death of Jesus Christ was, as it were, a painful act of 
giving birth on the part of all humanity, in which act the perfect 
man was born to the world; this birth of the new man forming 
the source of eternal joy for all, since by him and by his power 
the renovation of the whole is made possible.2_ Thus the death of 
Christ becomes a fact in the history of the world, which everything 
before it was intended to usher in, and from which the entire de- 

1 Tholuck (on the passage, in the fifth edition) hesitates to acknowledge this view; 
he thinks it cannot be adopted unless the representation, given by St Martin, of the new 
humanity as homme universel, were scriptural. But there is no occasion whatever to 
resort to such opinions as this, That Christ is the second Adam—that in him all are 
made alive, as in Adam all are dead—surely is the doctrine of Scripture; and this is 


quite sufficient to justify our interpretation of the passage before us. (Comp. 1 Cor. xv 
22, 45, ff.) 
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velopment of succeeding ages is matured. This state of perfect 
joy and complete satisfaction is indicated by the words ¢m: odx 
tewrhoere oddy. That this phraseology is not suitable, as a descrip- 
tion of the time from the resurrection of Christ to the ascension, 
is shewn by Acts i. '7; a circumstance which confirms the evi- 
dence that ver. 16 can only relate to that spiritual presence of 
Christ in the soul whereby every desire of the mind is actually 
satisfied, and all knowledge is supplied. Accordingly, here the 
whole of St John’s mode of conception is purely internal, and 
forms a remarkable antithesis to the external mode which cha- 
racterises the synoptical Evangelists, although at the same time 
it involves no contradiction ; for it belongs to the peculiarities of 
this Gospel that it connects things which are most remote, and 
not only supplies the want of spirituality, but satisfies that long- 
ing after the real appearance of the internal in the external, which 
rests on as true a basis as the former. 

Ver. 23, 24. As the means whereby the disciples might obtain 
this happy satisfaction of their desire, the Lord directs their at- 
tention to prayer,—prayer in his name,—which will never fail to 
be heard. (Comp. the Comm. on John xiv. 12.) The only re- 
markable thing in these verses is the language: ws ders odx 
Arnoure ovdev 2v rg dviuari wou. But prayer in the name of Christ 
(as also prayer to himself) presupposes his glorification ; before 
this, that which was human in Christ must have made the 
strongest impression upon the minds of the disciples ; it was only, 
so to speak, in single sublime circumstances that they perceived 
the exalted nature of the Lord. (Comp. the remarks on Matt. 
xvi. 16.) 

Ver. 25--28. The following verses contain a further reference 
to the different position of the disciples towards Christ before and 
after his glorification and return to the Father. 'The Redeemer 
distinguishes év ragomiais AcArsH from Tugenoig Audet OF cevoryyerrciy, 
seg rod wureés, and promises the latter precisely at the time when 
they would pray in hisname, That we are not here to understand 
by ragoies literal parables, is self-evident ; for none of such had 
occurred in the whole of these discourses. But it may be said 
that the entire human language is a ragoia, as it does not admit 
of adequate expression respecting divine things. The Lord there- 
fore contrasts with the use of this feeble medium of communica- 
tion the employment of one more internal and more real. By the 
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impartation of his Spirit, the Lord teaches the knowledge of the 
nature of God freely and openly (wagéqiq), without any fear of a 
misunderstanding. This internal instruction, because it is a real 
communication of divine being and life, carries with it, not only 
prayer in the name of Jesus, but free access to the Father him- 
self. The reconciled heart is led by the Son to the Father, and 
is itself made a child of God. (2 Cor. vi. 18.) This condition, 
however, is here viewed ideally: in fact, here below it can only 
be attained approximately, for so long as the old man lives and 
acts, there is need for the intercession of Christ and the daily 
washing from the contaminations of the world, whereby alone the 
believer, notwithstanding his defects, can enjoy divine grace in 
peace. Hence the love of the Father is associated with love to 
the Son and faith in him (ver. 27, 28); because, as the Father 
draws to the Son, so also the Son alone in the Holy Spirit can 
lead to the Father. 

Ver. 29—32. The disciples, although they had not in reality 
perfectly comprehended any part of the discourse of Christ, caught 
the meaning of the last words of the Redeemer, and joyfully ex- 
claimed that they now rightly understood him, because he had 
spoken plainly and clearly. Although this affectingly shews the 
simplicity of their faith, yet the exclamation also betrays their 
spiritual infancy in the most striking manner ; they had no idea 
that they had not understood! However, the words of Christ 
were not spoken in vain ; the disciples divined the copiousness of 
their meaning and preserved them in their hearts, till subsequently 
the Spirit caused these seeds to germinate and bring forth their 
rich fruits. (Comp. the Comm. on John xiv. 26, rd wetma v7 0 m- 
vnoer duds rare & cirov Ju) Jesus feels that, in the present 
state of the minds of his disciples, itis not possible to demonstrate 
to them the opposite of their conjecture, and hence he is satisfied 
with exciting their doubts by reminding them of the approaching 
moment when he will be arrested and they dispersed (Matt, xxvi. 
31), the latter of which circumstances was quite sufficient to shew 
their weakness. (Certainly it is the more correct view to regard 
ders morevere aS a question. Others take the words as an affirma- 
tion in which the Lord admits what they have said: “ Ye do in- 
deed believe now, but,’ &¢., because they did in fact believe. 
But the very thing which the Saviour intended to represent was 
the weakness and imperfection of this faith, and to this object the 

22* 
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question is far better adapted. That which, according to xiii. 38, 
the Lord said to Peter alone, he here declares to all the disciples.) 
The Saviour, however, comforting himself in the anticipation of 
his approaching hour of suffering, adds: xa/ obx iu) wivos, ort 6 rarhe 
wer éuod gor. (Comp. viii. 29.) Respecting the reconciliation of 
his with the lamentation into which the Redeemer broke forth on 
the cross, comp. the particulars in the Comm. on Matt. xxvii. 46. 
_ Ver. 33. The Redeemer now, in the concluding verse, adds a 
word of comfort for the disciples, who probably stood around deeply 
dejected at his last admonition. He reminds them that the purpose 
of all his discourses is to lead them to peace in him. He did not 
wish to chide them, but aimed to impart consolation to them in 
their weakness. The ¢i24v év Zuof is here contrasted with the 3n/)is 
év + xéouw: although the disciples were feeble in the life of faith, 
yet, with their love and their desire, they belonged to the higher 
world. The life of the world was strange and burdensome to 
them. It might, indeed, for a moment overcome them through 
the power of its Prince (ver. 32,) but it could not draw them into 
it. Their hearts were always where their treasure was, that is in 
Christ, in his happy spiritual fellowship, in real unity with him. 
To secure this to them for ever, to withdraw them from all over- 
powering influence of the world, was the great design of Christ ; 
and he invites them, in contemplating the sure success of his work, 
to take courage and maintain the conviction that, in him and 
through him, they themselves also would eventually conquer the 
world. 

And now (chap. xvii.) the Redeemer breathes out all the wishes 
of his heart for his own, in a sublime prayer, usually called the 
intercessory prayer, because in this the Lord prays for the disciples 
and the whole of his future church that should result from their 
ministry. The peculiarity of St John’s Gospel is expressed in this 
prayer, in a kind of concentrated form. The thoughts contained 
in it are so natural and simple that they seem to be free from all 
difficulty ; and yet, with all their perspicuity, they are so un- 
fathomably profound, that every attempt to exhaust them is in 
vain. “Plain and artless,” says Luther, “as it sounds, it is so 
deep, rich, and wide, that no one can find its bottom or extent.” 
Hence Spener has never ventured to preach on this prayer of 
Christ, humbly confessing that “the right understanding of it 
surpasses the measure of faith which the Lord usually imparts to 
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his people during their earthly pilgrimage.” And no doubt it 
will be found most suitable if we also do not venture to make 
more than a few remarks on this precious gem of the church, but 
leave it to the Spirit to give every reader a more complete and 
clear disclosure of its glories. The prayer itself falls into two 
parts. In the jirst (ver. 1-8) the Lord speaks of himself, and his 
relation to the Father and to menin general. In the second part 
Jesus prays for his own, (ver. 9-26); jivst supplicating on their 
behalf that they may be kept in his name (ver. 11-16), then ask- 
ing that they may be sanctified in the truth as he has sanctified 
himself for them (ver. 17-19), and finally, his view being ex- 
tended over the whole future church, represented by the Apostles 
as its germ, entreating that all believers may form such a unity in 
love as that which exists between the Father and the Son (ver. 
20-26.) 

Chap. xvii. 1, 2. The Redeemer begins by referring to the mag- 
nitude of the crisis now arrived. The hour which the Father had 
appointed was come,—the period for the glorification of the Son, 
which again reciprocally glorified the Father. (Comp. the Comm. 
on John xiii. 31.) The Son prays for this very glorification, 
although it could only be accomplished by means of the most 
severe conflict. The glorification of the Lord, however, was by 
no means confined to his individuality ; on the contrary, hwmanity* 
was placed before him as the object of his ministry, and his ex- 
alted vocation was to bring to it eternal life——the communication 
of which to mankind is the very thing in which the glorification 
of the Father through the Son consists. (Keéss is here to be 
understood as extending the subject: “even as” or “ according 
as.” Comp. Rom. i. 28 ; 1 Cor. i. 6.) 

Ver. 3. The following verse shews, in a precise manner, how 
the communication of eternal life is a glorification of the Father, 
this life consisting in the knowledge of God itself. The idea airy 
éoriy 7 Com roust not be superficialised by the interpretation that 
the yvaiois of God is one of the means to the attainment of eternal 
life, as if the words ran: 7 Carn wivivios EO er ces O1c& TiS yyucews rou 
Jeo. On the contrary, as we have often remarked, the yidoxen, 
according to the profound and spiritual mode of contemplation 

* Laon cae = bab (Luke iii. 6), a designation of all mankind (not merely be- 


lievers, ver. 9), who, as regards the divine purpose, are without exception contemplated 
as objects of the redeeming work of Christ, although they do not become so in effect. 
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which characterises St John, is not a defective, notional know- 
ledge of God, but a real possession of his being and nature,! so 
that thus the yéerg rot Seod rests upon a real impartation of him- 
self to believers.? On this account also it is only the knowledge 
of the 3zi¢ &Andvé¢, who is himself light and life, that can be eter- 
nal life. 

There is no reference here to the antithesis between God and 
gods ; if there were, the term «744s would be employed ; gods 
not only give no life, but produce death. In the true religious 
life,’ however, there is a gradation; there is the degree existing 
under the legal dispensation, wpon which the Deity acted, not by 
impartation, but by requirement; with this the Redeemer con- 
trasts the New Testament degree of life, the peculiarity of which 
consists in the actual communication of divine life to all those in 
whom the desire has been awakened by means of the law. 

The older expositors employed this passage as an argument for 
the divine nature of Christ, taking the words riv jévov ddndudy 
@zv (according to 1 John v. 20) as an apposition to “God and 
him whom thou hast sent, Jesus Christ.” (Comp. Augustine de 
spir. et lit. c. 22.) In modern times, on the contrary, the passage 
is frequently used to deny the divine nature of Christ, since it is 
said: “God is called the only true God, and consequently Christ 
cannot be God.” Both extremes are to be avoided. As regards 
the construction of Augustine, it is decidedly incorrect, as is now 
universally acknowledged, and accordingly we must say that this 
verse cannot be available as an argument. Just.as little, however, 
is it opposed to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. In the 
Jirst place, as Tholuck has already justly observed, the passage is 
to be interpreted precisely in the same manner as all those in 
which the humanity of Christ alone is presented to view. Nothing 
more can be deduced from this verse against the divine nature 
of Christ, than from 1 Tim. ii. 5, (cig @cds nal cig weoirns, Gvbguirag 
Xgrorbs “Inoods), or from Titus ii. 13, (if cwr7e be separated from 
26s). And, secondly, our passage clearly involves, by way of in- 
ference, the meaning that the nature of Christ, while human, is 

1 So also justly Kling on this passage, loc. cit. p. 691. 

? Comp. Iren. adver. her. iv. 20, Seas dvev Curis abr olov ve tori 6 08 tauehis ris 
fans ix che roy Oop Teeiyiverar meroxns® merore 3: Ocop tors wd yarns @zoy xal 
amrorkavey ons nantrornres auTov. 


3 Here also éanéwés has its ordinary signification; it denotes the absolute, in opposi- 
tion to the relative. 
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at the same time also of a higher kind. It would be inconceiv- 
able, respecting any other person (for example, Abraham, Moses, 
or Isaiah), that he could be represented as co-ordinate with God 
as the olyect of that knowledge which is eternal life. The juxta- 
position of God and Christ, adopted here, can only be appropriate 
on the supposition that Christ himself is of divine nature, and 
thus, as God, carries life in himself. Every one feels that it can- 
not be said under any condition: “ this is life eternal, to know 
God and Abraham or Moses.” There is nothing to be known in 
them, that could produce eternal life, since they are mere men. 
It is only in so far as the power of God wrought in them, that 
we can speak of knowing God through Abraham or Moses. And 
it is thus that our opponents would literally take the meaning 
here: “thisis eternal life, that we know God, through the doctrine 
of Christ.” But neither “through” nor “the doctrine” stands 
in the text ; the text speaks only of the person of Christ, and 
represents it as co-ordinate with God. If, therefore, it is not well 
that this verse should be employed in positive theology as an argu- 
ment for the divinity of Christ (because it does not contain a 
direct expression of the doctrine, but that doctrine must be de- 
duced by way of inference), at the same time the resort that is 
had to this passage, by those who contend against the doctrine, 
is altogether out of place, since an impartial view of the words 
shews that the author of the gospel, here as everywhere else, does 
not conceal his idea of the divine nature of Christ. (Ver. 3, ia 
is again used in such a manner that it cannot be taken reAixdig, 
without violence. Comp. the remarks on Matt. xi. 10, ff.) The 
opinion that Xgioriy is here to be taken as a predicate, which Liicke 
and Meyer have again avowed, is opposed, as Tholuck has already 
justly remarked, by the circumstance, that in that case the article 
could not be wanting. It is asserted, in opposition to those who 
maintain a literal report of the discourses of Jesus by St John, 
that here certainly the Redeemer himself only said “ me,” without 
pronouncing hi, name, and that the mention of the name is 
doubtless to be traced to the Evangelist. But Liicke justly refers 
to the solemn style of the prayer which permitted the supplicant 
to name himeelf. 

Ver. 4, 5. The sense of this verse and its connexion with ver. 1 
are not clear, unless a strict distinction is made between the three 
kinds of Christ’s glorification spoken of by St John in different 
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passages. (Comp. the Comm. on John xiii. 31, 32, xvi. 14.) In 
the first place, the Evangelist mentions a glorification of Christ 
in his personality, and for this he uses the expression ©<dg dogaZzs 
viéy (xiii. 31.) Viewed in another light, however, this may be 
called a d0&d2eobas cod 2v +4) vi (xiii. 31), since it is God himself 
who manifests his glory inthe Son. The phrase d¢Zaodv cov rév vid 
(xvii. 1) is also to be understood as referring to the same thing, 
the only difference being that in this instance, being viewed as 
real, it appears as yet to be accomplished, whereas xiii. 31, viewed 
ideally, it appears as having taken place. Secondly, St John 
employs the expression “ glorification of Christ in God” (xii. 32, 
xvii. 5.) This relates to the circumstance of the Son’s return to 
the bosom of the Father, at his elevation into the heavenly world 
of spirit. Finally, reference is made toa glorification of Christ 
in men by the Holy Spirit (xvi. 14.) But, as we remarked re- 
specting the first mode of expression, that the (personal) glorifica- 
tion of Christ may likewise be termed a glorification of God in 
the Son, so also this third form denotes the glorification of the 
Father, through the Son in men (xvii. 1.) Accordingly the refer- 
ence in verses 4 and 5 is different from that in ver. 1. In the 
beginning of the chapter the Redeemer spoke of his personal 
glorification, and that ministry amongst men which was conditional 
upon it ; ver. 4 and 5, however, the Lord founds upon his ministry 
among men his return to the bosom of the Father. 

As regards the single points in ver. 4 and 5, the phrase éz? rie 
vis forms an antithesis with the heavenly world. In the latter no 
special do&é2e is needed ; but the earth, during the predominance 
of sin, is without ééZa, and is only re-illumined with divine glory by 
Christ, this being the great commission (rd ?gyov) of God, which the 
Saviour had to fulfil here below, and which he even now contem- 
plates in spirit as already completed.’ The antithesis of ver. 4 
and 5, éya o¢ e005aou eal rHsyis—nal viv ddSaosy we (év ovgauy) OF Tug col), 
is peculiar. It appears as if the Lord here asked the glory of the 
Father as a compensation for the completion of his work. We 
are not, however, here to suppose a remunerative reward, so much 
as an exchange of love. Out of true love, the Lord became poor 


1 The singular (+d Zgyov) here denotes the whole of Christ’s work of redemption, 
that which is external and that which is internal unitedly ; the plural (+2 teva), on the 
contrary, signifies the external part of his work in distinction from the fizara, whick 
constitute the internal. (Comp. the observations on John xiv. 10, ff.) 
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as we ; out of free love the Father again raised him above all, and 
the Redeemer claims this exaltation with perfect confidence, as it 
is the manner and nature of love to do. Hence this glory with 
the Father, which the Son had in his eternal being (John. i. 1), 
(xed rod rév xéomov eives) IS not to be explained (as it has been at- 
tempted) as meaning mere existence in the knowledge and will of 
God, in which sense an eternal vocation to happiness is ascribed 
to all believers. (Ephes. i. 4; 2 Timothy i. 9.) For, granted that 
the expression 4 <ixzov 72d rod rév xdomov sivas, Viewed in a purely 
grammatical light, may be understood otherwise than as meaning 
an actual possession of eternal glory before all creation,—yet the 
principle, that every author should be interpreted from himself, 
renders it necessary to retain throughout the reference of the words 
to a real personal existence. The procemium ofthe Gospel alone 
is a sufficiently strong proof that St John ascribed to the Son 
such an existence with the Father ; on this account, here also the 
words cannot mean anything else than that which they literally 
express. 

Ver. 6-8. The following verses carry out the sentiments of 
verses 2 and 4 to a further extent ; they give a more precise de- 
scription of Christ's ministry among men, as a kind of proof that 
the work committed to him by the Father was fulfilled. The 
manifestation of God’s own entity (évu«) to men here designates 
the sublime ministry of Christ ; and they (those who had become 
believers) received into themselves and kept the word of the Son 
(full of spirit and life, John vi. 63) by which he revealed the 
Father. (Comp. the Comm. on Aéyov rye, John viii. 51.) The 
result of this reception is more minutely described in verses 7 and 
8. The life communicated by Christ to the soul produces in it 
true knowledge and faith (respecting the ywoxew which precedes, 
comp. the remarks on John vi. 69, x. 38; 1 John iv. 16) since it 
gives to him who receives it the certainty that everything in the 
Redeemer is of divine origin, nay that he himsel/ (as the Son from 
the Father) came out from God. 

In this clear connexion there is only one thing remarkable, viz., 
that the Lord so decidedly restricts the guvigwors (ver. 6) to those 
men who had been given to him by the Father out of the world. 
In combination with ver. 9, which expressly excludes prayer for 
the world (in reference to which subject, the interpretation imme- 
diately following may be compared), this appears to indicate a 
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choice of a few out of the general massa perditionis. Meanwhile, 
according to the remarks made at an earlier part of our exposi- 
tion on the é:déve: of John (vi. 37, 44; x. 29), it is already plain 
that this d:déve: or éAniew is a progressive act; the Church of 
Christ, proceeding from a small beginning, continually extends, 
till the attraction of the Father to the Son has been applied to 
all. Those to whom this did not happen in a certain time are 
not, on that account, rejected ; on the contrary, so far as this cir- 
cumstance merely is concerned, they only stand in an Old Testa- 
ment position. When, however, the call takes place, and is re- 
fused, as in the case of Judas (ver. 12), then, and not till then, the 
full azércm begins. 

Jesus gives utterance to the words (ver. 6) oo) jouv nai tuoi, 
airods d¢0wxa¢, with which the expressions verses 9 and 10 are 
parallel, in order to indicate the mutual relation of love between 
the Father and the Son. All that the Father has he gives to the 
Son (1 Cor. xv. 26, ff:), and the Son receives it only that he may, 
by the Spirit, restore all to the Father. The view of De Wette, 
however, is quite incorrect, when he understands the words ooi 
jowy as denying that all men before their conversion are children 
of Satan. Jn so far as men are sinful, they are all children of 
Satan, while zz so far as the image of God, although defaced in 
them, is not absolutely destroyed, they are at the same time all 
God’s. Here the reference is only to the elect in particular, but 
the very fact that it was necessary for them to be taken from the 
world and given to Christ, shews that they also were in the power 
of the Prince of this world. 

Ver. 9, 10. Now follows the express prayer of Christ to the 
Father for his own; that all whom the Father had given him 
might be received from him again by the Father (being led to 
the Father) as his. This one petition becomes divided in the 
sequel into three gradations, in which the single circumstances, 
whereby the leading back to the Father is accomplished, are de- 
tailed. The Lord already finds the certainty of being heard, in 
the relation of his person to the Father generally: neither Father 
nor Son have anything of their own in separation from each other 
(rh tua rdvre o& tori nai re oc tua); the Redeemer himself is glori- 
fied in believers, and accordingly in them he leads back himself 
and his own image to the Father. To the positive prayer is 
added the negative: ot wegi rod xéomov égwra, That these words are 
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not meant to imply any absolute refusal to pray for the world is 
proved, on the one hand, by the entire nature of Christ’s work, which 
consists purely in setting the sinful world free from sin; and, on 
the other, by the circumstance that the only source from which 
the Church is filled is the world, the Church being destined at 
length to penetrate the whole family of man, on which account 
(as ver. 20 shews) the prayer of the Lord must have reference to 
a world that was yet in alienation from him.? But the prayer of 
Christ for the world takes quite a different form from that for 
the Church. The former is to the effect that the world may cease 
to be what it is; the latter, that the Church may be perfected in 
that which it has received into itself. Now, here thé latter only 
is the object in view, and this express reference of the prayer to 
the Church is intended to be pointed out by the phrase od seg roi 
xboMLOU EQuTe). 

Ver. 11. In this verse the Redeemer presents the /i7st principal 
request, that his disciples may be preserved from the world. It 
expresses the negative part of that which the Lord wished for 
his own (the positive part follows in ver. 17), viz. that the germ 
of the higher life which had sunk into their hearts, might not be 
suppressed by the power of the opposing element of the world. 
Jesus shews the reason for this petition, by mentioning the fact 
that he himself, through whom they had been~protected up to 
this time, was about to leave them, and therefore they needed 
other protection, that they might not remain helpless (John 
xiv. 18.) 

The first thing to be remarked here is the name séree éyre, 
whereas ver. 25, wéreg 8/xase occurs. This epithet is intended 
to point out that power of God which defends from the unholy 
influences of the world, and whereby the disciples would be pre- 
served in their conflict. The higher element, in which Christ 
desires his people to be kept, is here called tua s.0. If we 
compare ver. 14, and such passages as 1 John ii. 14, iii. 9, it is 
clear that the divine name here means the same thing as is there 
expressed by the terms Adyos, oréguar.@. Here, as before, the 


1 Comp. the excellent remarks of Luther in Walch’s Edition, vol. viii. p. 730, ff., 
“to pray for the world, and not to pray for the world, must both be right and good. 
St Paul certainly was of the world when he persecuted and killed Christians. Yet St 
Stephen prayed for him. Christ also prays in like manner on the cross. Luke 

iii. 34.” 
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name is nothing else than the divine essence itself, which the Re- 
deemer in his Spirit communicated to the disciples, the higher 
gas given by him to believers, which struggles with the oxéros that 
predominates in the xéowoc. (The reading ¢ is at all events pre- 
ferable to the ordinary one—vi;, and to another—s. It has already 
been received into the text by Griesbach and Schulz. The best 
codices A.B.C.E.H.L.M.§8., besides many others, have 4; the 
reading o¥g occurs nowhere else but in the codex D. and in versions. 
Semler unnecessarily conjectured #;.)—As the ultimate and glo- 
rious end of preservation in the name of God, the & sive: of be- 
lievers is anticipated ; into which subject, we shall enter more 
fully in the exposition of ver. 20, ff One other matter here 
presses itself upon our attention, viz. the inquiry how this prayer 
of the Lord to the Father, for the preservation of his people, is 
related to his declaration: “Zam with you to help you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” (Matt. xxviii. 19.) Now it is 
evident that we must say this is only a different mode of expres- 
sion for the same thing, as is plainly shewn also by xiv. 18, where 
the Redeemer promises his disciples, as a consolation for them in 
their time of desertion: “JZ will come again,” viz. in the Spirit. 
According to the representation of Scripture, the Father operates 
through the Son, and in particular the exercise of that power which 
protects the Church, is commonly ascribed to the latter. Hence 
the prayer to the Father for the preservation of his own must 
be apprehended in that human point of view, which it was 
necessary for the Redeemer to adopt in order that he might be 
intelligible to his disciples who were present.? 

Ver. 12. The mention of the preservation of the disciples through 
him led the Lord to speak of one unhappy individual who had 
been lost,—Judas Iscariot. In doing so, he intimates that the 
cause of the condition of that disciple is not to be charged to him 
(the Lord) or to others, but is to be sought in a higher necessity, 
and in the fact to be presupposed, that the disciple himself was 
insincere. (This is implied in the words iva 4 yeapy rAngud7, since 
the Scripture contains an expression of the will of God, which as 
such is necessary. Concerning the conflict of freedom with ne- 
cessity in the history of Judas, compare the remarks on Matt. 
xxvii. 3.—According to John xii. 18, there can be no doubt that 


1 The same thing is Couvayed also, ver. 13, by the words ratra rAurw ty ra norma, 
i. e. so long as I remain here below and have not returned to God. 
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the Redeemer recognized references to the treachery of Judas in 
the Old Testament.) It must be further presumed respecting 
Judas, that the name of God had been made known to him as to 
the other disciples; for the glory of that manifestation of God 
which he beheld was the very thing that rendered his sinful course 
so criminal ; only, in accordance with his insincerity and perfidy, 
he was not kept in the name of God, but was overcome by those 
temptations of the world which found an ally in his own heart. 
Thus, as the other disciples, through the faithful preservation of 
that heavenly blessing imparted to them, were gradually changed 
from natural men to regenerated men of God, so Judas completely 
sank from the grade of the natural man (which still contains germs 
of good) to the state of lost children of the Devil. Severe as the 
sentiment is, yet if such passages as John vill. 44 are compared, 
it cannot be doubted that the words imply it. As regards the 
designation vids ris drwatas, it occurs again 2 Thess, ii. 3, in ap- 
plication to Antichrist, the Gvbew ros Tis amacrinc, of which Judas 
was, as it were, a symbol. (Comp. John xiii. 27.) The mode of 
expression is formed hebraically, according to the known usus 
loquendi with 12, by means of which an epithet is applied to its 
subject. Accordingly “son of perdition” means “one who is given 
over to destruction.” (Isaiah lvii. 4, the expressions 722777? and 
"p¥ 221 are employed in juxtaposition, and are translated by the 
LXX. rixve drwrsins, oxégua dvomov. The ideas of sin and destruc- 
tion naturally suggest each other, since they are to be regarded 
as necessarily correlative.) 

Ver. 13, 14. After this parenthetic remark (ver. 12), the Re- 
deemer, returning to the prayer itself, observes, in the first place, 
that its design was to complete the joy of his people. This thought 
is parallel with that conveyed above (ver. 11) in the words iva dow 
ty xabdds quis, Which also, as we have already observed, are in- 
tended to express the purpose of the petition. (Respecting yagd 
2u4, compare the observations on John xv. 11.) Ver. 14 then fur- 
nishes the reasons why they needed such a defence ; ji7st, because 
the Lord had given them his word, 7. e. had made them pillars of 
that new spiritual community which he had come to establish, 
and hence in them the whole church was defended ; secondly, 
because the world hated them, since they did not belong to it. . 
(Compare the Comm. on John i. 9, vii. 7.) In accordance with 
their proper element of life they belong to the heavenly world, to 
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which their desires and hopes are directed ; therefore the world | 
feels that they are foreign to it, and thrusts them from it. Hence — 
the words 2x ro xéojov eivar indicate the origin and stand in con- — 
trast with éx rod cof sivas; ev rH xéou efor, on the contrary, relates — 
merely to locality, which may be associated with a perfect differ- 
ence of nature and disposition. 

Ver. 15,16. But since it is their vocation to bring down the 
nature of heaven to earth, the Redeemer cannot ask that they may, 
by a mere change of place, be ‘removed’ from the conflict in the | 
world ; on the contrary, they must remain in the world, but avoid — 
the evil. Here it is plain (comp. the remarks on i, 9) that xéowog 
and sovmgsv are not identical. The world simply contains elements 
of evil and likewise of good. Believers are to collect the latter 
into the church, but the former they are to shun, they themselves 
being born from the word of Christ (hence resembling him in 
‘their inmost nature), and, by reason of this, able to appropriate 
that which is kindred to it. (Tholuck thinks that, on account of — 
the passages, 1 John ii. 13,14; iii: 12; v. 18, 2x rot rovngot is here 
to be understood as meaning the Devil, the Prince of this world. 
In this particular instance, however, this seems to me the less 
probable, because the words are parallel with é rod xéouov. Had 
it been intended to parallelize the world with a personality, in my 
opinion this would have been more definitely expressed, for ex- 
ample, by deyov rot 260/400.) 

Ver. 17-19. The negative part of the prayer (ver. 11) is now 
followed by the positive. The Saviour, having prayed for the 
preservation of the disciples from the hostile element, further 
entreats that they may be perfected in the right element of the 
truth. The connexion necessarily indicates that here again dagdere 
signifies, not merely a relative intellectual truth, but the essential 
truth, as we endeavoured to shew in the discussion of i. 14. The 
divine Word, ¢. e. the spiritual communication of God, is the Truth 
itself, If Xéyos be understood as meaning the doctrine of God 
communicated by Christ to the world, it deserves to be well con- 
sidered that the doctrine as such cannot sanctify. The doctrine 
operates upon the understanding, and through it certainly may 
influence the will ; but, since in this way nothing higher is im- 
parted to man, it would be necessary rather to say, that he sanc- 
tifies himself. Besides which, the doctrine frequently does not 
influence the will, so that the right doctrine is contained in the 
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head and the wrong inclination in the heart. According to the 
view of St John, however, the réyos @z0 is a divine oxgua, which 
fills the soul and awakens in it a higher life, while the same power 
that has awakened it also perfects it. (Comp. 1 John ii. 14; iii 
9.) Christ proceeds in his prayer to say that the disciples 
urgently need this sanctification, because they are sent (like the 
Son by the Father) into the world (the future being viewed as 
already present and fulfilled),? in order to the establishment of 
the kingdom of God on earth, and therefore it is necessary that 
they also should be consecrated in the truth. 

The last statement (ver. 19) éya avila twaurdr, iva nal durot wow 
jyraouzva éy arndeig* occasions some difficulty. I do not mean the 
question whether ayiéZa ¢uauriv refers to the whole saving work 
of Christ (as has been maintained in accordance with the views 
of Socinians, especially by Heumann and Nésselt), or to his sacri- 
ficial death ; for it is unanimously acknowledged, by the modern 
expositors, that the latter opinion alone is correct. Liicke justly 
observes that the parallel (John xvi. 7, ff.), and precisely in like 
manner our passage, connect the communication of the Spirit of 
truth (and the sanctification thereby effected) with Christ’s de- 
parture. Besides which, it is only thus that the present tense gains 
its right signification. Similarly the question, whether the words 
ive wow wyiaouzvs are to be understood just in the same way as 
ayia éuavréy, might easily be settled. This doubtless is to be 
answered affirmatively, the only variation in the sense being, that 
on account of the difference between the position of Christ and 
that of the disciples, the term dyiéZev, applied to Christ himself, 
means only “to consecrate ;” whereas, in application to the dis- 
ciples, it signifies to consecrate, with the additional idea of previous 
sanctification, since nothing but what is holy can be presented 
as an offering? But if, m accordance with this, the passage is 
to be translated, “I consecrate myself for them, so that they also 


1 Liicke makes reference to the circumstance that the sending forth of the disciples 
had already occurred at an earlier period ; but these earlier missions (comp. the Comm. 
Matt. x.) were rather preparatory operations than a real éxocroa%, which did not take 
place till after the command Matt. xxviii. 18. 

2 Meyer lays stress upon the absence of the article in the expression éy dAnécig and 
takes it as merely equivalent to aanéas. But the phrase dyiacov tv 7 aandeia (ver. 17) 
evidently does not permit this, and the absence of the article is therefore only to be 
explained by the circumstance that the 2avéca is treated as an idea sufficiently known 
from preceding passages. 

8 Respecting ayi@Zciv and doZeZeiv, comp. the particulars John xiii. 31. 
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may be consecrated in the truth,” it may be said that here the 
life of the disciples, in its sacrificial character, is unduly paralleled 
with the sacrificial death of Christ, the latter sublime fact being ~ 
always represented in Scripture as an incomparable event. How- 
ever, in the first place, analogous passages are not wanting, al- 
though they are rare. Fur example, 1 John ii. 16, the love of 
Christ, which impelled him to lay down his life for men, is set - 
up as a model, that we also should lay down life for the brethren. 
And moreover the juxtaposition is so formed here that any mis- 
understanding, as to whether the Apostles did exercise a redeem- 
ing work resembling that of the Lord himself, is rendered impos- 
sible. The whole self-sacrificing work of the disciples here appears 
as a mere result of the offering of Christ, since the language zy 
dyidlo euavroy, ve x 7. A. must be interpreted as meaning, “I 
consecrate myself (for you and for all) that ye also may then be 
enabled (by my power) to consecrate yourselves.” 

Ver. 20, 21. The Redeemer now adds to the two petitions, for 
the preservation and sanctification of his own, the final request for 
the glorification of those preserved and sanctified. In presenting § 
this last prayer, Christ immediately extends his view. He seesin | 
the company of apostles the whole body of those who, through ¥ 
their word, believe in him. (According to the plan of the whole © 
prayer, the ordinary reading siorevodvray is to be rejected, since 
the future is throughout viewed as present; while the critical 
authorities also speak in favour of zicrevévrwy.) In reference to this 
glorification, the Saviour first enters more largely into the subject ¥ 
briefly touched upon ver. 11, viz. the & sia of believers. This 7 
unity of believers in love is intended to be a witness to the world 
for the divine mission of Christ, and the experience of the apostolic ¥ 
church has shewn,? how the glow of that love whichis entertained ¥ 
by believers for each other has afforded proof to the heathen, that 
there must be something superior in the bosom of the despised 
new sect. In the course of time contentions certainly have often 
arisen, which have marred the beauteous form of the unity of the 
church ; but it must be borne in mind that the language of the 7 
Lord in our passage relates to the true, inward fellowship of the |} 
faithful, which indeed exists iz the external church, although not | 
identical with it, and in this true church the unity of love has 


* In reference to this subject, comp. the Comm. on John. xiii. 35. 
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never been wanting. Respecting the idea itself of % civa:, and the 
parallel between the oneness of the disciples and that subsisting 
between Father and Son, with which the former is compared, we 
have said what is necessary in the exposition of x. 30, xiv. 10. 
The mode of view peculiar to St John by no means permits us to 
regard the unity of believers merely as an accordant will, allowing 
every one to remain in his own isolation ; on the contrary, it is in 
conformity to the Spirit of Christ, a uniting element that destroys 
all isolation, and blend souls together ; and it is by this alone that 
harmony of will is rendered possible. All attempts to bring it 
about in any other way, by force, instruction, or persuasion, have 
to this day proved abortive, and they always will be so in time to 
come. Accordingly, the parallel of the unity of believers with the 
unity of the Father and the Son can only speak 7m favour of the 
oneness of nature expressed by % efva:, and cannot afford any evi- 
dence whatever against it.? 

Ver. 22, 23. The unity itself which the Lord entreats for his 
own is also capable of inward enhancement. In the very first 
beginnings of the Christian life, in which man still, like a feeble 
child, needs protection, the energy of the uniting love (ver. 11 
displays itself, but it is not till he experiences the glorifying power 
of Christ that he is perfect in this love (iva dor rerereinévor cig Ev 
ver. 23). Since it is said, concerning this perfected unity in love, 
that God has sent Christ (the founder of that unity) in order that 
the world may know it, it is clear that the fa, ver. 22, must be 
understood as meaning that glorification of the inner life which 
is manifested here below. Only, it must not be overlooked that 
the ds of the present state forms, as it were, a continuous chain 
with that which is to be expected in eternity; as the Fw7 aidwos, 
so also the éé%« of the believer already begins internally. The 
advance in the meaning is plainly shewn at the conclusion of ver. 
23, since after the words ér1 ob we d&xéoreinug (which in ver, 21 stood 
alone), it is added zal jydanous abrode, xabag ut hyarnous. Accor- 
dingly the apostles do not merely point, by their ga, to Christ 

1 Very similar expressions respecting the union withthe Absolute occur also in the 
writings of the Mohammedan Mystics. (Comp. Tholuck, Bluthen samml. p. 120, and 
125.) They conceive of a union of essence, but they associate it with the annihilation 
of personal consciousness, so that the individual is lost, like a drop in the ocean of 
Deity. According to the Christian view, consciousness, so far from being annihilated 


in the union with God, is, on the contrary, only thus truly perfected in its own 
peculiarity. 
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as the source of it, but they also appear as independent objects of — 
divine love. And these new sublime thoughts now terminate the 
concluding verses of the prayer. 

Ver. 24-26. At first indeed the connexion appears to lead to 
something fresh, since, ver. 24, a new petition follows—that the 
Father will collect all believers to the Lord. (Comp. the Comm. 
on xi. 26.) However a closer view of the passage shews that 
there is no transition to a different subject, but that the Lord 
merely carries on the thoughts already embraced in his discourse, 
to their highest point. For since it was said, ver. 22, that Christ 
had given the 60a to his people, the Redeemer cannot mean the 
same glory here, when he speaks of their beholding it in their 
union with him; on the contrary, we are to understand the words 
of Christ as referring to the perfected dé5a of the heavenly world, 
whereas in the previous instance, the term was employed to 
designate inward glorification. The beholding of the 60a of 
Christ, however, involves to a certain degree, the possession of it, 
2. €. 80 to speak, its reflection ; but, at the same time, the expres- 


sion clearly indicates that in Christ a glory will be manifested of ii 


so peculiar a nature that the contemplation of it, like the vision | 
of God (Matt. v. 8), may be a designation of felicity. (Respect- 
ing Teo LaTaCOAS xdojov COMP. Ver. 5, wed rod roy xdoqoy Elves. The 
expression occurs also Matt. xiii. 35.) 

In reference to the fulfilment of this request, the Son appeals 
to the righteousness of the Father, who, while admitting to the 
vision of that glory believers who are filled with divine influences, 
at the same time excludes the world which is estranged from him- 
self. 'Tholuck, on the passage, says that d/xag is here to be taken’ 
as equal to éyis (ver. 11); but, although it is certain that the 
two ideas are related, it is quite as certain that they are not ex- 
actly identical. There would have been more ground for propos- 
ing to take d/xasos here in the signification of “ good,” (a sense which 
the word evidently bears, Matt. i. 19), since it might appear un- 
suitable that Christ should here appeal to the divine righteous- 
ness. But let it be borne in mind that in these words the Lord 
refers to the separation between the world and the children of 
God ; and it will be seen that the mention of the divine d:csocivy, 
in relation to this its manifestation, is to be regarded as in the 
highest degree appropriate. 

In conclusion, the knowledge of God (ver. 3), which is life eter- 
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nal itself, is again placed prominently in view as the privilege of 
the disciples, with this additional circumstance, that it is repre- 
sented as continually increasing (xu! yvweicw.) Then the result of 
this is the indwelling of the highest and purest love itself, that 
love with which the Father loves the Son. And the indwelling 
of this (John xiv. 23) in the soul involves the participation of the 
divine nature, for God is love! (1 John iv. 8.) Thus, as the in- 
dividual believer is said to be a temple of the Holy Ghost, so also 
the Deity makes an abode in men collectively, and this constitutes 
the perfection of the whole. That, of which man, at the outset of 
his history, in mischievous ambition, tried to deprive himself (Gen 

ii. 5), humanity receives at last through the Redeemer, as the gift 
of grace, viz. glorification in God. 

With this elevated thought the Redeemer concludes his prayer 
for his disciples, and in them for his church through all ages. He 
has compressed into the last moments given him for conversation 
“with his own, the most sublime and glorious sentiments ever 
uttered by mortal lips. But hardly has the sound of the last 
word died away, when Jesus passes with his disciples over the 
brook Cedron to Gethsemane—and the bitter conflict draws on. 
The seed of the new world must be sown in death, that thence life 
may spring up! 

The Evangelists have given their representations of the suffer- 
ings and death of the Son of God, as well as of his subsequent 
resurrection, in such detailed and kindred forms, that we must 
devote to them a separate synoptical consideration. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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